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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


the  BoUetiQ  of  the  Sarvey  was  commenced  in  1874  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  to  the  world,  more  rapidly  than  through  the  Annhal  Reports,  the 
ll;  amount  of  new  material  which  was  constantly  accumulating  under 
I  auspices  of  the  Survey,  and,  in  most  instances,  demanding  prompt 

tlication.    When  the  first  and  second  numbers  were  printed,  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  continue  long,  or  be  issued  with  any  regu« 
ity,  hence  the  paging  is  not  consecutive ;  but  its  success  was  so  great 
It  it  commenced  the  year  1875  as  a  regular  serial,  and  it  will  be  seen 
It  six  numbers  have  been  issued  of  about  five  hundred  closely-printed 
tavo  pages,  with  twenty-six  pages  of  maps,  sections,  and  other  illus- 
Itions,  with  table  of  contents  and  full  index.    It  is  suggested  that  the 
pre  eight  numbers  for  1874  and  1875  be  bound  in  one  volume  as  vol. 
i  and  the  table  of  contents  and  index  have  been  prepared  with  that 
bsL  in  view.    During  the  year  1876  the  Bulletin  will  be  continued,  the 
H^ng  will  be  consecutive,  and  the  illustrations  numbered  in  their  order 
I  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Host  of  the  articles  in  the  Bulletin  will  not  be  reprinted,  especially 
le  more  technical  ones :  but  those  of  a  popular  character  will  appear 
gain  in  the  Annual  Reports,  usually  much  enlarged  and  improved. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  numbers  already  issued  and  distributed, 
lOth  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  have  been  preserved,  inasmuch  as 
leveral  of  them  are  already  out  of  print  and  will  not  be  re  issued. 
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Philadelphia,  December  18, 1873. 

Sm :  I  seud  herewith  a  report  on  the  stratigraphical  relations  and 
vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  formations  which  represent  the  Pliocene 
epoch,  as  at  present  understood,  in  Northeastern  Colorado.  This  essay 
is  based  upon  material  collected  by  myself  daring  a  part  of  the  summer 
of  1873,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
of  which  yoa  are  director.  Hoping  that  it  will  subserve  the  objects  of 
the  survey,    I  remain,  with  respect, 

EDWARD  D.  COPE, 

PaleontologisL 
Dr.  F.  V.  IlAYDEN, 

Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 


REPORT  ON  THE  STRATIGRAPHY  AND  PLIOCENE  VERTEBRATE  PALE;)iNT()LOGY 

OF  NORTHERN  COLORADO. 


BY  KDWARD  D.  COPE,  A.   M. 


The  water-shed  between  the  South  Platte  River  and  the  Lodge-Pole 
Creek,  is  composed  superficially  of  formations  of  the  Pliocene  epoch, 
as  defined  by  Hayden.  The  latter  stream  flows  eastwardly  through  the 
Boathern  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  and  empties  into  the  South 
Platte  near  Julesburg,  Nebraska.  The  Territorial  and  State  boundaries 
traverse  this  water-shed  from  west  to  east.  The  springs  on  its  southern 
8lo{>e,  which  form  the  sources  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  South 
Platte,  issue  from  beneath  the  beds  of  the  formation  above  named.  At 
or  near  this  point  is  an  abrupt  descent  in  the  level  of  the  country,  which 
generally  presents  the  character  of  a  line  of  bluli's  varying  from  two  to 
nine  hundred  feet  in  height.  This  line  forms  the  eastern  border  of  the 
valley  of  Crow  Creek,  until  it  bends  to  the  eastward,  when  it  extends  in  a 
nearly  east  and  west  direction  forat  least  sixty  miles.*  Atvarious  points 
along  it  portions  have  become  isolated  through  the  action  of  erosion,  form- 
ing buttes.  Two  of  these  at  the  head  of  Little  Pawnee  Creek  are  espec- 
ially conspicuous  landmarks,  forming  truncate  cones  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  of  the  survey  informs  me. 
They  are  called  the  Pawnee  or  sometimes  the  White  Buttes.  Near 
them  stand  two  others,  the  Castle  and  Court-House  Buttes. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  line  of  bluffs  and  buttes  is  composed  of  the 
Pliocene  sandstone  in  alternating  strata  of  harder  and  softer  consist- 
ency. It  is  usually  of  medium  hardness,  and  such  beds,  where  exposed, 
on  both  the  Lodge-Pole  and  South  Platte  slopes  of  the  water-shed,  ap- 
pear to  be  penetrated  by  innumerable  tortuous  friable  silicious  rods  and 
stem-like  bodies.  They  resemble  the  roots  of  the  vegetation  of  a 
swamp,  and  such  they  may  have  been,  as  the  stratum  is  frequentJy 
filled  with  remains  of  animals  which  have  been  buried  while  it  was  in 
a  soft  state.  No  better  preserved  remains  of  plants  were  seen.  The 
depth  of  the  entire  formation  is  not  more  than  seventy -five  feet,  of 
which  the  softer  beds  are  the  lower  and  vary  in  depth  from  one  foot  to 
twenty.  The  superior  strata  are  either  sandstone  conglomerate  or  a 
coarse  sand,  cf  varying  thickness,  and  alternating  relations;  the  con- 
glomerate contains  white  pebbles  and  rolled  Pliocene  mammalian  re- 
mains. 

This  formation  rests  on  a  stratum  of  white  friable  argillaceous  rock 
of  Miocene  age,  probably  of  the  White  River  epoch,  as  1  believe  from 
the  presence  of  the  following  species  which  I  detected  in  it:  Uyaenodon 
horridus,  If.  ct^ucians',  Oreodon  ciilberisoniiy  0,  graciliify  Poebrotherium 
rilgonii^  Aceratheriutn  occidentale^  Ilyraeodon  nchrascen»is^  Anchitherium 
bairdiiy  Palaeolagns  haydeniU  Ischyromys  typt48j  Mus  eleganSj  etc.  The  for- 
mation extends  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  rests  on  a  stratum 
of  a  fine  grained,  harder,  argillaceous  rock  of  a  dark-brown  color.  Some 
of  its  strata  are  carbonaceous,  and  cjontain  vegetable  remains  badly 
preserved  ;  others  are  tilled  with  immense  numbers  of  fresh  and  brack 

•See  Berthoud  Proceed.  Acud.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  JcJ72,  p.  48,  where  they  arc  meutioued 
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ish  water  shells,  including  oysters.  I  do  not  know  the  depth  of  this 
bed,  but  followed  it  to  the  southward  until  it  disappeared  beneath  the 
Loess  of  the  South  Platte.  The  age  of  this  formation  is  no  doubt,  in  the 
main,  identical  with  that  which  underlies  the  fresh- water  basins  of  Dakota 
and  Wyoming,  according  to  Hayden,  and  concerning  which  difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  paleontologists.  Mr.  Conrad,  to  whom  I  have 
submitted  a  number  of  shells,  pronounces  them  to  be  species  of  Cyrena. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  evidence  derived  from  the  vertebrate  re- 
mains requires  the  reference  of  the  Bitter  Creek  Coal  Series  to  the  Cre- 
taceous period,*  and  having  pointed  out  on  similar  grounds  that  the  hor- 
izon of  the  Great  Lignite  from  which  vertebrate  remains  have  been  pro- 
cured on  the  Missouri  liiver  is  undoubtedly  Mesozoic,!  although  usually- 
regarded  as  Tertiary,  I  suspect  that  the  corresponding  strata  in  Colo- 
raclo  will  be  found  to  pertain  to  the  same  section  of  geologic  time.f 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  relations  of  these  three  formations  are 
similar  to  those  observed  by  flayden  to  obtain  between  the  Lignite, 
White  Kiver,  and  Loup  Fork  epochs,  in  the  West  generally,  and  they 
are  in  all  probability  to  be  referred  to  as  near  to  those  horizons.  Proh 
Marsh  has  already  stated  the  existence  of  tlie  Whit-e  River  Tertiary  in 
Colorado,§  but  subsequently  in  describing  the  Elotherium  cf-assum  nnd 
other  species,||  remarks  that  the  formation  '*  probably  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent horizon." 

In  the  Pliocene  strata  above  described,  mammalian  remains  are  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  over  limited  areas,  those  of  horses  in  an  especial 
manner.    Those  obtained  are  as  follows : 

Species* 

Carnivora 4 

Perissodactyla H 

Artiodactyla T 

Proboscidia ■.    1 

Testudinata 1 

Total 21 

The  most  important  paleontological  results  are:  (1)  The  discover}' 
that  the  camels  of  this  period  possessed  a  full  series  of  upper  incisor 
t^eth;  (2)  that  the  horses  of  the  genus  Protohippus  are,  like  those  of 
JBippotherium,  three-toed ;  (3)  that  a  Mastodon  of  the  M.  ohioticus  typo 
existed  during  the  same  period. 

*  See  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  Phila.,  1872,  p.  279. 

t  Extinct  Batracbia  and  Reptilia  of  North  America,  1869,  pp.  40-98. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written  and  set  np,  I  have  obtained  abundant  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  this  induction.  In  examining  a  collection  from  this  formation,  made  by 
one  of  my  assistants,  I  find  a  series  of  Mesozoic  genera  of  vertebrates  as  follows  r 
Dinosanriu,  Cinodon  arctatus^  gen.  et  sp.  nov. ;  Polyonax  mortuarius^  gen.  et  sp.  nov. ; 
Agaikauman  milo^  sp.  nov.;  Testuvinata,  Compsemys  sp. ;  Trionyx  is  also  represented,  and 
a  genus  of  Crocodilia  nearer  to  the  cretaceous  form  Bottoaaneus  than  any  other,  so  far 
as  the  remains  are  indicative.  Cinodon  is  a  herbivorous  saurian,  to  be' referred  to  the 
Sadro«aurid<s.  The  maxillary  teeth  are  rod-like,  with  a  narrow  enamel  face  on  the 
inner  side,  the  remainder  of  the  surface  being  like  a  rat-tail  file.  The  teeth  have  no 
stem,  and  the  successional  crowns  occupy  an  excavation  on  the  posterior  or  oater  side 
of  the  shaft.  They  push  the  functional  teeth  inwards  and  upwards,  so  that  the  grind- 
ing surface  exhibits  at  one  time  a  transverse  section  of  three  teeth,  viz :  an  outer  young 
crown,  a  middle  worn  crown,  and  an  internal  stump.  Longitudinally,  three  teeth  also 
exhibit  the  relative  stages  of  protrusion,  so  that  every  third  cross  row  is  identical  in 
character.  Enamel  smooth,  with  a  medium  keel,  and  entire  margin.  Various  parta 
of  the  skeleton  indicate  an  animal  of  the  size  of  a  horse. 

J  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  Arts,  1870,  p.  292. 

II  Loc.  Cit.,  1873,  p.  486. 
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List  of  Species. 

CAKNIVOKA. 

Canis,  sp.  indet. 

Represented  by  a  portion  of  tbe  left  ramus^of  the  mandible,  wbich 
rontaius  alveoli  for  and  portions  of  I.  3,  c.  1,  aiid  P.  ui.  4.  The  incisors 
are  closely  crowded  by  the  ha/?e  canines,  which  have  larger  propor- 
tions than  dogs  generally,  resembling  more  those  of  the  bears,  or  large 
feline  carnivora.  The  first  premolar  is  one-rooted  and  separated  by 
a  long  diastema  from  the  canine.  The  second  premolar  is  two-rooted 
and  separated  from  the  first  by  a  Short  diastema.  The  third  is  also 
separated  by  a  distema  from  the  second,  which  exceeds  that  in  front  of 
the  latter.  The  fourth  follows  the  third  immediately.  The  mental  for- 
amina are  two,  one  large,  below  the  first  premolar,  the  other  smaller, 
but  little  below  the  alveolar  margin  opposite  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  second  premolar. 

M. 

Length  of  fragment 0.175 

Length  from  incisors  to  P.  4 . 096 

Ijength  basis  of  P.  m.  3 017 

Li»ngth  basis  of  P.  m.  2 013 

Vertical  diameter  canine  at  basis 029 

Length  symphysis 075 

Depth  ramus  at  P.  m.  2 047 

This  large  species  is  about  as  large  as  the  Cania  haydenli  of  Leidy, 
and  differs  from  the  type  in  the  the  anterior  ppstion  of  the  mental 
foramina,  perhaps  an  individual  variation.  It  is  characterized  among 
dogs,  by  the  weakness  of  its  premolars  as  much  as  by  the  strength  of  its 
canines. 

Canis  saevus  Liedy,  Anc.  Fauna,  Nebraska,  p.  28. 

ToMARCTUS  BREViROSTRis  Cope,  Palcoutological  Bulletin,  No.  16, 
p.  2. 

Martes  MUSTELiNUS,  Copc,  Palcoutological  Bulletin,*  No.  14,  p.  1. 
(Aelurodon,) 

PERISSODACTYLA. 

APHEI.OPS  MEGALODUS  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  14,  p.  1. 

This  large  species  and  the  A.  crassm^  Leidy,  were  very  abundant 
during  the  Pliocene  period  in  Western  North  America.  Their  re- 
mains are  everywhere  mingled  with  those  of  horses  and  camels.  The 
former,  and  probably  the  latter,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  genus  distinct 
from  both  Aceratherium  and  Rhinocerus  on  account  of  the  existence  of 
bnt  three  premolar  teeth  in  the  mandibular  series,  and  probably  in  the 
maxillary  also.  One  of  our  specimens  exhibits  the  missing  superior 
premolar  on  one  side.  The  outer  incisor  below,  is  a  large  tusk,  while 
the  inner  is  small  and  caducous,  points  in  which  this  genus  resembles 
the  genera  above-named,  and  differs  from  the  African  and  tichorhine 
species,  or  genus  Atelodus  of  Pomel. 

A  posterior  upper  molar  represents  the  A.  crassus  in  the  original  col- 
lections described  by  Leidy.  A  well  developed  tubercle  which  rises 
from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  between  the  inner  extremities  of  the 


*  These  publications  may  be  procured  at  the  Naturalists'  Agency,  Salera,  Mass.,  or  o 
the  writer. 


cros8  crCMts  iu  tbe  last  and  penultimate  molars  of  A.  megalodus  is  want- 
ing in  the  A.  crassus]  partly  on  tbis  account  I  refer  my  second  large 
riiocene  rhinoceros  to  the  latter. 

Apiielops  CRA.SSUS  Leidy,  Anc.  Fauna,  Nebr.,  &c.,  p.  228. 

Leidy  states  that  the  formula  of  dentition  of  tbis  species  is  identical 
with  that  of  tbe  Indian  rhinoceros,  and  elsewhere  that  it  is  probably  a 
true  rhinoceros  as  distinguished  from  Aceratherium.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  material  to  verify  these  statements. 

An  imperfect  mandibular  ramus  containing  the  la.st  molar  and  alve- 
oli of  the  four  teeth  which  precede  it,  differs  from  the  corres|>onding 
one  of  A.  megalodus  iu  the  greater  thickness  in  proi)ortion  to  the  depth. 
It  is  absolutely  both  sballower  and  thicker  than  a  corresponding  ramus 
of  the  allied  species,  while  the  teeth  are  larger,  tbe  last  three  occupy- 
ing exactly  a  space  equal  to  that  supporting  the  last  four  of  A.  megaio- 
duH.  The  last  molar  s  larger  than  the  penultimate  in  A.  crassus  (larger 
in  A,  megalodus)  and  encroaches  on  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process; 
in  all  the  jaws  of  A,  megalodus^  this  tooth  is  considerably  iu  advance  of 
this  process,  which  rises  more  abruptly  than  in  it.  This  tooth  is  sliowu 
to  be  the  last  molar,  by  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  alveolus  or  crown 
of  a  successional  tooth  behind  it  in  the  various  jaws  in  question.  In 
A.  crassuH  the  coronoid  process  rises  gradually  from  the  front  of  the  last 
molar. 

A.  luegalodns.    A.  crassus. 

Length  last  four  molars IGO  .215 

Length  last  molar 044  .002 

Length  tirst  true  molar 03G  .055 

AVidth  first  true  mqlar 028  .(>3;5 

Depth  ramus  at  m.  2 087  .078 

Width  ramus  at  m.  2 047  .055 

The  last  molar  is  not  quite  protruded  in  the  type  specimen  of  A. 
crassiis. 

Near  to  the  specimen  just  described,  I  found  the  left  maxillary  bone 
with  nasal,  frontal,  and  other  elements  of  a  rhinoceros  which  difter  in 
some  respects  from  corresponding  parts  of  A.  megalodus.  The  rather 
larger  teeth  would  coincide  with  the  type  of  A.  crassus^  but  that  the 
specimens  belong  to  the  same  individual  is  not  certain.  It  is  charcter- 
ized  by  the  same  increase  in  size  posteriously  of  the  molars,  the  M.  2 
exceeding  that  of  A.  megalodus^  while  the  P.  m.  2,  (the  first,)  is  consider- 
ably smaller.  The  latter  measures  less  than  half  M.  2,  while  it  is  .8  the 
diameter  of  the  same  in  the  A.  megalodus.  There  is  no  rudiment  of  P. 
m.  1,  hence  this  specimen  displays  fully  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Aphelops.  The  nasal  bones  are  long,  acuminate,  straight,  and  not  co()s- 
sified.  They  are  tectiform,  and  distally  compressed,  instead  of  flattened, 
as  in  two  specimens  of  A.  megalodus ;  they  are  also  quite  rugose  at  the 
extremity.  These  characters  may  be  only  sexual.  As  in  A.  megaloduny 
they  did  not  support  a  horn. 

HiPPOTHERiUM   SPECiosuM   Liedv,  Anc.  Fauna,  Dakota,  NebravSka, 
p.  282. 

lIlPPOTHEKIUM  PANIENSE,  Sp.  nOV. 

Indicated  by  molar  teeth  iu  the  collection.  Two  of  these  have  elon- 
gate curved  crowns;  the  longer  is  a  left  [msterior,  the  more  abraded 
a  right  median.    The  latter  is  characterized  by  the  generally  greater 
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simplicity  of  the  enamel  boundaries  of  the  lakes  as  compared  with  the 
same  portions  of  H.  speciosum,  with  which  it  agrees  in  size.  The  only 
plications  to  be  observed  are  the  usual  opposite  ones  entering  the  lakes 
from  the  middle  of  their  adjacent  boundaries,  and  a  slight  one  at  their 
inner  angle  of  the  same  border  of  the  anterior  lake.  The  inner  crescents 
are  united,  the  posterior  retaining  its  width  posteriorly  and  giving  off 
the  posterior  inner  column  from  its  anterior  half.  Both  the  internal 
columns  are  longitudinally  oval  and  rather  small,  the  anterior  well  sep- 
arated. The  adjacent  enamel  border  gives  oif  the  usual  projecting  fold. 
Outline  of  crown  nearl}^  quadrate. 

A  second  molar,  less  worn,  presents  therefore  a  little  greater  com- 
plexity of  enamel  folds.  Thus  the  anterior  inner  part  of  each  lake  is 
iblded  into  a  loop,  and  there  is  a  second  pair  of  opposite  folds  outside 
the  usual  pair  on  the 'adjacent  borders  of  the  lakes. 

A  third  molar  is  much  more  worn  than  either  of  the  preceding,  so  as 
to  throw  the  inner  and  median  posterior  areas  together.  The  anterior 
median  is  well  isolated  and  subround.  There  are  no  folds  of  the  en- 
amel plates  whatever. 

Length  No.  I  from  roots 027 

Width  of  anteroposterior 019 

Width  of  exterointerior 020 

Length  No.  2 032 

Width  of  anteroposterior 021 

Width  of  exterointernal 018 

length  No.  3 018 

Width  of  anteroposterior 021 

Width  of  exterointerior    022 

From  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pawnee  Buttes,  Colorado. 

Protohippus  labrosus.    Sp.  nov. 

Having  obtained  a  number  of  fragmentary  and  entire  crania  referable 
to  species  of  the  present  genus,  it  becomes  possible  to  correlate  the  man- 
dibular with  the  maxillari'  forms,  dentition,  etc.,  as  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  do  heretofore.  Of  mandibles  there  are  four  types,  which  refer 
to  species  as  follows :  Symphysis,  flat,  shallow;  no  diastema  between 
their  incisor  and  canine  teeth ;  P.  lahrosus.  A  diastema,  in  front  of 
canine  ;  symphysis  narrower,  deep ;  inferior  molars  smaller ;  P.  sejunctus. 
Symphysis  narrow,  deep,  contracted,  and  smaller ;  lower  molars  larger; 
7*.  perditus. 

These  comparisons  are  instituted  on  one  mandible  of  the  first,  two 
entire  and  three  incomplete  ones  of  the  second,  and  two  of  the  third 
types,  all  but  two  accompanied  by  superior  molars  or  crania. 

The  specimen  of  P.  labrosus  embraces  also  the  right  maxillary  bone,  con- 
taining five  molars ;  a  second  specimen  includes  three  superior  molars 
of  the  left  side;  it  is  also  represented  by  several  isolated  molars. 

Protohippus  labrosus  resembles  the  two  species  described  by  Leidy  as 
Mer^'chippus,  in  the  short  crowns  and  long  roots  of  the  molar  teeth, 
\?ith  thickened  external  ridges  separated  by  thin  bands  of  cementum. 
It  therefore  differs  from  Vrotohippus  perditus  and  P.  pladdus,  resembling 
the  first  named  in  size.  It  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the  P.  insignis 
and  P.  miraliilis  in  size,  and  to  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  referred  Dr.  Leid>'s 
No.  4  of  the  latter.*    Either  there  are  three  species  of  the  present  char- 

•Ancient  Fauna  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  p.  300;  figured  pl.'xvii,  figs,  8-9. 
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acter,  or  Dr.  Leidy's  and  the  present  forms  must  be  arranged  under  one 
appellation.  I  prefer  retaining  them  as  distinct  for  the  present,  since  I 
have  uearl}' identical  measurements  in  six  different  individuals  and  four 
of  the  P.  perditus  equally  uniform  in  dimensions.  The  latter  alway8 
slightly  exceed  those  of  the  P.  lahrosus^  and  difler  in  the  longer  dental 
crowns,  with  subacute  exterior  ridges;  typically  the  internal  columns 
are  oval  in  section  but  may  occasionally  be  subcylindric ;  they  are 
cylindric  in  P.  labrosus.  The  first  specimen  above  mentioned  I  regard 
as  typical,  and  describe  it  as  follows: 

The  first  premolar  is  well  developed ;  in  the  first  molar  the  anterior 
lake  is  isolated  from  the  inner  fold.  The  anterior  inner  column  is 
cylindric  in  all  the  teeth;  the  posterior  similar,  but  joint  with  its  cres- 
cent by  attrition  in  most  of  them.  The  boundaries  of  the  crescents  are 
nil  simple,  except  a  tendency  to  the  middle  infolding  of  the  adjacent 
borders  of  the  crescents.  The  teeth  are  but  little  curved,  and  the  base 
of  the  crown,  with  termination  of  the  broad  longitudinal  gutters,  is 
visible,  although  the  attrition  of  the  teeth,  especially  of  the  inferior 
incisors,  does  not  indicate  advanced  age. 

The  mandible  is  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  diastema  and  the 
flatness  and  shallowness  of  the  symphysis.  The  permanent  molars  are 
all  present  in  the  specimen,  and  are  robust  in  form.  Except  in  the  first 
and  last,  they  are  characterized  by  the  small  development  of  the  anterior 
crescent  horn  and  posterior  tubercle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  crown.  The 
horn  of  the  anterior  crescent  of  the  first  molar  is  well  produced  inwardly, 
broad  and  simple.  The  entire  tooth  is  narrower  than  the  other  molars, 
except  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  latter  is  a  little  longer  than  the  others, 
and  possesses  a  posterior  crescent  smaller  than  the  others.  The  canines 
issue  from  their  alveoli  very  close  to  the  third  iucisors.  The  two  pairs 
of  first  and  second  incisors  are  in  a  near!}'  transverse  line,  in  consequence 
of  the  flatness  of  the  symphysis.  The  median  lake  is  half  worn  out  in 
the  second  iucisors. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  four  premolars  and  one  molar 087 

Length  crown,  first  premolar 008 

Length  crown,  second  premolar 022 

Width  crown,  second  premolar 019 

Length  crown,  first  molar 018 

Width  crown,  first  molar 022 

Height  crown,  first  molar Oil 

Length  six  inferior  molars 113 

Length  first  inferior  molar 020 

Width  first  inferior  molar,  (medially) 009 

Length  second  inferior  molar 019 

Width  second  inferior  molar 012 

Width  sy mphyseal  trough,  (least) 015 

Depth  in  ivowt  foramen  mentale 106 

Expanse  of  two  middle  pairs  of  incisors 041 

About  the  size  of  the  ass. 

« 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  more  common  P.  per. 
ditus  by  the  j)eculiar  form  of  the  symphysis,  more  simple  molar  teeth 
with  shorter  crowns,  and  the  constantly  smaller  size;  four  mandibular 
teeth  of  the  latter  occupying  the  same  space  as  five  mandibulars  in  the 
P.  labrosus.  Tho  .first  premolars  are  also  larger  and  two-rooted  ;  those 
of  P.  pei'dltuSj  in  three  specimens  before  mo,  and  of  P.  sejunctus,  in  one 
example,  being  but  one-r^ 
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Protohippus  sejunctus,  sp.  uov. 

Eepresented  in  my  collections  by  a  nearly  complete  skeleton  with  cra- 
niacj  and  entire  dentition,  both  mandibular  rami  and  symphysis  of  a 
second;  mandibles  and  dentition  of  two  others,  with  appropriate  molar 
teeth. 

The  skeleton,  which  I  excavated  with  my  own  hands  from  the  side  of 
a  bluff,  adds  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  this  genus  of  horses.  The 
side  of  the  cranium  displays  a  considerable  depression  in  front  of  the 
orbit,  which,  though  not  so  deeply  impressed  as  described  by  Doctor 
Leidy  in  the  known  species,  will  refer  this  animal  to  the  group  regarded 
by  him  as  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Merychippus.  That  the  latter  is 
distinct  as  a  genus  may  be  questioned,  and  I  shall  follow  Doctor  Leidy's 
later  conclusion  in  uniting  them.* 

The  structure  of  the  feet  in  this  genus,  as  indicated  by  the  specimens 
of  the  present  species,  and  of  the  Protohippus  plaeidtiSy  proves  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Hippotherium^  i.  e.,  tridactyle,  the  lateral  toes  of  re- 
duced proportions.  This  is  important  as  distinguishing  the  genus 
trenchantly  from  Equus^  and  while  the  union  of  the  inner  columns  of 
the  superior  molars  distinguishes  it  from  Hippotlierium^  a  form  of  P.  per- 
ditus  is  described  below,  in  which  the  columns  are  more  distinct  than 
in  individuals  heretofore  known. 

The  P.  s^uncttis  is  identical  in  measurements  with  the  P.  lahrosus^ 
and  agrees  with  it  in  the  simplicity  of  the  enamel  boundaries.  It  is  also 
a  short-crowned,  but  the  character  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  latter.  It 
differs  strikingly  in  the  deep  and  convex  symphysis,  and,  in  the  only 
specimen  in  which  its  alveolar  border  is  preserved,  in  the  hiatus  sepa- 
rating the  inferior  canine  from  the  incisors.  It  exhibits,  also,  the  small 
and  one-rooted  first  premolar  of  the  P.  perditus. 

The  adjacent  horns  of  the  lakes  of  the  molars  are  more  produced  out- 
ward than  the  remote  ones,  and  the  enamel  borders  have  no  plications. 
The  sections  of  the  inner  columns  are  oval  posteriorly  and  subround 
anteriorly.  The  wearing  of  the  last  molars  indicates  the  full  maturity 
of  the  animal.  The  canines  are  separated  by  a  considerable  interval 
from  the  third  incisors.  The  inferior  molars  are  similar,  in  general,  to 
those  of  P.  labrosiis.  In  three  individuals  the  last  lobe  of  the  last  molar 
is  a  cylindroid  instead  of  a  trough-shaped  column. 

The  cranium,  in  general  form,  partakes  of  the  shorter  and  more  ele- 
vated outline  seen  in  all  the  three-toed  horses.  The  fore-part  of  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  diastema  behind  the  canines  are  short.  The  out- 
Hue  of  the  vertex  from  the  nose  to  the  sagittal  crest  is  quite  plane,  while 
the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  bones,  etc.,  are  much  narrowed  by  the 
large  facial  depression  at  the  sides.  This  occupies  the  space  between 
the  nasal-bones  and  the  molar  ridge,  above  and  below,  and  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbit.  In  front  it  is  open,  but  its 
depression  follows  below  the  nasal-bones  to  the  diastema.  While  its 
area  is  strongly  impressed,  especially  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  indicated  by  Leidy  in  P.  imignis  and  P.  mirabiliSy 
bat  more  marked  than  in  his  figure  of  P.  perditus.  My  specimens  of 
the  latter  are  not  well  preserved  in  the  region  in  question. 

The  infraorbital  foramen  issues  above  the  anterior  border  of  the  first 
true  molar  and  the  molar  ridge  above  its  posterior  portion.  The  orbit 
is  closed  behind  and  the  sagittal  crest  is  but  an  angle,  and  originates 
above  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  inion  is  narrowed  above  and  projects 
backward  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum.    Posteriorly  the 

•  See  Quarto  report  on  Geolotrical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  1871^,  vol.  I,  p.  :<22. 
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occipital  presents  a  pair  of  vertical  fossie  separated  by  a  low  ridge.  It;? 
external  crcHt  is  not  continued  to  that  of  the  squamosal  part  of  the  zyg- 
oma. The  meatus  auditorius  is  qnit«5  small,  as  is,  also,  the  mastoid  tu- 
berosity.   The  paramastoid  is  large  and  stout. 

MeaHurementH  of  cranium.  M. 

From  occipital  condyle  to  incisor  teeth 0.3:j{0 

From  occipital  condyle  to  last  upper  molar 14t) 

From  occipital  condyle  to  fundus  of  palatal  notch 16,") 

liength  of  entire  molar. seiies 124 

Length  crown  P.  m.  1 oil 

Length  crown  P.  m.  2 025 

Width  crown  P.  m.  2 OlS 

Length  crown  first  true  molar 017 

Witlth  crown  first  true  molar 020 

Height  crown  first  true  molar Oi:i 

Length  diastema 027 

Height  crown  of  canine 015 

Width  of  arc  of  incisors 054> 

Length  from  I.  1  to  P.  m.  1 069 

Length  from  I.  1  to  nasal-notch  (oblique) 080 

Length  from  I.  1  to  orbit 108 

Diameter  of  orbit 045 

Width  nasals  at  notch 031 

Width  front  at  middle  orbit 07G 

WMdth  of  zygomata  posteriorly 132 

Width  between  meatus 088 

Width  between  middle  molars 038 

Width  of  occipital  foramen  and  condyles 054 

Length  mandibular  ramus 270 

Length  from  end  incisors  to  last  molar 100 

Length  from  end  incisors  to  first  molar 077 

Length  from  end  incisors  to  canine,  (axial) 025 

Depth  s>  mphysis  in  front  of  foramen  mentale 028 

Depth  ramus  at  M.  1 04:3. 

Depth  ramus  at  M.  G OO;^ 

The  HkehUm  is  noteworthy  for  the  disproportionately  large  size  of  the 
cervical  as  compared  with  the  dorsal  vertebne.  The  large  size  of  the 
head,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  anin)aK  was  supplemented  by 
the  length  and  slenderness  of  the  limbs,  which  considerably  exceeded 
the  proportions  they  bear  in  the  existing  horse.  The  lumbar  vertebra^ 
are  slightly  opisthocoelian — the  dorsals  strongly  so.  The  cervicals  are 
large  and  moderately  elongate.  The  size  results  from  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  processes,  since  the  centra  do  not  materially  exceed  those 
of  the  lumbars.  The  atlas  is  not  much  expanded,  and  has  a  well-marked 
tuberculum  atlantia^  aud  very  low  neural  keel. 

The  limbs  are  slender  and  the  hoof  small.  The  humerus  is  more 
curved  than  in  the  horse,  and  has  a  strong  tubercular  deltoid  crest. 
The  proximal  tuberosities  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  horse. 
The  external  is  largely  developed,  but  is  not  produced  into  a  hook,  nor 
extended  into  a  longitudinal  crest.  The  inner  bicipital  tuberosity  is  a 
little  more  prominent  and  curv^  hook-like  outward,  inclosing  with 
the  outer,  a  deep  notch.  It  is  continued  at  right  angles  along  the  in- 
ner aspect  of  the  head  into  a  straight  crest,  their  angle  of  union  is 
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prolonged  downward  as  the  deltoid  crest.  The  outer  tuberosity  in 
the  horse  i!«  double,  and  while  not  hooked  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  is  a  little 
more  prominent  than  in  the  present  species;  the  inner  is  not  booked 
as  in  the  P.  aejunctus.  There  is  an  ala  on  the  inner  side  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  humerus,  and  a  supracondylar  foramen,  both  of  which  are  want- 
ing in  the  horse. 

The  raditis  differs  from  that  of  the  horse,  in  being  considerably  longer 
than  the  humerus,  instead  of  a  little  shorter.  It  is  gently  curved  and 
flattened,  with  the  transverse  ends  about  equally  wide.  The  ulna  is 
coosified  with  it  throughout  the  length,  excepting  a  small  portion  be 
yond  the  humeral  cotylus,  as  in  the  horse. 

The  femur  is  stout,  with  the  lesser  trochanteric  ridge  well  developed. 
The  trochlea  is  wide,  with  subequally  elevated  bounding  ridges.  The  tibia 
is  considerably  longer  than  the  femur,  and  presents  a  long  and  promi- 
nent cnemial  crest.  The  shaft  is  transverse,  with  external  edge  and  inner 
plane  narrower  than  the  anterior.  The  trochlear  is  very  oblique ;  the 
astragalar  grooves  well  defined  by  the  internal  and  external  tuberosi- 
ties.   Fibula  not  preserved. 

The  right  post-erior  foot,  among  others  is  perfectly  preserved.  It  is 
like  the  radius  and  fore  foot,  and  the  tibia,  distinguished  for  its  elonga- 
tion and  slender  proportions,  as  compared  with  the  horse.  The  astrag- 
alus differs  from  that  of  the  horse  in  having  the  cuboid  facet  on  a  more 
pronounced  neck,  and  in  the  narrowness  of  the  trochlea.  The  navicular 
facet  is  8ub()entagonal  and  without  emarginatiou.  The  cuboid  is  largely 
extended  posteriorly  where  it  bears  a  large  tuberosity.  The  naviculare 
is  shallow  and  concave  proximally.  The  ectocuneifonne  is  of  similar 
length ;  behind  it  a  well  developed  mesocuneiforme  which  supports  the 
internal  meUitarsal.  The  external  metatarsals  are  situated  behind  the 
median  except  for  an  inch  at  their  distal  extremrties.  Their  articnlar 
surfaces  are  compressed,  and  present  an  obtuse  trochlear  angle  but  no 
keel;  they  reach  to  the  base  of  the  condyle  of  the  median  metatarsal 
behind.  The  latter  is  very  convex  above,  slightly  flattened  below.  The 
lateral  digits  only  reach  to  the  distal  end  of  the  tirst  phalange.  The 
pennitimate  phalange  of  each  is  much  produced  behind;  the  last  or 
nngueal,  is  much  compressed,  and  is  literally  a  half-hoof.  The  coronet 
is  half  as  long  as  the  pastern,  and  the  unguis  or  coffin-bone  is  acumin- 
ate in  outline  and  elevated  on  the  middfe  line.  It  is  deeply  fissured  at 
the  extremity,  and  the  margin  abounds  in  foramina.  The  nutritious 
foramina  of  the  base  are  each  in  the  apex  of  a  triangular  fossa  which  is 
open  posteriorly.  This  bone  has  proportions  not  unlike  those  ascribed 
by  Leidy  to  a  specimen  from  the  Niobrara,  but  is  rather  smaller ;  but 
tlie  foot  to  which  it  pertains  measures  but  10.5  inches,  while  that  of 
P.  s^unetm  (without  tarsals)  is  eleven  inches  in  length. 

Measurements, 

M. 

liCiigth  of  atlas  (extreme) 0.061 

Width  of  atlas,  medially  below .035 

Width  of  atlas  in  front  of  diapophyses 060 

Length  of  odontoid  process 023 

Length  of  three  posterior  dorsal  vertebrte 076 

Diameter  of  articular  face  of  centrum,  (transverse) 021 

Diameter  of  articular  face  of  centrum,  (vertical)    015 

Length  of  humerus  (axial) 192 

Diameter  proximal  end,  (anteroposterior) 0C5 

Diameter  proximal  end,  (transverse) Ors 

26B 
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M. 

Diameter  proximal  eud,  (coDdyles) 044 

Length  radius 220 

TraDSverse  diameter  (proximally) .045 

Transverse  diameter  (at  middle) 026 

Transverse  diameter  (distally) 038 

Anteroposterior  diameter  (proximally) 025 

Anteroposterior  diameter  (medially) 018 

Anteroposterior  diameter  (distally) 023 

Diameter  femur,  (shaft) 040 

Diameter  femur  (condyles) 058 

Length  tibia 250 

L.ength  foot  including  tarsus 325 

Length  foot  without  tarsus 277 

Outside  length  of  calcanenm 075 

Depth  of  calcaneum  behind 027 

Width  of  calcaneum  in  front 033 

Total  length  astragalus - 045 

Total  width  astragalus 041 

Width  trochlea  astragalus 018 

Width  navicular  facet 022 

Depth  navicular  facet 022 

Width  cuboid  facet 008 

Width  cuboid  bone  fore  and  aft 023 

Length  cuboid  bone 015 

Length  internal  metatarsus 170 

Transverse  width  trochlea  of  median  metatarsus., 021 

Length  pastern .' 042 

Width  posterior  (proxJmally) 025 

Length  coronet 027 

Width  coronet  (proximally) .025 

Length  coffin 036 

Width  articular  face : 021 

Width  between  angles 030 

Elevation  behind 023 

Remarks,  Professor  Leidy  has  already  observed  that  the  structure  of 
the  molars  in  this  genus  is  in  its  type  the  same  as  that  of  the  deciduous 
molars  of  J^gtiMs,  and  that  hence,  that  Protohippus  represents  the  more 
primitive  condition  of  horse.  In  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  I  may 
add  that  the  proportionate  size  of  the  head  and  length  of  limbs  to  size 
of  body  is  greater  in  this  species  than  in  the  recent  species  of  Equus^ 
resembling  in  these  points  the  colts  of  that  genus.  Acceleration  of  the 
growth  of  the  body  and  prolongation  of  the  face,  the  same  in  the  widen- 
ing (fore  and  aft;  of  the  internal  columns  of  the  molar  teeth,  with  re- 
tardation of  the  growth  of  the  lateral  phalanges,  would  express  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution  of  the  modern  types  of  horse. 

Protohippus  pebditus  Leidy, 

Represented  in  the  collections  by  the  entire  molar  dentition  of  one  cran- 
ium; the  greater  part  of  that  of  another  with  incisors  and  canines ;  the 
four  median  molars  of  another,  two  superior  molars  with  mandible  and 
teeth  of  a  fourth ;  mandibular  dentition  of  a  fifth,  with  parts  of  mandi- 
bles and  symphyses  and  isolated  molars  of  a  large  number  of  other 
specimens. 
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Withoat  this  material,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  separate  the  two 
81)ecies  above  described  as  new ;  as  it  is,  I  have  no  question  that  they 
are  well  defined,  and  are  not  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Leidy,  under 
the  name  of  Merychippus.  The  two  lower  jaws  at  my  disposal  agree  in 
dimensions  with  each  other,  and  with  the  superior  molars,  and  with  Dr. 
Leidy-s  types  with  which  I  have  compared  them,  four  of  them  having 
the  same  extent  as  five  of  those  of  the  two  species  above  described.  In 
two  snccessional  superior  molars  little  worn,  one  of  the  inner  columus 
(the  anterior)  is  not  yet  united  with  its  corresponding  crescent,  and  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  are  more  plicate  than  in  more  worn  examples. 

Protohippus  placidus  Leidy — 

A  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  this  species  was  excavated  by  myself 
from  the  rock  of  the  Pliocene  formation,  which  was  accompanied  by 
two  teeth  characteristically  those  of  this  species,  and  the  only  ones  I 
obtained  which  are  referable  to  it.  They  are  readily  known  from  their 
small  size  absolutely,  and  it  would  seem  relatively  also.  The  vertebrae 
are  similar  in  size  and  proportions,  ;but  the  metatarsus  is  materially 
shorter  than  that  of  P.  s^micttM^  and  the  phalanges  of  all  the  toes,  and  es- 
pecially the  cx)fiin-bones,  considerably  stouter.  Compare  measurements 
with  those  given  above. 

Measurementa.  M 

liength  median  metopodial  bone 17 

Expanse  of  condyles  of  lateral  metapodials 042 

Length  of 'fist  lateral  phalange 024 

Antroposterior  width  of  first  lateral  phalange j   .016 

length  of  coffin-bone  medially 041 

Width  between  angles 037 

Width  of  articular  face 026 

Height  of  coffin-bone  behind 022 

Thus  both  coffin-bones  are  larger,  wider,  and  flatter  than  those  of  P. 
icjuncitus^  a  character  provided  for  by  the  greater,  lateral  distal  expansion 
of  the  metapodial  bones.  The  shortness  of  the  metapodial  bone  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  metacarpal ;  the  femoral  condyles  are  adherent 
to  it  in  the  matrix,  and  there  are  proximal  facets  for  the  ento-  and  meso- 
CDneiform  bones.  Were  the  bone  a  metacarpal,  this  facet  would  relate 
to  the  trapezoides,  a  contact  which  does  not  exist  in  either  of  the  genera 
of  the  tUree-toed  horses,  Hippotherium  and  AnchWierium  according  to 
Kowalesky*. 

ARTIODACTYLA. 

Meeychyus  major  Leidy  Anc.  Faun.    Dae,  Nebr.,  121. 

A  single  superior  first  molar  presenting  some  peculiarities,  perhaps 
individual. 

Meeychyus  elegans  Leidy,  Loc.  Cits.,  p.  118. 

A  mandibular  ramus  with  the  molars  and  last  premolar;  a  little  lar- 
ger than  Leidy 's  siiecimens  from  Nebraska. 

PaocAMBLUS,  sp. 

Numerous  parts  of  skeletons  of  a  large  species  without  t(».eth  ;  possibly 
tbe  P.  niohrareTuiui  Leidy. 

•PalaeoDto>rraphica  1873,  PI.  VII. 
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PR0CA3IELUS  ANGUSTIDENS,  Sp.  DOV. 

Represented  by  the  nearly  entire  mandibles,  with  most  of  the  teeth  of 
two  individuals,  and  two  sux)erior  molars  referred,  with  probability,  to 
the  same. 

This  camel  is  the  size  of  the  P.  robtisttis  Leidy,  but  differs  from  it  iu 
the  much  narrower  teeth,  especially  the  last  molar  and  last  premolar, 
the  much  smaller  first  molar,  and  totally  different  form  of  the  second 
premolar.  Thus,  while  the  last  molar  has  the  same  length,  it  supports 
an  anterior  expansion,  whose  angles  are  the  summits  of  ridges  on  the 
inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  crown,  which  are  wanting  in  P.  robustus. 
Behind  the  outer  rib  in  P.  anguatidens  there  is  a  considerable  groove. 
While  the  M.  3  is  as  large  as  that  of  P.  robu8tu8j  the  M.  1  is 
strikingly  smaller;  while  the  P.  M.  3  is  about  as  long,  is  only  half  as 
wide  when  worn  to  the  same  degree.  The  sec<md  premolar,  instead  of 
presenting  a  contracted  subconic  crown,  is  longitudinally  extended  and 
compressed,  resembling  closely  the  third  premolar.  The  molars  are 
remarkably  flat  on  the  outer  side,  each  lobe  being  devoid  of  a  median 
ridge,  and  the  first  and  second  even  wanting  that  between  the  lobes. 
The  diastemata  are  long,  and  the  first  premolar  is  compressed  and 
equi-distant  between  the  canine  and  the  second  premolar.  The  dias- 
tema in  front  of  the  canine  is  not  wider  than  one  tooth.  The  lower 
incisors  are  broad  and  oblique.  The  lower  posterior  boundary  of  the 
symphysis  is  almost  immediately  below  the  first  premolar. 

Measuretnents, 

Total  length  of  dental  series  to  1. 1 0.240 

Length  from  first  to  third  incisor  on  crowns 035 

Length  from  first  incisor  to  canine 040 

Length  from  first  incisor  to  first  premolar 073 

Length  from  first  incisor  to  second  premolar 103 

Length  of  molar  series 134 

Length  of  pre-molars  2,  3,  4 039 

Length  of  second  premolar 010 

Length  of  fourth  premolar 016 

Width  of  fourth  premolar,  (half  worn) 005 

Length  of  first  molar,  (half  worn) 019 

Width  of  first  molar,  (half  worn) 014 

Length  of  third  molar 047 

Width  of  third  molar,  anterior  column 013 

In  the  second  specimen  the  molars  are  a  little  narrower. 

Peocamelus  heterodontus  sp.  nov. 

Bepresented  by  the  right  distal  portion  of  a  mandibular  ramus,  with 
incisor,  canine,  and  premolar  teeth,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  den- 
tition of  the  premaxiilary  and  maxillary  bones.  These  indicate  an  an- 
imal of  the  size  of  the  species  last  described. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  structure  of  the  genus  is  indicated  by  these 
specimens,  namely,  that  the  premaxiilary  bones  support  a  full  series 
of  incisor  teeth,  a  fact  not  heretofore  known,  aa  the  pieces  in  questton 
have  not  been  previously  identified  by  authors.  The  median  incisors 
were  inserted  into  rather  small,  sockets  and  were  separated  by  diaste- 
mata from  the  third  or  caniniform  incisor,  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  bone. 

A  second  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  the  genus  Homocamelus 
Leidy  is  probably  the  same  as  Frocamelus^  and  that  E,  caninus  should 
be  regarded  as  the  P.  robiisiua^  unless  new  evidence  exists  to  the  con- 
trary.   The  former  was  p^"  '^  dentition  of  the  upper  series 
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aloDe ;  the  latter  ou  that  of  the  lower  jaw.  lu  the  present  species  we 
have  the  two  kinds  of  teeth  combined.  The  relations  are,  however, 
quite  different  from  those  found  in  the  P.  robustus  and  the  P.  angusti- 
dens.  As  to  the  reference  of  H.  canintis  to  the  former  rather  than  the 
latter  of  these  two,  it  depends  on  their  coincidence  in  the  transverse 
yfkUh  of  the  premolar  teeth,  and  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  from  the  same  horizon  and  approximate  locality. 

In  the  saperior  and  inferior  dentition  of  P.  heterodontusy  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  first  premolar  is  situated  well  anteiiorly,  the  space 
separating  it  from  the  second  premolar  being  twice  a^  long  as  that  be- 
tween it  and  the  canine.  In  P.  robustus  these  interspaces  are  equal,  (in 
the  lower  jaw,)  as  in  P.  angustidens.  In  the  present  cornel  the 
third  incisor  is  separated  from  the  canine,  in  the  lower  jaw,  by  a 
space  nearly  equal  to  that  between  the  canine  and  first  premolar; 
iu  P.  angustidens  (and  probal>ly  P.  robustus  and  J7.  caninus)  this 
spdee  is  very  much  less,  and  just  sufficient  to  admit  the  superior  canini- 
form  incisor.  In  the  present  species  the  lower  border  of  the  symphysis 
is  below  the  canine,  and  hence  the  symphysis  is  much  shorter  than  in 
P.  angustidens^  as  it  is  steeper  and  concave  on  the  anteroinferior  face. 
It  is  not  co-ossified  in  the  specimen,  while  it  is  so  iu  the  P.  angustidens. 
Od  each  side  of  the  suture  below  is  a  small  compressed  descending 
tuberosity.  The  mental  foramen,  is  below  the  first  premolar.  The 
second  and  third  lower  premolars  are  two-rooted  and  compressed  ;  the 
third  presents  an  angle  inward  at  its  anterior  end. 

The  premaxillary  bones  are  attenuated  and  simple  in  front,  with  little 
indication  of  contact  or  connection  across  the  middle  line.  The  side  of 
the  muzzle  is  concave  above  the  first  premolar.  Last  incisor  vertical  in 
direction. 

The  maxillary  teeth  associated  with  the  above-described  premaxillary 
l)ODes  represent  the  entire  series  except  the  second  and  third  premolars. 
Tbese  present  strong  exterior  ribs  between  the  columns,  and  weak  ones 
between,  on  the  third  molar.  These  teeth  present  no  extra  lobes,  tuber- 
cles, nor  columns,  and  the  cement  deposit  in  the  lakes  is  very  small. 
The  P.  M.  3  and  M.  1  are  each  about  as  broad  as  long. 

Measurements  of  upper  jaw, 

M. 

Length  true  molars 0.083 

Length  last  molars,  (outside) 036 

Width  last  molars,  (anterior  column) .016 

Length  of  first  molar 020 

Width  of  first  molar 019 

Length  of  last  premolar 014 

Width  of  last  premolar .013 

Ijength  from  P.  M.  1  to  canine 016 

L3ngth  from  P.  M.  1  to  I.  3 .     .036 

Length  from  I.  3  to  end  of  premaxillary 038 

Measurenwiits  of  lower  jaw. 

Length  from  apex  I.  3  to  end  P.  M.  3 120 

Length  from  apex  I.  3  to  P.  M.  2 098 

Length  from  apex  I.  3  to  P.  M.  1 052 

Length  from  apex  I.  3  to  canine 025 

Depth  at  P.  M.  3 040 

I>epth  at  canine 041 

From  the  heads  of  Pawnee  Creek,  Colorado. 
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Pbogamelus  ogcibentalis  Leidy,  Anc.  Fauna  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
p.  151. 

Specimens  in  fine  preservation,  but  referred  with  some  doubt  as  above- 
The  dimensions  of  the  teeth  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
species  above  named,  and  the  P.  grdciliSj  Leidy. 

Meeycodus  gemmifeb,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  ruminant  represented  by  jaws  and  teeth  of  three  indiviilnals 
found  in  association  with  the  species  above  described  by  the  writer. 
These,  embrace  only  the  true  molar  teeth  in  good  preservation,  They 
resemble  those  of  M.  necattiSy  Leidy,  in  form  and  size,  but  differ  in  having 
a  rudimental  column  between  the  principal  columns  at  their  bases,  a 
character  which  I  have  satisfied  myself  does  not  exist  in  the  Niobrara 
specimens  described  by  Dr.  Leidy,  by  autopsy.  These  only  appear  on 
the  grinding  faces  after  prolonged  attrition. "  First  molar  equal  to  the 
last  premolar  in  anteroposterior  diameter. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  four  posterior  molars 0.037 

Length  of  true  molars 030 

Length  of  second  molar 090 

Width  of  second  molar 040 

Length  of  third  molar 013 

Width (K)6 

Depth  of  jaw  at  second  molar 015 

PROBOSOIDIA. 

Mastodon  proavus,  Cope.  Synopsis  Vertebrata,  Colorado,  1873, 
p.  10. 

TESTUDINATA. 

Stylemys  Iniobearensis,  Leidy.    Abundant. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ADDITIONS 

TO  THE  "  Synopsis  of  new  vertebrata,  from  the  territory  of 

COLORADO,  3873.^' 

Menotherium  LEMURiNUM,  geu.  et  sp.  nov. 

This  new  genus  is  probably  quadrumanous,  and  allied  to  the  lemurs, 
but  as  I  only  possess  portions  of  two  mandibular  rami  with  dentition,  a 
more  exact  determination  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  It  is  the 
first  indication  of  the  existence  of  monkeys  in  the  Miocene  formation  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  at  least  two  premolars  and  three  molars  in  the  inferior  series, 
those  anterior  being  last  in  the  specimens.  The  last  premolar  is  some- 
what sectorial  in  form,  having  a  compressed  but  stout  median  cusp,  a 
broad  heel  behind,  and  a  small  tubercle  in  front.  The  last  molar  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  others,  and  with  a  slight  posterior  or  fifth 
tubercle.  The  molars  support  four  tubercles  nearly  opposite  in  pairs, 
and  connected  by  a  diagonal  crest,  so  that  when  the  crown  is  worn  an 
S-shaped  figure  results.  The  two  alveoli  in  front  of  the  last  premolar 
may  have  contained  each  a  separate  tooth,  or  a  single  tooth,  longer  than 
any  of  the  others. 
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Char,  specif. — ^The  last  premolar  is  longer  tbaii  any  of  tbe  molars. 
There  are  no  cingnla  on  the  molars,  but  tbe  transverse  crest  from  one 
of  the  tabercles  desci^ds  to  tbe  side  of  that  opposite  to  it,  along  tbe 
end  of  tbe  crown ;  enamel  smooth ;  ramus  of  the  .jaw  rather  elongate. 

Measvrements. 

M. 

Jjength  of  bases  of  six  molars 0.0250 

Length  of  bases  of  true  molars 0120 

Length  of  bases  of  first  true  molar : 0040 

Width  of  base  of  first  true  molar 0032 

Length  of  basis  of  last  premolar 0052 

Width  of  basis  of  last  premolar 0030 

Depth  of  ramus  at  last  premolar .0090 

This  animal  was  about  as  large  as  the  (domestic  cat. 
IsACis  GANIGULUS  Gope,  P<aleontological  Bulletin,  Ko.  16,  p.  3. 

This^genus  is  intermediate  between  the  Lepiictis  and  Ictops  of  Leidy, 
so  that'  either  one  genus  must  be  recognized  or  three.  The  superior 
molars  have  the  some  constitution,  with  specific  resemblances  to  Ictops 
daeotensia ;  but  the  last  premolar,  while  possessing  an  internal  cusp,  as 
in  that  genus  has  but  one,  a  narrow,  conic  tubercle  on  the  outer  side,  as 
in  Lepiictis. 

IlERPETOTHERlUM  FUOAX  CopC. 

The  dental  formula  given  for  this  genus  (synopsis  New  Yertebrata, 
&c.,  p.  4)  embraces  the  figures  Incisors  f .  This  is  a  typographical  erroi^ 
for  ^.    (I  did  not  have  opportunity  of  reading  the  proofs.) 

HoPLOPHONEUS  OBEOBONTis   Copc ;  MacUaerodus   oreodontis    Cope; 

synopsis  New  Vert.  Colorado,  1873,  p.  9. 

Char.  gen. — Dental  formula  of  mandible :  I.  3 ;  C.  1 ;  P.  M.  2 ;  M.,  2. 
Superior  canine  greatly  developed ;  end  of  mandible  expanded  and 
thickened  to  protect  it. 

This  is  simply  Machaerodus^  with  a  tubercular  molar,  as  in  IHnictis. 
Tbe  dental  formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  Bunaelurus^  but  the  latter 
probably  has  the  character  of  Felis  in  its  anterior  dentition,  though  this 
is  not  ^absolutely  certain.* 

Char,  specif. — The  species  was  established  on  a  young  individual 
with  part  of  the  temporary  dentition  remaining.  A  jaw  of  an  adult 
tarnishes  additional  characters.  The  first  premolar  (the  third)  has  two 
roots,  and  is  as  large  as  the  second,  instead  of  being  smaller,  as  in 
Machaerodus  primaevus.  The  second  (fourth)  has  a  prominent  anterior 
basal  tubercle,  as  in  the  last-named  species,  but  which  is,  according  to 
Leidy,  wantingin  Dinictis  felina.  The  anterior  angle  of  the  mandible  is 
not  produced  downward  so  much  as  in  the  Machaerodus^  but  is  more  as 
in  Dinictis  felina^  with  which  the  present  species  agrees  nearly  in  size. 

PoEBROTHEEiUM  HALLii.   Protomeryx  hallii  Leidy,  Anc.  Faun.,  Nebr., 

&c.,  p.  160. 

This  species  agrees  closely  with  P.  vilsonii  in  dental  characters,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  rather  larger  size,  so  far  as  the  portion  of  the  jaw  of 
the  type  furnishes  indication. 

*  One  or  tbe  other  of  these  genera  may  perhaps  be  found  to  be  the  Aelurogale  of  Del- 
fortrie,  bnt  I  have  not  yet  seen  its  diagnosis. 
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PoEBROTUERiUM  viLSONii  Leidy,  1.  c,  141. 

Several  specimens  obtained.  This  genus  differs  from  Amphitragulus 
Pom.,  in  the  association  of  the  first  premolar,  with. the  canine  and  incis- 
ors, rather  than  with  the  remaining  premolars.  Dental  formula :  I.  3, 
O.  1;  P.  M.  4;  M.  3.  The  diastema  between  the  first  and  second  pre- 
molars only ;  canine  more  or  less  approximated  to  the  first  incisor. 

The  osteology  of  this  genus  presents  a  number  of  interesting  features. 
The  cranium  only  has  been  described  by  Professor  Leidy.  The  follow- 
ing  observations  are  based  on  portions  of  a  skeleton,  which  include  the 
maxillary,  and  part  of  the  mandibular,  and  other  cranial  bones,  which  I 
extricated  from  the  matrix  myself.  The  dentition  agrees  with  that  fig- 
ured and  described  by  Leidy. 

The  atlas  is  rather  broader  than  long,  with  thin  diaparapophyses, 
pierced  by  the  usual  foramen  at  the  middle  of  the  base,  and  produced 
well  backward  at  the  outer  margin.  The  articular  facets  of  the  axis 
are  continuous  below  the  foramen  den  tati.  The  neural  arch  is  regularly 
convex,  and  without  keel  on  its  posterior  .4,  but  the  anterior  .6  consists 
of  a  flat  facet,  descending  obliquely  to  the  neural  canal,  with  a  median 
keel  and  prominent  lateral  angle,  descending  to  the  base  of  the  dia])oph- 
ysis  in  front.  The  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae  are  enlarged,  and 
quite  elongate,  and  present  the  usual  peculiarity  of  the  Camelidae  in  the 
position  of  the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery.  It  perforates  a  part  of  the 
base  of  the  neurapophysis,  and  not  that  of  the  diapophysis.  The  latter 
is  a  decurved  lamina,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  centrum,  and 
sends  a  strong  angular  ridge  from  ther  posterior  outer  angle  to  the  ante- 
rior zygapophysis.  The  zygapophyses  are  connected  by  a  strong  longi- 
tudinal angular  ridge.  The  neural  spine  is  a  prominent  keel  of  no  great 
elevation.  The  hypapophysis  is  an  acute  keel,  low  in  front,  but  pro- 
duced downward  and  backward  to  a  rugose  obtuse  extremity.  The 
centra  are  slightly  opisthocoelian,  the  articular  surfaces  so  moderately  in- 
terlocked as  to  constitute  a  form  intermediate  between  that  of  the  camels 
and  of  the  Macratwlienia.  An  anterior  dorsal  vertebra  is  more  strongly 
opisthocoelian,  resembling  that  of  the  lama.  The  diapophysis  has  a  reui- 
form  tubercular  surface,  which  looks  downward;  from  its  posterior  in- 
ferior angle  a  strong  fold  like  ridge  originates,  and  is  continued  as  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  neural  arch.  Below  the  capitular  facet  a  short 
ridge  originates,  which  incloses  a  median  fossa  with  its  fellow  on  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  centrum.  A  lumbar  exhibits  a  strongly  depressed  cen- 
trum and  the  absence  of  an  epiphysis  from  it,  and  from  the  dorsal  de- 
scribed, indicates  the  immaturity  of  the  individual. 

The  humerus  is  little  expanded  distally,  and  is  truncate  from  the 
trochlear  margin  on  the  inner  side.  The  posterior  portion  of  this  face 
is  produced  into  a  strong  tuberosity,  of  which  a  tiace  may  be  observed 
in  the  lama,  which  prevents  the  extension  of  the  forearm  beyond  an  angle 
of  180^.  The  inner  trochlear  face  has  the  greater  sweep  and  less  width, 
and  is  uninterrupted ;  the  outer  is  wider,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
coincident  planes.    There  is  a  supracondylar  foramen. 

The  forearm  is  long  and  slender,  and  the  ubia  coiissified  its  entire 
length,  except  a  foramen  near  its  distal  end.  The  medullary  cavities  of 
the  two  bones  are  separated  for  the  proximal  half  of  their  length. 
A  shallow  groove  distinguishes  the  ulna  proximally,  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  shaft  the  latter  forms  an  acute  edge.  Distally  the  combined 
bones  present  three  planes,  two  lateral  and  a  median.  The  lunar  facet 
is  most  impressed ;  the  scaphoid  and  unciform  are  equally  prominent. 

The  carpus  consists  of  eight  bones,  the  entire  mammalian  number,  all 
entirely  distinct.  The  se^'^"'^  a^^'^^^  presents  the  most  important  peculiar- 
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ities.  The  trapeziumi»  sroall  and  posterior;  the  trapezoides  has  an  almost 
entirely  lateral  presentation,  and  is  also  small,  and  fits  an  angle  of  the 
magnum  ;  the  metacarpal  facets  of  the  latter  bones  are  continuous  and 
uninterrupted.  The  magnum  is  flat  and  transv^erse ;  the  unciform  is  near- 
ly as  broad  and  less  depressed  ;  it  presents  two  inferior  articular  faces, 
the  lesser  and  interior  for  the  third  metacarpal ;  that  for  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal is  wanting. 

There  are  two  principal  and  two  rudimental  metacarpals.  The  third 
articulates  with  half  of  the  trapezoides,  the  magnum,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  unciform ;  the  fourth  with  the  remainder  of  the  unciform.  The 
second  and  fifth  are  very  short  and  wedge-shaped,  and  closely  adherent 
in  shallow  fossae  of  the  third  and  fifth  respectively.  The  latter  are  dis- 
tinct, and  present  no  traces  of  present  or  prosi)ective  attachment ;  their 
opposed  faces  are  only  flattened  on  the  proximal  three-fourths,  and 
rounded  on  the  remaining  fourth.  Their  articular  extremities  present 
no  basal  ridge,  and  the  median  keel  is  posterior,  terminating  at  the  dis- 
tal center.  The  basal  phalanges  are  short,  and  with,  a  distal  trochlear 
groove ;  those  of  the  second  series  are  half  as  long. 

Measxirem^its. 

[M. 

Length  of  the  continuous  six  molars 0.058 

Depth  of  mandible  at  M.  2 022 

Length  of  atlas,  (on  centrum) 035 

Length  of  third  cervical  vertebra 056 

Width  of  centrum  behind 020 

Depth  of  centrum  behind 015 

Depth  of  centrum  behind  with  hypapophysis 020 

Expanse  of  diapophyses  of  fourth  cervical 034 

Expanse  of  zygapophyses  of  fourth  cervical 038 

Length  of  centrum  first  dorsal 025 

Width  of  centrum  first  dorsal 020 

Depth  of  centrum  first  dorsal 014 

Width  of  humerus  distally (J24 

Length  of  radius 183 

Width   of  do.  proximally 018 

Width    of  do.  distally  (greatest  with  ulna) 023 

Length  of  lunar,  (anterior  face) 009 

Length  of  magnum,  (anterior  face) 004 

Width  of  carpus  distally 020 

Width  of  III  and  IV  metacarpals  proximally 019 

Width  of  III  metacarpal  proximally Oil 

WMdthof  III  metacarpal  distally...'. 009 

Length  of  III  metacarpal '. 131 

Length  of  proximal  phalange 017 

Length  of  phalange  of  second  row 010 

The  above  analysis  determines  some  interesting  relations  of  this  ge- 
nus. The  cervical  vertebrae  indicate  affinity  to  the  Camelidce  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  remainder  of  the  structure  to  contradict  such  relation. 
The  separation  of  the  os  trapezoides  is  found  in  the  camels  and  very  few 
others  only  among  Bumhiantia^  but  in  the  presence  of  the  trapezium 
Poebrotherium  shows  relationships  to  more  ancient  types  as  Anoplotherii- 
fUr^  &c.  The  reduction  of  the  digits  to  two,  and  the  separation  of  the 
metacarpals  point  in  the  same  direction ;  indeed  the  number  of  carpals 
and  metacarpals  is  precisely  as  in  XipJiodon,    But  the  mutual  relations 
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of  these  bones  are  qaite  different  from  what  exists  in  that  genns,  and  is 
rather  that  of  the  Gamelidas  and  other  rnmiuants,  or  what  Kowalersky 
has  called  the  '^  adaptive  type."  This  author  has  seen  in  the  genus  Oelocus^ 
Aym.,from  the  lowest  Mioceneor  upper  Eocene  of  France,  the  oldest  rumi- 
nant, and  the  probable  ancestor  of  a  number  of  the  types  of  the  order, 
but  among  these  he  does  not  include  the  Camelidce.  The  present  genus 
as  a  more  generalized  type  than  Oelocus^  in  its  separate  trapezoid  and  dis- 
tinct metacarpals  represents  an  early  stage  in  the  developmental  his- 
tory of  that  genus.  It  also  presents  affinity  to  an  earlier  type  than  the 
Tragulidce,  which  sometimes  have  the  divided  metacarpals,  but  the  trap- 
ezoides  and  magnum  co-ossified.  In  fact  Poebrotherium  as  direct  ances- 
tor of  the  camels,  indicates  that  the  existing  Ruminantia  were  derived 
from  these  lines  represented  by  the  genera  Oeloeus  for  the  typical 
forms,  Poebrotherium  for  the  camels,  and  Hyaemoschtis  for  the  Traguli- 
dce.  The  first  of  these  genera  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  sec- 
ond on  account  of  the  cameloid  cervical  vertebrae  of  the  latter,  and  all 
three  must  bo  traoed  to  the  source  whence  were  derived  also  the  AnoplO' 
theriidcBy  perhaps  the  little  known  Dichodontidce, 

The  two  distinct  metacarpals,  separate  trapezium  and  trapezoides^ 
cameloid  cervical  vertebrae  and  dentition,  characteiize  this  type  as  a  i>e- 
culiar  family  which  may  be  called  Poebrotheriidce.  The  genus  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  was  originally  referred  by  Leidy  to  the  Camelid4B. 
Allied  genera  are  Hypertragulus  Cope,  Leptomeryx  Leidy,  and  Hypisodm 
Cope,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  most  or  all  of  these 
genera  are  true  ruminants,  having  the  two  metacarpals  co-ossified,  and 
the  cuboid  and  navicular  bones  more  or  less  completely  united.  Their 
cutting  premolar  teeth  and  foot  structure  refer  them  to  the  Tragulida^ 
if  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  not  cameloid. 

Hypisodus  minimus  Cope ;  Lepiauchenia  minima  Cope,  Pal.  Bulletin, 
Xo.  16,  p.  8 ',  Hypisodtis  ringens  Cope,  Synopsis  New  Vertebrata,  Colo- 
rado, p.  7. 

This  exceedingly  small  ruminant  was  very  abundant  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Oreodons,  &c.  I  cannot  discover  any  characters  in  the 
portions  of  dentition,  (all  except  the  superior  P.  M.  1  and  2,)  at  my  dis- 
posal, by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  PoebrotJierium^  although  such  may 
exist.  The  incisors,  canine,  and  first  premolar  form  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  ten  simple  teeth  at  the  symphysis. 

This  genus  should  doubtless  be  referred  to  the  same  group  as  Lep- 
tomeryxj  Hypertragulus,  ete. 

Hypeetragulus  oaloaeatus  Cope,  gen.  nov.  Lepiauchenia  calcarata 
Cope,  Pal.  Bulletin,  No.  16,  p.  7. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  Dremotlierium  Creoffr.,  and  Leptomeryx  Leidy. 
The  diagnoses  may  be  thus  compared  j  that  of  the  first  I  derive  from 
Pomel. 

Hypertragulus  Cope.  Molars  6-6  ;  first  superior  premolar  without  in- 
ternal lobe;  inferior  premolars  differing  in  form,  the  first  one  lobed, 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  second,  which  is  sectorial  and  not  three- 
lobed. 

Dremotherium  Geoff.  Molars  ^^ ;  first  superior  premolar  without  in- 
terior lobe;  inferior  premolars  similar,  three-lobed  and  contiguous. 

Leptomeryx  Leidy.  Molars  6-6 ;  first  and  second  superior  premolars 
three-lobed,  and  with  an  internal  lobe,  third  with  an  inner  and  an  outer 
crescent.    Inferior  premolars  similar,  three-lobed  and  contiguous. 

In  Hypertragulus  the  third  upper  premolar  exhibits  an  internal  as  well 
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aa  an  external  crescent.  The  canine  of  the  inferior  series  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  considerable  diastema,  which  is  preceded  by  three  incisors. 

Char,  specif. — ^The  second  superior  premolar  is  quite  short,  and  its  in- 
ner lobe  small.  The  last  premolar  has  a  strong  cingulum  on  the  ante- 
rior and  especially  on  the  posterior  faces  of  the  last  premolar.  The 
superior  molars  have  no  rib  nor  column  opposite  the  interval  between  the 
crescents ;  the  last  molar  exhibits  four  ribs  on  the  outer  side.  The  sec- 
ond (third)  inferior  premolar  is  compressed  and  elevated  and  much 
shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  three-lobed.  The  posterior  crescents  of 
the  last  inferior  molar  are  opposite  and  not  separated  posteriorly  by  a 
fissure. 

This  very  abundant  species  of  musk  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
Leptomeryx  evansii. 

Hypebtbagulxts  tbicostatus,  sp.  nov. 

Represented  by  the  superior  molars  of  one  individual,  and,  perhaps, 
by  numerous  mandibles,  which  I  cannot  certainly  associate  with  them. 
The  last  premolar  has,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  a  strong  posterior 
cingulum,  but  there  are  only  three  ribs  on  the  outer  side  of  the  third 
molar,  the  characteristic  heel  being  absent.  The  latter  also  lacks  the 
cingulum  which  passes  round  inner  side  of  the  bases  of  the  crowns  in 
C.  calcaratusj  its  representative  being  the  basal  tubercle  between  the 
inner  lobes  of  that  and  the  other  molars. 

Leptomebyx  EVANsn  Leidy,  Anc.  Fauna  Dak.,  Nebr.,  p.  165 ;   Tri- 
merodua  cedrensis  Cope,  Pal.  Bullet.,  No.  16,  p.  8. 

The  form  of  premolars  characteristic  of  Trimerodus^  as  cited,  pertains 
also  to  this  genus.    The  species  represents  the  smaller  forms,  but  I  find 
a  considerable  range  in  size  in  the  numerous  specimens  obtained,  and 
do  not,  at  present,  regard  them  as  belonging  to  more  than  one  species. 
IscHYBOMYS  TYPUS  Leidy,  J.  chrysodon  Cope,   Synopsis  Vert.  Col., 

1873,  p.  2 ;  Colotdxis  cristatm  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  15,  p.  1. 

This  species  varies  considerably  in  the  form  of  the  premolar  teeth, 
and  1  believe  the  above  names  refer  to  varieties,  not  species. 

Elothebium  eamosum  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Established  on  the  greater  part  of  a  mandible,  with  teeth  from  a 
cranium  which,  when  complete,  must  have  measured  nearly  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  indicating  an  animal  not  smaller  than  the  largest 
living  rhinoceroses.  The  species  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the 
tubercles  on  the  under  side  of  the  mandibular  ramus,  especiall^^  the 
anterior  pair.  The  symphysis  is  narrow,  and  the  tuberosities  form  two 
branches,  whose  bases  occupy  the  entire  lower  part  of  its  anterior  face. 
They  are  several  inches  long,  and  directed  outward  and  downward. 
The  posterior  edge  is  acute,  and  the  extremity  very  rugose,  as  though 
for  the  attachment  of  a  horny  cap.  The  outer  face  is  fiat,  the  inner  con- 
vex. The  second  tuberosity  is  below  the  first  true  molar,  is  flat  and 
turned  outward,  with  apex  obtuse  in  profile.  The  molar  teeth  number 
seven ;  the  first  and  second  of  the  four  premolars  are  separated  by  a 
diastema,  and  have  but  a  single  root.  The  tubercles  of  the  molars 
are  low;  the  crowns  of  some  of  the  premolars  have  a  cingulum  in  front 
aud  behind.  The  canines  are  lost,  but  their  alveoli  indicate  huge  size ; 
the  root  possesses  an  open  groove  on  the  front  of  the  inner  side.  The 
outer  incisors  large ;  the  last  molar  two-lobed  and  rather  small. 
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Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  series  of  inferior  molars 0. 370 

Long  diameter  of  canine  alveolus  (28.5  lines) 060 

Length  of  true  molar  series '.    .  140 

Length  of  crown  of  fourth  premolar 053 

Height  of  crown  of  fourth  premolar,  (worn) 022 

Width  syihphysis  between  canines 090 

Length  of  chin  process,  (3.5  inches) 090 

Width  anteroposteriorly 080 

Length  of  interval  to  the  second  tuberosity 150 

Length  of  basis  of  the  second  tuberosity 075 

The  only  species  which  it  is  necessary  to  compare  with  the  E.  ramosum, 
in  respect  to  size,  is  the  U.  imperator  Leidy,  (JE7.  superbum  Leidy,  an 
older  but  less  appropriate  name,)  known  from  a  few  teeth  (none  molars) 
from  California  and  Oregon.  The  long  diameter  of  the  canine  is  to  that 
of  U.  ramosum  as  5  J  to  7  J. 

Symbobodon  trtgonoceras  Cope.    Synopsis  of  New  Vertebrata,  Colo- 
rado, 1873,  p.  13. 

This  species  has  recently  been  described  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  under 
the  name  of  Bro7ifotherium  ingeiis^  and  a  cranium  figured,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  1874,  p.  ^,  The  advance  copies  bear 
date  December  30,  and  are  therefore  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the 
''Synopsis"  above  cited,  which  took  place  on  October  16.  Several 
crania  in  my  possession  agree  with  the  one  figured  by  Professor  Marsh. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  his  paper  as  chara<^- 
teristic  of  the  species  and  genus  will  be  found  in  the  Synopsis,  p.  14, 
and  in  the  Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  15,  pp.  3-5 ;  and  the  ascription 
of  a  prob6scis  to  the  genus  in  the  "Independent"  (New  York)  for  Oc- 
tober 30,  1873.  Professor  Marsh  states  that  the  genus  Symhorodon 
Cope  is  not  distinct  from  Brontotherium  Marsh.  The  latter  was  de- 
scribed by  him  as  possessing  four  inferior  incisors ;  in  Symhorodon  there 
are  no  inferior  incisors  whatever.  This  I  have  verified  on  perhaps  a 
dozen  mandibles  of  several  species.  I  have  not  identified  any  as  cer- 
tainly belonging  to  this  one ;  so  that  if  it  possesses  incisor  teeth,  as 
stilted  by  Professor  Marsh,  it  should  be  called  Brontotherium  trtgo- 
noceras. 

Published  January  21, 1874. 


ON  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  TERTIARY  SHALE&-'OF  THE 

SOUTH  PARK.  •:•  -;. . 
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By  E.   D.   Cope. 


9"     • 


The  survey  of  the  present  season  has  added  to  the  few  species  altffeady 
described,  from  the  beds  above  named,*  two  forms  of  the  genus  Aiftitij  . 
which  are  described  below.  The  species  previously  known  belong 't^3.^ 
the  genera  J. mycon,  Cope,  and  Ehmeastes,  Cope,  members  of  the  sucker 
and  catfish  families,  respectively.  Both  genera  are  nearly  allied  to  exist- 
ing forms,  and  the  addition  of  Amia  increases  the  modern  facics  of  the 
ichthyic  fauna  of  the  period  in  question.  The  disco vl  y  strengthens  the 
evidence  for  the  view  that  the  waters  inhabited  by  these  fishes  were 
completely  isolated  from  access  of  salt  or  brackish  w  ater,  thus  differing 
from  the  beds  of  the  Green  liiver  epoch,  and  occupying  a  later  position 
ill  the  scale  of  periods. 

A  list  of  the  species  now  known  from  this  formation  is  appended. 

Amyzon  coM3irNE,  Cope,  Bulletin  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Terrs.,  No.  2,  p.  50. 

Rhineastes  pectinatus.  Cope,  loc.  citj  p.  49. 

A31IA  SCUT  AT  A,  Cope,  sp,  MOV.? — Represented  by  a  specimen  which 
lacks  the  head  and  body  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  long  dorsal  fin. 
The  anal  and  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  heterocercal  tail  are  well 
displayed.  The  species  differs  from  the  existing  A  calva^  L.,  and  its  co- 
temporary  A  reticulata,  in  the  large  size  of  its  scales,  of  which  only  seven 
and  a  half  longitudinal  rows  are  visible  above  the  vertebral  column. 
The  radii  of  the  anal  fin  number  nine,  and  the  caudal  vertebra?  forty-six, 
with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  missing  from  the  specimen.  The  ray  bearing 
caudal  hremapophyses  number  twelve. 

Measurements, 

M. 

Length  from  first  caudal  vertebra  to  end  of  caudal  ha^mapopbyses 0.210 

Depth  of  body  at  anal  fin 100 

Length  of  base  of  anal  fin 028 

Length  of  body  of  a  vertebra 005 

Depth  of  body  of  a  vertebra 009 

The  specimen  is  of  the  full  size  of  the  A.  calva. 

AyiLL  DICTYOCEPHALA,  Cope,  sp.  710V. — Established  on  a  number  of 
specimens,  but  primarily  on  one  in  w  hich  the  caudal  and  inferior  fins 
are  wanting,  and  only  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull  remains.  A  sec- 
ond consists  of  the  entire  cranium ;  a  third,  of  the  tail ;  and  a  fourth,  of 
a  sxtecimen  in  good  condition,  lacking  head  and  tail.  The  first-mentioned 
si>ecimen  shows  that  there  are  ten  or  twelve  rows  of  scales  above  the 

*  Balletins  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey :  Bulletin  No.  2,  p.  49. 


vertebra,  and  that  tl^^xlorsal  fin  commences  about  an  inch  beliind  the 
line  of  the  posteriof  .border  of  the  cranium.  It  also  exhibits  the  stroDg 
sculpture  of  the.^'diSfaces  of  the  latter  to  consist  of  narrow  inosculatiug 
ridges,  inclosing'  Jkfger  and  smaller  pit-areas. 

The  specimeji  ^hibits  this  sculpture  to  be  very  marked  on  the  oper- 
cular,  suborl>tfaaI,''  parietal,  frontal,  and  sublingual  bones,  the  only  cues 
where  it  di^plfi^ys  the  surface.  The  branchiostegal  radii  number  twelve^ 
the  upper  Isu^e  and  wide.  The  subopercular  is  turned  up  anteriorly  as 
in  A.  cali'ttj  and  is  thickened  on  the  border  of  the  suture  with  the  inter- 
operculunr.  The  sublingual  bone  has  much  the  form  of  that  of  A.  calra, 
but  ji^<S^t1ier  wider  and  there  more  abruptly  contracted  than  in  a  speci- 
m^h^  the  latter  before  me.  The  orbit  is  smaller  relatively  than  in  A. 
cahq: 

\^is  uncertain  whether  this  and  the  preceding  species  possessed  the 

;"/,4ientition  of  Amia  or  PappkhthySj  Cope,  as  the  mandibular  bone  is  par- 

*•/  tially  broken  away  on  the  inner  side.    Some  of  the  teeth  are  of  small 

'••  size  and  abruptly  contracted  near  the  apex,  so  they  may  belong  to  tbe 

inner  row  of  the  true  Amia,  which  is  wanting  in  Pappiehthya. 

The  fourth  specimen  displays  the  ventral  fins  and  the  characteristic 
femoral  supports.  The  fins  originate  about  an  inch  behind  the  line  of 
origin  of  the  dorsal  fin  in  a  specimen  of  0™.055  depth  of  body.  The 
scales  exhibit  also  the  dermal  margin  with  truncate  posterior  outline 
seen  in  the  existing  species ;  this  character  is  chiefly  seen  on  the  abdomi- 
nal surfaces.  There  are  thirty-five  vertebrae  between  vertical  lines 
drawn  from  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  end  of  the  basis  of  the 
anal  fin ;  and  thirty-two  dorsal  radii  in  the  same  interval ;  anal  radii, 
nine ;  ventrals,  six. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Depth  of  body  to  vertebroe  (No.  I) 0.045 

LeDffth  of  four  dorsal  vertebrse  (No.  1) 019 

Depth  of  one  dorsal  vertebra  (No.  1) .* 010 

Length  of  head  to  free  border  of  operculum  (No.  2) 1*24 

Depth  of  operculum - 03*2 

Length  of  head  on  vertex 093 

Length  from  end  of  muzzle  to  orbit 032 

Length  of  orbit 01*2 

A>rYZON  PANDATU3I,  sp,  noi\ — Form  very  stout  5  the  body  deeper  in 
relation  to  its  length  than  in  the  known  species  of  Amyzon  :  greatest 
depth  just  in  front  of  dorsal-fin,  and  two-fifths  the  length  to  basis  of 
caudal.  Length  of  head  one- third  the  latter.  Spines  of  premaxilLary 
causing  a  protuberance  above  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  as  in  many  existing 
Catoatomu  Mouth  slightly  inferior ;  end  of  muzzle  obliquely  truncate 
in  profile.  Dorsal  fin  elongate  elevated  in  front;  radii  mostly  short; 
caudal  openly  emarginate ;  anal  not  very  elongate  in  either  direction ; 
ventrals  below  first  rays  of  the  dorsal.    Eadii,  D.,  Ill,  31 ;  A.,  II,  11> 

Scales, ^^^^,  with  concentric  and  radiating  lines  well  developed.  Ter- 
tebrje,  6, 17, 10. 

Measurements, 

Total  length 0.1)2 

Length  to  basis  of  caudal 09:{ 

Length  to  basis  of  anal  (axial) 071 

Length  to  basis  of  ventral  (axial) • 041 

Deptn  of  c&udal  peduncle 015 

Depthof  anterior  anal  rajs • 022 

Depth  at  occipital  crest 030 
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In  another  rather  larger  specimen,  which  agrees  with  that  above 
described,  the  lateral  line  is  well  preserved. 
From  the  South  Park,  Colorado. 

Amyzon  fusiforme,  «p.  not?. — Kepresented  by  a  very  small  fish,  which 
exhibits  fiiUy  ossified  bones,  but  may  be  immature.  It  exhibits  characters 
quite  distinctive,  although  the  caudal  peduncle,  anal  fin,  and  opposite 
parts  of  dorsal  are  wanting.  The  head  is  very  perfectly  preserved,  and 
is  of  a  regularly  short-conic  form,  with  equal  lips.  The  attentiated  muz- 
zle shows  none  of  the  obtuseness  characteristic  of  the  other  Amyzons. 
Another  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  ventral  fins,  which  stand  below  the 
eighth  instead  of  the  first  articulated  ray.  They  are  evidently  in  their 
normal  position,  and  the  ribs  are  undisturbed.  The  pectorals  extend 
more  than  half-way  to  the  ventrals.  There  are  seven  neural  spines  in 
front  of  the  first  interueural,  and  sixteen  between  the  latter  and  the  first 
interhaemal.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  species,  the  postclavicle  is  rather 
elongate  and  acute,  antl  the  parapophysial  element  of  the  anterior  ver- 
tebral mass  extends  as  far  down  as  the  line  of  the  middle  of  the  orbit. 

Measurements. 

M 

Length  of  head 0.0095 

Length  to  line  of  ventraU OUiO 

Length  to  line  of  anal 0239 

Depth  at  first  dorsal  ray 0105 

l>€pth  at  occiput  0070 


ON'  THE  CRANIAL  AND  DENTAL  CHARACTERS  OF  MEPHITINjE,  WITH 
DESCRiraONOF  MEPHITIS  FROXTATA,  N.  SP.  FOSS.* 


Bv  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A. 


DENTAL  FOEMUL.E. 
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MEPHITIS  FRONTATA,  Coucs,  n.  sp.  foss. 

DlAG. — Skull  extremely  bigh  in  the  middle ;  tbe  profile  of  tUe  upper 
outline  very  rapidly  descending  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  this  point 
to  the  occiput  and  muzzle.  Greatest  depth  of  akull  Tvithout  jaw  little 
less  than  half  its  length.  Zygoma  highly  ni'ched ;  the  bone  in  front  eoni- 
presaed  vertically  instead  of  laterally. 

Localiti/  of  remains. — Bone-caves  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fig.  1. 


This  species  is  founded  on  a  skull,  Xo.  2233  of  the  Smithsoniau  Mu- 
seum, obtained  by  ProfeasorBaird  in  the  bone-caves  of  Pennsylvauia.  The 
aiiimal  was  a  true  Mephitis,  as  evidenced  by  the  fuuctionally-Ueveloped 
anterior  upper  premolar  and  shape  of  the  jaw.  The  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
the  skull  in  profile.  Though  tbe  frontal  region  is  tumid  throughout 
Mephitintc,  there  is  seeu  in  the  recent  species  nothing  like  the  protuber- 
ance and  angulation  of  tbe  vertex  of  M.  frontata.  The  promiuence  is 
also  decidedly  more  posterior ;  it  is  something  over  and  above  the  gen- 
eral  tumidity    of   the    interorbital   region    of   recent   Mephitis;    th< 

*  BasEJ  on  the  malerial  in  [he  Museum  of  tbe  Smichsoaiau  luslitution. 
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shape  is  rather  as  a  Oulo;  bat  even  the  profile  of  the  latter  is  here  exag- 
gerated. The  prominence  appears  to  be  mainly  dne  to  enlargement  of 
the  frontal  sinnses,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  specimen,  on  Ti^hich  the  enter 
tablet  of  the  skull  is  abraded  in  places,  exposing  the  interior.  With 
this  genersQ  elevation  is  associated  a  notably  higher  arch  of  the  zy- 
goma ;  bnt  the  bone  itself  is  slenderer  than  in  recent  species  at  its 
anterior  portion,  -where  it  is  curiously  narrowed  vertically  instead  of 
being  laminar  throughout.  !None  of  these  characters  obtain  in  any  of 
the  numerous  recent  skulls  examined,  notwithstanding  the  great  varia- 
bility of  the  latter. 

The  animal  was  the  size  of  the  common  species.  The  skull  in  gen- 
eral bulk  is  intermediate  between  various  specimens  of  M,  mephitica. 

The  excellent  figure,  engraved  by  Nichols,  of  Washigton,  from  an 
photograph  on  wood  by  Smillie,  renders  further  description  unnecessary. 

MEPHITIS  MEPHITICA,  Bd.  ex  Shatr. 
( Jf.  americana  or  clwiga^  of  anthors.) 

The  cranium  of  no  animal  with  which  I  am  acquainted  varies  more 
than  that  of  the  skunk,  and  few  exhibit  such  remarkable  differences, 
independently  of  age  and  sex.  Some  specimens  are  more  than  a  fourth 
larger  than  others,  and  twice  as  heavy ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
range  of  variation  in  contour.  Compared  with  an  ordinary  ratio  of 
osteological  variability,  the  discrepancies  are  almost  on  a  par  with  those 
exhibited  by  the  coloration  of  the  animal  when  set  over  against  the  more 
constant  markin  gs  of  most  animals.  In  the  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  skulls 
examined,  I  find  that  the  western  ones,  and  especially  those  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  representing  occidentaUs  of  Baird,  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  and 
heavier  than  others,  more  widened  and  flattened  behind,  with  stronger 
and  more  flaring  sagittal  and  especially  occipital  crests.  But  these 
extremes  shade  insensibly  into  an  ordinary  pattern,  and  I  can  draw  no 
dividing  line.  Tables  of  measurements  would  show  these  variations, 
though  they  would  scarcely  render  that  realizing  sense  of  the  discrep- 
ancies that  is  found  by  laying  the  two  extremes  side  by  side.  An  aver- 
age cranium,  "No.  3816,  from  New  York,  is  selected  for  description,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  variations  of  the  whole  series  will  be  brought 
under  review. 

The  greatest  zygomatic  width  is  to  the  length  as  1  to  1.55,  or  slightly 
less  than  two-thirds  such  length.  A  similar  proportion  is  generally  pre- 
served. Viewed  from  above,  the  cranium  presents  a  short,  tumid,  rostral 
portion, high  at  the  nose,  tapering  on  either  side,  but  with  a  protuberance 
indicating  the  course  of  the  canine  tooth  in  the  bone,  subtruncate  in 
front,  with  large  subcircular  nasal  aperture,  in  this  view  much  fore- 
shortened. The  rostrum  is  about  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  if  meas- 
ured from  extreme  front  to  anterior  root  of  zygoma ;  the  zygoma,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  skull,  being,  respectively,  another  third.  In  other 
skulls,  the  rostrum  is  shorter  than  this,  and  "less  vaulted.  The  general 
convexity  of  the  rostrum  continues  on  to  the  forehead,  in  the  broa<i, 
smooth,  interorbital  space.  Supraorbital  processes  are  very  slight, 
being  only  indicated  in  a  little  bulging  at  the  frpnt,  where  the  anterior 
forks  of  the  sagittal  crest  come  to  the  brim  of  the  orbit.  There  is  thus 
scarcely  any  definition  of  the  orbit  from  the  general  temporal  fossa. 
The  point  of  greatest  constriction  of  the  skull  is  considerably  behind 


the  sapraorbital  process,  jast  about  half-way  from  eud  of  rostrum  to 
occiput,  and  opposite  tlie  apex  of  the  mandibular  coronoid^  when  the 
jaw  is  closed.  It  is  a  gradual  pinchiog-together  of  the  sides  of  the 
cranium  for  some  distance,  rather  than  an  abrupt  constriction  at  a 
particular  point.  It  is  sometimes  unsymmetrical,  one  side  being  more 
emarginate  than  the  other;  is  sometimes  scarcely  narrower  than  the 
interorbital  space,  sometimes  about  three-fourths  as  much.  Back  of  this 
point,  the  skull  widens  rapidly  to  the  hinder  root  of  the  zygoma  and 
mastoid ;  the  latter  being  the  broadest  point  of  the  skull  proper,  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  an  emargination,  in  which  lies  the  opening  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  not  visible  from  above.  From  each  mastoid,  the 
skull  narrows  in  an  approximately  straight  line  backward  and  upward 
for  u  distance,  and  then  ends  with  a  straight-across  contour,  more  or 
less  emarginate  on  the  median  line.  This  whole  posterior  boundary, 
representing  the  lambdoidal  crest,  is  extremely  variable,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  age,  but  fortuitously.  In  some  skulls — those  with  the  broadest 
back  part  and  most  flaring  occipital  crest — there  is  a  deep  emargination 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  skull,  boldly  salient  angles  on  either  side  of 
this,  and  a  concave  outline  thence  to  the  mastoid.  This  occipital  flange 
hides  all  the  parts  beneath  it.  For  the  rest,  the  top  of  the  skull  shows 
a  sagittal  crest,  (only  in  very  young  skulls  a  raised  tablet,)  well  marked 
ia  all  but  young  examples,  forking  anteriorly  (at  or  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  point  of  greatest  constriction)  to  send  a  curved  leg  outward  to 
either  supraorbital  process.  Aside  from  this  crest  and  the  occipital 
one,  the  general  cranial  surface  is  vaulted.  The  zygomatic  arches, 
viewed  above,  show  the  point  of  widest  divergence  near  their  posterior 
roots,  whence  they  gradually  and  regularly  converge  forward  with 
slight  curve. 

Viewed  in  profile,  the  skull  shows  its  highest  point  at  the  interorbital 
space,  whence  it  slopes  gradually  with  a  general  slight  convexity  to  the 
muzzle  and  occipital  protuberence.  This  highest  point  is  generally  a 
little,  sometimes  decidedly,  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  skull.  The 
frontal  profile  may  acquire  a  slight  concavity,  and  the  opposite  one  may 
be  slightly  sinuous,  owing  to  irregularity  of  the  sagittal  crest.  The 
muzzle  is  cut  squarely  ofl",  with  an  obliquity  of  perhaps  30  degrees  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  zygoma  shows  but  a  slight  upward  arch,  and 
no  beveling  or  special  curve  to  define  the  portion  of  the  orbit  which 
it  represents.  It  is  laminar,  narrowing  midway,  stoutest  near  poste- 
rior root.  The  anteorbital  foramen*  is  a  short  perforation  of  a  thin 
apper  plate  of  its  anterior  root;  behind,  the  glenoid  fossa  presents 
rather  forward  than  downward.  The  prominent  orifice  of  the  meatus 
presents  laterally  between  the  root  of  the  zygoma  and  the  mastoid, 
which  latter  is  a  protuberant  but  blunt  process  immediately  behind  the 
meatus.  Behind  this,  there  is  an  emargination,  terminated  by  the  prom- 
inent downward-projecting  paroccipital ;  back  of  this,  the  semicircular 
outline,  foreshortened,  of  the  occipital  condyle  appears. 

The  back  of  the  skull  is  a  subtriaugular  face,  flat  and  perpendicular 
in  general  superficies,  bounded  above  by  the  overhanging  sagittal  crest ; 
either  lateral  corner  being  the  prominent  paroccipital,  between  which 
appear  the  faces  of  the  oblique  condyles,  the  upper  border  of  the  fora- 
Diea  being  transverse  with  a  slight  curve. 

The  skull  from  below  shows  a  broad,  flat,  palatal  surface  f6r  about 
two^fifths  of  its  total  length.    The  palate  ends  about  opposite,  or  a  little 

'As  a  carious  but  not  very  infrequent  anomaly,  this  foramen  is  sometimes  divided  into 
s«Teral  separate  canals,  throug^h  which  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  pass  out  apart  from  each 
<^b(r.   I  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  Conepatus, 
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back  of,  the  posterior  molars.  This  terminal  shelf,  represeuting  the 
emargination  between  the  pterygoids,  is  always  broad  and  quite  trans- 
verse ;  bat  the  edge  varies  greatly  in  detail.  It  is  commonly  transverse, 
with  a  small  median,  backwardly-projectiug  point,  producing  a  doubk 
emargination.  It  may  be  simply  a  broad  carve,  or  it  may  present  a 
median  nick.  The  latter  case  is  ofkenest  observed  in  specimens  from 
the  West,  and  constituted  a  chief  character  upon  which  M.  oecid^ntali* 
rested ;  but,  with  a  larger  series  than  Professor  Baird  examined,  it  i.^ 
shown  to  be  wholly  fortuitoas.  The  general  shape  of  the  palate  is  tri- 
angular; including  the  teeth,  its  greatest  width  behind  is  about  a:> 
much  as  its  length ;  anteriorly,  it  presents  broad  but  short  incisive  fora 
mina,  scarcely  reaching  opposite  the  molars.  The  depth  of  the  pterygoid 
emargination  is  con^derably  less  than  the  length  of  the  palate. '  The 
pterygoids  are  simply  laminar,  with  strongly  hamulate  ends.  They  are 
usually''  parallel,  but  sometimes  converge  a  little  posteriorly,  makiog 
the  inclosed  space  club-shaped.  The  general  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  behind  is  quite  flat,  owing  to  slight  inflation  of  the  buUie.  These 
are  decidedly  convex  only  at  one  place,  interiorly,  elsewhere  flat,  and 
outwardly  produced  to  form  a  tubular  meatus.  Traces  of  separation 
from  surrounding  parts  long  persist;  at  least,  in  front.  About  the  bnlliv 
are  seen  the  following  foramina:  one  in  advance,  just  inside  tbe 
glenoid  fossa ;  two  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  bulla ;  three  along 
its  inner  border ;  one  more  exterior,  near  the  mastoid ;  one  far  posterior, 
in  the  occipital.  The  basi-sphenoid  suture,  early  obliterated,  is  straighUy 
transverse  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  bullae.  The  general  basilar 
area  is  flat,  narrowing  forward,  unmarked,  or  with  merely  a  slight  median 
ridge.  The  border  of  the  foramen  maguum  represents  a  deep  emar- 
gination of  the  posterior  border  of  this  area,  with  the  condylar  pro 
tuberance  on  either  side. 

All  the  bones  of  the  skull  finally  co-osaify,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
mandible,  and  most  are  joined  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  The 
periotic  and  internasal  sutures  persist  the  longest ;  the  latter  after  the 
nasals  are  consolidated  with  the  niaxillaries,  and  the  former  after  tbe 
basispheno-occipital  suture  is  obliterated.  When  found  separate,  the 
nasals  are  seen  to  be  regularly  concave  along  their  exterior  border, 
truncate  anteriorly,  with  a  produced  antero-lateral  corner,  and  received 
by  a  pointed  process  in  a  recess  of  the  frontal.  The  intermaxillary 
bone  forms  less  than  half  of  the  general  naso-maxillary  suture.  Tbe 
maxillary  extends  within  a  short  distance  of  tbe  supraorbital  protuber- 
ance. The  malar  is  rather  small,  and  fuses  early  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
zygomatic  arch.  The  occipital  bone  is  rather  late  to  co-ossify ;  the  supra- 
occipital  is  then  seen  to  represent  most  of  the  lambdoidal  crest,  reaching, 
on  either  hand,  from  the  median  line  half-way  to  the  mastoid  process ; 
thence  crossing  this  crest  to  the  paroccipital,  whence  the  suture  jpuus  on 
the  floor  of  the  skull  along  the  border  of  the  periotic  by  the  foramen 
lacerum  posteriusto  the  basi-sphenoid ,'  thence  straight  across  the  median 
line. 

The  lower  jaw  in  Mephitinw  is  never  locked,  as  far  as  known,  in  the 
glenoid  by  the  clasping  of  the  condyle  in  the  embrace  of  the  fossa,  as  is 
the  rule,  in  adult  life,  in  Meles  and  in  Taxidea^  and  as  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  Otters,  {Lutrince.)  The  ramus  of  the  mandible  is  stout,  and  nearly 
straight  along  the  tooth-bearing  portion ;  the-symphysis  is  thick,  short, 
abruptly  ascending  obliquely  forward.  Between  the  ramus  proper  and 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  lower  border  is  decidedly  emarginate,  and  tbe 
angle  itself  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  exflected  (cf.  Conepatm).  The  angle 
itself  is  obtuse,  and  there  is  a  decided  neck  in  the  outline  thence  to  tbe 
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condyle.  The  coud3'le  is  horizontal,  transverse,  xery  narrow,  and  acute 
internally;  on  the  outer  half,  its  articular  surface  looks  upward  ;  on  the 
inner  half,  backward.  The  coronoid  process  rises  straight  and  high, 
nearly  uniformly  tapering  to  the  apex,  a  perpendicular  from  which  falls 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  condyle  (c/.  Conepatiis).  The  general  mus- 
cular impression  on  its  outer  face  is  well  marked.  It  is  pointed  below, 
and  reaches  forward  on  the  ramus  to  a  point  underneath  the  last  lower 
wolar  {cf.  Canepatua). 

As  remarked  under  the  head  of  Conepatus,  the  dental  formula  of 
the  three  genera  of  Mephitince  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  differ.  The  dif- 
ference is  nil  as  between  Mephitis  and  Spilogale^  in  Conepatus^  a  supposed 
lesser  number  of  teeth  is  onlv  true  in  the  verv  small  size  of  the  abor- 
tive,  deciduous,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  functionally  developed  anterior 
upper  i^remolar.  In  Mephitis^  also,  the  tooth  may  be  very  small,  or  even 
abortive,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  jaw ;  it  is,  however,  normally 
present  and  readily  recognizable. 

Selecting  an  average  skull,  of  middle  age,  with  fully-developed,  yet  lit- 
tle-worn^ dentition,  (for  in  very  old  skulls  the  teeth  are  so  ground  down 
as  not  to  furnish  fair  characters,)  we  observe  the  following  points : 

The  back  upper  molar  is  the  largest  of  the  grinders,  about  as  long  as 
broad,  quadrate,  with  rounded  inner  corners,  and  entirely  tuberculous. 
It  is  completely  divided  across  lengthwise  by  a  sulcus,  on  the  outer  side 
of  which  is  a  narrow  portion,  much  higher  than  the  broad  inner  portion, 
aud  separated  from  it  not  only  by  the  groove  across  the  face  of  the  tooth, 
but  by  a  nick  in  the  hinder  border.    This  elevated  outer  moiety  is  ob- 
lique on  its  face  from  the  general  level  of  the  dentition ;  it  runs  to  a  point 
ai  its  fore  and  hind  end,  and  has  a  central,  slightly-excavated  field,  with 
irregular-raised  boundary.    The  flatter  inner  moiety  of  the  tooth  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  large  antero-iuternal  tubercle,  separated  by  a 
curved  sulcus  from  a  posterior  raised  margin.    The  next  tooth — back 
jtremolar — differs  altogether  from  the  same  flesh-tooth  in  the  Mustelincc. 
It  is  relatively  smaller,  and  has  not  a  prominent  isolated  antero-internal 
fang.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  triangular  in  general  outline,  the  inner  cor- 
ner of  the  triangle  representing  the  fang  of  the  Mustelinw  just  named : 
this  is  cuspidate,  but  this  whole  inner  moiety  is  low^  and  "tuberculous" 
in  comparison  with  the  elevated  and  truly  sectorial  character  of  the  rest 
of  the  tooth  ;  for,  viewed  in  profile  from  the  outside,  the  tooth  seems 
wholly  sectorial,  with  two  cusps,  an  anterior,  produced  acute  one,  and  a 
posterior,  shorter  and  obtuse,  separated  from  the  other  by  an  acute 
re-entrance.  Taken  together,  these  two  external  cusps  make  the  trenchant 
<?(lge  of  the  tooth.  The  next  premolar  is  immediately  and  very  markedly 
reduced  in  size;  it  is  a  small,  simple,  two-rooted,  conical,  acute  cusp, 
with  a  slight  posterior  "heel"  and  well-marked  cingulum  on  the  inner 
side.    The  next — anterior — premolar  is  exactly  like  the  foregoing,  but 
very  much  smaller  still,  and  single-rooted;  it  sometimes  aborts.   In  very 
old  skulls,  the  foregoing  descriptions  can  hardly  be  verified.    The  back 
molar  wears  down  to  a  perfectly  smooth  face,  with  raised  inner  and 
outer  borders;  the  flesh-tooth  loses  its  edge  and  inner  cusp,  and  becomes 
almost  tuberculous  throughout ;  the  other  premolars  become  mere  stumps 
The  canines  offer  no  points  for  remark.    Of  the  upper  incisors,  the 
lateral  pair  is  much  larger  than  the  rest,  though  not  longer.    I  fail  to 
appreciate  any  tangible  difference  in  this  respect  between  Conepatus  and 
^(epkitis.    The  tips  of  the  teeth  all  fall  in  the  same  line;  they  are  even 
and  regular;  the  ends  are  obscurely  lobate.    These  teeth  start  from  the 
sockets  quite  obliquely,  but  soon  turn  perpendicularly  downward,  with 
^^  appreciable  elbow. 
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In  the  lower  jaw,  tbe  back  molar,  as  usual,  is  small,  simple,  circular, 
siugle-rooted,  with  a  central  depression  and  irregularly-raised  margin. 
The  next  molar  is  much  the  largest  of  the  series,  and  very  notably  dif- 
ferent from  the  same  tooth  in  2lu8teUn(e.  It  is  fairly  sectorial  through- 
out ;  for  the  back  i)ortion,  though  lower  than  the  rest,  is  decidedly  of 
the  same  character  as  the  other  part.  This  tooth  consists  of  five  cusps : 
a  posterior  pair,  side  by  side,  inner  and  outer,  of  equal  size  and  similar 
shape;  a  middle  pair,  side  by  side,  the  outer  of  which  is  larger  and 
sharper  than  the  inner ;  and  a  single  anterior  cusp.  The  latter  forms,  with 
the  exterior  middle  cusp,  the  main  trenchant  edge  of  the  tootk.  The 
interior  middle  cusp  is  a  higher  development  of  the  "  heel,'^  more  or  less 
prominent  on  the  iuner  face  of  the  main  cusp  of  the  musteline  tooth. 
The  posterior  pair  of  cusi)S  is  the  low  tuberculous  part  of  the  tooth  in 
Mustelince.  The  first  premolar  from  behind  is  a  simple  conical  cusp,  two- 
rooted,  with  evident  heels,  both  before  and  behind,  and  a  well-uiarketl 
cingulum.  The  next  tooth  is  similar,  but  smaller,  with  less  of  a  girdle, 
and  scarcely  an  anterior  heel.  The  anterior  premolar  is  like  the  last, 
but  smaller  still,  and  single-rooted.  I  have  not  seen  its  abortion.  In 
very  old  skulls,  the  two  molars  become  ground  almost  perfectly  flat,  and 
the  premolars  become  stubby  cones.  The  lower  canines  are  shorter, 
relatively  stouter,  and  more  curved  than  the  upper  ones ;  there  is  usually 
quite  an  elbow  at  the  point  of  greatest  curve.  The  inferior  incisors  are 
more  nearly  of  a  size  than  is  usual  in  Mustelinw^  and  more  regular,  i.  e., 
none  are  crowded  out  of  the  general  plane;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree only.  The  outer  i)air  is  larger  than  the  rest ;  viewed  from  the 
front,  they  widen  from  base  to  tip,  and  the  apex  is  emarginate.  The 
nextpair  sets  a  little  back  from  the  general  plane ;  for,  though  their  faces  are 
generally  quite  flush  with  the  others,  yet  their  greater  thickness  causes 
them  to  protrude  behind.  All  the  under  incisors  are  approximately  of 
one  length.  The  cutting-edge  of  the  outer  pair  is  oblique ;  of  the  others, 
horizontal.  The  cutting-edge  of  the  outer  pair  is  nicked,  as  already  said ; 
and  the  front  faces  of  the  rest  are  marked  by  a  sulcus  ending  in  a 
slight  bilobation  of  their  cutting-edges. 

SPILOGALE  PUTORIUS,  Cones  ex  Linn.» 

Mephitis  zorULUf  hicolor  or  interrupta  of  late  authors. 

Numerous  specimens  before  me,  labeled  "  hicolor  "  and  "  zorillaj^^  exhibit 
surprising  variation  in  size  and  shape,  without,  however,  warranting 
presumption  that  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  species.  Independently  ot 
the  usual  differences  according  to  age,  there  is  a  remarkable  range  of 
variation  in  the  width  and  depression  of  the  skull  behind  and  devel- 
opment of  the  occipital  crest.  An  average  specimen  is  selected  for 
description,  in  which  the  range  of  variation  will  be  also  noted.  Com- 
parative expressions  used  have  reference  to  the  skull  of  Mephitis 
mepkitica. 

The  skull  is  smaller  than  that  of  M.  mephiiica;  excepting  one  abnor- 
mally large  example,  all  are  mnch  less  in  every  dimension  than  tbe 
smallest  (adult)  skulls  of  M.  mephitica  which  I  have  seen.  Viewed  from 
above,  the  muzzle  appears  more  tapering,  if  not  also  relatively  shorter; 
the  angle  of  obliquity  of  truncation  of  the  nasal  orifice  is  much  the 
same.  Supraorbital  processes  are  small,  but  well  defined,  as  acute 
eminences,  prolonged  from  well-defined  ridges  of  bone  divaricating  from 
the  sagittal  crest.    This  crest  is  a  single  and  acute  ridge  in  adult 

^Fiverra  putorittSj  L.,  Syst.  Nat.,i,  10th  ed.,  1758,  p.  44.     (Based  on  Catesby. ) 
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skulls ;  in  3'ouug  ones,  it  is  a  tablet  of  bone,  the  sides  of  which  separate 
almost  at  once  from  the  occipital  protuberance.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
postorbital  constriction  of  the  skulls ;  the  least  width  there  being  little, 
if  any,  less  than  the  interorbital  width.  The  lateral  divergence  of  the 
zygomata  is  much  as  in  the  last  species.  Behind,  the  skull  is  notably 
widened  and  flattened,  almost  as  in  Taoculea  the  intermastoid  diameter 
being  relatively  much  greater  than  it  is  in  either  ConepaivaoT  Mephitis  ; 
in  fact,  it  Is  not  ver^^  much  less  than  the  interz3'gomatic  width,  in  some 
cases,  at  least.  The  occipital crestisstrongly  developed, anditsoutlineis 
characteristic  in  the  great  convexity  of  contour  on  each  side  and  deep 
median  emargination ;  in  other  genera  the  median  emarginatiou  is  always 
slight,  sometimes  nil;  and  the  lateral  outline  from  the  mastoid  to  the 
point  where  the  supraoccipital  bones  leave  the  general  occipital  crest 
is  about  straight — ^if  anything,  conqave. 

A  notable  peculiarity  appears  in  the  profile-view  of  the  skull.  The 
dorsal  outline  in  Mephitis  mephitica  is  strongly  convex,  with  a  high 
point  about  the  middle,  and  this  is  carried  to  an  extreme  in  M.frontata; 
in  the  present  case,  the  same  outline  is  nearly  straight  from  the  ends  of 
the  nasals  to  near  the  occipital  protuberance;  in  fact,  the  skull  is  as  flat 
on  top  as  an  Otter's,  and  flatter  than  a  Badger's.  The  zygomata  are 
strongly  arched  upward,  with  a  regular  curve  throughout,  instead  of 
being  highest  behind ;  the  prominence  of  the  bulla  ossea  on  the  floor  of 
the  skull  is  sufficient  to  bring  this  part  fairly  into  view  from  the  side,  as  is 
scarcely  the  case  in  M,  mephitica  ;  this  feature  is  also  due,  in  part,  to 
an  abbreviation  of  the  mastoid  process,  which  is  hardly  at  all  produced 
downward. 

On  the  floor  of  the  skull,  the  principal  feature  is  the  width  behind, 
which,  beingsimply  co-ordinate  with  the  general  lateral  dilatation  already 
noticed,  requires  no  further  comment.  The  paroccipitalsare  very  small — 
in  fact,  mere  nibs  of  bone,  hardly  able  to  bear  the  term  **i)rocess.''  There 
is  also  a  jioint  in  connection  with  the  bullae  auditori^.  These  are  not 
only  more  bullous  at  the  usual  point  of  greatest  inflation,  but  behind 
tbis,  the  part  that  reaches  between  the  lateral  elements  of  the  occipital 
hone  and  the  lateral  portion  of  the  lambdoidal  crest  has  also  a  general 
smooth  convexity  instead  of  an  irregular  concavity.  The  bony  palate 
ends  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  M.  mephitica,  and  shows  the  same 
varia{;ion  in  the  character  of  the  edge  of  this  shelf. 

The  mandible,  though,  of  course,  proportionally  smaller  than  in  3t, 
mephitica,  is  identical  in  shape,  contrasting  equally  well  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Conepatus,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

The  smaller  size  aside,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  dentition  of 
this  species  calling  for  comment  in  comparison  with  Mephitis,  The 
anterior  premolar  is  well  developed,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  dentition 
is,  in  other  respects,  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Mephitis;  the  np^ev 
sectorial  tooth,  (posterior  premolar,)  however,  has  the  cusp  of  its  inner 
moiety  rather  a  pointed  process  of  the  border  itself  than  a  conical  cusp, 
surmounting  this  inner  part. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  one  specimen,  as  an  abnormality,  the  ante- 
rior upper  premolar  has  aborted  entirely  on  the  right  side,  though  pres- 
ent on  the  left;  while  the  lower  jaw  of  the  same  specimen  shows  an 
abortive  posterior  premolar  on  the  left  side.  But,  in  general,  in  Mephi- 
ftno',  abortion  or  other  irregularities  of  dentition  are  less  frequent  than 
in  the  Atustelina^,  where  the  smaller  teeth  are  more  crowded. 
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Mephitis  iThio$mus)mesoleucus,  LiciiT.,  and  most  late  authors. 

lu  the  following  description,  reference  is  had  to  the  same  parts  of  Jf. 

mephiticay  to  which  all  expressions  of  comparison  apply.    The  account  is 
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based  mainly  upon  No.  -^— --  Mus.  Smiths.  Inst,  from  Texas,  but  several 

other  specimens  are  examined  at  the  same  time. 

Viewed  from  above,  the  muzzle  is  notably  tapering — decidedly  more 
so  than  in  M.  mephitica^  though  the  calibre  at  the  base  of  the  zygomata 
is  even  greater.  The  nasal  aperture  is  much  less  foreshortened  in  this 
view.  Supraorbital  processes  are  barely,  or  not  at  all,  recognizable: 
the  prongs  of  the  sagittal  crest  are  faintly  indicated  or  entirely  inap- 
preciable. The  point  of  greatest  constriction  of  the  skull  (about  mid 
way  between  muzzle  and  occiput)  is  well  marked  and  abrupt ;  the  skull 
immediately  swelling  behind  it,  forming  a  decided  projection  into  the 
temporal  fossa,  hardly  or  not  seen  in  M.  mepMtiea.  The  cranial  douie  is 
rather  higher  and  fuller.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  comparatively 
shorter,  more  divergent,  and  more  regularly  curved.  In  profile,  the  differ- 
ences are  more  striking.  The  highest  part  of  the  skull  is  back  over  the 
cranial  dome,  not  at  the  interorbital  space ;  the  slope  is  but  slight  thence 
to  the  occipital  protuberance,  but  is  long  and  regular  from  the  same  spot 
to  the  incisor  teeth ;  for  so  great  is  the  obliquity  of  the  nasal  orifice 
that  the  end  of  the  muzzle  comes  into  this  general  curve,  instead  of 
rising,  with  slight  obliquity,  from  the  teeth  to  then  bend  abruptly 
backward  at  an  angle.  Xaue  of  the  specimens,  unluckily,  are  young 
enough  to  show  the  nasal  sutures;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  bones, 
if  not  also  the  neighboring  part  of  the  maxillaries  and  intermaxil- 
laries,  will  be  found  to  afford  good  characters.  The  anteorbital  foramen 
(as  in  other  species,  sometimes  subdivided  into  several  separate  canals) 
is  farther  forward  and  higher  up,  piercing  a  thicker  zygomatic  root,  and 
consequently  being  rather  a  tube  than  a  hole.  The  zygomatic  bones 
are  slenderer  and  less  laminar  than  in  Mephitis,  The  arch,  as  a  whole, 
is  shorter  and  more  anterior;  in  skulls  of  the  same  length  laid  together, 
the  back  roots  of  the  arch  in  Conepatiis  fall  in  advance  of  the  other  when 
the  muzzles  are  together.  Viewed  from  behind,  the  occipital  surface  is 
much  higher  and  narrower:  thus  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  occipital  protuberance  is  greater  than  the  inter- 
paroccipital  width;  in  Mephitis^  \t\^^  if  anything,  less.  Beneath,  the 
palate  is  seen  to  end  some  distance  back  of  a  line  drawn  across  behind 
the  molars;  the  pterygoids  and  contained  interspace  are  correspondingly 
shorter  than  in  Mephitis^  in  which  the  palate  ends  more  nearly  opposite 
the  back  molars.  The  edge  of  the  palatal  shelf  is  simply  transverse  in 
some  specimens,  while  in  others  it  shows  a  little  median  process  back- 
ward, and  we  may  presume  that  in  other  cases  it  is  nicked,  for  all  this 
variation  is  now  well  known  to  occur  in  both  Mephitis  and  Spilogale. 

The  lower  jaw  gives  excellent  characters.  The  angle  of  the  mandible 
is  strongly  exflected  and  the  emargination  between  this  and  the  condyle 
is  slight.  The  coronoid  process  rises  with  considerable  backward 
obliquity,  with  a  very  convex  anterior  border,  and  concave  posterior  one, 
carrying  the  apex  of  the  bone  backward  to  a  point  nearly  or  directly 
over  the  condyle. 

*  Viverra  n  apurito^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.,  i,  1788,  p.  88. 
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A  peculiarity  of  the  dentition  of  Conepatus  has  been  unduly  exagger- 

2—2 

ated  by  some  authors  who  assign  a  different  dental  formula,  (pm,  ^j-— 

o—o 

3-3 
as  against  pm,^-^  in  ^Lephitis,)    But  the  supposed  wanting  anterior 

premolar  is  present  as  a  rule ;  though  it  is  always  minute,  probably 
never  functionally  developed,  and  deciduous  or  abortive  on  one  or  both 
sides.  I  see  this  small  tooth  plainly  in  two  skulls  before  me,  but  do  not 
find  it  in  a  third ;  in  which  last,  there  is  instead  an  unusul  diastema 
between  the  canine  and  the  nearest  premolar.  This  point  disposed  of, 
nothing  in  the  dentition  of  Conepatus  calls  for  special  remark.  The 
detailed  account  given  under  the  head  of  Mephitis  mephitica  is  here  equally 
applicable. 

Vertebrre,  C,  7;  D.,  16  ;  L.,  5 ;  S.,  3 ;  Cd.,  18.  (Oermrd.) 


ANCIENT  RUINS  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  COLORADO. 


By  W.  II.  Jackson'. 


In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  Colorado  Territory,  west  of  the 
oue  hundred  and  eighth  degri&e  of  longitude,  are  groups  of  old  ruined 
liousea  and  towns,  displacing  a  civilization  and  intelligence  far  beyond 
that  of  any  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  or  adjacent  Territory/ 

It  will  be  my  endeavor,  in  the  few  pages  following,  to  describe  these 
with  as  much  minuteness  and  circumspection  asa  very  hasty  trip  enabled 
me  to  observe ;  depending  more  upon  the  pictorial  illustrations  acorn- 
panying  this  article  for  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  than  upon  my 
choice  of  words. 

Extending  around  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  is  one  of 
the  grandest  uplifts  of  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  the  Sierra 
San  Juan.  The  drainage  from  its  southern  face  supplies  the  half-dozen 
streams  which  go  to  make  up  the  Rio  San  Juan,  liowing  westwardly 
into  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  To  the  southwest,  standing  isolated 
and  alone,  is  another  great  mass  of  trachytic  mountain-peaks,  known 
as  the  Sierra  La  Plata,  from  which  flow  the  Rio  La  Plata  and  the  Rio 
tie  los  Mancos,  the,  most  western  of  any  importance  of  the  northern 
trihntaries  of  the  San  Juan. 

Although  ruins  in  considerable  number  and  importance  were  said  to 
exist  along  the  Rio  Las  xVnimas  and  San  Juan  ;  we  did  not  think 
it  best  to  spare  any  of  the  little  time  at  our  disposal  for  their  inves- 
tigation. Our  object  being  to  And  those  in  which  the  picturesque 
predominated  and  were  the  least  known,  we  directed  our  course  to 
the  wei5tward,  having  obtained  reliable  information  of  the  existence 
of  some  which  would  come  up  to  our  anticipations.  The  Rio  de  los 
Mancos,  {from  what  circumstance  so  named  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn,)  rising  in  two  principal  forks  among  the  western  foot-hills 
of  the  Sierra  La  Plata,  flows  southwesterly  through  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valleys  to  a  great  table-land,  known  as  the  ^'  Mesa  Verde,"  and  en- 
tering, flows  directly  south  through  it,  to  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  then  turning  west  again  joins  that  stream  near  the  crossing  of  the 
boundary-lines  of  the  four  Territories. 

Commencing  our  observations  in  the  park -like  valley  between  the 
we«a  and  the  mountains,  we  find  that  the  low  benches  which  border  the 
stream  upon  either  side  bear  faint  vestiges  of  having,  at  some  far-away 
time,  been  covered  with  dwellings,  grouped  in  communities  apparently, 
but  now  so  indistinct  as  to  present  to  the  eye  little  more  than  unin- 
telligible mounds.  By  a  little  careful  investigation,  however,  lines  of 
foundations  of  gTeat  squares  of  blocks  of  single  buildings  and  of  circu- 
lar inclosnres  can  be  made  out ;  the  latter  generally  with  a  depressed 
center,  showing  an  excavation  for  some  purpose.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  mounds  were  now  overgrown  with  artemisia,  pinon  pine,  and 
cedar,  concealing  them  almost  entirely  from  casual  observation.  We 
found  the  surest  indication  of  the  proximity  of  these  old  ruins  by  the 
great  quantities  of  broken  pottery,  whicii  covered  the  ground  in  their 
2  B 
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neighborhood ;  the  same  curiously  iudented,  paiuted,  and  ghized  >yare 
found  throughout  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  was  all  broken  into 
very  small  pieces ;  none  that  we  could  find  being  larger  than  a  silver 
dollar.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  make  any  excavations  about  these  old 
mounds;  but  suck  little  scratching  around  as  we  could  do  developed 
nothing  new  below  the  surface,  that  which  covered  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  scattered  since  the  demolition  of  the  homes  of  the 
makers.  Nowhere  among  these  open-plains  habitations  could  we  dis 
cover  any  vestiges  of  stone-work,  either  in  building  material  or  implo 
ments.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  houses  were  all  of  adobe ;  the  mound 
like  character  of  the  remains  justifying  tliat  belief. 

The  "Mesa  Verde '^  extends  north  and  south  about  twenty, and 
east  and  west  about  forty  miles.  It  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  Creta 
ceous  sandstone,  with  a  very  nearly  horizontal  bedding,  so  that 
the  escarpment  is  about  equal  upon  all  sides,  ranging  from  ClMi 
to  1,000  leet  in  height.  The  capping  or  upper  strata  are  generally 
firmly  and  solidly  bedded,  and  retain  a  perpendicular  face  of  from  20b 
to  500  feet.  It  is  generally,  however,  a  succession  of  benches,  one  above 
the  other,  and  connected  by  the  vStoe[)  slopes  of  the  talus.  Side-canons 
penetrate  the  ^nesa^  and  ramifv  it  in  every  direction,  always  presenting 
a  perpendicular  face,  so  that  it  is  only  at  very  rare  intervals  that  the 
top  can  be  reached ;  but,  once  up  there,  we  find  excellent  grazinjr. 
good  springs,  and  thick  groves  of  cedar,  and  the  pinon-pine.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  canon  up,  the  slopes  of  the  escarpment  were  thickly 
covered  with  groves  of  co(hir  and  piiiou,  gnarled  and  dwarfed,  but 
sucking  up  a  vigorous  livelihood  from  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
barren  declivities.  Below,  the  cotton- wood  and  willow  grew  luxun 
antly  beside  the  streams,  while  dense  growths  of  a  reedy  grass  towered 
above  our  heads  as  we  rode  through  it.  Throughout  its  entire  length. 
the  canon  preserves  an  average  width  of  about  200  yards,  sometimes 
much  wider  and  again  narrower.  The  stream,  meandering  from  side 
to  side,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  beaver-dams,  cuts  a  deep  chau 
uel  in  the  friable  earth,  which  characterizes  all  the  valley-lands  of 
this  region.  The  banks  upon  either  one  side  or  the  other  are  per- 
pendicular, so  that  it  was  an  extremely  troublesome  matter  to  cross. 
Added  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  in  an<l  out  of  the  stream  was  the 
thick-matted  jungle  of  undergrowth,  tall,  reedy  gravss,  willows,  and 
thorny  bushes,  all  interlaced  and  entwined  by  tough  and  wiry  grape 
vines.  The  current  is  sluggish,  and  the  water  tinged  with  a  milky 
translucency,  gathered  from  the  soil.  The  bottom  is  gravelly,  but  is  cov- 
•ered  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  with  a  very  soft  and  miry  mud.  In 
•every  turn  were  deep  pools  gouged  out,  so  that  the  stream  seemed  to  be 
a  succession  of  them ;  riffles  or  bars  of  sandy  gravel  intervening,  through 
which  the  water  oozed  rather  than  flowed. 

Entering  the  canon  at  its  upper  end,  we  strike  into  the  old  Indian 
trail,  which  comes  over  from  the  head  of  the  liio  Dolores,  and,  passing 
<low  n  this  canon  a  short  distance,  turns  off  to  the  left  and  goes  over  to 
the  head  of  the  San  Juan.  About  a  hundred  Indians  had  just  pissed 
•over  it  with  their  horses  and  goats,  so  that  it  was  in  most  excellent 
traveling  order,  although  winding  in  and  out,  and  over  and  among 
great  blocks  of  sandstone  and  other  debris  from  above ;  the  encroaching 
stream,  too,  frequently  forced  our  narrow  pathway  high  up  on  the  slopes 
of  the  projecting  spurs,  the  treacherous  character  of  the  banks  of  the 
stream  forbidding  the  crossing  and  recrossing  usual  in  such  cases. 
Grouped  along  in  clusters,  and  singly,  were  indications  of  former  habi- 
tations, very  nearly  obliterated,  and  consisting   mostly,  in  the   first 
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four  or  five  ruiles,  of  the  same  mound-like  forms  noticed  above,  and 
accompanied  always  by  the  scattered,  broken  pottery.  Among  them  we 
found  one  bnildiucr  of  squared  and  carefully-laid  sandstone ;  one  face 
only  exposed,  of  three  or  four  courses,  above  the  mass  of  dihrin^  which 
covered  everything.  This  building  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  banks 
of  the  stream ;  was  apparently  about  10  feet  by  8,  the  usual  size,  as  near 
as  we  could  determine,  of  nearly  all  the  separate  rooms  or  houses  in  the 
larger  blocks,  none  larger,  and  many  not  more' than  5  feet  square.  The 
stones  exposed  were  each  about  7  by  12  inches  square  and  4  inches 
thick;  those  in  their  original  position  retaining  correct  angles,  but,  when 
thrown  down,  were  worn  away  and  rounded  by  attrition  to  shapeless 
bowlders.  Being  so  exposed  to  the  elements,  the  cementing  material 
which  bound  the  masonry  together  was  entirely  worn  away  upon  the 
surface ;  but,  upon  pulling  awa3'  a  few  courses,  it  was  found  binding  the 
rocks  to;xcther  quite  firmly.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  was  any- 
thing more  than  an  adobe  mortar. 

As  we  progressed  down  the  caiion,  the  same  general  characteristics 
held  good ;  the  great  majority  of  the  ruins  consisting  of  heaps  of 
fh'brh^  a  central  mass  considerably  higher  and  more  massive  than  the 
surioiinding  lines  of  subdivided  squares.  Small  buildings,  not  more 
than  8  feet  square,  were  often  found  standing  alone  apparently;  no  trace 
of  any  other  being  detected  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

We  now  commenced  to  note  another  peculiar  feature.  Upon  our  right, 
the  long  slopes  of  protruding  strata  and  debris  formed  promontories, 
extending  out  into  the  canon.  Upon  these,  and  not  more  than  50  feet 
above  the  stream,  we  found  vestiges  of  former  occupation;  the  founda- 
tions in  every  case  being  circular,  with  a  deep  depression  in  the  center. 
They  generally  occured  in  pairs,  two  side  b^^  side,  and  ranging  from  10  to 
20  feet  in  diameter.  No  mascftiry  of  any  kind  was  visible,  but  thickly 
strewn  all  about  any  quantity  of  broken  pottery.  Above  were  indica- 
tions of  habitations  in  the  face  of  the  clitf,  but  not  enough  to  warrant 
liirther  search. 

At  those  places  where  the  trail  ran  high  up,  and  near  the  more  pre- 
cipitous portion  of  the  bluff,  we  found  remnants  of  stone  walls,  inclosing 
j^paces  of  from  5  to  12  feet  in  length,  in  the  cave-like  crevices  running 
along  the  seams.  They  were  pretty  well  demolished,  the  stones  un- 
dressed and  imbedded  in  mud  mortar.  In  many  places,  little  niches  or 
crevices  in  rock  had  been  walled  up  into  cupboard-like  inclosures 
of  about  the  size  of  a  bushel-basket.  We  searched  them  eagerly,  but  they 
had  all  been  despoiled  before  us.  Nothing  of  any  greater  importance 
was  found  up  to  the  time  we  made  camp  at  nightfall.  All  that  we  had 
seen  during  the  day  was  of  exceeding  interest,  but  came  far  short  of 
our  expectations. 

Our  camp  for  the  .night  was  among  the  stunted  piELons  and  cedars 
iaimediately  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  the  viesa;  its  steep  slopes 
and  perpendicular  faces  rising  nearly  1,000  feet  above  us.  Quantities 
of  brolien  pottery  were  strewn  from  above  down,  across  the  trail,  to  the 
CMl^e  of  the  stream;  and,  as  ruins  of  some  sort  generally  followed,  close 
attention  was  paid  to  the  surroundings ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
^^mall  square  inclosure  of  rough  slabs  of  stone,  set  in  the  earth  endwise, 
and  indicating,  possibly,  a  grave,  nothing  was  found  to  reward  our 
search.  Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  walls  of  the 
canon,  one  of  the  party  descried  far  up  the  cliff  what  appeared  to 
be  a  house,  with  a  square  wall,  and  apertures  indicating  two  stories, 
but  so  far  up  that  only  the  very  sharpest  eyes  could  define  anything 
satisfactorily.     We  had  no  field-glass  with  the  party,  and  to  this  fact  is 
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probably  due  the  reason  we  had  not  seen  others  daring  the  day  in  this 
same  line;  for  I  doubt  not  that  ruins  exist  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  canon,  far  above  and  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  observation. 
Cedars  and  pities  also  grow  thickly  along  the  ledges  upon  which  they 
are  built,  hiding  completely  anything  behind  them.  All  that  we  did 
find  were  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  cliffs  themselves,  with  bat 
few,  and  then  only  the  smallest,  apertures  toward  the  canon ;  the  surface 
being  dressed  very  smooth,  and  showing  no  lines  of  masonry,  it  was 
only  upon  the  very  closest  inspection  tha(  the  house  could  be  separated 
from  the  cliff. 

The  discovery  of  this  one,  so  far  above  anything  heretofore  seen, 
inspired  us  immediately  with  the  ambition  to  scale  the  height  and 
explore  it,  although  night  was  drawing  on  fast,  and  darkness  would 
probably  overtake  us  among  the  precipices,  with  a  chance  of  being  de- 
tained there  all  night.  All  hands  started  up,  but  only  two  persevered 
to  the  end.  The  first  500  feet  of  ascent  were  over  a  long,  steep  8loi>e  of 
debris,  overgrown  with  cedar;  then  came  alternate  perpendiculars  and 
slopes ;  in  one  place  a  clear  exposure  of  about  25  feet  of  very  fine- 
looking  bituminous  coal.  Immediately  below  the  house  was  a  nearly 
perpendicular  ascent  of  100  feet.  That  puzzled  us  for  a  while,  and  then 
we  were  only  able  to  surmount  it  by  findingcracks  and  crevices  into  which 
fingers  and  toes  could  be  inserted.  From  the  little  ledges  occasionally 
found,  and  by  stepping  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  and  grasping 
tufts  of  yucca,  one  would  draw  himself  up  to  another  shelf,  and  then,  by 
letting  down  a  stick  of  cedar,  a  hand,  or  foot,  would  assist  the  other. 
Soon  we  reached  a  slope,  smooth  and  steep,  in  which  there  had  been 
cut  a  series  of  steps,  now  weathered  away  into  a  series  of  undulating 
hummocks,  by  which  it  was  easy  to  ascend,  and  without  them,  almost 
an  impossibility.  Another  short,  steep  slope,  and  wo  were  under  the 
ledge  upon  which  was  our  house,  (Fig.  12,  Plate  III.)  It  was  getting 
quite  dark,  so  we  delayed  no  longer  than  to  assure  ourselves  that  it  was 
all  we  hoped  for,  and  to  prospect  a  way  up  when  we  should  return  the 
next  morning  with  the  photographic  outfit  and  note-books. 

Bright  and  early,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  dispatched,  we  commenced 
the  ascent.  Mexico,  our  little  pack-mule,  with  the  apparatus  upon  ber 
back,  bj'  sharp  tacks  and  lively  scrambling  over  the  rocks,  was  able 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  precipice  of  which  I  have  spoken  above.  Up 
this  we  hauled  the  boxes  containing  the  camera  and  chemicals  by  the 
long  ropes  taken  from  the  pack-saddle.  One  man  was  shoved  up  ahead, 
over  the  worst  place,  with  the  rope,  and,  tying  it  to  a  tree,  the  others  easily 
ascended. 

The  house  stood  upon  a  narrow  ledge,  which  formed  the  floor,  and 
was  overhung  by  the  rocks  of  the  cliff.  The  depth  of  this  ledge  was 
about  10  feet  by  about  20  in  length,  and  the  vertical  space  between  ledge 
and  overhanging  rock  some  fifteen  feet.  The  house  occupied  the  left- 
hand  half  as  we  face  it ;  the  rest  being  reserved  as  a  sort  of  esplanade, 
a  small  portion  of  the  wall  remaining,  which  cut  it  off  from  the  narrow 
ledge  running  beyond.  The  edges  of  the  ledge  upon  which  the  house 
stood  were  rounded  off,  so  that  its  outside  walls  had  to  be  built  upon  an 
incline  of  about  forty-five  degrees ;  the  esplanade,  too,  had  been  extended 
by  three  abutments,  built  out  flush  with  the  walls  of  the  house,  upon 
the  steeply-inclined  slope,  and  giving  support  probably  to  a  floor  and 
balustrade. 

The  house  itself,  perched  up  in  its  little  crevice  like  a  swallow's  nest, 
consisted  of  two  stories,  with  a  total  height  of  about  12  feet,  leaving  a 
space  of  two  or  three  feet  between  the  top  of  the  walls  and  the  over- 
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hanging  rock.    We  could  not  determine  satisfactorily  whether  any  other 
roof  had  ever  existed  or  whether  the  walls  ran  np  higher  and  joined  the 
rock,  bat  we  incline  to  the  first  supposition.    Tbe  ground-plan  showed  a 
front  room  about  6  by  9  feet  in  dimensions,  and  back  of  it  two  smaller 
ones,  the  face  of  the  rock  forming  their  back  walls.    These  'were  each 
about  5  by  7  feet  square.    The  left  hand  of  the  two  back  rooms  projected 
beyond  the  front  room  in  an  L.   The  cedar  beams,  which  had  divided  the 
hoDse  into  two  Hoors,  were  gone,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  splintered 
pieces  and  ends  remainiug  in^he  wall,  just  enough  to  show  what  they 
were  made  of.    We  had  some  Tittle  doubt  as  to  whether  the  back  rooms  ' 
were  diyided  in  the  same  way,  nothing  remaining  to  prove  the  fact, 
excepting  holes  in  the  walls,  at  the  same  height  as  the  beams  in 
the  other  jjortion.      In  the  lower  front  room  were  two  apertures, 
one  serving  as  a  door,  and  opening  out  upon  the  esplanade,  about 
20  by  30  inches  in  size,   the  lower  sill  24  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
the  other  a  small  outlook^  about  12  inches  square,  up  near  the  ceiling, 
and  looking  over  the  whole  cailon  beneath.    In  the  upper  story,  a  window 
corresponded  in  size,  shape,  and  position  to  the  larger  one  below, 
both  commanding  an  extended  view  down  the  canon.    The  upper  lintel 
of  thi.s  window  was  of  small,  straight  sticks  of  cedar,  of  about  the  size 
of  one's  finger,  laid  close  together,  the  small  stones  of  the  masonry 
resting  upon  them.    Directly  opposite  this  window  was  a  similar  one,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  but  opening  into  a  large  reservoir,  or  cistern,  the 
upper  walls  of  which  came  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  window.    It  was 
semicircular,  inclosing  the  angle  formed  by  the  wall  against  the  rock, 
with  an  approximate  capacity  of  about  two  and  a  half  hogsheads. 
From  the  window,  and  extending  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
was  a  series  of  cedar  pegs,  about  a  foot  apart,  enabling  the  occupants 
to  easily  reach  the  bottom.    The  entire  construction  of  this  little  human 
eyrie  displayed  wonderful  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and   some  taste. 
Perpendiculars  were  well  regarded,  and  the  angles  carefully  squared. 
The  stones  of  the  outer  rooms  or  front  were  all  squared  and  smoothly 
faced,  but  were  not  laid  in  regular  courses,  as  they  are  not  uniform  in 
size,  ranging  from  15  inches  in  length  and  8  in  thickness  down  to  very 
small  ones.    About  the  corners  and  the  windows,  considerable  care  and 
judgment  were  evident  in  the  overlapping  of  the  joints,  so  that  all  was 
held  firmly  together.    The  only  sign  of  weakness  was  in  the  bulging 
outward  of  the  front  wall,  produced  by  the  giving  way  or  removal  of 
tbe  floor-beams.    The  back  portions  were  built  of  rough  stone,  firmly 
cemented  together.    The  mortar  was  compact  and  hard,  a  grayish-white, 
resembling  lime  mortar,  but  cracking  all  over,  like  some  of  the  adobe 
mortars.    All  the  interstices  between  the  larger  stones  were  carefully 
chinked  in  with  small  chips  of  the  same  material.    The  partitions  were 
of  the  same  character  as  the  smooth  wall  outside,  both  presenting  some- 
what the  appearance  of  having  been  rubbed  down  smooth  after  they 
were  laid.    The  apertures,  from  one  room  to  another,  were  small,  corre- 
sponding in  size  and  position  to  those  outside.    Most  peculiar,  however, 
was  the  dressing  of  the  walls  of  the  upper  and  lower  front  rooms. 
Both  wefe  plastered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sooie  firm  cement  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  colored  a  deep  maroon-red,  with  a 
dingy  white  band  8  inches  in  breadth,  running  around  floor,  sides,  and 
ceiling.    In  some  places,  it   had  peeled  away,  exposing  a  smoothly- 
dressed  surface  of  rock.    No  signs  of  ornamentation,  other  than  the  band 
alluded  to,  were  visible.    The  floor,  which  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  2 
or  3  inches  with  dust,  dirt,  and  the  excrement  of  small  animals,  had 
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been  evened  up  with  a  cement  resembling  that  in  the  walls.    The  back 
rooms  were  half-filled  with  rocky  debris  from  roof  and  cliff. 

While  busied  with  my  negatives,  the  others  had  prospected  the  ledge 
in  opposite  directions,  coming  upon  ample  evidence  of  its  having  been 
quite  thickly  peopled.  Ruins  of  half  a  dozen  lesser  houses  were  found 
near  by,  but  all  in  such  exposed  situations  as  to  be  quite  dilapidated. 
Some  had  been  crushed  by  the  overhanging  wall  falling  upon  them,  and 
others  had  lost  their  foot-hold  and  tumbled  down  the  precipice.  One  lit- 
tle house  in  particular,  at  the  extremity  of  this  ledge,  about  fifty  rods 
below  the  one  described  above,  was  especially  unique  in  the  daring 
of  its  site,  filling  the  mind  with  amazement  at  the  temerity  of  the 
builders  and  the  extremity  to  which  they  must  have  been  pushed. 
Careful  views  of  this  having  been  secured  so  as  to  show  as  well  as  pos- 
sible its  almost  complete  inaccessibility^,  we  felt  impelled  to  hurry  on  to 
new  developments.  Apparatus  wfts  carefully  lowered  to  the  patiently- 
waiting  mule,  and  adjusted  to  the  i>ack-saddle,  then,  mounting  our  own 
animals,  pushed  on  down  the  caiion.  Below  it  opened  out  into  quite  a 
valley,  side-canons  opening  in  from  either  hand,  adding  much  to  the 
space.  Every  quarter-mile,  at  the  most,  we  came  upon  evidences  of 
former  habitations,  similar  to  those  already  described;  the  greater  major- 
ity occurring  in  the  level  bottoms  and  on  the  low  spurs  of  the  escarp- 
ment. 

Two  or  three  miles  below  the  house  in  Fig.  12,  we  discovered  a  wall 
standing  in  the  thick  brush  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Consid- 
erable difficulty  was  experienced  in  crovssing;  in  some  places  having  to 
cut  our  w^y  through  the  entangling  vines  with  oar  belt-knives,  and  then, 
when  the  stream  was  reached,  had  to  follow  it  some  distance  before  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  emerge. 

The  wall,  or  walls  rather,  before  us  were  a  portion  of  an  old  tower, 
(see  Fig.  1,  Plate  I,)  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  more  dimly  marked  ruins 
or  foundations,  extending  some  twenty  rods  in  each  direction  from  it. 
As  seen  in  the  figure  referred  to,  the  tower  consisted  of  two  lines  of 
walls,  the  spac«  between  them  divided  into  apartments,  and  a  single 
circular  room  in  the  center.  The  outside  diameter  of  all  was  25  feet, 
that  of  the  inner  circle  12  feet,  and  as  the  walls  were  respectively  IS 
and  12  inches  in  thickness,  left  a  space  of  4  feet  for  the  small  rooms. 
This  outer  circle  was  evidently  divided  into  six  equal  apartments,  but 
only  the  divisions  marked  in  the  diagram  could  be  distinguished.  In 
the  place  where  they  should  have  occurred,  the  walls  were  so  broken 
down  and  covered  with  debris  as  to  render  all  details  indistinguisha- 
ble. Where  the  walls  were  standing,  they  showed  small  window-like 
doors  opening  into  the  inner  circle.  The  highest  portion  of  the  inner 
wall  was  not  more  than  8  feet,  and  of  the  outer  about  15,  From 
the  amount  of  debris,  I  should  not  judge  it  to  have  been  much 
higher — not  more  than  20  feet  at  the  most.  The  space  between 
the  walls  was  filled  with  debris.  Outside  there  was  very  little,  ex- 
cept where  the  wall  was  totally  ruined,  and  inside  the  inner  circle  was 
more;  but,  as  that  had  probably  been  an  underground  apartment,  or 
excavation,  and  was  still  a  little  below  the  ordinary  level,  it  was  not 
easy  to  judge  how  much  had  gone  into  it. 

The  stones  of  which  this  tower  was  constructed  were  irregular  in  size 
and  shape,  but  with  the  outer  face  dressed  to  a  uniform  surface,  and  of 
the  same  average  size  as  those  already  described.  The  mortar  and 
"  chinking  ^  had  been  worn  out  entirely  from  the  more  exposed  portions, 
giving  the  wall  the  appearance  of  having  been  dry-laid  ;  but  upon  pull- 
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iug  away  some  of  the  stones  to  a  little  deptli,  tbey  were  found  to  have 
been  well  cemented. 

Passing  ou  down  the  caOon,  not  stopping  now  to  notice  the  more  ordi- 
nary forms  of  ruins,  we  passed  the  mouths  of  numerous  side-cafious, 
down  which  came  great  freshets  during  the  rainy  season,  gouging  out 
deep  arroyos,  and  strewing  the  surface  with  the  collected  debrisjof  pinon 
and  cedar,  sage-brush  and  cacti.  About  the  mouth  of  Coal  Canon, 
particularly,  the  whole  surface  of  the  "  wash  "  was  covered  witli  lumps 
(»f  fine-looking  bituminous  coal,  as  though  a  thousand  coal-carts  had 
traveled  that  way  with  their  tail-boards  out. 

We  camped  at  sunset  at  what  our  guide  called  the  Rattlesnake  Bend, 
within  ahalf-dozen  milesof  the  outlet  of  thecauon.  We  had  not  discovered 
any  more  of  the  high  cliff-houses  during  the  day ;  but,  I  doubt  not  that, 
if  we  had  had  a  good  field-glass  with  us,  many  more  might  have  been 
found  along  the  crevices  near  the  summit  of  the  escarpment.  To  have 
verified  our  suppositions  by  a  personal  inspection  would  have  involved 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  more  time  than  we  could  have  spared  Irom 
our  very  scanty  store.  As  it  stood,  we  contented  ourselves  with  secur- 
ing types.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  camp,  the  caiion  changed  much  in  ap- 
pearance ;  instead  of  the  long  slope  of  talus  capped  by  a  perpendicular 
ledge,  we  have  here  a  perpendicular  ledge,  first  of  200  or  300  feet,  and 
then  a  long  receding  bench^  back  to  the  higher  mesa  beyond. 

Close  to  our  camp  was  one  of  the  little  towers  that  we  now  came  to 
look  upon  as  common,  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  remaining  some  8 
feet  in  height;  the  inside  half-filled  with  the  debris  from  the  wiills. 
Ilalf  a  mile  below,  in  the  vertical  face  of  rock,  and  at  a  height  of  from  60 
to  100  feet  from  the  trail,  were  a  number  of  little  nest-like  habitations. 
Fig.  5,  Plate  I,  illustrates  their  general  characteristics.  The  communication 
with  the  outside  world  was  from  above,  to  a  small  window-like  door,  not 
shown  in  the  sketch.  Two  small  apertures  furnish  a  lookout  over  the 
valley.  The  walls  were  as  firm  and  solid  as  the  rocks  beneath  which 
they  were  built.  The  stones  were  more  regular  in  size  than  any  noticed, 
but  smaller.  The  chinking-in  of  small  chips  of  stone  was  noticeably  neat 
and  perfect  on  the  inside.  This  was  not  a  commodious  dwelling ;  15  feet 
would  span  its  length,  and  6  its  height,  while  in  depth  it  was  not  more 
than  5  feet.  Xear  by,  upon  a  low  ledge,  and  readily  accessible  from 
below,  was  a  string  of  five  or  six  houses,  evidently  communicating,  mere 
kennels  compared  with  some  others,  made  by  walling  up  the  deep  cave- 
like crevices  in  the  sandstone.  The  same  hands  built  them  that  lived 
in  the  better  houses;  the  masonry  being  very  similar,  especially  the 
inside  chinking,  which  was  perfect,  and  gave  the  walls  a  very  neat  ap- 
pearance. Fig.  8  of  Plate  II  is  an  example  of  the  tenacity  of  their  mortar; 
the  view  being  of  one  of  the  line  of  little  houses  just  spoken  of.  In  this 
case,  a  portion  of  the  ledge  upon  which  the  house  stood  has  become 
separated  from  the  cliff,  carrying  a  portion  of  one  of  the  buildings  with 
it;  and  although  torn  away  from  the  remaining  wall,  and  thrown  over  at 
a  considerable  angle,  yet  it  remains  perfectly  firm  and  unshaken. 

Scratched  into  the  face  of  the  cliff  which  contained  these  houses  were 
various  inscriptions,  one  of  which  I  have  depicted  in  Fig.  6  of  Plate  I. 
As  they  are  not  cut  in  very  deeply,  and  in  some  places  mere  scratches, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  are  contemporaneous  with  the  houses 
themselves. 

Two  or  three  miles  farther,  and  the  canon  changed  in  feature  again ; 
the  highest  level  of  the  mesa  coming  forward  and  towering  over  the 
valley  with  a  thousand  feet  of  altitude;  the  bottom-lands  widening  out 
to  a  "half  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     Cottonwood  and 
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\villow  fringed  the  meandering  stream  in  pleasant  groves,  while  the 
dead  level  of  the  valley  was  heavily  carpeted  with  a  dense  growth  ot 
artemisia  and  cacti.  Everything  was  dry,  dusty,  and  barren ;  the  stream 
itself  losing  in  volume,  and  becoming  more  turbid.  Fig.  13  of  Plate  III 
represents  in  outline  the  characteristics  of  the  canon,  or  valley  rather, 
at  this  point. 

In  the  high  bluff,  on  the  right  hand  in  the  sketch,  were  some  of  the 
most  curious  and  unique  little  habitations  yet  seen.  While  jogging 
along  under  this  bluff,  fully  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  admiring  its  bold 
outlines  and  brilliant  coloring,  one  of  our  party,  sharper-eyed  than  the 
rest,  descried,  away  up  near  the  top,  perfect  little  houses,  sandwiched 
in  among  the  crevices  of  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  rock  of  which  the 
bluff  was  composed.  While  busy  with  my  photographs,  two  of  the  party 
started  up  to  scale  the  height,  and  inspect  this  lofty  abode.  By  pene- 
trating  a  sidecauon  some  little  ways,  a  more  gradual  slope  was  found, 
that  carried  them  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  Now,  the  trouble  was  to 
get  down  to  the  house,  and  this  was  accomplished  only  by  crawling 
along  a  ledge  of  about  20  inches  in  width,  and  not  tall  enough  for  more 
than  a  creeping  position.  In  momentary  peril  of  life,  for  the  least  mis- 
take would  precipitate  him  down  the  whole  of  this  dizzy  height^  our 
adventurous  seeker  after  knowledge  crept  along  the  ledge  until  the 
broader  platform  was  reached,  upon  which  the  most  perfect  of  the  houses 
alluded  to  stood.  The  ledge  ended  with  the  house,  which  was  built  oat 
flush  with  its  outer  edge.  This  structure  resembled  in  general  features 
the  cliff-houses  already  spoken  of.  The  masonry  was  as  firm  and  solid 
as  when  first  constructed  ;  the  inside  was  finished  with  exceptional  care. 
In  width,  it  was  about  5  feet  in  front,  the  side-wall  running  back  in 
a  semicircular  sweep,  in  length  15,  and  in  height  7  feet.  The  only 
aperture  was  both  door  and  windows,  and  about  20  by  30  inches  in 
diameter.  In  Fig.  7  of  Plate  II,  I  have  traced  a  design  of  this  aerial 
habitation  as  it  appeared  from  below ;  its  uniqueness  consisting  iu 
position  on  the  face  of  the  bluff".  To  the  casual  observer,  it  would  not 
be  noticed  once  in  fifty  times  in  passing,  so  similar  to  the  rocks  between 
which  it  was  plastered  did  it  appear  from  our  position  on  the  trail.  A 
short  distance  to  the  right,  and  one  ledge  above,  was  another  building 
of  somewhat  ruder  construction,  but  with  corner  square,  and  walls 
truncated. 

Keferring  again  to  Plate  III  and  Fig.  13,  the  position  of  these  houses, 
and  also  of  the  one  in  Fig.  12,  can  be  seen  in  the  dark  heavy  lines  near 
the  summit,  just  above  the  most  precipitous  portion  of  the  bluff,  gener- 
ally at  a  height  of  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  canon. 
The  talus  sometimes  runs  up  to  within  200  feet  of  them,  very  seldom 
nearer  and  most  frequently  lower. 

This  was  the  last  cliff-house  we  noticed  in  this  caiion.  From  the  first 
to  the  last,  all  that  were  upon  au  elevation,  however  light,  were  on  the 
western  side  of  the  canon,  with  either  doors  or  windows  facing  east, 
overlooking  the  oi)posite  bluffs.  We  could  not  find  even  the  faintest 
vestige  of  ruins  or  houses  upon  the  eastern  side.  Those  built  low  down 
on  the  level  land  did  not  hold  to  the  same  rule,  being  scattered  indis- 
criminately upon  either  bank  of  the  stream. 

Proceeding  down  the  broad  open  caiion  over  the  now  very  easy  trail, 
we  espied  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  a  tower  of  apparently 
greater  dimensions  than  the  ones  noticed  above.  The  crossing  was 
execrable;  but,  forcing  a  way  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  to  the 
stream,  a  way  was  found  out  of  it  to  the  ruin  some  forty  rods  back; 
(see  Figs.  2  and  3.)    The  tower  only  remained  ;  this  was  circular,  11' 
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feet  in  diameter,  and  now  about  20  in  height,  the  wall  being  about  10 
inches  in  thickness.  Facing  the  valley  northward  was  a  window-like 
aperture,  about  18  by  24  inches  in  size ;  the  lower  lintel  some  7  or  8  feet 
above  the  base.  The  stones  of  which  it  was  constructed  were  uuiform 
in  size  and  angle.  Being  so  entirely  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences, 
the  mortar  had  worn  away  entirely  from  between  the  outer  lajers.  In- 
side, the  dibris  was  heaped  up  nearly  to  the  window.  By  referring  to 
Fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  rectangular  structure,  divided  into  two 
apartments,  each  about  15  feet  square,  joined  the  tower.  Only  one  cor- 
ner of  three  or  four  courses  of  masonry  remained,  shown  by  the  shaded 
lines ;  the  rest  being  indicated  by  mound-like  lines  of  loose  dibris^  in 
which  but  few  stones  remained,  from  which  fact,  and  also  that  the  cen- 
ter of  each  square  was  considerably  depressed  below  the  surrounding 
surface,  I  should  judge  that  it  had  been  an  underground  structure,  its 
roof  not  reaching  the  window  midway  in  the  tower.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  excavate  upon  these  old  foundations;  for  I  doubt 
not  that  many  interesting  relics,  and  possibly  some  clew  to  their  man- 
ner of  life,  might  be  found.  Our  time,  however,  was  too  limited  to 
admit  of  the  experiment,  much  as  we  desired  the  information  it  might 
famish. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  stood  a  corner  and  a  portion  of  a  doorway 
of  a  house,  (see  Fig.  4,)  showing  considerable  care  and  skill  in  its  con- 
struction, and,  what  we  had  not  noticed  before,  the  doorway  facing 
east  was  a  little  over  6  feet  in  height,  tall  enough  to  enable  a  person  to 
stand  up  in  it. 

With  these,  we  finished  our  observations  of  the  ruins  in  the  Canon  de 
los  Mancos.  We  were  now  at  its  mouth,  the  mesa  ending  as  abruptly 
as  it  began;  the  river,  turning  well  westward  and  following  approxi- 
mately the  course  of  the  San  Juan,  joined  it  near  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  Territory,  at  the  foot  of  Ute  Mountain. 

Striking  off  to  the  right  from  the  stream,  and  following  close  under 
the  bold  escarpment  of  the  mesa^  we  could  still  discern,  as  we  bore 
away,  group  after  group  of  standing  walls  and  mounds,  extending  down 
the  valley  into  the  broad  open  plain  of  the  San  Juan.  It  was  with  many 
regrets  that  we  turned  our  backs  upon  these  relics  of  a  forgotten 
race.  Our  trail  now  lay  over  the  peculiar  marly  earths  lying  under 
the  sandstones  of  the  table-land,  soft,  friable,  and  dusty,  without 
vegetation,  our  mule's  feet  sinking  into  it  to  the  fetlocks  at  each 
step.  At  our  right,  portions  of  the  mesa  had  become  separated, 
and  weathered  into  peculiar  pinnacled  turrets.  One  particularly 
stood  out  detached  some  fifty  rods ;  the  trail  passing  between  it  and  the 
)/2e»a,  forming  an  old  and  well-known  landmark  on  the  old  Spanish 
trail  from  Santa  Fe  to  Salt  Lake.  A  little  farther  on,  and  to  the  right, 
was  another  mass,  bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  matron  standing 
with  a  child  beside  her,  the  alternating  bands  of  red  and  white  strata 
marking  off  the  figure  into  its  different  proportions  and  into  flounces 
aod  trimmings. 

xVway  to  the  south  and  west,  over  the  broad  plains  of  the  San  Juan, 
wliere  roamed  the  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  belonging  to  the  Xava- 
ioes,  the  Callabassas  Mountains  reared  themselves  into  distinct  view, 
wliile,  between  them  and  the  river,  a  great  crisfone  thrust  itself  up  out 
of  the  earth  to  a  height  of  at  least  2,000  feet,  as  veritable  a  needle  as  was 
ever  christened  such. 

Striking  into  this  old  trail,  we  bore  around  to  the  western  side  of  the 
weM,  and,  near  nightfall,  arrived  at  what  are  known  locally  as  "A'ztec 
Springs.^    This,  for  there  is  one  only,  lies  out  upon  the  northeastern 
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flanks  of  the  Ute  Mountain,  and  close  ui)ou  the  divide  between  tbe 
waters  of  tbe  Maucos  and  the  Dolores.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
camped  here  and  worked  up  the  surroundingfs  at  our  leisure ;  but,  very 
much  to  the  surprise  of  our  guide,  the  spring  was  perfectly  dry,  not 
even  the  least  moisture  remaining  to  tempt  us  to  dig  for  it,  for  others  be- 
fore us  had  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  with  no  reward  for  their 
labor.  At  its  best,  it  could  have  been  but  a  very  insignificant  source  oi 
supply ;  the  surplus  oozing  awaj'  through  a  few  yards  of  wiry  grass 
into  the  dry  sand.  The  basin  of  the  si)ring  lay  in  quite  a  depression, 
that  had  evidently  been  excavated  for  the  purpose.  A  well  may  have 
existed ;  for  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  very  large  settle- 
ments which  at  one  time  existed  in  the  neighborhood  were  supplied 
from  it  in  anywhere  near  its  present  condition.  The  nearest  runuiu;: 
water  was  12  or  13  miles  away,  and  none  of  the  surroundings  indicated 
that  this  spring  ever  had  any  very  considerable  volume  of  water.  Imnie 
diately  Jidjoining  the  spring,  on  the  right,  as  we  face  it  from  below,  is 
the  ruin  of  a  great  massive  structure  of  some  kind,  about  100  feet 
square  in  exterior  dimensions;  a  portion  only  of  the  wall  npon  the 
northern  face  remaining  in  its  original  position.  The  debris  of  the  ruin 
now  forms  a  great  mound  of  crumbling  rock,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height, 
overgrown  with  artimisia,  but  showing  clearly,  however,  its  rectangular 
structure,  adjusted  approximately  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
Inside  this  square  was  a  circle,  about  CO  feet  in  diamete,  deeply  depress 
ed  in  the  center,  and  walled.  The  space  between  the  square  and  the  circle 
appeared,  upon  a  hasty  examination,  to  have  been  filled  in  solidly  with 
a  sort  of  rubble-masonry.  Cross- walls  were  noticed  in  two  places;  but 
whether  they  were  to  strengthen  the  walls  or  had  divided  apartments 
could  only  be  conjectured.  That  portion  of  the  outer  wall  remaining  stand- 
ing was  some  40  feet  in  length  and  15  in  height.  The  stones  were 
dressed  to  a  uniform  size  and  finish.  Upon  the  same  level  as  this  ruin, 
and  extending  back,  I  should  think,  half  a  mile,  were  grouped  line  after 
line  of  foundations  and  mounds,  the  great  mass  of  which  was  of  stone, 
but  not  one  remaining  upon  another.  All  the  subdivisions  were  plainly 
marked,  so  that  one  might,  with  a  little  care,  count  every  room  or  build- 
ing in  the  settlement.  Below  the  above  group,  some  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  communicating  by  indistinct  lines  of  debris,  was 
another  great  wall,  inclosing  a  space  of  about  200  feet  square.  Only 
a  small  portion  was  well  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  judge,  with 
any  accuracy,  as  to  its  character  and  dimensions ;  the  greater  portion 
consisting  of  large  ridges  flattened  down  so  much  as  to  measure  some  oi) 
or  more  feet  across  the  base,  and  5  or  6  feet  in  height.  This  better  pre- 
served portion  was  some  50  feet  in  length,  7  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  20 
feet  thick,  the  two  exterior  surfaces  of  well-dressed  and  evenly-laid 
courses,  and  the  center  packed  in  solidly  with  rubble-masonry,  look- 
ing entirely  different  from  those  rooms  which  had  been  filled  with 
debrisj  though  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  its  being  so  mas- 
sively constructed.  It  was  only  a  portion  of  a  system  extending  half  a 
mile  out  into  the  plains,  of  much  less  importance,  however,  and  now 
only  indistinguishable  mounds.  The  town  built  about  this  'spring 
was  nearly  a  square  mile  in  extent,  the  larger  and  more  enduring  build- 
ings in  the  center,  while  all  about  were  scattered  and  grouped  the  rem- 
nants of  smaller  structures,  comprising  the  suburbs. 

It  was  sunset  by  the  time  we  had  secured  the  photographic  views 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  leading  features  of  this  group.  A  camp  had 
to  be  found,  a  thing  very  easily  done  in  most  localities,  but  here  one 
very  important  constituent  was  wanting;  sage-brush  and  grass  abounded, 
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but  water  was  sadly  deficient.  However,  by  good  luck,  as  we  might 
call  it,  a  few  pools  of  the  grateful  fluid  were  found  in  the  nearly  dry  bed 
of  an  old  stream,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  ruins.  This  pretense 
of  a  stream  is  known  locally  as  the  McElmo,  and  flows  westwardly  into 
the  San  Juan.  For  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  its  course  is  but  a 
deep  dry  gulch,  the  water  only  coming  to  the  surface  near  its  mouth. 
The  valley  or  caiion  through  which  it  flows  is  peculiar  to  this  region. 
Starting  from  the  level  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  it  sinks  evenly 
and  gradually  down  between  the  w^^a-lands,  they  having  been  rent 
Msnuder  to  prepare  for  tl^is  graded  way,  and,  getting  deeper  and  deeper, 
is  finally  engulfed  in  the  great  chasms  debouching  into  the  Colorado. 
It  preserves  a  very  nearly  equal  width  of  from  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  perfectly  flat  and  level,  from  the  foot  of  one  escarpment  to  that 
of  the  other,  and  covered  with  the  all  prevalent  artemisia  and  groups  of 
cedar  and  piiions. 

But  a  short  distance  above  our  camp,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  wtesa, 
^hich,  at  this  point,  was  not  more  than  25  feet  above  the  valley,  we 
found  a  tower  very  similar  to  that  on  the  Mancos  (see  Fig.  !•)  but  con- 
siderably larger,  and  surrounded  by  a  much  greater  settlement.  It  was 
about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and,  like  the  Mancos  one,  double- walled,  the 
j^pace  between  the  two  about  6  feet  in  width,  and  subdivided  into  small 
apartments  by  cross- walls  pierced  with  communicating  doors  or  windows. 
Immediately  surrounding  this  tower  was  a  great  mass,  of  which  it  was 
the  center,  of  scattered  heaps  of  stone  debris^  arranged  in  rectangular 
order,  each  little  square  vrtth  a  depressed  center,  suggesting  large  sub- 
divided buildings,  similar  to  the  great  community-dwellings  of  the  Pue- 
blos and  Moquis  and  the  old  ruins  of  the  Chaco.  Upon  the  southeast 
corner  of  this  group,  and  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  mesa^  were  the  re- 
mains of  another  smaller  tower,  and  below  it,  founded  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  small  canon,  which  ran  up  at  right  angles  to  the  McElmo,  was  a 
portion  of  a  heavy  wall  rising  to  the  base  of  this  lesser  tower.  This 
j,Toup  covered  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  yards  square  j  while  ad- 
joining it  on  the  mesa  was  group  after  group,  upon  the  same 
general  plan — a  great  central  tower  and  smaller  surrounding  build- 
ings. They  covered  the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  the  land  ;  and, 
turn  which  way  we  would,  we  stumbled  over  the  old  mounds  and  into 
the  cellars,  as  we  might  call  them,  of  these  truly  aborigines.  The  same 
painted,  glazed,  and  otherwise  ornamented  ware,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
accompanied  each  settlement,  and  we  were  contiually  picking  up  new 
designs  and  forms. 

Starting  down  the  caiion,  which  gradually  deepened  as  the  tableland 
closed  over  us,  we  found  upon  each  hand  very  old  and  faint  vestiges 
of  this  forgotten  people,  but  could  give  them  no  more  attention  than 
merely  noting  their  existence.  Half  a  dozen  miles  down,  and  we  came 
upon  several  little  nest-like  dwellings,  very  similar  to  those  in  Figs.  5 
and  7,  but  only  about  40  or  50  feet  above  the  valley.  Two  miles  farther, 
and  we  came  upon  the  tower  shown  in  Fig.  9,  standing  upon  the  summit 
of  a  great  square  block  of  sandstone,  some  forty  feet  in  height,  detached 
from  the  bluff  back  of  it.  The  building,  upon  its  summit,  was  square, 
^ith  apertures  like  windows  upon  two  fa<;es,  looking  east  and  north,  and 
very  much  ruined,  but  still  standing  in  some  places  about  15  feet  above 
the  rock  on  which  it  was  founded.  At  the  base  of  the  rock  was  a  wall 
nmning  about  it,  a  small  portion  only  remaining,  the  rest  thrown  down 
and  covered  with  debris  from  the  house  above. 

About  here  we  crossed  the  boundary-line  into  Utah,  and  then,  two 
or  three  miles  farther,  we  came  upon  "a  very  interesting  group.    The 
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valley,  at  this  place,  widens  oat  considerably,  and  in  the  center  standi 
a  solitary  butte  of  dark-red  sandstone,  upon  a  perfectly  bare  and  smooth 
floor  of  the  same,  dipping  down  to  the  center  of  the  valley  at  a  slight 
inclination.  The  butte  is  but  a  remnant  of  a  former  mesaj  worn  dowu 
by  time  to  its  present  dimensions,  some  100  feet  in  height  and  3<Kt 
in  length.  It  is  an  irregular  mass,  seamed  and  cracked,  and  gradually 
going  the  way  its  former  surroundings  have  traveled.  Running  about 
its  base,  in  irregular  lines,  are  remains  of  walls,  but  whether  for  de- 
fense or  habitation  would  be  hard  now  to  determine.  At  the  back  of 
the  rock,  a  view  of  which  is  had  in  Fig.  10,  are  the  remains  of  two 
quite  considerable  walls,  one  above  the  other;  the  lower  portion— one 
corner  only  of  a  square  building,  all  traces  of  the  remaining  portions 
having  entirely  disappeared — seemed  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  approach  to 
the  larger  building  above,  the  top  of  which  came  up  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  It  was  about  18  feet  in  length  and  12  in  height. 
Portions  only  of  the  side-walls,  connecting  it  with  the  rock,  reoiaiued. 
The  stones  of  which  it  was  built  were  very  uniform  in  size,  angle,  and 
finish,  more  so  than  any  yet  seen,  but,  like  all  similarly-exposed  build- 
ings, the  mortar  was  washed  or  worn  away  entirely  from  between  the 
outer  layers ;  farther  in,  it  existed  as  usual.  In  front  was  a  single  aper 
ture  of  about  18  by  24  inches,  whether  for  door  or  window  would  be 
hard  to  guess.  The  only  access  to  the  top  of  the  rock  was  through  the 
window  of  this  house.  On  toj)  were  evidences  of  some  sort  of  masoQ- 
work,  that  covered  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  All  the  irregular  gaps 
and  crevices  had  been  walled  up,  probably  to  make  an  even  surface. 
But  few  of  the  stones  remained  in  position  j  in  one  or  two  places,  three 
or  four  courses — all  the  rest  thrown  down  and  scattered. 

In  the  rear,  about  fifty  yards  removed,  were  other  ruins  belonging  to 
the  same  group  surrounding  the  rock.  The  better-preserved  portions 
consisted  of  a  square  tower,  with  one  round  corner,  about  12  feot  in 
diameter,  and  upon  the  lowest  side,  which  stood  in  a  dry  run,  about  20 
feet  in  height.  The  walls  were  18  inches  in  thickness,  with  no  signs  of 
apertures.  Adjoining  this  ruin  w^ere  the  ruins  of  another,  but  so  much 
thrown  down  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable ;  and  between  these  and 
the  rock  were  circular  depressions  of  some  considerable  depth,  indicat- 
ing either  subterranean  apartments  or  reservoirs.  No  water  could  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood.  The  dry  bed  of  the  McEluio  wa.s 
fully  a  mile  distant,  in  which  water  flows  during  the  winter  and  spring 
only. 

Aside  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  ruins  themselves,  there  are 
thrown  about  this  rock  and  its  surroundings  the  romance  and  charm 
of  legendary  association.  The  story  runs  thus,  as  given  us  by  our 
guide,  and  very  excellently  rendered  by  Mr.  IngersoU,  in  his  article  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  November  3 : 

Formerly,  the  ahorigines  inhahited  all  this  country  we  had  been  over  as  far  west  as  the 
headwaters  of  the  San  Juan,  as  far  north  as  the  Rio  Dolores,  west  some  distance  into 
Utah,  and  south  and  southwest  throughout  Arizona  and  on  down  into  Mexico.  They  had 
lived  there  from  time  immemorial — since  the  earth  was  a  small  island,  which  aug'meuted 
as  its  inhabitants  multiplied.  They  cultivated  the  valley,  fashioned  whatever  utensils  and 
tools  they  needed  very  neatly  and  handsomely  out  of  clay  and  wood  and  stone,  not  know- 
ing any  of  the  useful  metals ;  built  their  homes  and  kept  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
fertile  river-bottoms,  and  worshiped  the  sun.  They  were  an  eminently  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous people,  living  by  agriculture  rather  than  by  the  chase.  About  a  thousand  jenrs 
ago,  however,  they  were  visited  by  savage  strangers  from  the  North,  whom  they  treated 
hospitably.  Soon  these  visits  became  more  frequent  and  annoying.  Then  their  trouble- 
some neighbors — ancestors  of  the  present  Utes — began  to  forage  upon  them,  and,  at  last, 
to  massacre  them  and  devastate  their  farms ;  so,  to  save  their  lives  at  least,  they  built 
houses  high  upon  the  cliffs,  where  they  could  store  food  and  hide  away  till  the  raiders 
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left.  But  one  summer  the  invaders  did, not  go  back  to  their  mountains  as  the  people 
expected,  but  brought  their  families  with  them  and  settled  down.  So.  driven  from  their 
homes  and  lands,  starving  in  their  little  niches  on  the  high  cliffs,  they  could  only  steal 
away  during  the  night,  and  wander  across  the  cheerless  uplands.  To  one  who  has  trav> 
ek'trthese  steppes,  such  a  flight  seems  terrible,  and  the  mind  hesitates  to  picture  the  suffering 
of  the  sad  fugitives. 

At  the  eristone  they  halted,  and  probably  found  friends,  for  the  rooks  and  caves  are 
fall  of  the  nests  of  these  human  wrens  and  swallows.  Here  they  collected,  erected  stone 
foitifications  and  watch-towers,  dug  reservoirs  in  the  rocks  to  hold  a  supply  of  water, 
which  in  all  cases  is  precarious  in  this  latitude,  and  once  more  stood  at  bay.  Their 
fues  came,  and  for  one  long  month  fought  and  were  beaten  back,  and  returned  day  after 
<Jay  to  the  attack  as  merciless  and  inevitable  as  the  tide.  Meanwhile,  the  families  of  the 
defenders  were  evacuating  and  moving  south,  and  bravely  did  their  protectors  shield  them 
till  they  were  all  safely  a  hundred  miles  away.  The  besiegers  were  beaten  back  and 
went  away.  But  the  narrative  tells  us  that  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  were  filed  to  the 
brim  with  the  mingled  blood  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  and  red  veins  of  it  ran  down 
into  the  caSion.  It  was  such  a  victory  as  they  could  not  afford  to  gain  again,  and  they  were 
plad  when  the  long  fight  was  over  to  follow  their  wives  and  little  ones  to  the  South. 
There,  in  the  deserts  of  Arizona,  on  well-niffh  unapproachable  isolated  bluffs,  they  built 
Dew  towns,  and  their  few  descendants,  the  Moquis,  live  in  them  to  this  day,  preserving 
luore  carefully  and  purely  the  history  and  veneration  of  their  forefathers  than  their  skill 
or  wisdom,    tt  was  from  one  of  their  old  men  that  this  traditional  sketch  was  obtained. 

The  bare  floor  of  nearly  white  sandstone,  npon  whicli  the  butte  stands'^ 
is  stained  in  gory  streaks  and  blotches  by  the  action  of  an  iron  con- 
stitacDt  in  another  portion  of  the  adjoining  blnffs,  and  this  feature 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  legend.  Half  a  mile  back,  or  north  from  this 
historic  butte,  is  a  group  of  small  cave-houses.  A  long  bluff  line,  about 
IIK)  feet  in  height,  of  alternating  bands  of  red  and  white  sandstoue,  has, 
along  a  line  of  its  upper  strata,  quite  a  number  of  shallow  caves,  in 
which  were  snug  little  retreats,  securely  walled  in,  the  masonry  perfect 
and  substantial.  Aloug  the  top  of  the  bluft*  were  traces  of  old  walls,  but 
well-nigh  obliterated. 

While  passing  the  mouth  of  a  wide  side-canon,  coming  in  from  the 
light,  a  tall,  black-looking  tower  caught  our  eye,  perched  upon  the  very 
brink  of  the  mesa,  overlooking  the  valley.  Tying  our  riding-animals 
at  the  foot,  and  leading  the  pack-mule,  with  photographic  kit,  we  soon 
strnck  into  an  old  trail,  worn  deep  into  the  rocks,  winding  and  twisting 
among  great  bowlders,  and  overgrown  and  obstructed  with  rank  growth 
of  sage,  cedar,  and  cacti.  In  its  day,  the  trail  had  been  a  good  one; 
now  it  was  anything  but  such.  Bad  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  the  only 
way  to  the  summit,  and  we  were  thankful  for  it.  Skirting  the  edge  of 
the  mesa  a  few  yawis,  we  came  to  the  tower,  the  trail  passing 'back  of 
it  and  on  np  to  a  higher  level.  From  above  had  rolled  down  a  huge 
block  of  sandstone,  lodging  upon  the  brink,  and  upon  this  the  tower 
was  built,  so  that  from  below  both  appeared  as  one.  They  were  of  the 
.*ame  diameter,  about  10  feet,  and  some  18  feet  in  height,  equally 
divided  between  rock  and  tower.  In  construction,  it  was  similar  to 
those  already  described,  of  single  wall.  It  was  evidently  an  outpost 
or  watch-tower,  guarding  the  approach  to  a  large  settlement  upon  or  be- 
yond the  mesa  lying  above  it.  From  this  point  we  now  struck  out  for 
another  group  of  ruins  lying  upon  a  nameless  stream,  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  farther  west.  Four  or  five  miles  we  followed  the  McElmo  down, 
the  trail  good,  the  whole  surface  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  arte- 
iDisia  and  groves  of  cedar  and  pifion,  with  cottonwoods  fringing  the  dry 
j^tream.  Branching  off  at  right  angles,  crossing  the  heads  of  two  caiions 
which  opened  out  quickly  into  great  gorges,  and  then  descending  into  a 
valley  densely  covered  with  grease  wood,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  we 
v^ere  in  search  of.  Through  the  valley  ran  a  deep  gulch,  a  narrow 
thread  of  warm,  brackish  water  appearing  at  intervals  in  its  bed,  and 
gathering  into  pools  in  basins  a  short  distance  below  the  rnins. 
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III  Fig.  11  of  Plate  II,  1  have  sketched  a  ground-plan  of  the  ^'citv." 
showing  its  general  arrangement.  The  stream  referred  to,  and  shown  in 
the  sketch,. sweeps  the  foot  of  a  rocky  sandstone  ledge,  some  40  or  oil 
feet  in  height,  upon  which  is  bnilt  the  highest  and  better-preserved  por 
tion  of  the  settlement.  Its  semicircular  sweep  conforms  to  the  ledge : 
each  little  house  of  the  outer  circle  being  built  close  upon  its  edge.  Be 
low  the  level  of  these  upper  houses  some  10  or  12  feet,  and  within  the 
semicircular  sweep,  were  seven  distinctly-marked  depressions,  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  rocky  debrtSy  the  lower  or  first  series  probably  oi 
a  small  community-house.  Upon  either  flank,  .and  founded  upon  rOL*ks, 
were  buildings  similar  in  size  and  in  other  respects  to  the  large  ones  ou 
the  line  above.  As  paced  off,  the  upper  or  convex  surface  measured  one 
hundred  yards  in  length.  Each  little  apartment  was  small  and  narrow, 
averaging  C  feet  in  width  and  8  feet  in  length,  the  walls  being  18  inches 
in  thickness.  The  stones  of  which  the  entire  group  was  built  wero 
dressed  to  nearly  uniform  size  and  laid  in  mortar.  A  peculiar  feature 
here  was  in  the  round  corners,  one  at  least  appearing  upon  nearly  every 
little  house.  They  were  turned  with  considerable  care  and  skill ;  beiii;! 
two  curves,  all  the  corners  were  solidly  bound  together  and  resisted  the 
destroying  influences  the  longest. 

With  this  last  our  observations  of  these  interesting  relics  came  to  an 
end.  Our  trip  was  short  and  rapid,  and  instituted  in  the  first  ]>lace, 
as  I  have  said,  for  a  quest  of  the  picturesque,  and  we  found  it.  For  a 
much  more  complete  and  faithful  exposition  of  this  interesting  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  series  of  views,  a  catalogue  and  descriptive 
list  of  which  will  be  found  appended. 

It  does  not  seem  worth  while  for  me  to  advance  any  theories,  or  to  spec- 
ulate either  upon  the  age  of  these  ruins  or  of  the  ancestry  of  the  builder?. 
The  subject  is  fraught  with  exceeding  great  interest,  and  there  is  much 
yet  to  learn  and  to  discover ;  for  the  field  of  their  operations  is,  as  yet, 
but  partially  explored.  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  whole  country 
iscoveredwith  somewhat  similarremnins,  that  have  been  described  again 
and  again,  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Vaca  saw 
many  of  them  occupied,  down  to  the  present  day ;  while  over  in  Utah, 
upon  the  great  plateau  bordering  the  canons  of  the  Colorado,  are  many 
other  groups,  spoken  of  by  Powell  and  Newberry,  which  resemble  more 
closely  these  I  have  described  than  those  to  the  south. ,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  published  record  of  the  cliff-houses  and  towers  of  Colo- 
rado, or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  of  the  others.  In  1859,  an  expedition 
under  Captain  Macomb  passed  both  the  head  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Mancos,  and  must  have  seen  many  ruins  similar  to  the  ones  I  have  spoken 
of.  The  older  forms,  out  on  the  open  land,  were  so  abundant,  that  any 
traveler  would  notice  them  ;  but  those  hid  away  in  the  canons,  I  can 
safely  assert,  have  been  seen  by  very  few  eyes,  indeed,  of  the  present 
time. 

I  cannot  close  without  extending  thanks  to  Captain  John  Moss,  of  La 
Plata,  our  volunteer  guide,  who  accompanied  us  over  the  route  compris- 
ing the  ruins.  To  his  accurate  knowledge  of  their  locality,  and  the  best 
way  to  reach  them,  as  well  as  of  the  language  of  the  Indians,  is  due 
much  of  the  success  of  the  trip ;  for  it  enabled  us  to  make  every  day 
count,  and  no  false  moves. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ACCOMPANYING  PLATES. 


TLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  Ground-plan  of  round  tower  in  the  cafion  of  the  Rio  Mancos,  consisting  of  two  cir- 
cular walls,  with  the  intervening  space  divided  into  separate  apartments.   See  pag«  2^. 

Figs.  2  and  3.  Tower  adjoining  a  rectangular  foundation  in  the  lower  canou  of  the  Rio 
Mancos.    See  page  24. 

Fig.  4.  A  portion  of  the  doorway  and  one  corner  of  a  carefully-built  house.  Height  of  door- 
way 6  feet.   Mancos  Cafion.   See  page  25. 

Fig.  5.  ClifT-house  in  the  rocks  of  Mancos  Canon  at  Rattlesnake  Bend,  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  canon.   See  page  23. 

Fig.  6.  Inscriptions  upon  the  walls  of  the  canon  near  the  above.   Pajje  23. 
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PLATE  II. 

Fiff.7.  Cliff-honse,  in  the  face  of  a  blaff  1,000  feet  in  height,  600  feet  above  the  ^n>undr 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  canon  of  the  Mancos.   See  pa^  ^4. 

Fig.  8.  Showing  the  tenacity  of  the  cement  log  material  of  these  people.  Time  has  rent 
asander  the  rrcks  upon  which  this  house  stood,  but  each  portion  still  remains  firmly  at- 
tached to  its  foundation.    (Mancos  Canon,  page  23.) 

Fig.  9.  A  square  tower  upon  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock,  in  the  valley  of  the  McElmo, 
Utah.   Page  27. 

Fig.  10.  An  isolated  rock  in  the  valley  of  the  McElmo,  covered  with  ruined  houses  and 
walls.  A  Moquis  tradition  says  that  there,  in  ages  past,  their  ancestors  made  their  last 
stand  against  the  northern  barbarians  before  retreating  to  their  present  villages.  See 
page  28. 

Fig.  J  I.  Ground-plan  of  an  extended  series  of  houses,  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  arranged 
upon  a  rocky  bluff,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hovenweep,  Utah.     See  page  30. 


PLATE  ni. 

Fig.  12.  A  two-8tory  house  in  the  crevices  of  the  escarpment  of  the  Mancos  Canon,  600  hk 
vertically  above  the  stream  at  its  base.  This  honse  is  remarkable,  not  only  upon  aceoc* 
of  its  position,  but  in  having  walls  of  carefully-built  and  accurately-dressed  stone,  and  tte 
inside  surfaces  plastered,  and  painted  in  two  colors,  red  center  with  white  margin,  c^ 
description,  see  page  20.  ^  , 

Fig.  13.  A  general  view  of  the  canon  of  the  Rio  Mancos  near  its  outlet  from  the  Mesa  V^* 
The  table-lands  upon  either  hand  vary  from  500  to  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  in  ^ 
darkly-shaded  lines  in  the  upper  half  of  the  high  bluff  on  the  right  that  the  little  boose 
are  found,  as  shown  in  Figs.  5, 7,  and  12.   See  page  24.  ^ 

Fig.  14.  A  view  of  the  ruined  village,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hovenweep,  Utah,  of  which  fif 
11  is  a  ground-plan.    See  page  ^0. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE    PHOTOGRAPHS  ILLUSTRATING  THE   RUINS  IN  SOUTH. 

WESTERN  COLORADO  AND  UTAH. 

5X8. 

No.  156.  Cliff-house,  in  the  canon  of  the  Mancos;  same  as  that  in  Fig.  12.    See  page  20. 
No.  157.  Cliff-house,  near  the  above  and  described  on  page  22  of  the  preceding  article. 
No.  15S.  A  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  round  tower  in  bottom  of  the  canon  of  the  Manooi. 

Page  22. 
No.  159.  A  bluff  1 ,000  feet  in  height,  upon  the  fSftce  of  which  are  small  houaes,  one  being 

shown  in  Fig.  7.    Page  24. 
No.  160.  Table-lands  bordering  Mancos  Canon,  ranging  from  500  to  1,000  feet  in  height, 

upon  the  escarpment  of  whicn  are  the  houses  of  Nos.  156, 157,  d^c  Page  24. 
Nos.  161  and  162.  Ruins  at  Aztec  Springs,  of  walls  of  great  thickness,  massiye  houses  and 

reservoirs,  and  showing  the  western  face  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  described  on  page  26. 
No.  163.  A  ruined  tower,  surrounded  by  extensive  remains  of  other  buildings,  at  the  head  of 

the  McElmo.  Ute  Mountain  in  the  distance  lies  across  the  boundaiy-line  between  Colo- 
rado and  Utah.   See  page  27. 
Nos.  164  and  165.  A  front  and  back  view  of  the  legendary  rock  in  the  valley  of  the  McElmo, 

Utah,  showing  the  walls  built  upon  its  face  and  the  walls  surrounding  it.    See  page  28 

for  description. 
Nos.  166  and  167.  Cliff-houses,  in  the  face  of  a  low  sandstone  bluff,  half  a  mile  back  of  £h« 

legendarv  rock. 
No.  166.  The  watch  tower,  upon  the  summit  of  a  great  rock  close  to  the  edge  of  the  fseta, 

overlooking  the  valley  beneath.    See  page  29. 
Nos.  169  and  170.  Ruined  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Hovenweep,  Utah ;  view  from  across 

the  little  stream,  at  its  outer  or  bluff  face,  and — 
Nos.  171  and  172.  Views,  looking  inside ;  the  first  a  general  view,  and  the  last  close  to,aDd 

showing  more  detail,  for  a  description  of  which  see  page  30. 


STEREOSCOPIC. 

Nos.  795  and  796.  Two-story  cliff-house  of  the  Rio  Mancos. 

No.  797.  Ruined  cliff-house,  near  the  above. 

No.  798.  Ruined  tower  in  the  Ca&on  of  the  Mancos. 

No.  799.  Great  wall  in  the  Mancos  Cafion,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  the  cliff-houses. 

Nos.  800,  801  and  802.  Ruined  tower  at  the  bead  of  the  McElmo. 

Nos.  803  and  604.  The  legendary  rock,  in  the  valley  of  the  McElmo,  Utah. 

No.  805.  Ruins  in  the  rear  of  the  legendary  rock. 

No.  806.  Cave-house,  valley  of  the  McElmo. 

No.  807.  Curious  weathering  of  the  bluffs  near  the  cave-houses. 

No.  806.  Watch-tower,  valley  of  the  McElmo. 

No.  809.  Ruins  on  the  Hovenweep,  view  from  the  front. 

Nos.  810  and  811.    Ruins  on  the  Hovenweep,  view  of  the  interior, 


XOTE  ON  SOME  FOSSILS  FROM  NEAR  THE  EASTERN  BASE  OF 
THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  WEST  OF  GREELEY  AND  EVANS, 
COLORADO,  AND  OTHERS  FROM  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED 
MILES  FARTHER  EASTWARD,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  A 
FEW  NEW  SPECIES. 


By  F.   B.  MkEKi  PALiEONTOLOOIST. 


The  fossils  collected  during  the  past  suinmer  ou  Gaclie  La  Poudre 
Kirer,  six  to  ten  miles  west  of  Greeley ;  from  five  miles  below  Platte- 
ville,  on  Platte  Kiver ;  from  four  miles  west  of  Evans,  on  Thompson 
River;  and  at  the  junction  of  Little  and  Big  Thompson  Elvers,  some 
three  or  four  miles  farther  westward,  are  all  so  obviously  from  the  same 
horizon,  and  the  localities  are  so  near  each  other,  that  they  may  be  all 
noticed  together.  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  following  list  of  the 
species  collected  at  these  localities  will  be  given : 

^1,  Halymenites. 

2.  Avicula  (Oxytonui)  Mebra-scana^  E.  &  S. 

3.  Nucula  caneellataj  M.  &  H. 

4.  Nucula  planimarginata^  M.  &;.  H. 

5.  Yoldia  Evami^  M.  &;.  H. 

6.  Veniella  humiliSj  M.  &  H. 

7.  Tancredia  Americana^  M.  &  H.* 

8.  Sphceriolaf  obliqua^  sp.  n.    (See  end  of  this  note.) 

9.  Cardium  upecioHtim^  M.  &  H.*    . 

10.  Tellina  acitula^  M.  &  H. 

11.  Mactra  Warrenana,  M.  &  H. 

12.  M(wtra  fortnosa^  M.  &  H.* 

13.  Mactra  alta^  M.  &  H.* 

14.  Mactra  graeiliSy  M.  &  H.,  with  several  other  undetermine<l  bivalves. 

15.  Dentalium. 

16.  Cylichna  scitula^  M.  &  H. 

17.  Lunatia  MoreauensiSj  M.  &  H. 

18.  Fiestoct^lus  Scarboroughi,  M.  &  II. 

19.  Anchura. 

20.  Ammonites  lohatus,  Tuome3\ 

This  group  of  species,  coming,  as  the  specimens  evidently  did,  all  from 
the  same  horizon,  is  of  some  interest,  because  it  gives  us  the  first  clew 
we  have  had  in  regard  to  the  exact  position  in  the  Cretaceous  section  of 
'A  rock  at  the  mouth  of  Judith  Kiver,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  other  subdivisions  of  this  series  there.* 

The  rock  alluded  to  has  not  yet  been  recognized  at  any  other  locality 
in  the  Upper  Missouri  country  than  that  mentioned ;  and  as  it  does  not 
there  occur,  sft  far  as  known,  in  association  with  any  of  the  other  beds 
belonging  to  well-determined  horizons  of  the  Cretaceous  of  that  region, 

'  I  do  not  allude  here  to  the  brackish- water  beds  at  that  locality,  in  regard  to  the 
^sact  age  of  which  there  have  been  some  doubts,  but  to  a  well-defined  Cretaceous 
f'K'k,  contaioiug  Baculitesj  Inoceramw,  and  other  Cretaceous  types  of  fossils. 
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and  the  few  fossils  fouud  in  it  there  seem  to  be  nearly  or  quite  all  dis- 
tinct from  those  occurring  in  the  several  known  horizons,  we  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  decide  in  regard  to  its  exact  place  in  the  Cretaceous  section. 
I  have  long  suspected,  however^  from  the  affinities  of  its  organic 
remains,  that  its  position  is  near  the  horizon  of  the  top  of  the  Fox 
Hills  group ;  and  although  the  illustrations  of  its  fossils  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  themselves  on  separate  plates,  in  the  unpublished  report  on 
the  invertebrate  paliieontology  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  I  had,  some  time 
back,  numbered  the  plates  of  this  work  so  as  to  bring  those  containing 
the  illustrations  of  the  species  from  this  rock,  in  the  ascending  series, 
directly  in  after  those  on  which  the  fossils  from  the  Fox  Hills  group  are 
arranged. 

The  correctness  of  this  view,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  these  beds, 
seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  Colorado  collections  under  consideration* 
This  will  be  the  more  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  foregoing 
list  of  species.  This  list,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  some  seisenteen  deter- 
mined species  of  Cretaceous  molluscan  remains,  four  of  which  (those 
marked  with  an  asterisk)  are  certainly  identical  with  forms  that  have, 
in  the  Upper  Missouri,  only  been  found  in  the  rock  mentioned  at  the 
mouth  of  Judith  Biver ;  while  they  are  also  very  characteristic  species 
too  of  that  rock  and  locality.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  thirteen 
identified  species  of  Mollnsca  mentioned  in  the  list,  all  occur  at  numer- 
ous Upper  Missouri  localities  in  the  Fox  Hills  group ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  three  or  four  of  the  species  that  also  occur  in  the  Fort 
Pierre  group  below,  they  seem  to  be  all  highly  characteristic  species  of 
the  Fox  Hills  division. 

From  this  blending-together  of  the  Fox  Hills  species,  and  those  of  the 
marine  Cretaceous  beds  found  at  the  mouth  of  Judith  Eiver  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
regarding  the  latter  beds  as  holding  a  position  at  the  horizon  of  the  top 
of  the  Fox  Hills  group.  Whether  they  may,  however,  in  the  Upper 
Missouri  country,  be  distinct  enough  from  the  Fox  Hills  group  to  form  a 
sixth  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  holding  a  position  just  above 
the  latter,  or  whether  they  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an 
upper  member  of  the  Fox  Hills  group,  may  admit  of  some  doubt  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge ;  though  I  strongly  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion.  It  is  true,  however,  that  they  might  really  be  properly  distinct, 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous,  from  the  Fox  Hills  group,  and  still 
be  so  intimately  related  to  the  latter  that  some  of  their  characteristic 
si)ecies  of  fossils  might  range  down  into  the  same  at  the  Colorado  local- 
ities (just  as  some  of  the  Fox  Hills  types  also  occur  in  the  Fort  Pierre 
group  below,  at  many  localities),  without  necessarily  proving  that  these 
two  subdivisions  should  not  be  treated  as  distinct  rocks. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  collections  under  consideration  will 
doubtless  prove  to  be  of  some  interest — that  is,  from  their  bearing  on 
the  mooted  question  respecting  the  age  of  the  Brown-coal  formation 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  liocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado,  and  at 
other  localities  farther  westward.  Not  having  myself  visited  the  par- 
ticular localities  at  which  these  fossils  were  collected,  I,  of  course,  cannot 
speak  from  personal  observation  in  regard  to  the  stratigraphical  rela- 
tions of  these  marine  Cretaceous  beds  to  the  brackish- wp^ter  coal-bear- 
ing strata  alluded  to ;  though  I  am  assured  by  the  gentlemen  who 
collected  the  specimens  that,  although  they  came  from  the  very  upper 
beds  of  well-defined  marine  Cretaceous,  they,  nevertheless,  in  all  cases, 
hold  a  position  below  the  horizon  of  all  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  that 
region;  p^  some  instances,  they  were  fouud  not  far  below  the 
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horizon  of  thin  seams  of  coal.  However  this  may  be^  I  can  assert,  in 
the  most  positive  manDcr,  that  the  beds  from  which  the%e  fossils  came, 
are  clearly,  and  beyond  all  question,  of  Cretaceous  age.  This  is  not  onl^'^ 
shown  by  the  presence,  among  the  fossils  found  in  them,  of  the  well- 
known  and  widely-distributed  Cretaceous  genus  and  species  Avimonites 
lobatusy  Tuomey,*  but  even  more  clearly  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  other 
identified  species  of  bivalves  and  univalves  are  certainly  identical  with 
species  widely  distributed  in  the  Upper  Missouri  country  in  beds  con- 
taining numerous  examples  of  Ammonite^j  ScaphlteSj  BacuUteSj  Inocera- 
vmsj  and  other  decided  Cretaceous  types. 

At  the  same  time  that  all  of  the  identified  molluscan  remains  from 
these  beds  are  such  decided  Cretaceous  types,  it  will  be  observed  that 
a  number  of  specimens,  which  I  am  entirely  unable  to  distinguish  from 
a  fucoid  referred,  by  Professor  Lesquereux,  to  the  genus  Halymenites^ 
and  widely  distributed  in  the  Brown-coal  deposits  of  the  far-west,  also 
occur  here  directly  associated  with  these  Cretaceous  shells.  This  fucoid 
has  been  considered  a  Tertiary  type  by  my  able  and  distinguished  friend, 
Professor  Lesquereux,  and  relied  upon  as  at  least  one  of  the  evidences 
that  these  Brown-coal  deposits  belong  to  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  not  to 
the  Cretaceous.  It  seems  to  me  evident,  however,  from  the  occurrence 
of  this  fossil  here,  along  with  numerous  decidedly  Cretaceous  shells,  as 
well  as  at  Coalville  in  Utah,  where  I  found  it  at  least  1,000  feet  below 
the  horizon  of  well-marked  Cretaceous  strata,  that  it^  at  least,  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  an  exclusively  Tertiary  type. 

I  should  not  omit  to  state  here,  however,  that  Mr.  Holmes,  who  col- 
lected most  of  the  fossils  under  consideration,  informed  me  that  he  did 
not  find,  in  the  beds  from  which  they  were  obtained,  any  of  the  dicoty- 
ledonous leaves  so  numerous  in  the  coal-strata  very  widely  distributed 
in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  other  parts  of  the  far-west.  This  is  also 
precisely  the  case  at  Coalville,  Utah,  where  I  found  this  fucoid  ranging 
far  down  below  well-defined  Cretaceous  strata;  while  a  two-weeks* 
careful  search  there  by  Doctor  Bannister  and  myself  failed  to  discover 
any  of  these  dicotyledonous  leaves  so  common,  along  with  this  same 
fucoid,  at  Black  Butte,  and  other  localities  in  Wyoming,  as  well  as  in 
Colorado. 

It  shonld  also  be  noticed  that  not  a  single  species  of  these  animal  re- 
mains (which  are  very  abundant  in  individuals  at  the  Colorado  localities 
under  consideration)  can  be  identified  with  any  of  the  forms  yet  known 
from  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  that  region,  or  from  Wyoming  and  other 
localities  farther  westward. 

The  specimens  from  farther  eastward  were  taken  from  a  shaft  sunk 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  at  a  locality  about  two  hundred  miles 
east  of  Denver,  Col.  I  have  seen  no  section  of  the  strata  pejietrated  by 
this  shaft,  but  have  been  informed  that  it  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,200 
feet,  and  that  it  passed  through  many  beds  of  sandstone  and  some  shale 
and  brown  coal.  The  specimens  submitted  to  me  were  found  at  two 
different  horizons :  one  about  400  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  the  other 
at  a  depth  of  about  45  feet.  Whether  or  not  any  of  the  other  beds 
struck  contained  fossils,  I  have  not  been  informed.  Those  from  the 
lower  horizon  are  contained  in  a  rather  firm,  dark  shale,  said  to  overlie 

'  I  am  now  almost  entirely  satistied  that  this  species  is  identical  with  an  Upper- 
<halk  form  of  Limbonrg,  that  has  been  identified  by  Binkhorst  with  Ammoniteft  Peder- 
laliSf  von  Buch.  (See  Mong.  Gast.  et  des  Cephalop.  de  la  Craie  sup.  du  Duche  de 
Itimbourjr,  21,  pi.  V^S  figs.  6  a,  6,  &c.).  I  have  not  at  hand  von  Bach's  fi«rnre8  and 
•iesMiption  of  his  species,  but  the  shell  figured  by  Binkhorst  is  apparently  not  distinct 
from  that  before  me;  though  I  doubt  its  identity  with  the  Texas  shell  figured  by 
Roemer  nnder  von  Bnch's  name. 
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a  three-foot  bed  of  coal.  In  the  specimens  of  this  shale,  I  was  som^ 
what  surprisecUto  find  two  of  the  same  Gyrenoid  shells  that  occur  in  an 
exactly  similar  shale  over  one  of  the  coal-beds  at  Hallville,  on  the  UuioD 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  \Yyoniin^,  five  hundred  miles  farther  westward, 
and  at  about  2,800  feet  greater  elevation  above  tide.  The  specimens  of 
shale  from  these  tw  o  localities  are  exactly  alike  in  all  respects,  and  the 
fossils  contained  in  them  are  not  only  beyond  question  the  same  Epecies. 
but  so  precisely  similar  in  their  state  of  preservation  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  in  any  way  the  collections  from  the  two 
localities. 

The  specimens  from  the  other  horizon,  45  fe^t  below  the  surface,  in 
this  shaft,  consist  of  a  conglomeration  of  shells,  with  merely  enoogli 
gray  clay,  and  some  sand,  to  fill  the  interstices.  The  shells,  so  far  as 
seen,  are  all  bivalves,  generally  in  so  tender  a  condition  that  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  separate  any  of  them  from  the  matrix  in  a  good  state  of  pre* 
servation,  though  they  were  evidently,  in  most  cases  at  least,  not  broken 
or  water-worn  before  being  buried  in  the  mud  and  sanfl  forming  the 
stratum  in  which  tbey  are  found.  They  consist,  so  far  as  determined, 
of  an  Anomiaj  and  perhaps  two  or  three  species  of  Oyrenoid  shells,  with 
a  few  fragments  of  other  undetermined  bivalves.  The  Anomia  I  believe 
to  be  identical  with  a  species  found  at  Black  Butte  station,  Wyoming, 
on  the  Union  Pacilic  Railroad,  only  about  two  miles  east  of  Hallville 
coalmines,  and  perhaps  600  to  800  feet  higher  in  the  same  series.  The 
tJyrenoid  shells  are  also  closely  allied  to,  and  possibly  in  some  cases 
identical  with,  forms  found  at  Black  Butte  station. 

A  single  fragment  of  a  bivalve,  found  among  the  specimens,  consist- 
ing  of  most  of  the  hinge  of  a  right  v<'ilve,  certainly  belongs  either  to  the 
genns  Cyprina  or  Veniella  (=  Venilid^  Morton).  The  hinges  of  these  two 
types  are  so  similar  in  some  of  the  species  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  the  two  without  pretty  good  specimens,  or  at  least  such  as 
give  a  moderately  clear  idea  of  the  form  and  general  external  appear- 
ances of  the  shell.  The  specimen  mentioned  does  not  show  the  posterior 
lateral  tooth ;  but  its  cardinal  and  anterior  lateral  teeth  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Veniella,  The  scar  of  its  pedal  muscle,  however,  seems  to  be 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  connected  with  that  of  the  anterior  adductor, 
as  in  Cyprina.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  could  not  find  an  entire  valve 
of  this  shell  among  the  specimens,  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  which  of  these  two  genera  this  shell  really  belongs ; 
because,  if  it  is  a  Veniella^  it  would  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  conclusion  that  this  whole  formation  belongs  to  the  Cretaceous 
period,  and  not  to  the  Tertiary ;  if  a  Cyprina,  however,  it  would  prove 
nothing  either  way,  that  genus  being  common  to  both  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  rocks,  as  well  as  to  our  existing  seas. 

That  the  formation  from  which  these  fossils  came,  however,  is  the  same 
as  the  Bitter  Creek  series  of  Wyoming,  including  the  Black  Butte  beds, 
the  Hallville  coal-mines.  Point  of  Rocks,  and  Rock  Spring  coal-mines, 
4S:c.,  1  have  scarcely  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  the  determination  of  this 
fact  is  one  of  considerable  interest  in  several  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place,  it  shows  that  the  Bitter  Creek  series,  that  contains  such  val- 
uable deposits  of  an  excellent  quality  of  brown  coal,  extends  far  out 
under  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  least  holds  out.  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  valuable  deposits  of  this  useful  substance  may 
be  found  by  sinking  shafts  in  these  treeless  plains  (if  the  discovery  has 
not  already  been  made*),  where  a  good  supply  of  fuel  is  of  such  great 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  workable  beds  of  coal  were  found  in  the  shatlb  already 
tHink  or  not. 
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importance  to  tbe  present  and  futare  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A^ain^ 
as  these  deposits,  now  occupying  such  different  elevations  in  Wyoming 
atid  Colorado,  are  evidently  of  brackish- water  or  estuary  origin,  and 
conaeqaently  were  originally  formed  at  the  same  level  (that  of  tbe  sea), 
their  present  different  elevations  give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  changes 
in  the  physical  features  of  this  internal  region  of  the  continent  that 
have  taken  place  in  comparatively  modern  geological  times. 

A  species  of  bivalve,  that  I  have  described  on  one  of  the  following 
pages  under  the  name  Cyrena  f  Holmesi^  came  from  four  miles  north  of 
Golden  City,  Col.,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Moan  tains.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Holmes's  observations,  the  bed  in  which  this  fossil  occurs 
liolds  a  position  about  500  feet  above  the  horizon  of  the  coal-beds  mined 
near  there.  The  specimens  of  this  shell  brought  in,  although  showing,  in 
some  cases,  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  the  species  well  enough,  un- 
fortunately ill  no  instance  give  any  satisfactory  information  in  regard  to 
its  generic  relations ;  and,  as  the  species  is  new  and  distinct  from  all  of 
those  we  have 'yet  had  from  the  well-determined  horizons  of  this  region, 
it  gives  little  or  no  information  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  rock  in  which 
it  was  found,  though  it  is  most  probably  Tertiary. 

Anomia  miceonema.  Meek. 

^hell  of  medium  size,  thin,  orbicular,  subovate,  or  somewhat  irregular; 
upper  valve  moderately  convex,  or  more  or  less  depressed,  even  nearly  to 
flatness  in  some  cases ;  beak  very  small,  depressed,  and  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  marginal ;  cardinal  margin  generally  a  little  truncated  and  slightly 
thickened ;  surface  ornamented  by  very  fine,  regular,  often  deflected, 
radiating  stria,  and  small,  sometimes  regularly-disposed,  concentric 
marks  of  growth.    ((Jnder  valve  unknown.) 

Diameter  of  well-developed  specimens  generally  about  1  inch. 

This  species  is  quite  abundant^  and  generally  moderately  well  pre- 
served at  tbe  locality.  As  usual  with  fossil  species  of  the  genus,  onlj^ 
U|)i)er  valves  were  found.  These  show  the  muscular  impressions  to  be 
exactly  as  in  true  Anomia, 

Locality  and  position. — From  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road, two  hundred  miles  east  of  Denver,  Col.,  45  feet  below  the  surface, 
trom  beds  of  the  age  of  the  Wyoming  Bitter  Creek  coal-series. 

CoRBiciTLA  ?  (Leptestiies)  planumbona,  Meek. 

Shell  attaining  a  moderately  large  size,  rather  thick  and  strong, 
vsfH^cially  about  the  hinge  of  large  8[>ecimens,  generally  of  a  short  trans- 
versely-oval or  subelliptic  form,  but  rather  variable  in  outline,  moder- 
ately and  evenly  gibbous,  the  greatest  convexity  being  in  the  central 
ivjfion ;  anterior  margin  prominently  and  rather  narrowly  rounded ; 
posterior  vertically  subtruncated ;  base  forming  a  more  or  less  nearly 
semi-elliptic  or  seipi-ovate  curve ;  dorsal  outline  sloping  from  the  beaks, 
tin*  anterior  slope  being  more  abrupt  and  concave  in  outline,  while  the 
posterior  is  generally  convex ;  umbones  subcentral,  moderately  promi- 
iiiMit  or  somewhat  depressed,  usually  eroded,  and  more  or  less  flattened 
iit^ur  the  apices,  which  are  not  strongly  incurved,  distinctly  pointed,  or 
Mised  much  above  the  hinge-margin  ;  lunular  region,  in  the  specimens, 
^itb  more  gibbous  umbones,  somewhat  excavated,  but  not  distinctly 
iinpressed,  or  with  defined  margins;  ligament  narrow  and  not  very 
prominent;  anterior  muscular  impression  ovate,  well  defined,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  small  pedal  scar  under  the  hinge,  above  and  behind  its 
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upper  end ;  posterior  muacnlar  impression  broader  and  more  shallow : 
pallial  line  usually  well  defined,  and  provided  with  a  shallow,  rounded,  or 
semicircular  sinus ;  hinge  rather  strong,  with  the  three  cardinal  teeth 
well  developed  in  each  valve,  the  anterior  two  of  the  left  valve,  and  the 
X)osterior  two  of  the  right,  being  more  or  less  sulcated ;  anterior  lateral 
teeth  long,  linear,  and  not  very  prominent ;  posterior  shorter  aud  very 
remote  from  the  cardinals;  both  anterior  and  posterior  laterals  very 
nearly  smooth,  or  minutely  granulo-striate. 

Length  of  a  medium-sized  adult  specimen,  1.62  inches ;  height^  1.28 
inches ;  convexity,  0.92  inch.  Some  fragments  indicate  about  one-thinl 
greater  size  for  the  largest. 

Along  with  the  specimens  in  which  the  foregoing  characters  were 
observed,  there  are  a  few  others  of  smaller  size,  that  are  proportionally 
shorter  and  more  nearly  trigonal  in  outline,  the  beaks  being  also  more  ele- 
vated, central,  and  not  at  all  flattened  or  eroded.  These  probably  belong 
to  a  distinct  species;  but  as  the  typical  specimens  of  the  species  just 
described  vary  considerably  in  form,  and  all  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  preservation,  I  have  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  separating  the  shorter  form  as  a  distinct  species.  Should  additional 
collections,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  show  this  form  to  be  dis< 
tinct,  however,  it  might  be  called  C.  (Leptesthes)  umboneUa.  I  suspect 
that  there  are  still  one  or  two  other  species  represented  among  the  no- 
merous  broken  and  distorted  specimens  in  the  collection,  but  the  material 
is  not  sufficient  to  settle  this  question. 

The  species  here  described  seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  some  of 
the  shorter  of  the  forms  described  by  me  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Sixth  An- 
nual Report,  page  512,  doubtfully  as  a  variety  of  C  fraetaj  under  the 
name  (J,  f  fnusUx^  var.  craissiuscula^  but  which  are  probably  distinct  from 
C  fracta.  At  any  rate,  the  species  here  described  is  a  still  shorter, 
more  nearly  equilateral,  and  generally  more  gibbons  shell,  which  also 
usually  differs  in  the  peculiar  flattening  of  its  nmboues.  All  of  these 
shells,  however,  as  well  as  the  typical  C.  fracta^  agree  closely  in  their 
hinge-characters,  and  form  a  very  peculiar  group. 

In  first  proposing  the  subgeneric  name  Leptesikes  for  the  reception  of 
C.  fracta  and  the  supposed  variety  crassiusctda^  from  the  Bitter  Creek 
beds  at  Hallville  and  Black  Butte.  Wyo.,  1  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  shells  seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  both  Cyrena  and 
Corhicula.  In  the  elongation  and  striatiou  of  their  lateral  teeth,  partic- 
ularly the  anterior  laterals,  they  agn^e  most  nearly  with  Corbi<niia  ;  bat 
in  the  much  more  transverse  form  of  the  shell  in  most  cases,  as  well  as 
in  size  and  general  appearance,  they  agree  better  with  the  Oyrenas,  par- 
ticularly with  such  species  as  Cyrena  Floridana^  Conrad ;  C.  colorata^ 
Prime;  and  C  salmacida^  Morelet,  than  with  at  least  the  existing  forms  of 
Corhicula,  The  name  Leptesthes  was  su ggested  by  the  extreme  t  hi n iiess  of 
the  typical  species  C,  fracta  ;  but  we  now  know  that  this  character  is 
not  constant  in  the  group,  the  other  species  being  generally  quite  thick. 
Xor  is  the  very  transvere  form  ot  the  typical  species,  aud  the  species  or 
variety  C.  crassiu^ctdu^  a  constant  character,  some  of  the  others  now  be 
fore  me  from  Colorado  being  as  short  as  several  existing  species  of  Corhi- 
cula. These  shells,  however,  present  €;ertaiu  peculiar  hinge-character.s 
that  seem  to  be  constant.  These  are  the  narrow,  elongated  form  of  the 
anterolateral  teeth,  like  those  of  Corhicula^  aud,  at  the  same  time,  tho 
rather  narrow  but  shorter  form,  and  remote  })osition  of  the  posterior  lat- 
erals, more  like  those  of  Cyrerm^  excepting  that  they  are  separated  from 
the  cardinal  teeth  by  a  more  or  less  broad-flat  space  in  each  valve,  fittiui; 
closely  together  when  the  valves  are  united.    In  the  striation  of  the 
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lateral  teeth,  these  shells  corrcspoud  more  nearly  to  Corhicula  ;  bat  the 
strise  are  very  much  less  distinct  than  we  nsually  see  in  the  latter,  and 
often  very  nearly  obsolete  (quite  so  in  slightly-worn  specimens),  while 
they  are  mainly  broken  up  into  little  granulations. 

I  also  observe  that,  in  all  of  our  species  of  this  type,  the  little  pedal 
mnscalar  scar  is  detached  from  the  anterior  adductor.  Having  no  spec- 
imens of  Corhicula  at  hand  (here  in  Florida,  where  I  am  writing)  for 
examination,  and  nothing  being  said  on  this  point  in  any  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  that  genus  within  reach,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  our 
shells  agree  in  this  character  with  the  existing  species  of  Corhicula. 
They  certainly  difi'er,  however,  decidedly  in  this  respect  from  two  of  the 
existing  Florida  species  of  Cyrena^  now  before  me,  in  which  the  pedal 
sear  of  each  valve  is  distinctly  connected  with  the  anterior  adductor. 

On  the  whole,  although  still  regarding  these  fossil  shells  as  being  pi*r- 
haps  more  nearly  allied  to  Corhicula  than  to  Cyrena^  I  am  now  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  their  intermediate  combination  of  characters, 
and  think  that  they  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  be  ranged  as  a 
sabgenns  under  Cyrena;  if  so,  of  course  the  name  of  the  species  here 
described  would  become  Cyrena  (Lepteftthes)  planumhona. 

Locality  and  position. — Two  hundred  miles  east  of  Denver  City,  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  where  they  were  found  in  a  shaft  at  a 
depth  of  40  feet  below  the  surface. 

Cyrena!  Holmesi,  Meek. 

Shell  under  medium  size,  thin,  transversely  ovate  or  subtrigonal, 
rather  compressed ;  anterior  side  shorter  than  the  other,  and  rounded  in 
oQthne ;  posterior  moderately  produced  and  subtruncated  at  the  extrem- 
ity; basal  margin  transversely  semi-ovate,  its  most  prominent  part  being 
antero-ceutrally }  beaks  somewhat  depressed,  and  placed  about  half-wa3- 
Imtween  the  middle  and  the  anterior ;  dorsal  margins  forming  a  rather 
lonjj,  nearly  straight,  or  slightly  convex,  gentle  slope  behind  the  beaks, 
and  declining  more  abruptly  in  front,  with  a  distinctly  sinuous  outline 
Ju8t  before  the  beaks ;  surface  ornamented  by  numerous  fine,  regular, 
sliarply-defined,  concentric  lines. 

Length,  0.62  inch  ^  height,  0.54  inch ;  convexity,  about  0.32  inch. 

There  are  among  the  specimens,  apparently  of  this  species,  quite  a 
variety  of  forms,  produced,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  mainly  at  least, 
by  accidental  distortion,  though  they  may  represent  several  distinct  spe- 
cies. The  specimen  from  which  the  foregoing  description  and  measure- 
ments were  derived  presents  the  appearance  of  not  having  been 
distorted,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  measurements,  is  decidedly  longer 
ttao  high.  Others,  however,  agreeing  exactly  in  surface-markings  and 
most  other  characters,  have  the  length  and  height  nearly  equal,  or  the 
latter  even  a  little  greater  than  the  former.  Some  of  the  specimens  also 
♦lifter  from  that  taken  as  the  type  of  the  specie^ii,  in  having  the  posterior 
nmbonal  slopes  fjrominent  and  subangular  all  the  way  from  the  beaks 
to  the  posterior  basal  extremity,  instead  of  only  moderately  convex. 
As  above  intimated,  however,  all  of  the  specimens  departing  decidedly 
trom  the  typical  form  show  more  or  less  indications  of  accidental  dis- 
tortion, and  present  precisely  the  same  surface- markings  as  the  typical 
Hpecimeu. 

In  regard  to  the  generic  relations  of  these  shells,  the  specimens  are 
far  &om  satisfactory,  none  of  them  showing  the  muscular  or  pallial  im- 
pression, or  the  cardinal  teeth.  Some  of  the  casts,  however,  show  that 
there  was  a  posterior  lateral  tooth  in  one  or  both  valves,  rather  elongated 
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parallel  to  the  posterior  dorsal  margin,  and  a  much  shorter  anterior  lat- 
eral close  to  the  beak.  Of  conrse,  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  the 
generic  characters  of  these  shells  until  more  satisfactory  specimens  can 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  only  provisionally  that  the  species  is  now  referred 
to  the  genus  Cyrena. 

I  have  had  this  species  under  consideration  for  some  years,  hoping 
that  better  specimens  would  be  found ;  but,  as  a  second  visit  to  tht* 
locality  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  more  satisfactory  material,  and 
the  geologists  of  the  survey  desire  to  have  a  name  by  which  they  ran 
refer  to  the  shell,  I  have  concluded  to  describe  it  doubtfully  under  the 
genus  Cyrena.  The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Holmes,  the  artist  of  the  survey,  who  discovered  the  type-specimens. 

Locality  and  position. — On  Kalston  Creek,  three  to  four  miles  north 
of  Golden  City,  Col.,  from  beds  supposed  to  hold  a  position  from  400  to 
oOO  feet  above  the  beds  of  coal  mined  at  Golden  City.  Probably  of 
Tertiary  age.  I  th'nk  Dr.  Pale  found  the  same  species  farther  sooth* 
between  Golden  and  Colorado  Springs,  not  far  from  the  latter.  No  other 
fossils  were  found  associated  with  it 

Sphjeriola?  obliqua,  Meek. 

Shell  (as  determined  from  an  internal  cast)  obliquely  oval-subcordate. 
very  gibbous,  the  great^^st  convexity'  being  in  the  central  region  of  the 
valves ;  posterior  side  very  short,  and  rounding  somewhat  obliquely 
downward  and  forward  into  the  base,  which  forms  a  transversely-semi- 
ovate  or  semi-elliptic  curve ;  anterior  side  longer  and  more  or  less  regu- 
larly rounded ;  hinge  very  short ;  beaks  prominent,  gibbous,  and  moder- 
ately incurved,  but  not  directed  very  obliquely  forward,  situated  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  hinge,  nearly  over  the  middle  of  the  valves ;  muscu- 
lar impressions  faintly  marked,  the  posterior  being  placed  close  up  under 
the  ehd  of  the  hinge;  pallial  line  obscure,  but  apparently  simple. 
(Surface-markings  and  hinge  unknown.) 

Length,  1.95  inches;  height,  1.94  inches;  convexity,  1.57  inches. 

I  merely  place  this  species  provisionally  in  the  genus  SpliayrioUi^  as  I 
have  done  with  two  similar  Upper  Missouri  Cretaceous  forms ;  nothing 
being  yet  known  in  regard  to  the  hinges  of  these  shells  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  lateral  teeth.  It  is  quite  as  probable,  and  perhaps 
even  more  so,  that  when  their  hinge-characters  can  be  determined,  these 
species  will  all  be  found  to  present  generic  ditf'erences  from  Sphwriola. 

The  species  here  under  consideration  seems  to  agree  most  nearly  with 
the  Upper  Missouri  form  that  we  have  called  S.  f  cordata^  but  it  has  less 
elevated  and  less  pointed  beaks,  and  differs  materially  in  its  much  more 
oblique  form  ;  its  anterior  basal  margin  being  so  much  more  prominent 
than  the  posterior  as  to  give  a  decided  backward  obliquity  to  the  nni- 
bones,  excepting  their  points,  which  are  turned  a  little  forward. 

Locality  and  position, — From  the  highest  Cretaceous  beds  on  Left- 
hand  Creek,  half-way  between  Long  Mont  and  Boulder  City,  Col. 

Ehynchonella  Endlichi,  Meek. 

Shell  attaining  a  rather  large  size,  subtrigonal,  with  breadth  nearly 
or  quite  equaling  the  length,  the  widest  part  being  in  advance  of  the 
middle,  becoming  very  convex  with  age  anteriorly ;  posterior  lateral 
margins  straight,  or  but  slightly  convex  in  outline,  laterally  comprest^ed 
or  flattened,  and  diverging  from  the  beaks,  in  adult  specimens,  usually 
at  about  risrht  an&rles  or  le^^s ;  anterior  lateral  margins  rounding  to  the 
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froDt,  which  is  generally  more  or  less  produced,  and,  as  seen  in  a  direct 
view  from  above  or  below,  transversely  truncated  or  a  little  sinuous  at 
tbe  middle.  Dorsal  valve  very  convex,  particalarly  along  the  middle, 
the  elevation  increasing  rapidly  to  the  front,  which  is  raised  so  as  to 
form  a  very  prominent,  broad,  rounded,  or  somewhat  flattened,  and 
slightly-defined  mesial  fold,  rarely  traceable  back  to  the  central  region^ 
while^  on  each  side,  the  lateral  slopes  descend  abruptly  to  connect  with 
those  of  the  other  valve ;  beak  moderately  prominent,  and  incurved  more 
or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  general  plane  of  the  valves;  interior 
with  a  prominent  mesial  septum  extending  forward  nearly  half-way  to 
the  front.  Ventral  valve  flattened  at  the  umbo,  and  so  broadly  and  pro- 
foundly sinuous  from  near  the  same  anteriorly  as  to  leave  only  a  promi- 
nent angular  margin  on  each  side,  the  sinus  bemg  broadly  flattened  along 
the  middle,  and  increasing  rapidly  in  depth  to  the  front  margin,  which 
is  curved  upward  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  i>iane  of  the 
valves,  and  produced  in  the  middle,  in  the  form  of  a  large  extension 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  sinuosity  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
other  valve ;  anterior  lateral  margins  on  each  side  of  the  sinus  meeting 
those  of  the  other  valve  at  acute  angles ;  posterior  lateral  margins  very 
abruptly  deflected  and  rectangularly  deflected  along  each  side  of  the 
sinus,  to  meet  those  of  the  other  valve;  beak  comparatively  small. 
Surface  of  both  valves  ornamented  by  numerous  radiating  costse,  which, 
00  the  umbones,  are  merely  distinct  raised  lines,  but  increase  in  size 
{Ulteriorly,  i)articularly  those  in  the  sinus  and  on  the  mesial  fold,  where, 
toward  the  front  of  adult  specimens,  they  become  moderate-sized, 
ronuded  ribs,  of  winch  four  to  six  or  seven  may  be  counted  in  the  imme- 
diate flattened  bottom  of  the  sinus,  and  two  or  three  more  on  the  fold, 
while  those  on  the  lateral  slopes  bifurcate,  and  continue,  of  smaller  size, 
to  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  margins.  (Finer  surface-markings 
unknown.) 

Length  of  an  adult  specimen,  1.78  inches;  breadth,  1.53  inches; 
convexity,  about  1.24  inches. 

This  is  a  fine  species,  more  nearly  resembling  some  Devonian  and 
Upper  Silurian  forms  than  the  usual  Carboniferous  types.  Its  most 
marked  features  are  the  large  size  of  its  mesial  sinus,  the  flattening  of 
its  posterior  lateral  slopes,  and  the  angularity  of  the  posterior  lateral 
margins  of  its  ventral  valve  on  each  side  of  the  sinus,  formed  by  the 
abrupt  flexure  of  those  margins  to  meet  those  of  the  other  valve.  This 
inflection  of  the  posterior  lateral  margins  gives  this  part  of  the  shell  a 
pe€uliar  truncated,  rectangular  appearance,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  very  acute  angles  formed  by  the  connection  of  the  an tero  lateral 
margins  of  the  valves. 

The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Endlich,  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey  of  the  Territories. 

Locality  and  position.— l^AHt  of  Animas  River,  Colorado  Territory, 
where  it  occurs  associated  with  a  small  Productus  of  the  type  of  P.  Hub- 
aciileatus.  According  to  Dr.  Endlich's  sections,  as  well  as  fmm  its 
aftiiiities,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  probably  an  Uoper  Devonian  species. 
Fragments  of  it  have  been  brought  in  from  other  localities  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 
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A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  GENUS  LEUCOSTICTE,  SWAINSON;  OR, 

GRAY-CROWNED  PURPLE  FINCHES. 


By  Robert  Ridgway. 


INTEODUCTION. 


The  genns  LeucosUcte  is  composed  of  sparrow-like  birds,  characterized 
by  terrestrial  habits,  rosy  tints  to  the  plumage  of  the  posterior  portions 
of  the  body,  and  a  fondness  for  the  cold  climate  of  high  latitudes  or 
alpine  elevations.  Its  distribution  within  the  United  States  is  exclusively 
western ;  none  of  the  species  occurring  eastward  of  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  while  one  of  them  occurs,  in  winter,  thence  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Bocky  Mountain  region  is  their  center  of  abundance ;  for, 
of  the  three  species  known  in  North  America,  two  occur  only  there ;  the 
third  mingles  with  these  during  its  migrations,  but  is  a  species  of  very 
wide  distribution. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  course  of  his  western  explorations,  Dr.  Hay- 
den  frequently  met  with  these  birds,  being  the  first  to  secure  a  consid- 
erable numbeir  of  specimens  of  the  then  only  known,  and  very  rare,  spe- 
cies;  jwhile  to  him  is  also  due  the  honor  of  making  the  discovery  of  one 
entirely  new  to  science. 

HISTORY. 

The  first  species  of  this  genus  was  described  in  1831  by  Swaiuson  and 
Richardson  in  theiv  ^^ Fauna  jBorefl/i-^iwencawa"  (vol.  li,  pp.  265-266), 
from  "  a  specimen  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May,  1827."  It  was 
named  *'  lAnaria  {Leucosiicte)  tephrocotia  Swains. — Gray-crowned  Lin- 
net," and  tolerably  well  figured  in  plate  50,  facing  page  365.  This  figure 
represents  the  summer-plumage,  with  black  bill.  Swainson's  second 
notice  of  the  species  (Birds,  II,  1837),  Audubon's  figures  and  descriptions 
in  bis  several  works,  and  Bonaparte-s  diagnoses  in  <'  Coiispeciua  Oenerum 
Ariunij^  etc.^  were  all  based  upon  the  same  specimen,  which,  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  remained  the  unique  representative  of  the  genus. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1850  that  the  second  specimen  of  L.  tephrocotis 
was  secured ;  the  fortunate  finder  being  Captain  Stansbury,  who,  on 
March  21, 1850,  obtained  a  fine  specimen  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (see 
"  Stansbury's  Salt  Lake,''  Appendix  C,  by  S.  F.  Baird,  p.  317).  This  may 
have  been  the  first  specimen  obtained  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  the 
National  Collection  are  two  very  imperfect  examples,  accredited  to  Col- 
onel Fremont,  but  without  dfites  on  the  labels,  on  which  are  recorded  as 
additional  data  merely  the  locality,  ^^  Bocky  Mountains."  One  of  these 
specimens  is  var.  tephrocotis^  and  the  other  var.  littoralu. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  about  the  same  date  as  that  when  Swainson's  speci- 
men was  described,  a  second  form  (X.  tephrocotia  var.  grminucha)  was 
discovered  in  Bussian  America,  and  described  by  Pallas,  in  ^^  Zoographia 
Rono-A^iaiicd"  (II,  1831,  p.  23),  as  Passer  arctoa  var.  y.  It  first  received 
its  distinctive  name  in  1841,  when  Dr.  J.  F.  Brandt  named  it  Fringilla 
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(Linaria)  griseinucha  m  the  Balletia  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersbarg 
(November,  1841,  p.  36),  la  the  same  work  (p.  22),  two  other  forms, 
sapposed  to  be  "varieties"  of  ^' Passer^  arctoa,  were  described,  as  fol- 
lows:— (1)  "/?.l.  Ex  insula  Carilis: cervice  cano-albida,  dorso 

fasco  grysoque  nebuloso;  sabtas  nigra ventris  et  aropygii 

cinnabariaas''  etc.,  and  (2)  "^9.  2.  itidem  Gurilica:  Gapite  sapra  (prtf 

ter  frontere  fuscam)  cam  cervice  ferroginea,  dorso  fasco sub- 

tas  fusca,  roseo crissum  totam  roseam ;  aropygii  plamx  et 

tectricibas  caadie  apice  rosa)",  etc.  These  descriptioas  correspond  well 
with  the  characters  of  L.  atraia  and  L,  australiSj  respectively,  and  may 
possibly  be  from  specimens  of  those  species,  thoagh  the  remoteness  of 
the  locality  renders  the  qnestion  extremely  doabtfal. 

In  1841,  a  third  form  (L.  hrunneinucha)  was  discovered  in  Kamtschatka, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Brandt  in  the  paper  above  cited  (p.  35).  Two 
years  later,  L,  griseinucha^  Brandt,  was  redescribed  by  Mr.  Gonld  as  L 
griseogenys  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  (1843^ 
p.  104),  in  a  paper  entitled  "On  Nine  New  Birds,  collected  daring  the 
voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Snlphar.'' 

The  species  of  the  genns  Leucosticte  as  restricted*  stood  thas  notil 
the  year  1869,  when  the  smaller  soathern  form  allied  to  griseinucha  was 
described  as  X.  littoralis  by  Professor  Baird,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  (I,  ii,  1869,  p.  317,  pi.  28,  fig,  1);  the  tyi)e 
being  from  Sitka,  Alaska.  The  year  following,  a  form  intermediate  be- 
tween littoralis,  Baird,  and  tephrocotisj  Swains.,  was  described  by  Profes- 
sor Baird  in  one  of  the  Eeports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  California 
(Ornithology,  1, 1870,  163)  as  L.  campestrisj  Baird,  based  on  a  specimen 
obtained  at  Denver,  Colorado,  by  Dr.  Wernigk.  This  bird  now  proves 
to  be  only  one  of  a  transitional  series  connecting  tephrocotis  and  Utto- 
ralis. 

The  next  species  of  the  genus  which  came  to  light  was  discovered  in 
July,  1871,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Museam  of  Comparative  Zoology 
of  Cambridge,  who  found  a  singular  form  breeding  upon  the  alpine 
sammits  of  Mount  Lincoln,  Colorado,  at  an  elevation  of  over  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  fact  was  published  by  the  discoverer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  for  June,  1872  (p.  350),  and  subsequently  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (III,  No.  6,  July,  1872,  pp.  162- 
163).  The  birds  obtained  by  Mr.  Allen  were  called  by  him  L.  tephroco- 
tis ;  but  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  ash  on  the  head, 
as  in  typical  specimens  of  that  species.  Mr.  Allen's  remarks  conclade 
with  the  suggestion  that  these  specimens  "represent  the  smaller, 
brighter- colored,  southern  race,  in  which  the  ash  on  the  head  has  entirely 
disappeared.''  Still,  no  name  was  proposed  for  the  race.  Upon  request, 
these  specimens  were  kindly  submitted  to  the  authors  of  the  "  History  of 
North  American  Birds,"  who,  after  due  comparison,  decided  that  they,  in 
all  probability,  represented  the  summer,or  breeding,  plumage  of  ordinary 
L»  tephrocotis,  of  which  only  winter-examples  had  been  seen ;  they  were 
accordingly  described  as  such  in  that  work  (vol.  I,  pp.  504-505,  foot- 
note). Shortly  after  this  decision,  however,  a  very  large  collection  of  var. 
griseinucha  in  its  breeding-plumage  was  received  at  the  National  Museum 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  they  were  collected  by  the  well-known 
artist  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott  j  and,  while  these  had  the  jet-black  bill  and 
heightened  crimson,  characteristic  of  the  breeding-season,  the  ash  of  the 
head  remained  the  same !  This  tact  at  once  prompted  a  new  examlDation 
of  the  Mount  Lincoln  series,  after  which  it  was  decided  that  they  did 
not  represent  merely  the  breeding-plumage  of  var.  tephrocotis,  but  that 

*  We  exclude  from  the  genus  L.  arctoat  L.  giglioUy  and  their  allies,  (See  p>  67  ) 
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tbey  were  a  distinct  form,  and  probably  tbe  soutberu  race,  as  sugg^ested 
bj  ^Ir.  Allen.  They  then  were  made  tbe  types  of  L.  tephrocotis  var. 
australisj  Allen ;  the  manascript-uame  on  the  labels  being  first  pub- 
lished in  Xovember^  1873,  by  the  writer,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex 
Institute  (vol.  Y,  pp.  189-190).  Large  series  of  specimens  received  at 
later  dates  establish  the  fact  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  this  bird 
from  L.  tephrocotis^  and  point  to  its  nearer  relationship  with  the  Kamts- 
chatkan  L.  brunneinucha. 

On  the  20tb  of  September,  1870,  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden,  the  well-known 
explorer,  obtained  on  the  Uintah  Mountains,  in  Utah,  a  specimen,  which 
was  described,  in  the  ^*  History  of  North  American  Birds,"  as  the  young 
of  L.  tephrocotis — witli  the  remark  that  *»  were  it  not  unmistakably  a 
bird  of  the  year,  it  would  be  considered  almost  a  distinct  species,  so 
different  is  it  from  adult  specimens  of  tephrocotis,^^  It  was  not  in  the 
tin<t  plumage,  however,  but  had  just  assumed  the  adult  livery,  with  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  winter-dress.  It  was,  however,  only  considered 
to  be  an  abnormal  specimen  of  the  common  species,  until,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1874,  tbe  writer  received,  from  Mr.  Charles  E.  Aiken,  of  Fount- 
ain, Colorado,  four  specimens  of  what  was  evidently  the  same  species 
in  the  spring-plumage.  The  species  was  accordingly  described  as  L, 
atrataj  Ridgway,  in  the  **  American  Sportsman '^  for  July  18,  1874  (p 
241). 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  nearly  complete  bibliography  of  the 
literature  bearing  directly  upon  the  birds  of  this  genus: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1831. 

SwArxsoN,  William,  and  Richardson,  John.  Fauna  BorealiAmeri- 
cana,  vol.  II.  The  Birds,  p.  265.  [First  species  of  the  genus  described 
as  Linaria  {Leucosticte)  tephrocotis  Swains.,  from  a  single  specimen 
killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May,  1827.] 

PiLLAS,  Petro.  Zoographia  Rosso-Asiatica,  II,  1831.  [On  pp.  21- 
23,  ^^Passer  arctous^  with  several  *'  varieties  "  from  the  Kurile  Islands 
and  Unalashka,  is  discussed.  Var.  fi  1  (p.  22),  from  the  Kuriles,  is 
very  probably  L.  atrata  ;  if  not  this,  is  one  unnamed.  Var.  /9.  2  (also 
from  the  Kuriles,  p.  22),  reads  very  much  like  L.  australis..  Var.  ^  (p. 
1^,  tab.  xl)  is  L.  griseinubha,] 

1838. 

Bonaparte,  C.  L.  A  Geograi>hical  and  Comparative  List  of  the  Birds 
of  £nroi)e  and  2?^orth  America.  London,  Van  Voorst,  1838.  [Ery- 
throspiza  tephrocotis y  p.  34.] 

1839. 

Audubon,  John  James.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  North  America. 
[On  p.  126,  Swainson's  specimen  is  redescribed  as  Erythropiza  tephro* 

cotis^  Swains.] 

Ornithological  Biography ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Habits  of  the 

I'irds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  accompanied  by  Descriptions 
of  the  Objects  represented  in  the  Work  entitled  "  The  Birds  of 
America,"  V,  p.  232,  pi.  cccxxiv. 
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1841. 

Audubon,  John  James.  The  Birds  of  America,  from  Drawings  made 
in  the  Uuited  States  and  their  Territories.  Ill,  New  York,  l&l.  On 
page  176,  Swainson's  Saskatchewan  specimen  is  redescribed  and  tig- 
ured  (pi.  cxcviii)  as  Erythrospiza  tephrocotis^  Swains. 

Brandt,  J.  F.  <Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.,  1841,  p.  36. 

1843. 

Gould,  John.  On  Nine  New  Birds  collected  daring  the  Voyage  of  U. 
M.  S.  Sulphur.  <Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  London,  1843,  104.  [L.griseinuchiu 
accurately  described  under  the  name  of  *'X.  griseogenysJ^  No  locality 
is  given.] 

1850. 

Bonaparte,  Carolo  Luciano.  Conspectus  Generum  Avium.  [The 
species  described  in  this  work  are :  (1)  i.  tephrocotiSj  Swains.  (North 
America).  (2)  X.  brunneinucha,  Brandt  (Kamtschatka  and  Kuril 
Islands).  (3)  L.  griseinuchaj  Brandt  (Russian  America).  (4)  L,  arc- 
tons,  Pall.  (Siberia  and  E.  Europe).  (5)  L,  gebleri^  Brandt  (eastern 
Siberia).] 

Bonaparte  &  Schlexjel.  Monographic  des  Loxiens.  [The  species  are 
here  ranged  under  Mont  if  ring  illuy  Brehm,  as  follows:  (1)  M,  griseinu- 
cha^  Brandt  (p.  35,  pi.  41).  (2)  If.  brnnneinucha^  Brandt  (p.'36,  pi.  42.) 
(3)  M.  tephrocotiSj  Swains,  (p.  37,  pi.  43) :  (4)  M,  arctoa^  Pali-as  (p. 
38,  pis.  44, 45).    The  colored  plates  are  excellent.] 

1852. 

Batrd,  Spencer  F.  <  Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of 
Utah. — By  Howard  Stansbury,  Capt.  Corps  Topog.  Eng.,  U,  S.  A.  Ap- 
pendix C,  Zoology  ;  Birds,  pp.  314-335.  [On  pp.  317-318,  Leucostlcte 
tephrocotiSy  Swains.,  is  described  from  an  adult  male  obtained  by  Cap- 
tain Stansbury,  March  21st,  1850,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  being  the  first 
one  secured  since  the  capture  of  the  original  type  of  the  species  and 
genus !] 

1858. 

Kittlitz,  F.  H.  von.  (?) 

BiiRD,  Spencer  F.  Washington,  1858.  Pacific  Railroad  Report,  vol. 
IX,  4to,  pp.  1005.  [L,  tephrocotiSj  Swains.,  described  (pp.  430,  431)  as 
a  member  of  the  (J.  S.  fauna,  based  on  specii&ens  obtained  by  Captain 
Stansbury,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  March  21, 1850.  L.  griacinucka,  Brandt, 
and  L.  arctoa^  Pall.,  are  described  in  foot-notes.] 

1868. 

Salyadori,  Tomas.  "Description  of  a  New  S|>ecies  of  the  Genus 
Leucosticte.^ <C^^roc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1868,  p.  579,  pi.  xliv.  [A  species 
(L.  giglioliy  SALy.)  from  Dauria  is  described  (p.  579)  and  figured  (plate 
xliv).  It  apparently  belongs  to  the  L.  arctoa  group,  and,  therefore, 
not  a  true  Leucostictej  and  probably  a  member  of  the  subgenus 
Hypolia,] 

1869. 

Dall,  Wm.  H.,  and  Bannister,  Henry  M.  "List  of  the  Birds  of 
Alaska,  with  Biographical  Notes."  <Trans.  Chicago  Ac.  Sc.  I,  ii,  1869, 
pp.  267-310,  pis.  xxvii-zxxiv.  [On  p.  283,  an  interesting  account  of 
the  habits  and  notes  of  L.  gnscinucha  is  given ;  L.  Uttoralia  is  also 
given  in  the  list  on  the  same  page.] 
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Baird,  Spencer  F.  < Trans.  Chicago  Ac.  Nat.  Sc,  1869,  p.  317,  pi.  28, 
f.  1.    [A  new  species,  L.  littoralis,  Baird,  described,  from  Sitka.] 

1870. 

Baibd,  Spencer  F.<Geol.  Survey  Cal.,  Ornithology,  vol.  I,  pp.  160- 
166.  [The  North  American  species  recognized  are :  (1)  i.  griseinucha^ 
Brandt  (p.  161) ;  (2)  L.  littoraliSj  Baird,  (p.  162).  (3)  L.  campestris^  Baird 
(p.  163)  5  (4)  L»  tephrocotis,  Swainson  (p.  164),  and  (5)  L.  arctoa.  Brandt 
(p.  165) — each  illastrated  by  a  colored,  full-sized  figure  of  the  head.] 

1872. 

Allen,  J.  A.  Ornithological  Notes  from  the  West.  <  American  Natur- 
alist, VI,  June,  1872 ;  II.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Colorado,  pp.  342-351. 
['^Among  the  snow-iields  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  were 
found  three  essentially  arctic  species  that  were  not  met  with  below 
the  region  of  snow.  These  were  the  tit-lark,  the  gray-crowned  finch 
(Leucoaticie  griseinucha)^  and  the  white-tailed  ptarmigan  (Lagopus 
leucurus).'^] 

Notes  on  an  Ornithological  Beconnaissance  of  Portions  of  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  <  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  Cam- 
bridge, Ma^s.,  vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  July,  1872,  pp.  113-183. 

[On  p.  121,  ^^Leucosiicte  tephrocotis^^  (=i.  australis)  is  stated  to  have 
been  "  foun^  breeding  above  tiipber-line  in  the  mountains  of  Middle 
Colorado."  VII.  List  of  birds  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Lin- 
coln, Park  County,  Colorado,  from  July  19  to  July  26y  1871,  with  anno- 
tations ;  pp.  159-164.  The  same  fact  again  mentioned,  pp.  160  and  161 ; 
also  on  p.  162.  Mr.  Allen's  views  respecting  the  different  forms  of  this 
genus  are  as  follows  (pp.  162-163) :  "The  specimens  (4  (J .  2  9  )  of  Leucos- 
tide  obtainted  on  Mount  Lincoln  differ  very  much  in  color  from  winter- 
specimens  of  Lencosticte  tephrocotis^  as  well  as  from  any  figure  or  descrip- 
tion of  any  form  of  Leiicosticte  I  have  seen.  Whether  they  reipresent 
more  than  the  breeding-plumage  of  L.  tephrocotisj  or  a  well-marked  south- 
em  form  of  that  species,  I  am  at  present  uncertain,  being  without  sum- 
mer-specimens of  that  species Different  specimens  vary 

considerably  in  the  intensity  and  amount  of  red.*  Besides  wanting  the 
gray  nuchal  collar,  these  specimens  have  the  rosaceous  of  winter-speci- 
mens replaced  by  bright  red,  and  the  bill  black  instead  of  yellow. 

^^ Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
several  specimens  of  Leucosticie  killed  at  Central  City,  Colorado,  in 
March,  1869,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Everett,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History.  Of  three  males,  one  (marked  "young  male") 
differs  bat  little  from  the' Mount  Lincoln  specimens,  it  having  no  ash  on 
the  head.t  Another  corresponds  very  nearly  in  color  with  the  so-called 
L.  grtseinueha^  and  another  nearly  as  well  with  the  so-called  L.  Uttorali84 
Although  these  birds  may  have  been  born  at  widely-separated  localities, 
it  seems  probable  that  many  of  the  differences  whereon  certain  species 
of  LeucosUcte  have  been  founded  may  be  only  individual  variations.  It  is 
to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  amount  of  ash  on  the  head  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  colors  vary  with  locality  from  the  north  southward ;  the 
most  southerly  form  having  no  ash  on  the  head,  the  bill  black  instead 
of  yellow,  and  the  red  of  a  brighter  tint  than  those  from  more  northern 

*  The  variation  noted  is  chiefly  sexual ;  the  males  being  much  brighter  than  the  females. 
— R.  R. 
t  This  is  L.  australit ;  it  probably  has  a  yellow  or  yellowish  bill,  and  is  an  adult. — R.  R. 
t  These  are  both  undoubtedly  L.  tephrocotis  var.  littoralis.^H.  R. 
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localities.*  The  type  of  X.  tephrocotis  was  a  male,  killed  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan  ia  May  (see  Faan.  Bor.-Am.,  II,  p.  266),  in  which  the  ash  formed  a 
narrow  nuchal  band.t  la  L.  griseinucha,  a  more  northern  form,  the  gray 
involves  nearly  the  whole  head  and  the  throat,|  and  in  X.  littoralis  and 
campestris  there  is  more  gray  on  the  head  than  in  tephrocotis^  and  they 
also  appear  to  be  more  northern  in  their  distribution.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mount  Lincoln  specimens  represent  the 
smaller,  brighter-colored,  southern  race,  in  which  the  ash  of  the  head 
has  entirely  disappeared.^  [In  this  connection,  see  pp.  58,  o9,  of  this 
monograph.] 

1872. 

CouES,  Elliott.  "  Key  to  North  American  Birds,"  p.  130.  [Specie^s 
admitted,  (1)  L.  tephrocotis^  Swains.,  and  (2)  L,  arctoa.  Pall.  ;  under 
the  former  are  ranged,  as  geographical  races,  var.  campestris^  Baird : 
Tar.  griseinucha^  Brandt ;  and  var.  littoraliSj  Baird.  A  note  in  the 
"Appendix  "  (p.  352)  reads  thus :  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recognize 
by  name  more  than  one  variety  of  this  bird  ;  'campestris-  being  re 
ferred  to  tephrocotis  proper,  and  'littoralis'  to  var.  griseinuchaJ^] 

1873. 

Dall,  W.  n.  Notes  on  the  Avifauna  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  fin>m 
Unalashka  eastward.  <Pr.  Calif.  Acad.  Set.  (adv.  paper,  February  S, 
1873,  p.  11).    [Describes  nest  and  eggs  of  X.  griseinucha  on  p.  3.]  * 

RiDGWAY,  RoBEET.  "The  Birds  of  Colorado." < Bulletin  Essex  Insti 
tute,  vol.  V,  Nov.,  1873.  [On  p.  189,  L.  tephrocotis  var.  australiSj  Alle>* 
(MS,  name)  is  characterized,  being  a  new  form  from  Mount  Lincoln, 
Colorado.] 

CouES,  Elliott.  A  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds.  Salem, 
Naturalists'  Agency,  1873.  [Two  species  of  Leucosticte  are  catalogued, 
viz,  i.  tephrocotis^  Sw.  (No.  144),  and  L,  arctoa  (Pall),  (No.  145).  Tbe 
former  has  a  var.  griseinucha,  Beakdt  (No.  144'').  The  latter  is  not  a 
North  American  Bird,  and  belongs  to  the  subgenus  HypoUa,\ 

1874. 

Baied,  Spencee  F.,  Bbewee,  Thomas  M.,  and  Ridgway,  Robert. 
"A  History  of  North  American  Birds,"  vol.  II,  pp.  502-^09.  [The 
only  species  recognized  as  North  American  is  L.  tephrocotis^  Swains., 
with  var.  campestris^  Baied,  var.  littoralis^  Baied,  and  vav,  griseinucha^ 
Beandt,  as  geographical  races ;  a  synoptical  table  of  these  is  given 
on  pp.  503,  504.  The  form  now  known  as  L.  australis  (Allen)  was^ 
described  in  foot-note  on  pp.  504,  505,  as  being  the  breeding-plumage 

'  of  L,  tephrocotis — a  supposition  since  proven  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 
L.  atrata,  RiDGW.,  of  the  present  monograph  was  described  on  p.  505 
as  the  young  of  L.  tephrocotis!  The  former  error  was  corrected  in  tbe 
appendix  (vol.  Ill,  p.  509),  though  the  form  was  only  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  a  geographical  race,  and  called  L,  tephrocotis  var.  australis^ 
Allen.] 

*  On  the  contrary,  taking  the  three  forms  tephrocotis^  littoralis,  and  griseinucha,  which 
seem  all  to  be  referable  to  one  species  (L.  tephrocotis),  the  most  northern  {griseinucha)  of  the 
two  g^aj-cheeked  forms  has  less  c^ray  on  the  head  than  the  southern  one  (littoralis) ;  in  the 
former,  the  throat  being  always  black,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  sometimes  entirely,  and  often 
mostly,  ash ;  the  northern  form  is  also  yery  much  more  brightly-colored  than  the  southern 
one.^R.  R. 

t  Reference  to  this  plate  shows  that  Richardson^s  specimen  had  a  black  bill ;  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  respects,  corresponding  with  spring-specimens  from  Colorado.^R.  R. 

t  The  throat  is  always  black ! 
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Dall,  W.  H.  *' Notes  on  the  Avifauna  of  tbe  Aleutian  Islands,  espe- 
cially those  west  of  Unalashka."<Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.  (advance  paper, 
March  14, 1874,  p.  12).  [L,  grUeinucha^  p.  4. — "I  have  observed  no 
transitional  forms  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  which  would  connect  this 
race  with  littoralisJ^] 

UiDGWAY,  Egbert.  "Description  of  a  New  Bird  from  Colorado." 
<Anierican  Sportsman,  July  18,  1S74,  p.  241.     {Leucosticte'  atrata^ 

KiDGWAY.) 

1875. 

CoxTES,  Elliott.  "Birds  of  the  North- West:  a  Hand  Book  of  the 
Oruitholopy  of  the  Region  Drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its  Tribu- 
taries.'' Washington,  Government  Printing-Oftice,  1875.*  [The  species 
recognized  is  L.  tephrocotis,  Swains.,  with  races  var.  tephrocotis  and 
var.  griseinuchaj  Beandt  ;  under  the  former  are  included  campestris^ 
Baird,  and  australisj  Allen,  aud  in  the  synonymy  of  the  latter  lit- 
toralis,  Baird.] 

MATERIAL  EXAMINED. 

Considering  that  this  genus  has  been  until  within  a  year  or  two  past 
among  the  rarest  in  the  North  American  OrniSj  the  material  at  the  com- 
luand  of  the  author  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  entirely  sufficient  to  decide 
the  lines  between  the  species  aud  the  geographical  races.  The  larger 
l)ortion  of  the  collection  examined  was  kindly  loaned  for  the  purpose 
bv  Mr.  Charles  E.  Aiken,  of  Fountain,  Colorado,  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Max- 
well, of  Boulder,  in  the  same  Territory,  and  comprised  immense  series 
of  specimens,  obtained  at  difi'erent  seasons  in  those  and  contiguous 
localities.  The  remainder  of  the  collection  was  contributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington ;  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.  (for  which  thanks  are  due  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  of  that 
establishment);  and  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  George  A.  Lawrence 
of  New  York  City,  as  well  as  that  of  the  author.  The  total  number  of 
specimens  compared  at  one  time  is  a  little  more  than  four  hundred, 
classed  as  follows : 


3fii«eam. 


I'-«"'««l'"c^S"- 


Nttional  Mngeum 

Mueam  of  Comparative  Zoology 
>la«>uai  of  tb«  BoirtOD  Society 
Ma^mn  of  G.  N.  Lawrence.... 

Ma*comof  C.  E.  Aiken 

Ma*«am  of  Mr«.  M.  A.  Maxwell 
MoftfQmot  R.  Ridgway 


Total 


2 

80 

70 

2 


L.  into- 

rails. 


L.    griiiel- 
Dttcba. 


L.  aaa> 
traliii. 


I  Total  num- 
ber  of  ape- 
cimenH. 


173 


10  51  I  5 
...1 5 

4 

41  ' '  94 

3    

11  7  '  1 

70  62  I  106 


8t 

8 
4 

8 

218 

73 

21 

416 


Taking  into  consideration  the  many  scattered  specimens  which  have 
come  under  notice,  the  number  of  specimens  actually  examined  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  may  be  set  down  at  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty. 

SPECIES   AND  RACES. 

A  very  simple  distinction  between  these  two  terms,  as  applied  to  de- 
finable forms,  is  adopted  in  tbe  following  pages,  the  test  being  inter- 

Tbis  work  is  dated  **  lc74/'  bat  it  was  not  issued  until  February,  1&75. 
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gradation  versus  isolation.  No  specimens  in  any  way  intermediate  be> 
tween  iephrocotis  (in  any  of  its  forms)  and  austraJis  have  been  found ; 
consequently,  they  are  held  to  be  distinct  specifically.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  examples  intermediate  in  different  degrees 
(according  to  the  individual)  between  iephrocotis  ^nd  littoralis ;  which 
being  the  case,  they  cannot  be  considered  distinct  species,  bat,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  they  occupy  separate  countries  during  the  breed- 
ing-seasbn  and  that  the  intermediate  specimens  are  found  only  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  these  areas,  they  must  be  recognized  as  definable 
geographical  races.  The  same  may  prove  to  be  the  case  regarding 
littoralis  and  griseinucha ;  while,  as  is  the  case  with  L.  australis^  L.  atrata 
stands  apart  from  the  other  forms.  We  have  yet  to  see,  however,  speci- 
mens intermediate  between  Uttoralis  and  griseinucha;  indeed,  iephrocotis 
and  liiioralis  are  the  only  forms  which  we  are  certain  do  intergrade. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  VARIATION. 

• 

No  one  but  Mr,  Allen  has  attempted  to  show  a  correlation  between 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  different  forms  of  this  genus,  and 
the  recognized  general  laws  of  geogra))hical  variation  j*  and  the  few 
remarks  of  this  gentleman  upon  the  subject  are  far  from  stating  the 
facts  of  the  case.  In  his  first  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Mount  Lincoln  specimens  (L.  australis)^  he  says:  '* Although  these 
birds  may  have  been  born  at  widely-separated  localities,  it  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  differences  whereon  certain  species  of  Leu- 
costicte  have  been  founded  may  be  only  individual  variations.  It  is 
to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  amount  of  ash  on  the  head  and 
the  intensity  of  the  colors  vary  with  locality  from  the  north  south- 
ward ;  the  most  southerly  form  having  no  ash  on  the  head,  the  bill  black 
instead  of  yellow,  and  the  red  of  a  brighter  tint  from  those  of  more 
northern  localities.  The  type  of  X.  iephrocotis  was  a  male,  killed  on  the 
Saskatchewan  in  May,  in  which  the  ash  formed  a  narrow  nuchal  band. 
In  L,  griseinuchu^  a  more  northern  form,  the  gray  involves  the  whole 
head  and  the  throat;  and,  in  L.  littoralis  and  L.  campestris^  there  is  more^ 
gray  on  the  head  than  in  iephrocotis^  and  they  appear  to  be  more  north- 
ern in  their  distribution.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Mount  Lincoln  specimens  above  described  represent  the  smaller, 
brighter-colored,  southern  race,  in  which  the  ash  of  the  head  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.'' — (Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
III,  No.  6j  July,  1872,  p.  1G3,  foot-note.) 

Eegarding  the  subject  of  individual  variation,  we  shall  say  little,  since 
the  immense  series  at  our  command  shows  that  this  is  really  insignifi- 
cant^ but,  respecting  the  statements  which  follow,  there  is  need  of  correc- 
tion. There  is  no  such  variation  from  the  north  southward  as  that  stated 
in  the  passage  quoted ;  for  the  northern  forms  are  quite  as  brightly 
colored  as  the  most  southern  ones,  while  in  the  gray-headed  races  of  L. 
tephrocotiSj  it  is  the  more  southern  one  (var.  littoralis)  which  has  the  most 
gray.  Thus,  in  this  latter  race  the  throat  is  more  or  less  gray,  frequently 
entirely  gray;  while,  in  var.  griseinucha,  the  whole  throat  is  black  I  Var. 
griseinucha  is  also  much  brighter-colored  than  its  southern  ally,  the  red 

*  CoDsuIt  on  this  subject  tfaefollowiDg  anthorities: 

Baihd,  American  Journal  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  XLI,  March  and  January,  1866. 
Allen,  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  ii,  1871,  part  iii. 
RmGWAY,  American  Journal  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  IV,  December,  lb72,  p.  454 ;  V^ 
January,  1873,  p.  39.  — American  Naturalist,  VII,  September,  1873,  p. 
Coi'ES,  American  Naturalist,  VII,  July,  1873,  p.  415. 
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being  not  only  deeper  and  more  extended,  bat  the  brown  of  the  body  is 
darker  andricher !  Regarding  the  black  bill  of  the  southern  form,  supposed 
by  Mr.  Allen  to  characterize  it  alone,  we  now  know  that  in  all  the  forms 
it  is  black  in  summer,  while,  even  in  amtralia  itself,  it  is  yellow  in  winter ! 
The  fact  that  littoralis  has  more  gray  on  the  head  than  tephroootis  cannot 
be  explained  by  stating  that  the  former  is  more  northern  in  its  distribu- 
tion, for  such  is  not  the  case,  since  the  breeding-ground  of  var.  tephrocotis 
is  quit«  as  far  northward  in  the  interior  as  that  of  var.  littoralis  is  on  the 
coast,  ^"e  must,  therefore,  look  to  some  other  explanation  of  these  vari- 
ations than  the  laws  of  climatic  modification  which  are  now  recognized. 

The  single  instance  of  apparent  correspondence  to  a  general  rule  of 
geographical  variation  is  seen  in  L.  griseinucha  of  the  Alaskan  coast, 
which  is  more  northern  in  its  habitat  than  L,  littoralis  of  the  more 
southern  North-Pacific  coast,  and  is  also  larger  in  size. 

Mr.  Aiken's  notes  upon  the  relation  of  the  several  forms  are  worthy  of 
publication,  and  are  consequently  presented  verbatim.* 

^*  I  sent  to  you,  some  ten  days  since,  a  box  containing,  besides  some 
bawks,  etc.,  over  two  hundred  specimens  of  Leucosticte  ;  these  forming, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  my  entire  series  of  the  genus.  So  large 
a  series,  embracing  as  it  does  specimens  from  various  localities  and 
of  different  dates  of  collection,  should,  I  think,  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  genus.  Of  australiSy  you  will  find  specimens  collected  from 
February  to  May  15 ;  and,  ol  tephrocotisy  from  January  to  April.  .  .  . 
...  It  seems  to  methat  the  chain  connecting  tephrocotis  and  griseinticM 
is  very  complete,  the  gradation  being  almost  imperceptible,  and  I  see 
no  good  reason  for  admitting  so  many  varieties  unless  these  varieties 
are  restricted  during  the  breeding-season  to  distinct  localities.''^ 

^<  Were  it  not  that  I  dislike  to  believe  in  hybrids,  1  should  think  that 
grtseinucha  and  tephrocotis  were  distinct  species,  and  that  the  intermedi- 
ate forms  were  the  results  of  interbreeding.  If  atrata  were  a  southerly 
race  of  tephrocotis^  would  you  not  expect  it  to  be  smaller  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  if  any  different,  larger." 

SEASONAL  VARIATIONS. 

The  variations  with  season  are  so  well  defined  and  regular  that  they 
may  be  easily  understood.  In  all  the  forms,  the  bill  is  yellow,  black-tipped 
in  winter,  and  uniform  black  in  summer.  In  the  latter  season,  the  soft 
rosy  pink  of  other  seasons  is  changed  to  a  more  crimson  or  carmine 
hue,  and  the  paler  borders  to  the  contour- feathers  disappear.  These 
facts  borne  in  mind,  another  important  one  is  to  be  impressed  on  the 
memory,  i.  e.,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  alteration  of  the  pattern  !  In 
all  the  forms  of  tephrocotis,  the  gray  of  the  head  remains  precisely  the 
same  throughout  the  year.  X.  anstralis  never  has  any  gray  on  the  head, 
while  it  is  probable  that  in  L.  atrata  the  same  constancy  of  this  feature 
obtains  as  in  L.  tephrocotis.  The  changes  from  the  winter-dress  to  that 
of  summer  are  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Aiken,  before  quoted :  '^  Up  to- 
the  20th  of  March,  all  birds  killed  had  the  bill  yellow ;  but  in  the  last 
grand  haul,  on  April  18,  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  specimens, 
all  had  a  black  or  nearly  black  bill,  so  that  the  change  in  the  color  of 

*  Letter  to  the  aathor,  dated  Jane  20,  1874|  referring  to  the  EpecimBnj  tiaosmitted  lo: 
exaunination. 

f  At  the  time  Mr.  Aiken  supposed  his  specimens  of  littoralis  to  he  grisiinueha;  the  latte* 
he  had  not  seen. 

t  Svch  proves  to  he  the  case. 
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the  bin  doubtless  occurs  about  April  1."  The  notes  oa  the  specimens 
enumerated  in  the  tables  closing  the  accounts  of  the  species  will  far- 
ther explain  the  time  dariug  which  this  change  is  made. 

IXDIVroUAL  VARIATION. 

There  is  no  noticeable  range  of  individual  variation  among  typical 
examples  of  any  form,  and  it  is  only  the  transitional  specimens  connect- 
ing two  races  of  one  species  that  vary  at  all  from  the  normal  standard. 
A  series  of  this  nature  connects  var.  tephrocotis  with  var.  littoralh, 
different  specimens  exhibiting  different  degrees  of  relationship  to  the 
two  forms.  The  L,  campestris  of  Baird  (see  Ornithology  of  Califor- 
nia, I,  1870,  163)  is  of  this  character.  The  amount  of  individual  va- 
riation in  size  is  shown  by  the  tables  of  measurements  annexed  to  the 
account  of  each  species. 

SEXUAL  DIFFERENCES. 

The  American  species  of  this  genus  fall  into  two  distinct  groups^ 
according  as  the  sexes  do  or  do  not  differ  in  appearance.  In  L.  lepkro- 
cotis — in  all  its  forms — there  is  not  the  slightest  sexual  difference ;  but  in 
L.  atrata  and  L,  australis^  the  distinction  is  very  marked. 

As  a  rule,  the  female  is  very  slightly  smaller  than  the  male;  but  that 
she  is  not  constantly  so  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  tables  of  the 
averages  of  the  measurements  of  large  series  of  each  form  : 


L.   ATRATA. 


Both  sexes.. 

Male 

Female 


L.  TEPHROCOTIS. 


Both  sexes. 

Male 

Female 


L.   L1TTORAI.IS. 


Both  sexes. 

Male 

Female 


L.   GRISEINtXIIA. 


Both  sexes. 

Male 

Female 


L.  AUSTRAU8. 


Both  sexes. 

Male 

Female .... 
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GEOaBAPHIOAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  which  the  birds  of  this 
genus  inhabit  daring  the  breeding-season  lies  chiefly  to  the  northward  of 
the  United  States  aiid  west  of  the  Atlantic  drainage  of  British  America, 
lu  the  United  States,  they  are  limited  to  the  elevated  monntain-ranges 
and  plateaux  of  the  Western  Eegion :  one  or  two  species  {L.  australis  and 
possibly  L.  atrata)  inhabiting  the  alpine  summits  dnriug  summer,  and 
all  but  one  of  them  (var.  griseimicha)  following  the  bases  of  the  mount- 
ain-ranges southward  in  their  winter-migrations.  The  extent  of  their 
southward  migration  is  not  known ;  but,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  ex- 
cessively abundant  in  portionsof  Colorado,  while  one  species  {austraUs) 
has  been  obtained  ev^n  in  New  Mexico,  it  is  possible  that  they  extend  their 
migrations  southward  to  the  limit  of  arctic  winter  climate  on  the  high 
mountain-summits. 

The  alpine  summits  of  Colorado  appear  to  be  the  southern  limit  to 
their  summer-distribution ;  but  here  they  are  restricted  at  this  season  to 
an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  and  upward.    In  the  same  country,  the  resident 
si)ecies  (L.  australis)  migrates  chiefly  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  or 
about  3,000  to  6,000  feet  lower.    In  the  main  Bocky  Mountain  chain,  all 
the  migratory  forms  {L.  tephrocotis  var.  tephrocotis  and  var.  Uttoralis^  L. 
atrata^  and  L.  australis)  occur  together  during  the  winter-season,  even 
mingling  in  the  same  flock !  L.  tephrocotis  (proper)  comes  from  directly 
northward ;  var.  littoralia  from  the  northwest,  and  L,  australis  from  the 
summits  of  the  peaks.    It  is  uncertain  whence  L.  atrata  comes,  but  its 
breeding-ground  is  probably  the  high  mountains  toward  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States.    These  forms  are  mixed  in  winter  probably 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  since  var.  tephrocotis  has  been 
obtained  (in  March)  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  very  verge  of  the  desert 
basin;  while  L,  atrata  has  been  obtained  (in  September)  on  the  Uintah 
Mountains  just  to  the  eastward.    Westward  of  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Great  Basin,  it  is  probable  that  var.  littoralis  very  largely  predominates, 
or  that  it  entirely  replaces  the  other  forms.    The  southernmost  locality 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  which  the  latter  form  has  been  seen  in  winter  is 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in  the  Washoe  Spur,  latitude  about  39o  north. 
At  that  place  they  were  said  to  have  been  abundant  during  the  cold  win- 
ter of  1861-'62 ;  and  a  specimen  from  there  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  F.  Gmber,  of  San  Francisco,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Ger- 
man Academy  of  ^Natural  Sciences  in  that  city  (see  Ornithology  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1, 1870,  p.  164).    At  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  only  a  few  miles  to 
the  eastward,  a  large  flock  was  seen  by  the  writer  in  January,  1868, 
fluttering  over  the  snow  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  Longspurs  {Plectrophanes  lapponicus).    It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  these  birds  were  var.  littoralis,  as  none  were  secured;  they 
were,  however,  all  gray -headed  birds.    The  Lake  Tahoe  specimen  may 
ix^ssibly  also  have  been  var.  tephrocotis j  but  the  geographical  location  of 
the  country  is  more  in  favor  of  its  being  the  other  form.* 

•A  coUection  of  these  birds  recently  received  from  Captain  Bendire,  obtained  at  Camp 
Harney,  eastern  Orejj^on,  comprised  nine  specimens,  of  which  all  bat  one  were  typical  lit- 
t9rtUi»;  the  single  speciman  baing  of  the  **  campestris''  style.  Four  specimens  sent  by  Cap- 
tAin  Bendire,  from  the  same  place,  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  were  all  true  lU* 
t»ralis.  Six  specimens  received  at  the  National  Museum  from  Fort  Saunders,  Wyoming 
Territory,  collected  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Brackett,  included  three  of  littoralis  and  the  same  number 
of  tephrocotis. 
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The  range  duriag  summer  of  several  of  the  forms  is  not  so  well  nn 
derstood.  The  exact  breeding-ground  is  known  only  of  X.  ansirali^ 
and  L.  griseinucha ;  that  of  the  latter  being  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  neighboring  mainland  of  Unalashka,  and  of  the  former  the  alpinti 
summits  of  the  Colorado  peaks.  Regarding  the  others,  we  can  only  eon* 
jecture  where  they  breed  from  what  is  known  of  their  distribution  at 
other  seasons,  and  the  time  and  direction  of  their  migrations.  We 
can  guess  more  nearly  in  the  case  of  L,  tephrocotis  var.  tephrocotU 
than  any  other.  It  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Aiken  in  Colorado  in  April, 
during  its  northward  passage,  already  in  possession  of  the  summer-attire. 
In  May,  Richardson  found  it  on  the  Saskatchewan,  while  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord 
observed  in  July  what  was  probably  this  race  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  the  Kootanie  Pass,  just  south  of  the  northern  boand- 
ary  of  the  United  States.  At  that  locality  several  ybung-of-the-year  were 
shot.  We  therefore  judge  that  the  breeding-ground  of  var.  tephrocoti^ 
is  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  British  America,  and  perhai>s  the  ei- 
tremci  northern  Rockies  of  the  United  States.  The  var.  littoralU  occurs 
in  winter  with  var.  tephrocotis  throughout  its  southward  range;  its 
abundance  increasing  to  the  westward,  however.  We  have  seen  it  in  the 
winter-plumage  from  Kadiak  and  Sitka  of  the  Alaskan  coast,  from  Fort  i 
Simpson,  British  Columbia,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado ;  while  it  is 
known  to  extend  in  very  severe  winters  as  far  southward  as  the  paral- 
lel of  390  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  contiguous  ranges  to  the  eastward. 
On  the  Cascade  Mountains,  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  found  them  in  October.  lu 
the  summer-plumage,  this  race  has  been  obtained  only  in  Colorado,  where 
Mr.  Aiken  shot  it  in  flocks  of  tephrocotis  as  they  were  passing  to  tlie 
northward.  From  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  in  winter  along  the 
northwest  coast  from  Kadiak  southward,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  breeding-ground  of  this  race  is  the  coast-system  of  mountain-ranges 
of  southern  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  possibly  extending  southward 
to  the  alpine  summits  of  the  Cascades  of  Washington  Territory  and 
Oregon.  The  L.  atrata  has  been  obtained  at  only  two  localities,  the 
Uintah  Mountains,  in  September,  and  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  in 
April ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  breeding-ground  of  this  species 
will  be  found  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States, 
or  possibly  an  associate  of  L,  tephrocotis  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  lat 
ter,  and  of  L.  amtralis  at  its  northern  limit.  It  is  not  known  how  far  to 
the  southward  L,  australis  breeds,  but  probably  on  all  the  i>eaks  of  the 
southern  Rockies  whose  summits  rise  to  above  the  timber-line. 

Mr.  Aiken's  notes  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  these  birds  are  of 
interest,  and  are  herewith  appended : 

^*  I  think  that  none  of  australis  were  seen  before  March,  and  then  only 
a  few.  In  February,  about  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  Lettcostictes  were 
tephrocotis  J  and  the  remainder  the  gray -cheeked  varieties.*  In  the  flock  at 
Ca&on  City  in  April,  I  judged  that  about  1  per  cent,  were  atrata  /  30  per 
cent,  tephrocotis;  8  or  10  per  cent,  littoralis;  and  the  remainder  australis. 
In  this  flock,  the  males  and  females  of  the  last-named  were  about  equal 
in  number;  but  of  tephrocotis  the  number  of  females  was  double  that  of 
the  males.  From  these  facts,  and  information  derived  from  other  sources, 
I  infer  that  the  gray-cheeked  variety  [littoralis)  is  the  most  northern 
race,  and  that  many  of  them  do  not  And  their  way  so  far  south  except 
in  severe  winters.  In  this  belief  I  am  strengthened  by  the  foct  that,  of 
sixty  birds  killed  in  Wyoming  in  1870,  all  but  one  or  two  were  typical 
tephrocotis  ;  that  tephrocotis  occupies,  during  the  breeding-season,  a  more 

*  Littoralis  and   **eampestri$^^  (=  littoralis). 
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southern  locality  than  the  preceding,  and  winters  regalarly  in  the 
I^ocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  and  even  farther  south;  that  australis 
inhabits  the  next  lower  section,  breeding  in  Colorado,  and  probably 
extending  into  the  British  possessions,  but  wintering,  for  the  most  part — 
especially  in  severe  winters — south  of  this  Territory ;  that  atrata^  if  any- 
where common,  must  occupy  a  still  more  southern  locality." 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  habits  of  the  birds  of  this  genus  are,  at  present,  only  very  imper- 
fectly nuderstoodv  few  observers  having  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  study 
them.  The  X.  tephrocotis  var.  griaeimicha  is  the  only  form  whose  habits 
during  the  breeding-season  have  been  recorded,  and  whose  eggs  and 
young  plumage  have  been  seen.  L,  auHtralis  has  been  found  in  summer 
at  its  breeding-ground  by  several  collectors ;  but  unfortunately  none  of 
them  found  its  egga  or  saw  the  birds  in  the  exact  locality  where  they 
bred,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 
Tlie  other  forms  are  known  only  as  migrants. 

The  X.  tephrocotis  var.  griseinucha  inhabits,  during  summer  as  well 
as  other  seasons,  the  coast  and  islands  of  Alaska,  the  Aleutians  and  the 
Unalashka  main  being  its  center  of  abundance.  Mr.  Dall,  the  author 
of  '^Alaska  and  its  Eesources,''  furnishes  the  first  account  of  the  habits 
of  this  bird  in  his  paper  on  the  birds  of  Alaska  (Transactions  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  1,  ii,  1869,  p.  282.)  His  account  is  as 
follows : 

**  This  species  abounds  on  the  Pribylov  and  Aleutian  Islands.  A  num- 
ber of  si>ecimens  were  obtained  on  Saint  George's,  in  August,  although 
they  were  molting  at  the  time.  This  beautiful  bird  had  no  song  at  that 
season,  except  a  clear  chirp,  sounding  like  '  Ay^et-a-w6et-a-wee-weet.' 
It  was  on  the  wing  a  gi*eat  part  of  the  time,  avoiding  lighting  on  the 
ground,  but  darting  rapidly  in  a  series  of  ascending  and  descending 
carves,  now  swinging  on  the  broad  top  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  and 
now  alighting  on  some  ledge  of  the  perpendicular  bluff,  jumping  from 
point  to  point,  and  seemingly  delighting  in  testing  their  own  agility. 
Their  nest  is  a  hollow  on  one  of  these  ledges,  provided  with  straws  or 
hits  of  moss.  They  lay  four  white  eggs  in  May.  In  August,  the  young 
were  fully  fledged.  They  are  graminivorous  apparently ;  but  I  found 
two  or  three  small  beetles  in  the  crop  of  one  which  I  skinned." 

Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  report  on  the  Pribilov  or  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska, 
thus  remarks  upon  the  habits  of  this  bird,  as  observed  by  himself  on 
the  islands  of  Saint  George's  and  Saint  Paul's  :* 

^^  This  agreeable  little  bird,  always  cheerful  aud  self-possessed,  is  a 
regular  and  permanent  settler  on  the  islands,  which  it  never  leaves. 

^^  In  the  depth  of  dismal  winter,  as  well  as  on  a  summei^s  day,  the  pah- 
toshkle  greets  you  with  the  same  pleasant  chirrup,  wearing  the  same 
neat  dress,  as  if  determined  to  make  the  best  of  everything.  It  is 
particularly  abundant  on  Saint  George's,  where  its  habits  may  be 
studied  to  best  advantage. 

^'  The  pahtoshkie  nests  in  a  chink  or  crevice  of  the  cliffs,  building  a 
warm,  snug  home  for  its  little  ones  of  dried  grasses  and  moss,  very 
neatly  put  together,  and  lined  with  a  few  feathers. 

''  The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  three  to  six,  being  generally  four. 
They  are  pure  white,  with  a  delicate  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  and  measure 
.97  by  .67  inch. 

*6oTeniment  PrintiDg-Office,  Washington,  lUT.i.  See  ornithological  portion  of  the  report, 
edited  by  Dr.  E.  Cones. 
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"  The  yonng  break  the  shell  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  days'  incabation,  the  labor  of  which  is  not  shared  by  the  male, 
who,  however,  brings  food  to  his  mate,  singing  the  while,  as  if  highly 
elated  by  his  prospects  of  paternity. 

"  The  chicks,  at  first,  are  sparsely  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  dart- 
gray  down,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  gain  their  feathers,  fitting  them 
for  flight,  although  they  do  not  acquire  the  bright  rosy  hues  and  rich 
brown  of  the  parents  the  first  year. 

'*  Between  the  old  birds  there  is  no  outward  dissimilarity  according  to 
sex ;  the  male  and  female  being  exactly  alike  in  size,  shape,  and  colora- 
tion. They  feed  upon  various  seeds  and  insects,  as  well  as  the  larvji* 
which  swarm  on  the  killing-grounds.  They  are  fearless  and  confiding, 
fluttering  in  the  most  familiar  manner  around  the  village  huts. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1873,  a  pair  built  their  nest  and  reared  a  broo<l 
under  the  eaves  of  the  old  Greek  church  at  Saint  George's. 

"  The  nests,  of  which  I  collected  fifteen  or  twenty,  are  very  neatly 
made  up  of  dry  grass  and  moss,  thick  and  compactly  interwoven,  placed 
on  the  faces  of  the  basaltic  and  breccia  cliffs  which  rise  from  the  shore- 
line of  the  islands.  These  disintegrating  tufa  and  breccia  blufiPs  aflbrd 
a  thousand  and  one  little  pockets  and  crannies,  in  which  the  pahtoshkie 
builds,  secure  from  molestation  from  prowling  foxes.  It  has  no  song, 
but  utters  a  low  mellow  chirp,  alike  either  when  flying  or  sitting.  It  is 
most  abundant  on  Saint  George's,  where  hundreds  may  be  seen  at  any 
time  during  a  short  walk  along  the  north  shore.  It  consorts  in  ijairs 
throughout  the  year,  never  going  in  flocks,  and  seldom  flying  or  feeding 
alone." 

The  i.  axistralis  was  found  breeding  on  the  alpine  summits  of  the 
Colorado  Mountains  by  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Batty,  and  Dr.  Rothrock  ;  but 
only  the  latter  has  favored  us  with  the  benefit  of  his  observations. 
"The  following  interesting  notes  are  given  by  Dr.  Eothrock,  who  found 
the  species  very  abundant  in  the  mountains  back  of  Fairplay  in  the 
South  Park,  and  also  on  Mounts  Harvard,  Evans,  Red  Mountains,  and 
elsewhere.  These  birds  are,  in  habitat,  the  associates  of  the  white- 
tailed  ptarmigan,  and,  like  that  bird,  are  never  found  below  the  timber- 
line  in  summer,  ranging  thence  upward  to  the  summits  of  the  highest 
peaks.  It  is  never  found  singly,  but  usually  in  flocks  of  from  six  to 
thirty,  and  rarely  far  away  from  large  bodies  of  snow ;  its  favorite  resort 
being  the  edge  of  snow-banks,  where  they  find  grass-seeds,  and  also  a 
small  black  coleopterous  insect.  Even  when  found  among  the  scrub- 
pines,  which  was  rarely  the  case,  it  was  noticed  that  they  seldom  alighted 
in  a  tree,  but  kept  constantly  on  the  ground.  At  all  times,  they  were 
rather  shy  and  suspicious.  The  specimens  taken  were  all  in  breeding- 
dress."* 

The  habits  in  winter  seem  to  be  much  the  same  in  all  the  forms,  and 
at  this  season  several  of  them  associate  in  the  same  flock  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  who  has  probably  enjoyed  better  op- 
portunities for  studying  them  at  this  time  than  any  other  observer,  has 
kindly  favored  us  with  the  following  very  interesting  description  :t 

"  The  first  information  that  I  had  of  this  genus  was  derived  from  speci- 
mens sent  to  Mr.  Holden  from  Wyoming  Territory,  in  1870,  as  related 
in  my  last  letter.    The  next  was  in  February,  1872,  when  I  saw  and 

*  Report  upon  Ornithological  Specimens  collected  in  the  years  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  hy 
Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Naturalists  to  the  Geographical  and  Geological 
Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian.  First  Lieut.  George  M. 
Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge.  Washington,  Government  Printings 
Office,  1874.    T.  79. 

t Letter  dated  "Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  July  13,  1874." 
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kille<l  a  single  female  of  australU.    Next,  one  frosty  morning  aboat  the 
middle  of  December,  I  saw  a  single  bird  which  I  failed  to  secare.    On 
the  3d  of  January,  1874,  we  had  a  severe  snow-storm,  and  the  next 
morning  I  foand  a  large  flock  of  Shore-Larks  (EremophUa)  flying  about 
a  piece  of  plowed  ground  below  the  house  from  which  the  wind  had 
blown  the  snow.    On  going  down  to  examine  the  flock,  I  found  Ave  or 
six  LeucoBtictes  among  them.    I  shot  one,  a  tephrocotiSj  and  at  the  report 
of  the  gaUsthe  others  separated  from  the  flock  of  Shore-Larks  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance.    In  the  course  of  the  day,  two  other  Leucos- 
iictes  joined  the  flock  of  Eremophilas,  one  of  which  (No.  1764)»  I  killed. 
I  also  shot  from  this  flock  three  Plectrophanes  lapponicusj  the  only  ones 
seen  in  the  Territory,  and  one  P.  maecownii.    Soon  after  this  I  learned 
that   these  birds  (Leucostictes)  were  daily  seen   in  the  town  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  on  going  up  there  saw  them  myself.    Every  morn- 
ing they  came,  usually  only  one   or  two   at   a    time,  to    pick  up 
crumbs  in  the   door-yard,  and  fearlessly  ventured  on  the  porch  for 
seeds   that   fell  from  a  canary-cage  hung   there;   indeed,  so    tame 
were  they  that  they  would  pick  seeds  at  my  very  feet  as  I  dropped 
them   from  my  hand.     During  two  days  that  I  remained  in  town 
I  caught  five  alive  under  a  common  flour-sieve,  and,  after  leaving, 
others  were  caught  in  the  same  manner  by  a  friend,  and  sent  to  me  at 
the  ranch.    By  the  20th  of  March,  all  these  birds  had  disappeared  at 
Colorado  Springs;  but,  about  the  last  of  March,  my  sister,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Oaiion  City,  informed  me  that  they  were  very  abundant 
at  that  place,  but  when  I  went  down  there  on  the  12th  of  April  none 
were  to  be  seen,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  storm  which  began 
(m  the  15th  I  should  not  have  seen  any  more  this  year.    I  was  camping 
in  a  ^  shanty '  four  miles  from  town,  and,  after  being  snowed  up  for  four 
(lays,   forced  my  way  into  town  on    horseback,  and  lodged  with  a 
friend.    The  next  morning  I  discovered  a  small  flock  of  Leucostictes  on 
the  graveled  walk  before  the  house,  and  by  noon  this  flock  had  increased 
to  the  number  of  probably  a  thousand  individuals.    By  this  time  I  had 
managed  to  borrow  a  gun,  and  in  three  or  four  hours  had  killed  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty,  when  I  desisted.    Fifteen  and  twenty  were 
otten  killed  at  a  single  discharge,  and  at  one  time  twenty-eight  were 
killed  with  one  barrel.    My  friend  followed  me  about  with  a  piece  of 
lH>ard  upon  which  he  gathered  the  birds  as  1  killed  them.    They  were 
trathered  into  one  large  flock,  and  at  the  discharge  of  the  gun  would  rise 
from  the  ground  like  a  flock  of  Shore-Larks,  all  chirping  and  whistling, 
and  after  whirling  a  few  times  in  the  air  would  alight  again,  generally 
n\H>n  a  tree  or  fence,  whence  they  would  flock  down  to  the  ground.     I 
have  since  learned  that  this  flock  remained  about  town  t^everal  days, 
until  the  snow  disappeared,  when  they  left  as  suddenly  a«  they  came*. 

'^I  am  informed  that  these  birds  are  common  in  winter  in  the  mount- 
ain-towns, flocking  into  the  streets  and  door-yards  in  stormy  weather, 
and  disappearing  when  the  snow  does.  I  think  that  their  unusual  abund- 
ance at  the  base  of  the  mountains  this  winter  was  caused  by  storms  in 
tlie  mountains.  In  May,  an  acquaintance  sent  me  two  skins  (Nos.  1633 
and  1599)  from  Twin  Lakes,  showing  that  they  are  found  in  the  mount- 
ains long  after  they  disappear  below.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
u>  the  Wet  Mountain  branch  of  the  Snowy  range,  where  I  expected  to 
tind  australis^  and  perhaps  its  eggs,  but  was  unsuccessful.  1  wrote  you 
list  year  about  seeing  one  of  the  genus  on  Pike's  Peak. 

*  This  ipecimen  was  uot  sent  me  by  Mr.  Aiken,  consequently  I  cannot  say  what  species 
it  was. 

2c 
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^^  The  Leucosticies  appear  in  winter  to  be  most  at  borne  on  the  groand, 
though  they  alight  readily  upon  trees,  fences,  or  buildings.  A  storm 
gathers  them  into  a  dense  dock,  when  their  habits  are  much  like  those  of 
the  Shore-Larks ;  but,  on  the  return  of  pleasant  weather,  the  flocks  are  dis- 
persed, and  the  birds  are  found  singly  or  in  small  companies.  They  look 
pretty  and  lovable,  hopping  about  one's  door-step,  in  their  bright  plum- 
age and  cute  and  confiding  manners.  They  come  nearer  filliug  my  child- 
hood's idea  of  the  chick-a-dee-dee  than  any  other  bird  I  know  ot  They 
move  on  the  ground  with  quick,  short  hops,  their  feet  so  closely  drawn 
up  into  their  ruffled  feathers  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  They  are  very 
fond  of  hemp  and  canary  seed,  from  which  they  remove  the  shells  almost 
instantly.  One  that  was  put  into  a  cage  readily  adapted  itself  to  con- 
fluement,  but  when  others  were  placed  with  it  they  all  fluttered  about 
80  as  to  ruin  their  plumage,  and  were  then  liberated.  I  intended  to  have 
kept  several  through  the  season  in  order  to  note  changes  which  might 
occur  in  the  plumage.  I  have  several  times  heard  one  of  them  sing,  a 
pretty,  warbling  song,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  canary,  but  so  low  a$ 
hardlv  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  or  three  rods. 

'^  All  the  varieties  mingle  indiscriminately  in  the  same  flock,  and  1 
could  not  detect  any  difference  in  their  habits  or  actions.  The  propor- 
tion of  adults  was  much  greater  in  early  spring  than  later  in  the  season. 
You  will  see  that  by  arranging  the  birds  sent  you  according  to  their 
dates."* 

Genus  LEUCOSTICTE,  Swainson. 

Linariai  {Leucostiete),  Swains.,  F.  B.  A.,  II,    1831,  265  (tjpe  Linaria  tephrceotis,  Sw.). 

Leucosticte,  SWAINS.,  Classif.  B.  II,  1837,  261.— BoNAP.,  CoDsp.,  1850,  536. 

Passer  ft  sp.,  Pallas,  Zoog.  Rosso- Asiat.,  II,  1831,  23  (**arctous,Ytkr,  y,^*  =  griseimudM). 

Erythrospiza,^  sp.,  BoNAP.,  Comp.List,  1838.— AuD.,  Sjnop.,  1839;  B.  Am.,  Ill,  1841, 176^ 

FringUlajW  sp.,  ADD.,  Orn.  Biog.,  V,  1839, 232. 

JiroiiCt/Wn^tl/a,1F  sp.,BoNAP.  et  ScHLEO.,  Monog.  Loziens,  1850,  35>37. 

Generic  characters. — Form  :  Bill  conical,  rounded,  the  tip  rather 
blunt ;  the  culmen  slightly  convex  (but  appreciably  depressed  about  the 
middle  portion) ;  the  gonys  straight,  and  the  upper  tomium  slightly  con- 
cave ;  lower  mandible  with  a  distinct  linear  ridge  on  ea^k  side^  originat- 
ing at  the  lower  posterior  angle,  and  extending  obliquely  forward  and 
upward  to  the  tomium  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  gonys; 
upper  mandible  with  a  similar  but  much  less  conspicuous  ridge,  origi- 
nating Just  above  the  nostril,  and  running  forward  parallel  with  the  cul- 
men. Nostrils  concealed  by  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  rather  short  antrorse 
feathers.  Tarsus  a  little  less  than  twice  the  culmen,  and  considerably 
exceeding  the  middle  toe  without  its  claw  5  lateral  toes  equal,  their 
claws  reaching  only  the  base  of  the  middle  claw;  posterior  toe  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  lateral  toes,  but  stouter;  the  nail  much 
larger  and  more  curved;  claws  moderate,  of  usual  length  and  curve 

*  Mr.  Aiken  may  or  may  not  have  been  right  in  considering  the  dully-colored  specimeos 
young  individuals ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  birds  of  the  preceding  year,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  young  plumage,  which  is  totally  different 

iNee  Bechst,  1802  (type  Fringilla  cannabina,  L.) 

INec  Brisson,  1760  (type  Fringilla  domestical  h.^Pyrgita^  Cuvier,  1817  ! ). 

iNec  BoNAP.,  1850  (type  E.ohsoletus  Light.) 

IJiVec  Linnaus,  1735  (type  Fringilla  ealebSf  L.) 

^Nee  Brehm,  1828  (type  Fringilla  nivalis,  LiMN.). 
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front  of  the  tarsus  with  aboat  eight  scutellse ;  the  posterior  face  en- 
tire. Wing  long  and  pointed,  considerably  longer  than  the  tail;  first 
three  primaries  longest,  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  abruptly  longer 
than  the  fourth,  the  first,  usually,  but  sometimes  the  second,  longest ; 
tertials  not  exceeding  the  secondaries.  Tail  medium,  decidedly  shorter 
than  the  wing,  much  emargiuated  or  slightly  forked  ;  the  lateral  pair, 
or  the  next,  longest ;  coverts  lengthened,  extending  more  than  half- 
way to  the  tip.  Plumage  in  general  full  and  blended,  but  not  compact ; 
feathers  of  the  pileum  somewhat  elongated.  Colors:  In  the  adult,  pre- 
vailing color  brown  or  blackish,  becoming  dusky  on  the  forehead  ;  lesser 
and  middle  wing-coverts,  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts,  and  feathers  of  the 
nimp,  abdomen,  and  flanks  tipped  with  red  or  rosy  (the  shade  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  or  the  season);  greater  wing-coverts  broadly 
skirted  with  red  (very  adult)  or  dingy  ochraceous  (in  younger  individuals) ; 
remigesand  rectrices  dusky,  more  narrowly -skirted  with  reddish  or  whit- 
ish. In  spring  and  summer^  the  bill  uniform  black,  the  red  tints  inclin- 
iug  to  bright  carmine,  and  the  contour-feathers  without  paler  mar- 
gins ;  in  fall  and  winUr^  the  bill  yellow,  pointed  with  dusky,  the  red 
tints  of  a  rose  or  i)each-blossom-pink  shade,  and  the  contour-feathers 
more  or  less  distinctly  bordered  with  a  paler  shade.  In  the  yonng  (of 
Lgriseinneha — the  others  not  seen), the  plumage  uniform  brownish  gray, 
with  very  faint  pinkish  edgings  to  the  wing-feathers. 

The  genus  Leucosticte  stands  somewhat  apart  from  the  genera  to  which 
itismost  nearly  related.  Its  nearest  kindred  ave^giothuSy^  Chrysomitris^i 
PinicoUi^X  Carpodacusy^  and  3lontifringilla,\\  the  first  and  last  of  these 
being  those  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied.  From  ^giothus  it  differs 
conspicuously,  in  much  more  robust  and  obtuse  bill,  with  its  outlines 
more  convex,  in  the  less  development  of  the  nasal  plumes,  shorter  lateral 
toes,  longer  tarsus,  less  development  of  the  claws,  different  system  of 
coloration,  and  larger  size.  To  Montifringilla  the  resemblance  is  closer, 
it  being,  like  this  form,  of  terrestrial  habits  instead  of  chiefly  arboreal, 
like  the  others.  The  chief  differences  from  Montifringilla  consist 
io  the  very  different  coloration,  more  emargiuated  tail,  and  concave,  in- 
stead of  strongly  convex,  superior  tomium  of  the  bill,  which,  in  Monti- 
fringilla and  all  the  other  allied  forms,  lacks  the  oblique  ridge  on  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible.tT 

Of  the  species  usually  assigned  to  the  genus,  one — L.  arctoa  (Palt^.) — 
differs  in  form,  lacking  the  ridges  on  the  side  of  the  lower  mandible, 
^hile  the  colors  are  normally  different,  the  wings  and  tail  being  hoary 
vliitish  on  the  outer  webs,  and  the  feathers  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
body  lacking  the  rosy  tips.  The  L.  giglioli,  Salvadori  (Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  London,  1868,  pp.  579-580,  pi.  xliv),  agrees 
^itb  L,  arctoa  in  the  bill  and  in  lacking  the  rosy  tips  to  the  posterior 
contour-feathers.  L,  brunneinucha  (Brandt)  is  a  true  Leucosticte  ;  but 
to^yhich  group  the  two  remaining  Old- World  species,  L.  hwmatopygia 
l^ouLD)  and  L.  brandtiy  Bonap.,  belong,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to 
tieeide.*^ 

'S^giolhui,  Cabanis,  1851.     Type,  Fringilla  linaria,  LiNN. 

^  Cknitomitris,  BoiE,  1828.    Type,  Fringilla  spinas,  LiNN. 

tPinico/a,  Vi EI LLOT,  1807.    Type^  Fringilla  enucleator,  LiNN. 

J  Carpodaeus,  KaUP,  18*^.     Type,  Fringilla  erythrina.  Fall. 

^,  Montifringilla,  Brewm,  1828.     Type,  Fringilla  nivalis,  LiNN. 

^  I  find  a  decided  indication  of  this  ridge,  however,  in  specimens  of  Chrysomitris  birbata 
iMoL.)  and  C.  trisHs  (Linn.). 

**  The  smooth-billed  Leucostictes  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  distinct  subgenus  for 
^iiieh  the  name  Hypolia  is  here  proposed  (t''To,  under  ;  AeIo^^  smooth). 
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Eestricting  tlie  gCMuis,  then,  to  the  American  forms  and  a  single  Sibe- 
rian ally  {L.  brvnneinucha)^  the  following  species  and  geographical  races 
may  be  defined : 

COM3ION  CHAKACTEBS. — Feathers  of  the  rump,  abdomen,  and  flanks, 
lesser  and  middle  wing-coverts,  and  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts,  broadly 
tipped  with  rose-red,  the  concealed  portion  being  clear  dusky;  greater 
wing-coverts,  remiges,  and  rectrices  clear  blackish  dusky,  narrowly 
skirted  with  rosy  or  \^hitish;  anterior  portions  of  the  body  unifonu 
brown  or  dusky. 

A.  Nasal  tufts  white  : 

a.  Head  partly  silvery  gray : 

1.  L.  ATRATA,  Ridgway. — Sexes  very  dissimilar.  iVa/e;  prevnir 
ing  color  black,  the  dorsal  region  with  a  sooty  cast.  Female : 
prevailing  color  dull  slate,  the  back  more  brownish ;  rosy 
markings  of  the  male  nearly  obsolete.  Gray  of  the  head 
(both  sexes)  confined  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  i)ortions  of 
the  pileum.  Wing,  3.80-4.20  (4.02*);  tail,  2.80-^.15  (2.97;: 
culmen,  .40-.45  (.43) ;  tarsus,  .75-.80  (.77) ;  middle  toe,  .55-.G0 
(.59).  Hab. — Uintah  Mountains,  Utah,  September,  Dr.  Hat- 
den;  Canon  City,  Colorado,  April  18-20,  C.  E.  Aiken. 

2.  L.  TEPHBOCOTis,  Swainson. — Sexes  alike ;  prevailing  color 
reddish  brown,  varying  from  a  raw  umber  sba!de  to  chocolate, 
chestnut,  or  reddish  sepia ;  gray  of  the  head  extremely  vari- 
able in  extent.  Wing,  3.80-4.85 ;  tail,  2.70-3.90 ;  culmen. 
.40-.62 1  tarsus,  .75-1.00 ;  middle  toe,  .50-. 75.  .Hal>.— Entire 
area  of  the  northwestern  countries  of  North  America,  and 
southward  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States  at 
least  to  latitude  38o. 

*6ray  of  the  head  strictly  confined  to  the  posterior  a)id  lateral  por- 
tions  of  the  pileum  {as  in  L.  ATRATA) : 

Prevailing  color  varying  from  raw  umber  to  reddish 
chocolate.  Wing,*^  3.80-4.40  (4.11) ;  tail,  2.75-3,30 
(3.00)  ;f  culmen,  .40-.50  (.46);  tarsus,  .75-.86  (.79); 
middle  toe,  .50-.65  (.57).J  Hah. — In  summer,  the  in- 
terior of  British  America  (Saskatchewan,  May, 
Swainson)  ;  in  winter,  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain 
region  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  the  eastern  slope, 
southward  to  at  least  latitude  38^  (Canon  City, 
Boulder,  and  adjoining  places  in  Colorado,  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April,  C.  E.  AiKEN  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell  ;  Fort  Saunders,  Wyoming,  A.  G.  Brack- 
EiT ;  Sherman,  Wyoming,  C.  H.  Holden  ;  Fort  Lar- 
amie, Wyoming,  and  Deer  Creek,  Dr.  Hayden;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Captain  Stansbuby). 

var.  tephrocotiSj  Swainso'. 

*  The  figures  inclosed  iu  parentheses  denote  the  average  of  the  whole  series  of  epeciaiens 
measured. 

tOue  hundred  and  fifty-five  specimens, 
i  One  hundred  and  sixteen  specimens. 
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**Oray  of  the  head  extended  over  the  auriculars  and  cheeks  : 

Throat  gray,  or  black  more  or  less  mixed  with  gray. — 
General  color  chestnut-brown.  Wing,  3.80^.30 
(4.03) ;  tail,  2.70-3.30  (2.95) ;  culmen,  .40-.50  (.46) ; 
tarsus,  .70-.85  (.70) ;  middle  toe,  .50-.60  (.59).»  Hab. 
In  summer,  unknown,  but  probably  the  northwestern 
mountain-region  in  British  Columbia  and  neighbor- 
ing districts;  in  winter,  northwest  coast  from  Kadiak 
southward,  and  the  mouutains  of  the  Middle  Prov- 
ince  of  the  United  States,  south  to  about  latitude  38^ 
(Boulder,  Colorado,  Mrs.  Maxwell  ;  Central  City, 
Colorado,  C.  E.  Aiken;  Gilmer,  Wyoming,  H.  li. 
Durkee;  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  Jan  nary,  R.Etdg- 
WAY) var.  littoraliSy  Baird. 

Throat  black,  not  mixed  with  gray. — ^General  color 
chestnut-sepia.  Wing,  4.20-4.85(4.49);  tail,  3.15- 
3.90  (3.49);  culmen,  .50-.62  (.57);  tarsus,  .85-1.00 
(.95);  middle  toe,  .65-.75  (.71).  Hah, — In  summer, 
Aleutian  Islands  (Saint  Paul's  and  Saint  George's, 
breeding,  n.  W.  Elliott)  ;  in  winter,  coast  of  Alaska, 
from  Unalashkato  Kadiak,  W.  H.  Dall,  Dr.  Minor, 
and  F.  Bisciioff) (var.  f )  griseinucha,  Brandt. 

h.  Head  icithottt  any  gray: 

3.  L.  AiTSTRALis  (Allen). — Sexes  very  dissimilar.  Male:  gen- 
eral color  raw  umber,  the  throat  inclining  to  maroon-purple 
and  sometimes  tinged  with  carmine;  pileum  grayish  dusky, 
the  borders  of  the  feathers  more  grayish,  becoming  black  on 
the  forehead.  Female :  very  much  paler  and  duller,  the  rosy 
markings  almost  obsolete.  Wing,  4.00-4.40  (4.15);  tail, 
2.80-3.35  (3.09)  ;t  culmen,  .40-.48  (.45) ;  tarsus,  .7O-.80  (.77) ; 
middle  toe,  .55-.60  (.57).|  Uah. — In  spring  and  summer,  the 
liocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  breeding  above  the  timber-line, 
at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  Allen  ;  GaiionCity  and  vicinity, 
February  to  May  15,  Aiken;  New  Mexico,  Lieut.  Wheeler. 

B.  Sasal  tufts  black : 

4.  L.  BRUNNEINUCHA,  Brandt.— Whole  head  blackish;  nape 
rufous;  otherwise  colored  \\\i^  tephrocotis.  Wiug  4.00;  tail^ 
2.80  (fide  Bonaparte  &  Schlegel,  "  Monograph  des  Lox- 
iens,"  p.  36).   Hah. — Eastern  Kamtschatka  and  Kuril  Islands. 

LEUCOSTICTE  ATRATA,  Ridgway. 

BLACK  GRAY-CROWNED  LEUCOSTICTE;    AIKEN'S  LEUCOSTICTE. 

*Fn$ier  antous,  ,3,  ],pALLAS,Zo6g.  Rosso-Asiat.,  IL  1^31,  '22  ("Ez  insulis  Curilis*'). 
ineofticte  Upkrocotis  (youDf^),  Baird,  Brewer,  &  Rmcw.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.,  1, 1874, 505. 
imouUte  atrata,  RiDGWAY,  Am.  Sportsman,  Jalj  ]8, 1674,  p. 24L 

fla6.— Canon  City,  Colorado  (April;    Aiken);   Uintah  Mountains, 
ttah  (September ;  Hayden). 

*Foitj-eight  specimens. 

tOne  hnndred  and  six  specimens. 

*  Fifty  specimens. 
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Sp.  ch. — Gray  of  the  head  confined  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  i>ot 
tioD8  of  the  piieum  (as  in  X.  tephrocotis  var.  tephrocoiis) ;  sexes  very 
dissimilar  in  shades  of  coloration ;  general  color  black  in  the  male, 
dusky  slate  in  the  female.  Wing,  3.80-4.20  (4.02) ;  tail,  2.80-3.15  (2.97; : 
culmen,  .40-.45  (.43);  tarsus,  .75-.80  (.77) ;  middle  toe,  .55-.60  (.59). 

Male :  General  color  black,  darker  than  the  frontal  patch,  deepeM 
anteriorly.  Wing,  4.20 ;  tail,  3.00-3.15  (3.05) ;  culmen,  .40-.45  (.43) : 
tarsus,  .75 ;  middle  toe,  .55-60  (.58). 

Female:  General  color  dusky  slate,  lighter  than  the  frontal  patch, 
and  with  a  faint  brownish  cast  on  the  dorsal  region.  Wing,  3.80-4.0^* 
(3.90) ;  tail,  2.80-3.00  (2.90) ;  culmen,  .42-.45  (.44) ;  tarsus,  .75-.80  (.79;; 
middle  toe,  .60. 

The  first  specimen  of  this  species  which  came  to  my  notice  was  the 
on  described  in  the  "  History  of  l^orth  American  Birds  "  (vol.  I,  p.  505), 
as  probably  the  young  of  i.  tepkrocotis  var.  tephrocoiis.  At  the  time 
when  this  description  was  penned,  strong  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
its  being  really  that  species.  The  specimen  was  in  molting  plumage, 
however,  and  was  then  considered  a  bird  of  the  year,  exchanging  the 
immature  dress  for  the  winter  livery  of  the  adult,  the  latter  nearly  com- 
plete. The  following  remarks  relating  to  this  specimen,  quoted  from  the 
page  cited  above,  show  how  strongly  the  propriety  of  referring  it  to  tfpft- 
rocotia  was  doubted :  "  Were  it  not  unmistakably  a  bird  of  the  year,  it 
would  be  considered  almost  a  distinct  species,  so  different  is  it  from 
adult  specimens  of  tephrocoii%.^  This  specimen  was  obtained  by  Dr. 
Hayden's  party,  on  the  Uintah  Mountains,  Eastern  Utah,  September 
20, 1870  (So.  60638,  National  Museum).  No  other  specimens  were  seen, 
until,  in  July,  1874,  Mr.  G.  E.  Aiken  sent  from  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado,  four  specimens,  collected  in  April  at  Canon  City,  in  that  Territory. 
These  specimens  and  the  one  mentioned  above  led  to  the  description  of 
a  new  species  of  the  genus  in  the  ^'American  Sportsman," as  above  cited. 

The  skins  sent  by  Mr.  Aiken  are  in  the  nuptial  plumage,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  species  breeds  in  Colorado.  The  pat- 
tern of  coloration  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  X.  tephrocotiSj  bat  the 
totally  different  tints  (black  or  dusky  slate,  instead  of  chocolate-brown), 
and  the  very  marked  difference  between  the  sexes,  separate  it  at  once 
as  a  distinct  species.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  a  melanism  of  teph- 
rocotis;  but,  if  this  were  so,  there  would  be  no  such  entire  uniformity 
of  characters  as  is  exhibited  throughout  the  series  of  five  specimens^ 
while  in  tephrocotU  there  is  not  the  slightest  sexual  difference  in  colors. 

In  the  winter-plumaged  specimen  (No.  60638,  Nat.  Mus.),  there  is  almost 
as  much  pink  on  the  abdomen  as  in  L.  auHtraliSj  while  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts  seem  to  form  a  uniform  patch  of  this  color — a  delicate,  soft, 
peach-blossom-pink  shade ;  the  greater  coverts  and  tertials  are  broadly 
edged  with  pale  clay-color,  while  the  scapulars  are  widely  bordered  with 
the  same ;  the  feathers  of  the  breast  are  widely  bordered  with  dull 
whitish,  and  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  all  round,  have  narrower  borders 
of  the  same.  The  gray  of  the  head  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as  in  the 
spring  male,  but  it  is  about  the  head  that  the  most  traces  of  the  imma- 
ture plumage  remain.    The  bill  is  dull  yellow,  with  a  dusky  tip. 

In  the  adult  female,  in  spring,  there  is  a  less  sharp  outline  to  the  ash 
of  the  piieum,  and  the  demarkation  between  this  and  the  dusky  frontal 
patch  is  not  distinct,  the  dusky  shading  gradually  along  the  medial  line 
into  the  color  of  the  occiput. 

It  is  possible  that  this  species  may  be  the  same  bird  described  by 
Pallas  (Zoog.  KossoAs.,  II,  22)  as  ^^  Passer  arctoa,,S,  1,"  as  follows  :  "  Ex 
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insalis  Carilis :  vertice  nigricante,  cervice  cano-albida,  dorso  fusco  gryso- 
qaenebaloso;  subtus  nigra,  pectoris  lituris  albis,  ventris  et  uropygii 
cionabarinas,  crisao  cinnabarino,  litaris  fuscis.  Alarum  remiges,  tec- 
trices  et  vestrices  ora  cinoabarea  margin ata) ;  remiges  intimsB  margine 
albido."  This  description  corresponds  well  with  the  plumage  of  the 
adult  male  in  winter-dress.  Should  it  prove  to  be  the  same  as  L,  atrata^ 
the  range  of  this  species  will  be  greatly  extended. 

ft 
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LECCOSTICTE    TEPHROCOTIS,    Swains.,  vae.  TEPHEOCOTIS, 

SWAINSON. 


CHESTNUT-COLORED  GEAY-CROWNED  LEUCOSTICTE;   SWAINSON'S  LEU- 

COSTICTE. 

Linaria  {Leueostide)  UphrocotiSf  Sw.\iNS.,  Fsan.  Bor.-Am.,  II,  Birds,  1631, 265,  pi.  50. 

LeueostieU  tepkrocaiis,  SWAINS.,  Birds,   II,  1837,281. — Bonap.,  Consp.,  1850, 
536.— Baikd,  Stansbary's  Salt  Lake,  1852, 317 ;  Birds  N.  Am.,  1858, 430.— Cooper, 
Orn.CaL,  1,1870,  164.— Baird,  Brewer,  &  Eidgway,  Hist.  N.  Am.  Birds,  I, 
1874,  504,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  8.— Gray,  Hand-List,  II,  110.— CouES,  Key  to  N.Am. 
Birds,  1872,  130 ;  B.  N.  W.,  1875,  111  (excl.  syn.). 

Erffthrospiza  tMthrocotiSt  BoNAP.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  34.— AUD.,Synop.,  1839; 
Birds  Am.,  Ill,  lo4],  176,  pi.  cxcviii. 

Frin^iila  tephrocotis,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.,  V,  1839, 232,  pi.  ccccxxiv. 
MoniifringUla  Uphrocoiis,  BuNAP.  &,  Schleg.,  Mon.  Loxiens,  1850, 37,  pi.  43. 

Eah. — Saskatchewan  (May,  Bichardson)  ;  Kocky  Mountain  region 
of  United  States  in  winter  (various  localities  in  El  Paso  County, 
Colorado,  in  February,  March,  and  April ;  Aiken  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  ; — 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March ;  Capt.  Stansbury  ; — Fort  Laramie  and 
Deer  Greek,  Wyoming,  November  21,  March  7 ;  Dr.  Hayden.) 

Sp.  ch. — Gray  of  the  head  confined  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  pilenm  (as  in  X.  atrata) ;  sexes  exactly  alike :  general  color 
cbocolate-brown.  Wing,  3.80-4.40  (4.11) ;  tail,  2.75-3.30  (3.00)  ;•  culmen, 
.40^.50  (,46) ;  tarsus,  .75-.86  (.79) ;  middle  toe,  .50-.65  (.57).t 

Male:  General  color  deep  chocolate-brown,  with  a  rufous  ca«t,  deep- 
est on  the  throat,  and  paler  on  the  dorsal  region,  where  the  feathers  have 
barker  shaft-streaks  and  appreciably  lighter  edges.  Hed  of  the  abdomen 
confined  to  the  posterior  portion  near  the  anal  region  and  the  hinder 

*  MessuremeDts  of  155  specimens,     t  Measurements  of  ]  16  specimens. 
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flanks.  Wing,  4.00-4.40  (4.21);  tail,  3.10-3.30  (3.12);  calmen,  .45-.50 
(.45) ;  tarsus,  .75-.85  (.79) ;  middle  toe,  .52-.G0  (.59). 

Female :  Colors  exactly  the  same.  Wing,  3.90-4.30  (4.16) ;  tail,  2.75- 
3.15  (3.12) ;  calmen,  .42-.50  (.46) ;  tarsus,  .75-.85  (.79) ;  middle  toe,  .55- 
.60  (.58). 

Youngj  Not  seen ! 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  specimens  examined,  thirtj^-five  are 
in  the  spring-plumage,  with  uniform  black,  or  dusky,  bill,  uniform  brown, 
and  heightened  tint  of  the  red  markings. 

To  represent  the  var.  tephrocotis  in  its  purity,  I  have  excluded  from  it 
all  specimens,  having  even  a  trace  of  gray  below  the  lores,  or  the  upper 
outline  of  the  auriculars.  Such  specimens  correspond  to  campestrU, 
Baibd  (Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.,  1, 1870, 1 63) ;  but,  as  they  are  variously  interme- 
diate between  the  present  race  and  var.  littoralis^  I  refer  them  to  the 
latter,  and  notice  them  individually  under  the  head  of  that  form. 

The  spring-plumage  of  this  race  is  represented  in  the  series  before 
me  by  thirty-five  specimens,  which  show  that  there  is  no  constant  sexual 
difference  in  coloration,  many  females  being  as  brightly  colored  as  the 
brightest  males,  and  vice  versa.  In  fact,  the  variations  in  plumage, 
other  than  seasonal,  noticeable  in  the  entire  series  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  adult  examples,  seem  to  be  merely  individual.  There  is  a  greater 
range  of  variation  in  the  winter-plumage,  but  it  is  only  in  the  shades 
of  coloration,  there  never  being  any  departure  from  the  characteristic 
pattern.  In  some  of  the  more  dully-colored  individuals,  the  gray  of 
the  crown  has  more  or  less  of  a  smoky  tinge,  sometimes  almost  unit- 
ing the  dusky  of  the  forehead  with  the  brown  of  the  neck ;  while, 
in  others,  the  gray  feathers  have  smoky-brown  shafts  or  tips.  These 
I  consider  to  be  young  birds  in  their  first  winter-plumage. 
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Nebraska 

....  do,. ............ 

....  do............. 

do 

Colorado 

Feb.   23 
Feb.   22 
Feb.   23 
Feb.   22 
Mch.  ~ 
Mch.  — 
Nov.  16 
Mch.  25 
Feb.   — 
Feb.  25 
Mch. — 
Feb.  20 
Mch.  — 
Mch.    3 

4.30 
4.35 
4.10 
4.40 
4.10 
4  05 
4.30 
4.20 
4.15 
4.05 
4.00 
4.15 
4.40 
4.25 
4.35 
4.00 
4.40 
4.30 
4.30 
4.25 
4.00 
430 
4.30 
4.20 
4.20 

4.30 
4.10 
4.00 
4.10 

a3o 

3.15 
3.00 
3.30 
2.95 
!L05 
S.25 
3.05 
3.10 
3.00 
2.90 
3.10 
3.20 
3.10 
3.10 
2.90 
3.30 
3.20 
3.25 
3.15 
3.15 
3.10 
3wl5 
a  10 
3.00 

3.10 
2.90 
2.80 
2.90 

Yellow. 

Do. 
Clouded. 
TeUowiiih. 
Clouded. 

66631 

....  do 

....  do ...••......•• 

Do. 

67915 

If  n  z* 

C.E.A 

....  do 

....  do......... 

....  do 

....  do.**. ..... 

....  do ......... 

. . ■ .  do ......... 

....  do ......... 

Wyoming 

Yellow. 

751 

....    do ...a......... 

Clonded. 

974 
1700 
1701 

....  do 

Wyominff 

Do. 
Yellow. 

1711 
1735 

Wyoming 

Yellow. 
Do. 

1737 

Colorado 

1741 

1742 
1745 

...-do 

....  do 

....  do.... 

....  do. ........ 

....do 

Colorado 

Meb.    3 
Feb.   28 
Mch.    3 
Mch.     3 
Feb.  28 

Yellow. 

1756 
1760 
1771 

....  do. ............ 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do .•••......... 

Cloaded. 

....    do  ...a..... 

....  do ............. 

....  do 

do 

17610 

United  States.. 
do....... 

do 

....  do ......... 

..*.  do 

....  do 

Bitter-Root  Valley. 
Nebraaka 

.45 

•  •  •  • 

.50 
.45 
.45 

.48 

.80 
.80 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.75 

.60 
.50 

.60 
.55 
.60 
.60 

19265 

Feb.  28 
Not.  21 

Oloaded ;  ealmso 

19272 

....  do 

Wyoming  (Gilmer) 
Wvomioflr ......... 

blackish. 

60696 

Mch.     1 
Mch.  — 

YeUow. 

66096 

Wyoming     (Sher* 
man). 

*  Mnsenm  of  Comparative  Zodlosry,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
t  Mnsenm  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Maxwell,  Boalder,  Col. 
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List  of  specimens — Continued. 


n 

1 
1 

9 

Husenm. 

Locality. 

Date. 

• 

"s 

H 

• 

a 
0 

B 

"a 

.48 
.45 

1 

.80 
.80 

SS      Middle  toe. 

Color  of  bllU 

17916      9   1 
900      " 

^      ••    1 

iijyo    •• 
1^    •• 

1696      •* 
1703      " 
17»>4      '*   1 

1714  '    " 

1715  •• 

1716  "   t 

1717  " 
1725      "   1 
1730  i   "  1 

1736  ,  " 

1738  " 

1739  '• 

1747 ;  " 

1748      ••   1 
1757  '  '•  1 

1761  •'   , 

1762  "    ' 

1766  ,   •' 

1772     ••  , 

IMS      '• 
•i 

•• 

•<   1 
3^01    ....' 

M.C.Z 

« •  •  •  do - •••••••• 

Wyoming  (Percy). 
WvoisiDir  ......... 

Nov.   16 
Nov.  — 

4.05 
4.10 
4.05 
4.00 
4.00 
4.10 
3.95 
4.00 
4.15 
4.00 
4.00 
4.10 
3.90 
3.90 

4.15 
4.20 
4.10 
4.00 
4.10 
3.95 
3.95 
3.95 

4.20 
4.10 
3.90 
3.95 
3.90 
4.10 
4.35 
4.15 
4.05 

4.30 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.20 
4.00 
4.20 
4.10 
4.00 
4.00 
4.05 
4.30 
4.05 
4.00 
4.30 
4.00 
4.25 
4.15 
4.05 
4.00 
4.20 
4.00 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
a  80 
4.20 
4.05 
3.95 
4.05 
4.05 

4.10 
4.15 
4.00 
4.10 
4.25 
4.10 
4.10 
4.05 
4.10 
4.05 
4.10 
4.10 

3.10 
3.05 
2.90 
2.85 
2.95 
3.15 
2.80 
2.80 
3.00 
2.90 
3,00 
3.00 
2.85 
2.75 

3.00 
3.10 
3.10 
2.80 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.85 

3.00 
3.10 
2.80 
2.80 
2.85 
3.00 

aoo 
aoo 

3.00 

3.10 
2.90 

:i.oo 

3.00 
3.10 
2.80 
2.90 
2.80 
3.00 

aoo 

3.05 

a  10 

2.95 

aoo. 
a  10 
aoo 
a  10 
aoo 

2.90 

a  15 
a  10 

2.90 

aoo 
a  15 
a  10 

2.80 

aoo 

2.85 
2.80 

a  10 
a  10 

aoo 

2.90 

aoo 
aoo 
a  10 
aoo 
a  10 
a  10 

2.90 

aoo 

2.80 
2.80 

Yellow. 

Clonded. 

YeUow. 

Yellow. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clouded. 
Yellow. 
Do. 
Clondod. 

Yellow. 
Clouded    and 

formed. 
Clouded. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Yellow. 

Black. 
Do. 

Black. 

Black. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clouded. 
Black. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clouded. 
Black. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da»ky. 
Do. 

do 

.45  !.  80  1.58 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

....do 

do 

. ...  do......... 

Colorado 

Nov.  20 
Feb.   20 
Feb.   20 
Feb.   20 
Mch.  20 
Feb.   20 
Mch.     3 
Mch.  20 
Feb.   20 
Mch.  20 
Mch.     3 

Mclu    3 
Mch.  20 
Mch.    3 
Mch.     3 
Mch.     3 
Mch.    3 
Mch.    3 
Mch.  — 

Mch.  — 
Feb.  28 

.50 
.45 
.45 
.50 
.48 
.45 
.45 
.45 

.80 
.80 
.85 
.82 
.80 
.85 
.75 
831 

.55 
.60 
.60 
.55 
.60 
.60 
.58 
.55 
.55 

....do 

....  do 

do 

....  do 

...    do 

....  do 

....  do 

do 

....  do.. ........... 

....  do ............. 

.45  1.  82 
.42  1-75 

do 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do ......... 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do....... 

do 

....  do. ........... . 

.52 

.50 
.4-2 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.40 

.50 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

.80  .55 

.80  .55 
.75  .58 
.80  .60 
.80  -«n 

de- 

....do 

....  do 

....    do. ....a.  .. 

do 

....  do. ........ 

....do 

do 

M.A.  M 

do 

do 

....  do. ............ 

....  do..... 

Wyoming     (Sher- 
man). 

Colorado .......... 

.80 
.80 
.75 
.75 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 

.60 
.58 
.60 
.53 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.55 
.60 

.-.do 

....  do 

....do 

....  do 

do 

do 

TTnitMl  RtMtt^a 

Utah 

Mch. '21 
Dec.    — 
Dec.   28 

Feb.    26 
Mch.    — 

.45 

.RO 

fin* 

....u...  do......... 

Colorado 

.48   -SO  1  .v. 

32292                   A*x 

53910  , do 

Wyoming  (Ft.  Lar- 
amie). 
Wj'oming ......... 

.49 

.48 
.45 
.48 
.45 
.48 
.45 
.45 

.75 

.75 
.75 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.80 
ft.5 

.60 

.60 
.58 
.55 
.55 
.60 
.55 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.56 
.60 
.60 
.55 
.58 
.65 
.60 
.60 
.58 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.55 
.60 
.56 
.60 
.55 
.60 
.58 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.55 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.55 
.58 
.55 

699 
1299 
1521  1 
1535 

i;i39' 
isei ' 

1600 

1611  1 

IffiS 

1«5  I 

1638  ' 

1640 

1724 

1739 

1740 

1750 

1753 

1735 

ms 

1780 
1786 

17F7 
1797 

.... 

«  ••  • 

•  ■  •  a 

aE.A 

....  do 

....  do......... 

....  do ......... 

....  do ............. 

....  do..... ........ 

....  do...... ....... 

....  do............. 

Aa 

....    do ...a. ........ 

i!:::::;do::::::::: 

....  do . ...... ...... 

do 

do 

Colorado .......... 

..50   .85 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.48 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.40 
.45 

.78 
.75 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.80 
.75 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.80 
.75 
.85 
.80 
.75 
.85 
.80 

.65 
.80 
.85 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.86 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.80 
.80 

..An . 

Colorado .......... 

•  •  •■ 

•  •  •  •  do •••««•*•• 

•  a  a  •     flO  *    _  _  A  _  A  * 

....  do. ............ 

....  do............. 

....  do ............. 

An 

....    do  ......... a... 

I"  do!'"""' 

....  do 

....  do ..>...    -- 

....  do... 

....  do. ........... • 

....  do......... 

....  do... ...... 

....  do. ............ 

....  do ....... ...... 

Mch.     3 

•  •  •• 

....  do. ........ 

•  •  • .  do ..••..... 

....  do 

....  do ............. 

....  do. ........ 

....  do ............. 

....  do. ........ 

....    do.  . . . • . . a . . . . . 

•  •  ■  ■ 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do......... 

....  do. ........... . 

IW  1.... 

....    do ...a......... 

*••••**•■* 

leoo  .... 

....  do ••..••..«.... 

ieo3 

Idll 
1813 

■  •  •• 

....  do............. 

....    do. a . a..a a. . . . . 

....  do. ........ 

....  do. ........ 

....  do 

....  do. ........ 

....  do. ........ 

....  do ............. 

1W5  .... 
1827  .... 

....  do. ............ 

....    do ...a... a.. a.. 

1630 
1837 

....     do. ..a. ..a..... 
....    do. ..a.. ....a.. 

1940 
1842 

1646 
1850 
18S6 

iflse 

18» 
1865 

••• 

....  do 

....  do. ........ 

•••.  do......... 

••..  do....... .. 

....  do. ........ 

....    do. .a...... 

....    do. ..a......... 

....    d0..aa..aa..... 

..a*    do. .a ■ ...a. .. . • 

..a.     do............. 

....  do............. 

....    do ..........a.. 

.'.'.'. 

....  do 

....  do 

If.A.M 

....  do............. 

....  do 

Wyoming. ......... 

********** 

.......  do 

....  do....... 
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Liit  ofspecimeuM — Continued. 


QQ 

Hnieum. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Wing. 

1    -J 

'  I 

2.90 
2.90 
a  10 
2.90 
2.80 
a  05 
2.90 

a2o 
aoo 

3.00 

aoo 
aoo 
a  10 

8.75 

aoo 
a20 
a  10 
ao5 
aoo 

2.90 
2.90 

aoo 
a  15 
aoo 
a  15 
aoo 
a  10 
aoo 

2.90 
2.95 

aoo 
a  15 
aoo 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

2.90 
2.90 

a  10 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

a  10 
aoo 
aoo 
a2o 
aoo 
a  20 

. 

e 
%> 

a 
1 

.45 
'.45 
.48 
.50 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

S       Tarsal. 

• 

1 

a 

Color  of  bin 

M.  A.«  «& •  •  •  •  •  • 

Wyoming ......... 

4.10 
4.00 
4.35 
4.10 
a  95 
4.00 
4.00 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.20 
4.10 
4.00 
a  90 
4.15 
4.40 
4.25 
4.20 
4.10 
4.20 
4.00 
4.10 
4.30 
4.10 
4.20 
4.00 
4.20 
4.00 
4.00 
4.20 
4.10 
4.20 
4.20 
4.10 
4.10 
4.00 
4.00 
4.20 
4.10 
4.05 
4.10 
4.30 
4.00 
4.05 
4.10 
4.20 
4.00 
4.15 
4.25 
4.10 
4.25 

AO 

VaIIaw 

....  do............. 

.80  .55    PitniiMi 

....  do......... 

....  do •.......■•..« 

.85   .65 
.80  !.60 
.80  '.60 
.80   .58 
.80     f>A 

Do. 

....  do......... 

....  do......... 

....  do ............. 

Do. 

do 

Do 

....  do 

....  do ......... 

Colorado .......... 

....  do............. 

....  do......... 

....  do 

.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.75 

.55 
.55 
.60 
.60 
.58 
.60 
.60 

....  do 

....  do......... 

....    do ....a.... 

....  do............. 

....  do 

....  do............. 

....  do. ...... .. 

....  do........  .... 

....  do ......... 

....  do ............. 

....  do ......... 

....  do............. 

Black. 

....  do. ....■•.. 

do 

....  do............. 

....  do ....... .. 

do 

....  do ......... 

....  do 

....  do ......... 

....  do............. 

....  do ....... •• 

....  do............. 

....  do •.•>..... 

....    do ....a........ 

.......... 

....  do......... 

....  do........ 

....  do. ••...... 

....    do ....a........ 

.... 

....  do 

....  do 

. • * ■  do •■ ....... 

....  do. « ... ■» . ... . . 

....  do. ........ 

....  do............. 

....  do......... 

....  do....... 

....  do ......... 

....  do....... ...... 

....  do......... 

....  do............. 

....  do......... 

....  do............. 

do 

....  do............. 

....  do......... 

....  do ............. 

....  do......... 

....  do............. 

....  do......... 

....  do............. 

....  do .*■.■■•.. 

....  do 

....  do •..■■.... 

....  do ............. 

....  do......... 

....  do. ...... ...... 

....  do 

....  do............. 

....  do......... 

....  do. ...... ...... 

....  do......... 

«...  do . ...... ...... 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do......... 

....  do............. 

....  do. ........ 

....  do. ...... ...... 

...... ... . 

....  do 

....  do, 

....  do 

....  do. ............ 

....  do 

....  do . ...... ...... 

....  do......... 

....    do . ••.•■■ ..a... 

*•"•/""*■■• 

•  •  • 

....  do 

....  do. ......  ...... 

....  do ......... 

....    do.    ......  ...a.. 

....  do 

do. 

377 

R.  R* 

Wjromlnff ......... 

Feb.  — 

.48 

.82 

,60 

LEUOOSTICTE    TEPHROCOTIS,  SwAiNSON,  vab.   LTTTORALIS, 

Baied. 

hepburn's  leucosticte. 

"  Leueostiete  grigeinueka,  BRANDT,*'  ELLIOT,  Illust.  Birds  Am.,  X. 

LeueosticU  lUtaralis,  Baird,  Tr.  Chicago  Ac.  Sc,  I,  ii,  ld69«  318,  pi.  xxviii.  f.  1.— DALLtfid 
Bannister,  ib.,  282.— Baird  (Cooper)  Om.  Cal.,  I,  1870,  162. 

LeticosticUtephroeotis  vw.  Wtoralis,  CouES,  Key  to  N.  Am.  Birds,  1872,  130.— 
Baird,  Brewer,  &,  Riduway,  Hist.  N.  Am.  Birds,  I,  J  874,  507,  pi.  xxiii. 
fig.  6. 

LeueosticU  eampestris,  Baird,  Orn.  Cal. '(Cooper's),  I,  187a,  163. 

Letuosticte  tephroeotis  yar.  eampeMtris,  Baird,  Brewer,  Sc  Ridgway,  Hist.  N* 
Am.  Birds,  I,  1874,  507,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  7. 

LemcMticU  tephroeotis  b.  griseinucka,  CouES,  B.  N.  W.,  1875,  111  (part). 

Hai» — ^Northwestern  regions  of  North  America,  migrating  southward 

*  Museum  of  R.  Ridgwaj. 
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and  soath-eastward  in  winter  (Eadiak,  Alaska,  February  24,  Bisgh- 
OPF;  Sitka,  Alaska,  January,  BisCHOFF;  Fort  Simpson,  British  Co- 
lambia,  Hepburn;  Lake  Tahoe,  Sierra  Nevada,  winter,  fide  Cooper; 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  January  5,  Ridoway  ;  Camp  Harney,  Oregon, 
December-February,  Captain  Bendire;  Fort  Saunders,  Wyoming, 
February-March,  A.  G.Brackett;  Gilmer,  Wyoming,  February,  H.  R. 
DuRKEE ;  Colorado,  January  4-April  18,  Aiken  and  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

Sp.  ch. — Adult :  Entire  head  except  the  forehead  and  throat  (and  some- 
times also  the  throat)  grav ;  sexes  exactly  alike.  Win g^  3.80-4.30  (4.03); 
tail,  2.70-3.30  (2.95)  ;  culinen,  .40-.50  (.46)  ;  tarsus  .75-.85  (.77 ) ;  mid- 
dle toe,  .O0-.62  (.59).* 

Male  :  General  color  usually  deep  reddish-chocolate,  but  varying  to 
rufous-umber  and  chestnut ;  throat  usually  gray  and  black  mixed, 
rarely  uniformly  either.  Wing,  3.90-4.30  (4.03) ;  tail,  2.70-3.15  (2.95) ; 
culmen,  .45-.50  (.47) ;  tarsus,  .75-.82  (.79) ;  middle  toe,  .55-.60  (.59).t 

Female :  Colors  similar  to  those  of  the  male.  Wing,  3.95-4.10  (4.07) ; 
tail,  2.70-3.10  (2.98) ;  culmen,  .45-.50  (.47) ;  tarsus,  .75-.85  (.79) ;  mid- 
dle toe,  .55-.60  (.59).t 

Youngj  Kot  seen ! 

In  the  winter-season,  the  bill  is  yellow,  black-tipped,  until  about  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  it  begins  to 
be  stained  or  clouded  with  dusky ;  in  April,  it  is  uniform  dusky,  with 
a  horny  shade  on  the  lower  mandible,  and  by  May  has  become  deep 
black. 

Corresponding  with  the  darkening  of  the  bill  is  a  heightening  of  the 
tint  of  the  red  markings,  which,  from  peach-blossom  pink  in  winter,  be- 
come soft  dilute  carmine  in  spring  and  deeper  carmine  in  summer;  in 
the  same  degree,  the  brown  feathers  lose  the  pale  margins  characteris- 
tic of  the  winter-plumage. 

In  regard  to  the  two  sexes,  as  compared  to  one  another,  there  is  the 
same  absolute  similarity  in  appearance  and  size  that  exists  in  griseinu- 
cha  and  tephrocotis;  many  females  being  more  brightly  colored,  and  some 
larger,  than  some  males.  The  apparently  larger  average  of  the  dimeu- 
sions  of  the  female  indicated  in  the  above  measurements  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  small  number  of  specimens  of  the  sex  examined. 

In  its  most  extreme  form,  this  race  has  the  entire  head  gray,  except 
the  usual  black  patch  on  the  forehead ;  and  even  this  is  occasionally 
nearly  obsolete.  The  average  style,  however,  has  the  frontal  black  patch 
well  defined  and  conspicuous,  and  the  throat  about  equally  clouded  with 
gray  and  black. 

In  true  littoralis^  there  is  no  admixture  of  brown  feathers  in  the  cheeks 
or  auriculars,  all  such  specimens  being  of  the  ^^campestria^t  style — a 
condition  intermediate  between  littaralis  and  tephrocotis,  and  unstable  as 
a  race  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  two  specimens  are  alike.  Only  eleven 
of  the  fifty-four  specimens  are  of  this  latter  character,  forty-three  being 
typical  representatives  of  pure  littoralia.  Of  these,  only  eight  exam- 
ples have  the  throat  destitute  of  any  admixture  of  gray;  the  throat 
is  entirely  gray  in  two  of  them,  the  remainder  having  the  gray  and 
black  of  proportionate  amount  varying  according  to  the  individual. 

The  series  of  aberrant  individuals  representing  the  transition  to  teph- 
rocotis is  composed  of  eleven  specimens,  eight  of  which  are  marked  as 
follows:  No.  41527, Nat.  Mus.,  Denver,  Colorado,  January,  Dr.  Wernigk; 

*  Meaaarements  of  48  specimens,  t  MeasuremeDta  of  7  specimens,  t  See  sjnonomy  of 
viT.  liitoralU, 
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type  of  campestriSj  Baird ! : — Throat  wholly  dark  brown ;  posterior  halt 
of  aiiricalars  light  chocolate-browo ;  anterior  half  of  aariculars,  and  an- 
terior border  of  the  chin,  the  orbital  region,  and  lateral  and  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  pileum  gray.  No.  1806,  Mas.  C.  E.  Aiken,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado :  On  one  side  of  the  head,  the  entire  auricular  region  is  gray, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  brown  of  the  maxilla  reaches  up  half-way 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  auricnlars ;  the  lores  and  orbits  are  both  gray. 
No.  1756,  Mus.  G.  E.  Aiken,  Colorado  Springs,  February  28:  Both 
auricnlars  gray;  the  maxillie  about  half-^ray  ;  left  cheek  with  two  or 
three  brown  feathers  interspersed ;  throat  wholly  chestnut-brown.  Xo. 
1769,  9  ,  Mus.  C.  E.  Aiken,  Colorado  Springs,  March  3 :  Both  cheeks 
mixed  gray  and  brown.  Nos.  1718  and  172  L,  Mus.  C.  E.  A.,  are  simi- 
lar to  the  last,  but  the  latter  has  one  cheek  mostly  gray,  and  the  other 
chiefly  brown.  No.  19254,  ^ ,  Nat.  Mas.,  Deer  Creek,  Nebraska,  Feb- 
ruary 23  :  Like  typical  tephrocotis^  but  lores  and  orbits  silvery  gray.  A 
specimen  belonging  to  Mrs.  Mas  well  has  one  cheek  gray  and  the  other 
brown. 
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LEUCOSTICTE     (TEPHROCOTIS,    Swainson,    vae.?)    GBISEI- 

NUCHA,  Brandt. 

BRANDT'S  LEUCOSTICTE. 

Passer  arctouSf  yar.  7,  Pai.Las,  Zoog^.  Rosso-Asiat.,  II,  1831,  23. 

Frinj^tla  {Linaria)  griseinHcha,  BRANDT,  Bull.  Ac.  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.,  1841,  36. 

Montifringilla  {Leucostiete) griseinueha^  BoNAF.  &  Schleg.,  Mon.  Loxieus,  1850, 
p.  35,  pi.  xli. 

Leucosticte  griseinueha.  Bona  P.,  Consp.,  I,  1860,  537. — Baird,  B.  N.  Am.,  1858, 
430.— KlTTLlTZ,  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  l?;58, 1, 291. — Dall  &BANNIST.,  Tr.  Chicago 
Ac.  Sc,  I,  1869,  282.— Baird,  ib.,  317,  pi.  xxviii,  f.  2,— Elliott.  lUiist.  Birds 
Am.,  pi.  xi.— Baird  Orn.  Cal.,  (Cooper),  I,  1870, 161.— Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.Sc, 
Feb.  8,  1873,  3  (advance  paper) ;  id.,  March  14,  1874,  4  (advance  paper). 

Leucostiete  tephrocotis  var.  eristinueka,  C0UE8,  Key  to  N.  Am.  Birds,  1872,  p. 
131). — Baird,  Brewer,  &  Ridgw.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  Birds,  I,  1874,  508,  pi.  xxiii, 
fig.  5. 

Leucostiete  tephrocotis griseinucha^  COUES,  B.  N.  W.,  1875,  111  (part). 

Leucostiete  griseogenySf  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.,  1843,  p.  104. 

ffab. — Aleatian  Islands  and  coast  of  Alaska  from  Kadiak  northward 
(liinlinkfAmaknak,  November,  Dall;  Saint  PauPs  and  Saint  George^s, 
May  7-July  10,  Elliott;  Kadiak,  November  18-February  2,  Bischoff; 
Unalashka,  July  10,  Dall). 

Sp.  ch. — Adult:  Entire  head,  except  the  forehead  and  throat  (the 
throat  never !),  gray.  Sexes  exactly  alike.  Wing,  4.20-4.85  (4.49) ;  tail, 
3.15-3.90  (3.49) ;  culmen,  .50-.62  (.57) ;  tarsus,  .85-1.00  (.95) ;  middle 
toe,  .65-.75  (.71).* 

Male :  General  color  dark  sepia  or  chocolate,  becoming  black  on  the 
throat  and  with  a  deep  chestnut  cast  on  the  breast  and  back.  Wing, 
4.25-4.75  (4.48) ;  tail,  3.25-3.80  (3.49) ;  culmen,  .50-.62  (.57) ;  tarsus, 
.85-1.00  (.98) ;  middle  toe,  .65-.75  (.70).t 

Female  :  Colors  precisely  similar.  Wing,  4.20-4.85  (4.48) ;  tail,  3.15- 
3.90  (3.49) ;  culmen,  .55-.60  (.56) ;  tarsus,  .90-1.00  (.95) ;  middle  toe, 
.70-.75  (.73).J 

Young:  Prevailing  color  uniform  brownish  gray,  washed  with  umber; 
wings  and  tail  dusky  slate,  the  feathers  bordered  with  paler ;  the  edges 
of  the  lesser  wing-coverts  and  remiges  very  pale  pinkish;  of  the  greater 
iving-coverts  and  tertials  pale  dull  ochraceous.  No  black  or  gray  about 
the  head.    Bill  horn-color. 

Precisely  the  same  seasonal  changes  take  place  in  this  race  that  ob- 
tain in  the  other  forms.  The  series  in  breeding-plumage  is  very  large, 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  specimens,  obtained  with  many  nests  and 
eggsandanumberof  young  birds,on  the  fur-seal  islands  (Saint  George's 
and  Saint  Paul's)  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  the 
talented  artist  and  accomplished  collector  stationed  there  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  Entire  series  of  fifty-two  adult  specimens  not  one  has  any  gray 
on  the  throat — almost  always  present  in  var,  littoralis;  indeed,  no  other 
form  of  the  genus  is  so  uniform  in  characters  or  presents  so  small  a 
range  of  individual  variation  as  the  present  one.  So  uniform  are  its 
characters  that  we  are  tempted  to  rank  this  form  as  a  distinct  species; 

'Measarements  of  46  specimeDs.  t  Measurementa  of  27  specimens. 

t  Measurements  of  13  specimens. 
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and  it  is  only  in  view  of  its  close  resemblance  in  pattern  of  coloration  to 
tephrocotia  var.  littaraliSy  the  corresponding  connection  of  their  habitats, 
and  the  correlation  of  their  difference  in  size  to  a  recognized  law  of 
latitudinal  variation,  that  we  are  induced  to  subordinate  its  rank.  TVe 
must  frankly  state,  however,  that  we  have  yet  to  see  a  specimen  which 
is  really  intermediate  between  the  two  forms,  while,  if  they  were  not 
distinct,  such  should  occur  in  the  very  large  collections  of  the  two  whick 
have  been  examined.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  typical 
examples  of  the  two  were  taken  together  at  the  same  time  (Kadiak, 
February — BisoHOFF),  is  almost  sufficient  to  justify  their  separation 
specifically,  which  will  have  to  be  done  in  case  connecting  specimens  do 
not  eventually  turn  up. 
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LEUCOSTICTE  AUSTEALIS  (Allen). 

BEOWN-CAPPED  LEUCOSTICTE;  ALLEN'S  LEUCOSTICTE. 

U  Passer  aretoa,  p,  %  PaLLAS,  Zoo^.  Rosso-As.,  II,  1831,  22. 

'LentostkU gTisetnucha^^^  Allbn,  Am.  Nat.,  YI,  No.  6,  Jane,  1872,  p.  350. 

^*  Leucostkte  tephrocotis,^'  ALLEN,  **  Ornithological  Notes  from  the  West"  (reprint- 
of  article  in  Am.  Nat.),  1872,  22;  Ball.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  III,  No.  6, 
p.  177.— Baird,  Brewer,  &,  Ridowat,  Hist.  N.  Am.  Birds,  I,  1874,  pp.  504- 
505  (foot-note),  pi.  xxiii,  f.  9.— CoUES,  B.  N.  W.,  1875,  111  (see  foot-note). 

ItucosticU  ievhrocotis  vax.  australis^  ALLEN,  MSS. — RiDGWAY,  Ball.  Essex  Inst,  Y,  No- 
▼ember,  1873,  pp.  182,  189,  190.— Baird,  Brewer,  &,  Ridgway,  Hist.  N.  Am. 
Birds,  III,  app.,  p.  509. 

Sab. — Colorado  and  New  Mexico  (Mount  Lincoln,  Colorado ;  altitude, 
12,000  feet),  July,  Allen  ;  Pike's  Peak,  Hayden  ;  South  Park,  Mount 
Evans,  Mount  Harvard,  Ked  Mountains  and  neighborhood,  Wheeler 
(RoTHBOCK) ;  Kew  Mexico,  Wheeleb. 

Sp.  ch. — ^No  gray  on  the  head ;  sexes  very  dissimilar.  Wiag,  4.00- 
4.40  (4.15) ;  tail,  2.80^.35  (3.09)  ;•  culmen,  .40-.48  (.45)  j  tarsus,  .70-.8O 
(.77) ;  middle  toe,  .55-.60  (.57).t 

Adult  male:  General  color  light  chocolate-brown,  of  a  raw-umber 
cast,  deepest  on  the  throat,  which  usually  inclines  toward  maroon-pur- 
])le  or  claret-brown,  and  is  sometimes  tinged  with  carmine;  the  dorsal 
feathers  with  appreciably  paler  edges  and  darker  shaft-streaks.  Pileum 
grayish  dusky,  becoming  gradually  dull  black  on  the  forehead,  and 
more  grayish  (but  not  approaching  ash)  laterally.  Bed  of  the  abdo- 
men extended  forward  to  the  breast — sometimes  minutely  tipping  every 
feather  of  the  throat,  jugulum  and  fore-neck.  Wing,  4.00-4.40  (4.30)'; 
tail,  2.80-^.35  (310)  ;t  culmen,  .40-.48  (.45) ;  tarsus,  .70-.80  (.77) ;  middle 
toe,  .55-.60  (.58).§ 

Adult  female :  Prevailing  color  pale  grayish  raw-umber,  the  pileum 
hardly  appreciably  different,  and  the  forehead  scarcely  inclining  to  black ; 
red  markings  almost  obsolete,  and  distinctly  indicated  only  on  the  les- 
ser wing-coverts  and  rump;  greater  coverts,  remiges.  and  rectrices 
skirted  with  whitish ;  abdomen  scarcely  tinged  with  rea.  Wing,  4.00- 
4.25  (4.09)  ;||  tail,  2.90-3.25  (3.03) ;  culmen,  .45-.48  (.47) ;  tarsus,  .75-.78 
(76) ;  middle  toe,  .55-60  (.57).fl 

Young^  l^ot  seen  I 

The  male  and  female  differ  constantly  in  the  respects  pointed  out 
above;  the  brightest  female  not  approaching  the  duller  males  in  intensity 
of  the  colors  or  in  the  precision  of  the  pattern  of  coloration. 

In  the  spring,  both  sexes  have  the  bill  uniform  dusky,  the  shade  vary> 
ing  according  to  the  month;  thus,  specimens  obtained  in  the  latter  part 
of  February  have  the  bill  yellow ;  those  killed  early  in  March  have  this 
color  clouded  or  shaded  with  horn-dusky ;  in  May,  the  bill  has  become 
Qnifonn  dusky  horn-color,  approaching  blackish  slate,  and  in  June  it 

*  Meuarements  of  104  specimena. 
t  Measurements  of  50  specimens. 
X  Measurements  of  69  specimens. 
S  Measorements  of  46  specimens. 
II  MeAsarements  of  28  specimens. 

^i  Measarement  of  3  specimens ;  average  of  measurements  of  the  full  series  would  ap* 
proximate  more  closely  to  that  of  the  male. 
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has  deepened  to  an  iutense  black  color.  At  this  season  (from  March 
until  the  latter  part  of  May),  the  red  is  of  a  i)each-blossoin-piDk  tlDt, 
only  a  little  deeper  in  shacle  than  in  winter,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
pileam  have  distinctly  paler  margins. 

In  mid-summer,  when  the  bill  is  uniform  deep  black,  the  pale  margins 
to  the  feathersof  the  crown,  the  brown  or  grayish  of  the  plumage  becomes 
more  uniform  and  harsher  iu  consequence  of  the  wearing  and  exposure 
of  the  feathers,  while  the  red  of  the  male  is  heightened  into  an  intense 
crimson,  or  harsh  carmine  tint.  Tbis  condition  of  plumage  is  charac- 
teristic of  specimens  obtained  in  the  breeding-season  (June  and  July) 
on  Mount  Lincoln  and  adjoining  peaks  in  Colorado  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Batty. 

In  the  winter-plumage,  the  males  have  not  been  seen.  Two  or  three 
females,  however,  obtained  in  February  and  the  early  part  of  March, 
dififer  from  the  spring  and  summer  examples  of  that  sex  in  having  the 
bill  yellow,  tipped  with  dusky,  and  the  markings  very  ill-defined  iu  con- 
sequence of  paler  borders  to  all  the  contour-feathers. 

In  this  very  distinct  species,  the  brown  is  decidedly  lighter  and  more 
tawny  than  in  the  races  of  L*  tephrocotk,  while,  unlike  that  species,  there 
is  a  conspicuous  diit'erence  in  the  coloration  of  the  sexes,  a  fact  sub- 
stantiated by  a  series  of  sixty-nine  males  and  thirty-six  females.  In 
the  male,  the  red  of  the  lower  parts  extends  much  farther  forward  than 
in  the  other  forms,  always  covering,  pretty  uniformly,  the  entire  abdo- 
men and  sides,  while  it  frequently  invades  the  breast,  or  even  some- 
times tinges  the  throat  and  cheeks.  In  both  sexes,  the  pileum  is  invaria- 
bly dusky,  with  a  sooty-grayish  tinge  laterally,  becominginsensibly  black 
on  the  forehead.  Compared  with  the  wings,  the  tail  is  relatively  longer 
than  in  the  other  forms,  while  the  tarsus  is,  on  the  average,  appreciably 
shorter.    The  striking  sexual  difference  exists  besides  only  in  L.  atrafa. 

In  a  series  of  sixty-nine  adult  males  in  spring  and  summer  plumage, 
the  characters  above  assigned  to  the  species  are  exhibited  without  the 
slightest  variation  from  the  terms  of  the  diagnosis.  Although  in  all  of 
these  specimens  the  brown  of  the  throat  has  a  more  or  less  perceptible 
purplish  tone,  in  twenty-seven  of  them  the  tips  of  the  feathers  are 
touched  with  a  pure  purple  or  bright  red  (according  to  the  season,  pur- 
ple in  winter  and  carmine  in  summer) ;  one  (No.  66027,  Mount  Lincoln, 
Colorado,  July  15 ;  Dr.  Hayden — J.  H.  Batty)  has  each  feather  of  the 
whole  of  the  gular  and  pectoral  regions  distinctly,  though  minutely, 
tipped  with  carmine ;  some  specimens  have  even  the  posterior  scapu- 
lars tipped  with  carmine. 

The  females  differ  conspicuously  from  the  males,  being  always  much 
paler  and  duller  in  colors,  the  tints  inclining  to  earthy-grayish  and  the 
red  very  much  less  distinct — often  almost  wanting.  They  vary  more 
also  than  do  the  males.  The  greater  number  of  the  thirty-six  examples 
before  me  have  the  pinkish  markings  very  faint ;  many  have  them  al- 
most obsolete,  the  whole  plumage  being  nearly  uniform  grayish-brown, 
relieved  only  by  the  darker  front  and  the  whitish  edges  of  the  wing  and 
tail  feathers.  The  few  which  show  the  red  distinctly  have  it  very  much 
paler  and  duller  than  in  the  dullest  males,  while  the  other  colors  do  not 
approach  those  of  that  sex  in  richness  of  shades  and  sharpness  of  pat- 
tern. 

On  page  22,  vol.  II  of  "  Zobgraphia  RossoAsiatica,^  Pallas  describes 
under  the  name  of  "  Passer  arctoa,  /9,  2,"  a  form  which,  if  not  identical, 
is  much  like  this  species.  The  description  is  as  follows :  ^'  /9,  2,  ibidem 
Curilica;  Capite  suprai  (praBter  frontem  fuscam)  cum  cervice  ferruginea, 
dorso  fusco,  plumis  margine  ferruginescentibus.    Subtus  fusca,  roseo, 
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et  versas  jagalmn  albido  litarata.  Crissuni  totain  roseiiin ;  aropygii 
plamsD  et  tectrices  caadse  apice  rosae.  Alarum  penoaB  et  vestrices 
margine  externo  rosese,  dorso proximte  gryseomargiuatse. — In ntraqae 
rectrices  toto  nigricantes,  margiaibus  albidis."  This  may  also  be  tbe 
L.  brunneinuchu^  Brandt. 
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The  skull  and  teeth  of  the  two  genera,  Oeomys  and  ThomomySj  which 
compose  this  family,  are  so  similar  that  they  may  be  described  for  the 
most  part  in  identical  terms.  The  generic  characters  will  be  pointed 
ont  in  the  sequel;  and  some  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  cra- 
nium of  the  most  closely  allied  family,  Sdccomyidce^  will  be  noted. 

In  its  massiveness  and  angularity  the  skull  of  the  Oeomyidas  differs 
altogether  from  that  of  the  Saccomyidcdy  in  which  the  cranium  is  singu- 
larly papery  and  bullous,  with  few  angles,  and  quite  closely  resembles 
an  arvicoline  type.  The  jaws  are  remarkably  strong ;  the  incisors  im- 
mense ;  the  zygomata  flaring ;  the  occipital  region  is  extensive ;  the 
palate  proper  is  contracted  and  at  the  same  time  prolonged  downward; 
there  is  a  long  arched  interval  between  molars  and  incisors.  On  a  plane 
8arface  the  skull  without  the  lower  jaw  rests  level  upon  the  molars  and 
incisors,  no  other  fioiuta  touching  th^  support.  The  molars  are  all 
rootless  and  perennial.  The  inferior  incisors  traverse  the  whole  jaw. 
The  superior  incisors  are  semicircular.  No  anteorbital  foramen  occupies 
a  usual  site.  The  com]>lex  temporal  bone  is  inordinately  enlarged  in  all 
its  elements,  but  especially  the  squamosal,  which  represents  most  of  the 
cerebral  roofing  at  expense  of  the  reduced  parietals.  The  malar  is 
merely  a  short  splint;  there  is  an  osseous  tubular  meatus  auditorius. 
There  are  no  orbital  processes;  the  interorbital  constriction  is  narrower 
than  the  rostrum ;  the  latter  is  more  than  a  third  *of  the  length  of  the 
whole  skull.  Such  are  some  of  the  general  features,  from  which  we  may 
proceed  to  details — first  of  configuration  of  the  whole,  afterward  of  char- 
acters of  individual  bones. 

Viewed  from  above,  rather  less  than  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
skall  presents  a  subquadrilateral  figure,  from  which  the  rostrum  pro- 
trudes in  front.  The  greatest  width  is  opposite  the  fore  part  of  the 
zygomata,  in  most  cases,  though  specimens  differ  in  this  respect,  owing 
to  a  variable  curve  of  these  parts.  In  adult  Oeomys,  the  case  is  as  stated, 
the  zygomata  converging  a  little  backward  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  so 
that  posteriorly  their  width  apart  is  little  if  any  greater  than  the  inter- 
mastoid  diameter  of  the  skull.  In  Thomomys  there  is  a  more  decided 
oatward  convexity  of  these  arches,  and  their  greatest  width  apart  is 
nearly  at  their  middle — if  anything  posterior  to  this,  and  at  any  rat«e  the 
width  here  decidedly  surpasses  the  intermastoid  diameter.  In  front,  the 
zygomatic  plates  of  the  maxillaries  start  out  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  skull:  behind,  the  zygomata  curve  rather  ab- 
ruptly in  to  the  squamosal.  There  is  a  deep  abrupt  emargination  be- 
hiad  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomata,  between  this  and  the  postero- 
lateral corner  of  the  skull ;  in  the  recess,  the  tubular  bony  meatus  audi- 
torius appears  protruding  in  this  view.  The  lambdoidal  crest,  forming 
the  posterior  boundary  of  the  skull,  is  a  slight  curve,  more  or  less  irreg- 
ular; mOst  of  it  is  squamosal,  for  the  occipital  bone  rises  to  this  crest 
for  only  a  short  distance.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  skull  is  between 
the  orbits,  where  the  width  is  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  rostrum. 
The  irregularly  pyriform  figures,  circumscribed  by  the  zygomata  and 
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walls  of  the  cranium,  are  of  large  size ;  no  orbits  proper  are  defined  io 
the  general  orbital  space,  owing  to  deficiency  of  both  pre-  and  post-or- 
bital processes.  The  dome  of  the  cerebral  cavity  is  bat  little  inflated; 
its  sides  seem  somewhat  pinched,  there  being  a  decided  though  shallow 
concavity  just  above  the  zygomatic  spur  of  the  squamosal ;  and  a  slight 
bulging  anteriorly  on  each  side.at  the  usual  site  of  post-orbital  processes. 
The  uiediHU  line  of  the  cerebral  roof,  in  an  old  Oeomys  skull,  is  a  ridge; 
this  ridge  bifurcates  anteriorly  to  send  a  curved  leg:  forward  and  out- 
ward to  the  orbital  margins;  and  behind  enlarges  a  little  to  receive  a 
small  interparietal.  In  various  TAomotn^^  skulls  of  different  ages  the  squa- 
mosals leave  a  rectangular  interval  occupied  by  small  narrowly  linear 
parietals;  and,  instead  of  a  single  median  ridge,  there  are  two  parallel 
ridges  with  a  depressed  interval.  The  sides  of  the  rostrum  are  straight 
and  parallel,  the  edge  being  the  swollen  track  of  the  superior  incisors. 
The  end  is  vertically  truncate,  the  tips  of  the  nasals  and  intermaxillaries, 
and  the  faces  of  the  incisors  being  all  about  in  one  perpendicular  plane. 
The  width  of  the  rostrum  is  rather  more  than  half  its  length. 

Viewed  in  jirofile,  the  skull  shows  an  almost  perfectly  straight  dorsal 
outline  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  a  point  just  in  advance  of  the 
orbits.  Here  is  the  highest  point  of  the  skull,  whence  the  profile  of  the 
rostrum  slopes  gently  downward,  ending  abruptly  by  vertical  truncation. 
Likewise,  the  posterior  or  occipital  outline  is  straight,  or  nearly  so, 
and  at  a  right  angle  with  the  superior  surface.  Likewise,  again,  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  skull,  in  all  that  part  lying  behind  the  pterygoids, 
presents  a  nearly  straight  and  horizontal  profile,  at  right  angles  with 
the  occipital  plane.  Neither  bulla  ossea  nor  paroccipital  nor  condyle 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  interfere  with  the  straightness  of  outline  and 
rectangularity  which  all  the  back  part  of  the  skull  presents  to  the 
side  view.  The  rest  of  the  under  outline  of  the  skull  consists  of  the 
palatal  profile  as  a  whole.  This  consists,  anteriorly,  of  a  deep  (semi- 
oval)  concavity ;  there  is  an  abrupt  rise  from  the  incisive  alveolus,  and 
then  a  long  graaual  curve  sloping  far  backward  and  downward  to  the 
molar  alveolus ;  while  the  strong  obliquity  of  set  of  the  anterior  molars 
protracts  this  same  curve  to  the  tips  of  the  teeth.  The  molar  alveolar 
border  is  very  short,  and  rather  oblique,  being  lowest  behind.  The 
enormous  arched  interval  between  the  incisors  and  molars  is  highly 
characteristic,  as  is  also  the  low  position  of  the  molars — the  teeth  dip 
below  a  line  drawn  from  the  tips  of  the  incisors  to  the  foramen  magnum. 
Behind  the  palate,  flange-like  pterygoids  slope  up  to  the  basi-occipital 
plane.  In  this  view,  the  zygomata  are  seen  to  dip  but  slightly  down- 
ward. Their  point  of  greatest  deflection  lies  high  above  a  line  drawn 
from  the  incisive  alveolus  to  the  occipital  condyle— in  fact,  even  above 
a  line  from  the  end  of  the  nasal  bones  to  the  same  point ;  at  their  lowest 
point,  they  are  still  on  a  level  with  the  meatus,  and  they  scarcely  dip 
more  than  half-way  from  the  top  of  the  skull  to  the  level  of  the  molar 
crowns.  For  the  rest,  notable  points  of  the  profile  view  of  the  skull  are 
the  small  size  and  peculiar  position  of  the  "anteorbitaF  foramen,  here 
situate  low  down  and  far  forward  in  the  maxillary,  near  its  antero- 
inferior angle ;  a  deep  pit,  but  not  perforation,  behind  the  zygomatic 
plate  of  the  maxillary ;  extensive  lacerate  foramina  oi  exit  of  nerves 
entering  the  orbit  from  the  brain ;  similar  fissured  vacuities  between 
the  bulla  ossea  and  the  squamosal.  The  foreshortened  tubular  meatus 
is  seen  in  the  deep  recess  between  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  and 
the  postero-inferior  angle  of  the  squamosal. 

Viewed  from  behind,  the  occipital  surface  is  seen  to  be  nearly  plane 
and  vertical,  with  some  beveling  of  the  lateral  (mastoid)  portions.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  extent  of  this  surface  which  is  formed 
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by  the  mastoid.  In  Geomys,  at  any  rate,  the  mastoids  take  as  much  part 
ia  tbe  occipital  surface  as  the  occipital  bone  itself.  The  upper  border 
of  this  surface  is  a  nearly  regular  arch  from  one  squamosal  angle  to  the 
other.  The  lower  outline  is  likewise  a  curve,  with  its  convexity  down- 
ward, but  its  regularity  is  broken  by  the  nick  of  the  foramen  magnum  in 
the  middle,  the  protuberance  of  the  condyles  next,  similar  paroccipital 
processes  next,  and  after  a  little  interval  the  mastoid  processes.  Barring 
these  irregularities  of  detail,  the  general  occipital  surface  is  elliptical  in 
shape.  In  the  middle,  and  niking  the  lower  limb  of  the  ellipse,  is  the 
foramen  magnum,  nearly  all  of  which  is  vertical,  and  consequently  not 
foreshortened  in  this  view. 

Yiew^ed  from  below,  the  general  contour  is  substantially  like  that 
presented  from  the  opposite  inspection,  and  we  need  only  attend  to 
details.  The  first  feature  is  the  incisive  foramina — very  small  slits  lying 
wholly  in  the  intermaxillary  bones,  yet  nearer  to  the  molars  than  to  the 
incisors,  so  great  is  the  production  of  the  rostrum.  The  palate  proper,* 
f.  e.,  the  intermolar  portion,  is  extremely  contracted,  its  width  anteriorly 
being  no  greater  than  that  of  one  of  the  molars.  It  widens  a  little  back- 
ward. It  is  deeply  twice  furrowed,  having  a  strong  median  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  furrows,  and  strong  alveolar  ridges  on  either  hand.  Pos- 
teriorly, there  is  a  pair  of  deep  pits  extending  to  opposite  the  penultimate 
molars,  and  divided  by  a  strong  ridge.  The  palatal  plate  upon  which 
these  pits  are  constructed  reaches  considerably  back  of  the  molars  in 
Qeomys;  less  so  in  Thomomys.  The  general  resemblance  of  the  parts 
to  some  ArvicoliHCB  is  strong.  The  pterygoids  are  thin,  vertical,  and 
somewhat  circular  plates,  divaricating  a  little  posteriorly,  and  abutting 
against  the  tips  of  the  bulla  ossea.  They  appear  like  a  bifurcation  of 
the  median  palatal  ridge  just  mentioned.  The  post-palatal  parts  being 
contracted,  like  the  palate  itself,  and  compressed  into  small  space,  it  is 
not  easy  to  fully  appreciate  the  conformation  of  the  parts,  and  still  less 
so  to  describe  it.  Moreover,  the  lamellar  pterygoids  are  often  broken 
off  in  careless  preparation  of  the  skull,  and  in  such  way  that  scarcely  a 
suggestion  of  their  former  presence  is  left.  Behind  the  pterygoids,  the 
conspicuous  bulLne  ossese  appear  convergent  anteriorly  to  touch  the 
former,  prolonged  into  a  tube  exteriorly.  Between  them,  the  basi- 
occipital  space  is  cuneiform,  (especially  in  Thomomys — more  nearly  quad- 
rangular in  OeomySy)  with  a  median  ridge  and  lateral  depressions,  nicked 
behind  b^'  a  small  portion  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  skull  finishes 
behind  by  an  irregular  curve,  substantially  the  same  as  that  described 
in  speaking  of  the  occipital  plane. 

In  all  but  the  oldest  animals,  the  following  sutures,  or  at  any  rate 
traces  of  them,  persist:  internasal,  naso-iutermaxillary,  maxilloin- 
termaxillary,  fronto-nasal,  fronto-intermaxillary,  and  fronto-maxillary ; 
tnaxillo- molar,  sqnamo-parietal,  squamo-malar,  squamo-mastoid,  occi- 
pito-mastoid,  occipito-petrosal ;  basi-occipito-sphenoid;  and  there  is 
fissured  separation  of  the  petrosal  and  tympanic  from  the  squamosal. 
Tbe  various  intricate  relations  of  the  palatals,  and  of  the  '^  sphenoid*' 
as  a  whole,  are  inappreciable  in  the  adult  skull.  Detailed  relations  of 
such  of  the  individual  bones  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  material  be- 
fore me,  here  follow : 

The  nasals  reach  back  to  a  point  opposite  the  anterior  root  of  the 
zygoma,  but  extend  little,  if  any,  in  the  other  direction,  beyond  the 
intermaxillaries.  For  two-thirds  their  extent  they  are  narrow  and  ap- 
proximately parallel  in  the  examples  of  Oeomyn  before  me,  and  then 
rapidly  expand.    In  all  the  Thomomys  I  have  seen,  they  widen  regu- 

*  The  lonir  npward-flloping  anterior  part  of  palate  is  not  **  palate  '*  at  all.  In  life,  it  is 
altogether  outside  the  mouth,  like  the  superior  incisors,  and  covered  with  tarry  skin. 
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larlj  from  the  ba^e  to  tip.  Thej  are  fat  at  first,  bat  toward  the  end 
become  somewhat  vohite  or  M-roH-like.  They  remain  permaneutlj  dis- 
tiuct  from  the  iutermaxiUaries,  and  bave  failed  in  no  case  to  show  me 
separation  from  each  other. 

The  intermaxillaries  run  np  on  the  forehead  farther  than  the  nasals— 
to  or  be^'ond  the  back  instead  of  front  border  of  the  zygomata,  being 
received  in  a  deep  emargination  of  the  frontal.  BeIow«  similarly,  they 
run  far  down  on  the  false  palate,  ending  opposite  the  back  end  of  the 
incisive  foramina.  Their  course  around  the  side  of  the  rostrum  (max- 
illointermaxillary  suture)  may  usually  be  traced  as  a  strongly  convex 
curve  between  the  upper  and  lower  points  just  mentioned — the  most 
forward  portion  of  the  curve  lying  nearly  midway  between  zygoma 
and  incisors.  The  lateral  surface  is  thrown  into  a  curved  elevation  de- 
noting the  track  of  the  incisor  within.  A  strong  alveolar  plate  dips 
down  between  the  front  teeth.  The  maxillary  ends  anteriorly  in  the 
curve  just  described ;  its  other  boundaries  are  obscnred  in  adult  life. 
The  side  is  flat;  it  suddenly  rises  in  a  broad  thin  zygomatic  plate, 
flush  above  with  the  general  level  of  the  top  of  the  skull,  there  abut- 
ting (as  shown  by  a  long  persistant  suture)  both  with  frontal  and  inter- 
maxillary. This  plate  stands  away  nearly  at  a  rightangle  with  the  axis  of 
the  skull,  bnt  very  oblique  to  the  other  two  planes.  It  circumscribes  the 
orbit  anteriorly ;  is  excavated  in  the  lachrymal  region  ;  its  upper  border 
is  widened  to  a  sharp-edged  surface,  and  slopes  gently  outward,  down- 
ward, and  backward;  its  thin  under  margin  rises  to  nearly  meet  the  up- 
per, finishing  the  laminar  portion,  and  contiuaing  to  the  malar  bone  as 
an  angular  process.  A  lachrymal  bone  is  plainly  indicated  at  the  npper 
back  part  of  the  plate,  bnt  its  extent  and  relations  are  not  appreciable. 

The  frontal  is  much  contracted,  especially  across  the  middle,  having 
a  somewhat  honrglasJB-like  superior  outline,  though  both  ends  are  angu- 
lar. In  front  it  sends  a  rectangular  median  process  abutting  against 
the  nasals,  and  inclosed  between  the  intermaxillaries ;  and  an  acute 
lateral  process  on  each  side,  entering  a  recess  between  intermaxillary 
and  maxillary.  These  sutures  seem  persistent.  Behind,  the  fronto-pari- 
etal  and  fronto-squamosal  sutures  are  commonly  obliterated;  when 
appreciable,  the  bone  is  seen  to  unite  with  the  extremely  narrow  parie- 
tals  by  a  directly  transverse  straight  line,  and  with  the  squamosals  by 
an  oblique  line  on  each  side.  These  sutures  persist  longer  on  top  of 
the  head  than  in  the  orbital  region. 

The  malar  bone  is  a  mere  splint,  reduced  coincidently  with  the  great 
extension  of  the  zygomatic  spurs  of  both  squamosal  and  maxillary.  It 
is  somewhat  clubbed  anteriorly  and  overrides  its  support ;  behind,  it  is 
itself  overlapped.* 

The  parietals,  as  already  hinted,  are  singularly  reduced  in  this 
family.  In  the  skull  of  an  old  Oeomys^  the  squamo-parietal  sntnre  is 
obscure  or  inappreciable,  and  the  squamosals  appear  to  meet  each  other 
at  the  above  described  ridge,  on  the  median  line;  careful  inspection, 
however,  usually  reveals  a  very  irregular  and  much  overlapping  sqnamo- 
parietal  suture,  defining  the  parietals  externally.  These  are  of  inde- 
terminate shape,  bnt  tend  to  be  narrowly  rectangular :  and,  in  ThomomySy 
a  pair  of  pretty  regular  linear  narietals  is  usually  evicient.  There  is  cod- 
stantly  an  interparietal — squarish  or  pentagonal  in  Tkomomy9j  rather  tri- 
angular in  Oeomys. 

With  such  state  of  the  parietals  there  is  a  corresponding  overdevelop- 
ment of  the  temporal  bone — especially  of  its  squamosal  element — though 

^ Altboiig:h  the  zygoma  in  this  family  is  a  good  stout  arch,  this  reduction  oi  the  malar 
prepares  us  for  the  delicate  thread-like  condition  of  the  parts  in  the  next  family,  Saeoomf^ 

tic. 
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not  to  the  extraordinary  extent  witness3d  in  Sa/scotnyidcB^  where  the 
whole  bone  is  blown  up  like  a  bladder.  The  squamosal  roofs  over  most 
of  the  cranial  oavitj  ;  and  alone  forms  (with  the  exception  of  a  little 
place  occupied  by  the  interparietal)  the  whole  occipital  or  lambdoidal 
crest.  The  mastoid,  which  persists  distinct  from  both  squamosal  and 
occipital,  though  usually  fusing  with  the  petrosal,  is  immensely  de- 
veloped, it«  superficies  lying  mostly  in,  and  representing  about  half  of 
each  Bide  of,  the  occipital  surface.  It  develops  a  moderate  ^'  mastoid 
process,''  lying  against  the  posteroexternal  corner  of  the  squamosal, 
and  looking  like  a  duplicate  of  the  paroccipital  process  that  lies  against 
its  opposite  extremity.  The  petrosal  does  not  share  this  unusual  devel* 
opment,  the  bulla  ossea  being,  in  fact«  smaller  than  they  are  in  Arvicola^ 
for  instance ;  they  swell  bat  little  below  the  baso-occipital  plane.  The 
tympanic  developes  into  a  tubular  meatus,  set  quite  free  from  its  sur- 
roundings in  a  deep  recess  of  the  squamosal.  The  petrosal  likewise  is 
fissured  away  from  the  squamosal,  but  in  adult  life  the  tympanic,  pet- 
rosal, and  mastoid  are  consolidated. 

The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  occipital  bone  are  at  right  angles 
with  each  other;  thebasi-occipital  is  horizontal  upon  the  floor  of  the  skull^ 
while  the  superior  and  lateral  elements  are  perpendicular  behind.  The 
supra-occipital  is squarish,with rounded  corners;  the ex-occipitals develop 
into  moderate  obtuse  processes.  Nearly  all  of  the  foramen  magnum  is 
vertical ;  the  condyles  are  rather  small  and  widely  divergent  superiorly. 

The  suture  with  the  basioccipital,  which  persists  for  some  time,  is 
ordinarily  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  sphenoidal  relations  which  may 
be  appreciated  in  examination  of  adult  skulls.  Close  inspection,  how- 
ever, shows  the  squamo-sphenoiJ  suture  just  inside  the  glenoid  fossa; 
the  aiisphenoid  barely  misses  taking  a  part  in  the  mandibular  articula- 
tion (as  in  some  marsupials) ;  the  orbito-sphenoid,  lining  the  orbit  be- 
hind, rises  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  skull. 

Tiie  mandible  remains  for  consideration.  This  is  eminently  charac- 
terixed  by  its  massiveness  and  the  emphasis  of  its  various  ridges  and 
angles.  Nevertheless  the  symphysis,  though  extensive,  is  incomplete. 
Instead  of  an  edge  below,  the  bone  presents  a  broad,  smooth,  flattened 
area,  bounded  on  the  sides  by  a  ridge  indicating  the  limit  of  masseteric 
roascnlar  attachment.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  strongly  exflected  in  a 
peculiar  way.  An  oblique  plate  (the  ^^ descending  process"  in  many  ro- 
dents) arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  curves 
strongly  backward  and  outward,  ending  far  exterior  to  the  main  part  of 
the  bone  as  a  strong  laminar  process.  Just  inside  of  this,  between  it 
and  the  condyle,  there  is  a  strongly  marked,  smootb,  upright  protuber- 
ance. This  is  where  the  root  of  the  indsor  pushes  up  from  the  inside. 
To  the  inner  side  of  this  knob,  again,  rises  a  third  protuberance ;  it  is 
the  condyle,  rather  small  and  of  no  noteworthy  features.  (It  appears 
particularly  small  when  compared  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  which,  as  I 
should  have  remarked  before,  is  of  unusual  width.)  Thas  the  mandible, 
viewed  from  behind,  presents  the  curious  appearance  of  three  prongs — 
condyle,  incisor  knob,  and  exterior  process.  The  appearance  of  trifurca- 
tion  is  best  marked  in  Thomomys^  where  the  tooth-knob  is  most  promi- 
nent, and  separated  by  deepest  notches  from  the  processes  between  which 
it  stands.  In  addition  to  all  these  prominences,  a  slender  falcate  acute 
coronoid  rises  in  front,  and  overtops  the  rest,  being  separated  from  the 
oondylar  ramus  by  a  deep  notch.  There  is  a  deep  excavation  between 
the  thin  laminar  basis  of  the  coronoid  and  the  molar  alveolus.  The  fora- 
men of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
root  of  the  condylar  ramus. 

The  dental  formula  hns  been  already  given.    The  molar  dentition 
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-appears  weak  and  slight  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  incisors.  The 
under  incisors,  as  already  said  in  effect,  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
jaw,  and  push  up  a  knob  of  bone  behind.  They  are  of  the  ordinary 
scalpriform  construction,  quite  flat-faced,  with  converging  sides  and 
beveled  to  an  edge  behind.  The  superior  incisors  describe  nearly  a 
semicircle  through  the  intermaxillaries  and  far  into  the  maxillarieSf  to 
below  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  They  are  of  distinct  character  in  the 
two  genera,  furnishing  the  roost  ready  means  of  diagnosis.  In  The- 
momys  the  faces  are  plane,  with  a  very  fine  groove  running  immediately 
along  the  inner  margin ;  this  groove  frequently  being  indistinct  or 
altogether  wanting.  In  Qeomys^  on  the  other  hand,  this  fine  groove 
may  or  may  not  co-exist  with  another  much  stronger  one  which  deeply 
channels  the  face  of  the  tooth.  This  is  as  in  Dipodomys  and  Perogna- 
thus  of  SaccamyidcBj  Ochetodonj  Reithrodan,  and  Synaptomys  of  Muri- 
dcBj  &c.  The  position  of  this  main  groove  even  distinguishes  species  of 
Oeomyidce,  In  &.  bursariua  it  is  approximately  central,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  fine  marginal  line  of  impression.  In  O.pineti  it  is  rather 
more  exterior,  and  the  marginal  groove  may  become  obsolete.  In  G. 
ccLstaivops  and  O,  mexicanus^  there  is  no  trace  of  an  inner  fine  groove, 
and  the  main  one  exactly  bisects  the  face  of  the  tooth.  In  G.  hispiduis^ 
finally,  the  main  groove,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  marginal  one. 
lies  in  the  inner  moiety  of  the  tooth. 

The  molars  are  perennial  rootless  prisms,  as  in  ArvieoliruB  and  many 
other  hard  gnawers,  but  are  small  and  of  a  very  simple  structure — at 
least  in  comparison  with  the  complicate  character  which  obtains  in  many 
rodents.  The  whole  molar  series  is  scarcely  one-seventh  of  the  length 
of  the  skull.  They  are  implanted  very  obliquely  to  suit  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  parts.  The  axis  of  the  anterior  upper  molar  slopes 
backward  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  and  the  rest  succeed  with  regu- 
larly diminishing  obliquity.  The  relation  is  reversed  in  the  lower  jaw, 
where  the  back  molar  slopes  forward,  the  rest  becoming  successively 
more  nearly  perpendicular.  There  is  the  same  number  of  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  and  they  are  quite  similar  in  construction.  The  anterior  molar  in 
each  jaw  is  a  double  prism  ;  the  others  are  single  and  simple,  elliptical 
in  cross-section,  the  first  being  a  pair  of  ellipses  laid  together  like  a 
short  broad  figure-of-eight,  and  the  last  approaching  a  cylindrical  figure. 
The  relation  of  the  molars  to  each  other  is  somewhat  singular.  Their 
roots  are  all  widely  diverging,  but  their  crowns  come  into  close  contact. 
This  is  effected  by  the  curve  in  their  axis.  Thus  the  front  upper  molar 
is  curved  with  the  convexity  posterior;  the  rest  are  curved  succes- 
sively more  and  more,  with  the  convexity  anterior.  Similar  characters 
mark  the  under  molars,  though  less  strongly;  and  there  is  seen  in 
these  teeth,  especially  in  the  anterior  ones,  a  lateral  as  well  as  fore-and- 
aft  curve.  This  shape  appears  to  be  forced  upon  the  teeth  by  the  pecu- 
liar conformation  of  the  alveoli.  The  molars  are  quite  similar  in  the 
two  genera,  and  scarcely  afford  diagnostic  characters,  especially  since 
there  is  some  change  in  the  details  of  the  molar  crowns,  with  age  and 
wear  of  the  teeth.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
Oeomys  the  molars — the  immediate  ones  at  any  rate — are  more  perfectly 
elliptical  than  they  are  in  TkonwmySy  where  a  pinching  together  of  the 
exterior  portion  of  the  ellipses  tends  to  result  in  a  pyriform  contour. 

The  principal  cranial  and  dental  characters  of  the  two  genera  which 
compose  the  Oeomyidce  may  be  shortly  contrasted,  as  follows: 


GEOMYS. 


THOMOMYS. 


Superior  incisors  deeply  channeled  Superior  incisors  without  median 
along  the  middle,  with  or  without  |  sulcus,  but  with  a  fine  marginal 
a  fine  marginal  groove.  groove,  (sometimes  obj^oletf.) 
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Crowns  of  iutermediate  molars  truly 
elliptical. 

Boot  of  inferior  incisor  bnt  little 
protuberant  on  outside  of  base  of 
condylar  ramus;  end  of  mandible 
thus  oiily  2pronged,  with  a  knob 
between. 

Zygomata  widest  across  anteriorly, 
thence  contracting;  the  width 
behind  little,  if  any,  greater  than 
the  intermastoid  diameter  of  the 
skull. 

Parietals  ridged  along  their  line  of 
union  with  each  other. 

Interparietal  triangular. 

Nasals  approximately  parallel- 
edged  part  way,  then  suddenly 
widening. 

Superficies  of  mastoid  bone  occu- 
pying nearly  half  the  occipital 
surface  of  the  skull  on  each  side. 

Bullae  ossesB  less  inflated,  quite 
acute  anteriorly. 

Basi-occipital,  in  the  middle,  about 
as  broad  as  .the  width  of  the 
bulla  at  the  same  point. 

A  pair  of  broad  deep  pits  on  the 
palate  behind,  extending  forward 
to  opposite  the  penultimate  mo- 
lars. 

Pterygoids  ?    (will  be  found 

differing  appreciably  from  those 
of  Thomamys.) 


Crowns  of  intermediate  molars 
acute-edged  exteriorly. 

Boot  of  inferior  incisors  causing  a 
protuberance  on  outside  of  base 
of  condylar  ramus  nearly  as  high 
as  condyle  itself;  end  of  mandi- 
ble thus  singularly  3-pronged. 

Zygomata  regularly  convex  out- 
ward, with  a  sweeping  curve, 
their  breadth  across  posteriorly 
decidedly  greater  than  the  inter- 
mastoid diameter  of  the  skull. 

Parietals  ridged  externally,  near  the 
squamoparietal  suture. 

Interparietal  rather  pentagonal. 

Nasals  widening  juniformly  from 
behind  forward. ' 

Superficies  of  mastoid  bone  re- 
stricted to  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  occipital  surface  on  each  side. 

Ball»  ossesB  more  inflated,  quite 
obtuse  anteriorly. 

Basi-occipital,  in  the  middle,  much 
narrower  than  the  bulla*  at  the 
same  point. 

A  pair  of  slight  pits  on  the  palate 
behind,  not  extending  beyond 
the  ultimate  molars. 

Pterygoids  appearing  like  a  bifur- 
cation into  two  thin  diverging 
plates  of  a  single  median  vertical 
palatal  plate. 


In  like  manner  we  may  proceed  to  compare  some  of  the  principal  era- 
Dial  characters  of  OeomyUUe  and  Saocomyidas,  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
questionable close  affinity  of  these  two  families,  which  must  stand  next 
to  each  other  in  the  system,  their  crania  are  curiously  different  in  gene- 
ral apx>earance  and  details  of  contour.  The  discrepancies  are,  however, 
of  a  superficial  character,  resulting  mainly  from  the  ex^aordinary  mold- 
ing of  the  parts  in  SaccamyicUje.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  mere 
ihapej  for  the  most  part.  There  are,  however,  some  curious  and  more 
essential  features,  of  which  the  enormous  inflation  of  various  elements 
of  the  temporal  bone,*  and  peculiar  zygomatic  relations  posteriorly, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Probably,  going  into  details,  a  hundred  ac- 
tnal  differences  between  the  skulls  of  Oeomyidce  and  Sacoomyidw  might 
be  enumerated.  I  shall  content  myself  with  tabulating  a  few  of  the 
more  important  of  these.  The  comparisons  are  made  between  Oeomys 
lursarius  and  JHpodomys  ordu 


GEOMTID^. 


Skull   massive,  angular,  in  gene- 
ral like  that  of  Arvicola^  &c. 


SACCOMYIDJE. 


Skull  thin  and  papery,  the  cor- 
ners rounded  off;  the  resulting 
general  shape  peculiar. 


•  »t 


Pfwenting^  a  ladicrousl  j  close  resemblance  to  the  buttocks  of  the  squatting^  httman 
figQTe,"  as  Baird  has  aptly  said. 
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Interorbital  space  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  skull — narrower  than 
rostrum. 

Occipital  region  approaching  a 
plane  surface,  without  m^ian 
emargination. 

Nasal  bones  not  produced  beyond 
vertical  plane  of  incisors;  ros- 
trum broad,  parallel-sided. 

Parietals  small,  linear,  remote  from 
the  orbits. 

Occipital  of  an  ordinary  character, 
not  attaining  top  of  skull. 

Temporaf  bone,  though  of  great  ex- 
tent, not  remarkably  inflated. 


Squamosal  roofing  most  of  the  cere- 
bral cavity. 

Zygomata  of  an  ordinary  character, 
with  the  usual  connections. 


Tympanic,  a  contracted  tube. 
Petrosals  discrete  from  each  other, 
in  contact  with  basioccipital. 

Mastoid  excluded  from  roof  of 
cerebral  cavity. 

Zygomatic  process  of  maxillary, 
a  plate  with  merely  thickened 
upi^er  border. 

Palatal  outline  strongly  ascending 
and  arched  anteriorly;  molars 
far  below  level  of  zygomata. 

Incisors  large^  parallel-edged, 
scarcel}^  converging. 

Anterior  molar,  a  double  prism. 

Boot  of  inferior  incisor  protube- 
rant posteriorly. 

Large  erect  falcate  coronoid,  over- 
topping condyle. 

&c.  &c. 


Interorbital  space  expanded^  very 
much  broader  than  the  rostrum. 

Occipital  region  formed  chiefly  of 
enormous  bulging  mastcMds,  with 
deep  median  emargination. 

Nasal  bones  produi^  far  beyond 
incisors;  rostrum  attenaated,  ta- 
pering. 

Parietals  large  right-angled  tri- 
angles, together  as  broad  as  the 
frontal,  reaching  orbits. 

Occipital  reduced  and  of  peculiar 
shape ;  a  part  of  it  mountiDg  the 
top  of  the  skull. 

Temporal  bone  unique  in  its  enor- 
mous size  and  inflation,  being 
blown  up  like  a  bladder;  the 
swollen  mastoids  forming  most 
of  the  occipital  plane;  the  two 
temporals  larger  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  skull  together.* 

Squamosal  restricted  to  the  orbit 

Zygomata  thread-like  in  most  of 
their  extent,  and  greatly  de- 
pressed in  position;  the  malar 
bone  abutting  against  the  tym- 
panic. 

Tympanic,  an  inflated  vestibole. 

Petrosals  in  mutual  contact  at  their 
extremities,  and  fissured  away 
from  basi-occipital. 

Mastoid  roofing  most  of  cerebral 
cavity. 

Zygomatic  process  developing  into 
a  shield  over  much  of  the  orbital 
space. 

Palatal  profile  nearly  straight  and 
horizontal ;  molars  on  a  level 
with  the  zygomata. 

Incisors  small,  acuminate,  con- 
vergent. 

Anterior  molar,  a  single  prism. 

lioot  of  inferior  incisor  not  promi- 
nent posteriorly. 

Minute  prickle-like  sloping  coro- 
noid, far  below  level  of  condyle. 

&c.  &c. 


*  if  the  sense  of  bearing  of  Dipodomys  be  coordinated  with  the  osseous  development  of  tbe 
anditorj  apparatus,  it  must  be  extraordinaiily  acute. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  INSECTIVOROUS  MAMMALS. 


By  Theodore  Gill. 


PREFATORY. 


The  following  arrangemcDt  of  tbe  primary  and  secoDdary  groups  of 
the  order  Insectivora  has  resnlted  from  the  stady  of  the  relations  of  the 
American  formsaud  theircomparison  with  those  of  other  parts  of  theworld^ 
undertaken  partly  in  continuation  of  the  author's  ^^Arrangement  of  the 
Families  of  Mammals,"  and  partly  for  a  general  work  on  the  mammals  of 
North  America.  Clear  ideas  respecting  the  affinities  of  the  forms  repre- 
sented in  the  several  regions  of  the  globe  are  necessary  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  general  features  of  geographical  distribution,  and  any  misappre- 
elation  ot  such  relations  may  entail  very  serious  errors  in  our  ideas 
respecting  the  range  of  any  given  type.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  memoirs  of  Pomel  to  understand  what  diverse  conclusions  may  result 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  major  groups  from  the  application  of  differ- 
ent taxonomic  principles.  The  order  Imectivora  has  been  a  somewhat 
favorite  one  among  therologists,  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
the  affinities  of  the  various  forms  has  been  very  great.  As  several  of 
the  naturalists  who  have  most  differed  from  each  have  almost  equally 
great  reputations,  recourse  was  necessary  to  the  original  materials  to  en- 
able a  critical  opinion  to  be  entertained  respecting  their  several  merits. 
This  examination  has  led  to  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the  following 
synopsis.  The  points  of  agreement  with  and  difference  from  previous 
essays  may  be  best  exhibited  by  a  partial  historical  reaumi^  in  which  only 
the  chief  systems  need  be  passed  in  review. 

HISTORICAL. 

ea:bly  histoby. 

The  representatives  of  this  gronp  have  been  associated  with  rodents,*  on 
account  of  similarity  of  form  \  under  the  name  BestUidy  with  types  having 
an  exceptional  dentition,  atone  time  by  Linnseus;  and,  more  generally,  with  ' 
typical  carnivores,  on  account  of  adaptation  by  molar  and  other  teeth  for 
camivonty,  till  Cuvier,  in  1816,  combined  them  into  a  peculiar  <^  family'^ 
(the  second)  of  his  <*  Carnassi^s,"  under  the  name  '^  Insectivores ;"  the 
" Ch^iropt^res,'^  "Carnivores,''  and "Marsupiaux''  being  co-equal  fami- 
lies. This  combination  was  first  recognized  as  an  order  by  Charles 
Bonaparte,  who  gave  to  it  the  Linntean  name  Be8ii€B.  Not  long  after 
(in  1837),  Bonaparte  also  separated  the  order  by  a  great  interval  ^m  the 
Camivora^  and  combined  it  with  the  Bruta  or  Edentata^  the  Cheiroptera^ 
and  the  CfUres^  in  a  major  section  of  placental  mammals,  which  he  named 
Inedncabilia.    This  innovation,  however,  was  very  tardily  adopted,  al- 

*  Deceptive  analogies  were  also  found,  e.  g.  'Lichtenstein  (K.  M.  H).  Ueber  die  Verwandt- 
scliaft  der  kleinen  (insectenfressenden)  Raubthiere  mit  denNagem.  <[Abbandl.  K.  Akad. 
Wiss.  Berlin,  1831,  pp.  345-360. 


thoDgh  Professor  Oweo,  Erom  his  own  ioTestigations,  had  arrived  at  simi- 
lar concluBiDnB,  bat  disgaisiug  the  similarity  by  the  applioaCion  of  a 
different  name.  But  the  appreciatioD  of  the  additional  differences  of  the 
Insectivores  from  the  Oamivores  in  placental  characters,  aa  well  as  in 
the  skeleton  and  visceral  eoofaomy,  has  at  length  procured  the  general 
adoption  of  the  order  and  its  isolation  from  the  Carnivores. 

The  typical  insectivorous  mammals  known  to  Linn^ens  were  distributed 
by  him  among  three  genera,  Talpa,  8orex,  and  Erinaeeua,  besides  OaUc- 
pithecits.  Variona  genera  were  aaccessively  dismembered  from  these  oi 
subsequently  discovered,  bnt  the  confidence  in  the  value  of  form  distinc- 
tive ofeachtype,aBa  taxonomic  denomioator,  was  long  entertained,  and 
an  eminent  anatomist*  so  entirely  disregarded  the  lessons  of  bis  own  ex- 
perience as  to  combine  the  forms  known  in  1838  in  the  three  Linnsean 
genera,  with  the  various  gronps  apportioned  in  the  following  manner: 
Talpa : 

Ohrysochloria. 

Talpa. 

Talpa-Sorex  (=3caIops). 

Condylura. 
Sorex: 

Mygale. 

Solenodon. 

Sorex. 

Macroscelides. 

Glisorex  (sTupain). 
Erinaceas ; 

Gymnara. 

Erinaceas. 

Gentetes. 

Ericulns. 

Geat,  1822. 

As  early  as  1822,  Dr.  John  Edward  Gray  recognized  the  family  ralne 
of  four  of  the  groups  still  retained  with  that  value,  in  one  case  only 
{^fygalidtE)  adding  to  a  family  an  utterly  incongruous  element  {Chryw- 
chloris).  He  united  these  families  with  the  Urainida  (comprising  Urstu, 
Prooyon,  Melea,  and  Oulo)  in  an  order  (2.  PlanligradiB)  of  nngaiculat« 
quadrupeds,  and  to  another  {I.  Pterophor a)  referred  alone  the  family 
OaleopithecidtB,  His  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  insectivorous 
families  were  as  follows ;  the  cacography  and  punctuation  of  the  several 
genera  being  in  every  respect  reproduced  from  the  original :  t 

*  BUlDville  (H.  de).  Kote  snr  l«c  cainusien  inMctiroiu.  <Adii.  fnng.et^truiK.d'aiMt 
et  de  physiol.,  I,  316-316,  1837. 

t  Fan.  1.  EdDocidn. — TmUi,  grindera  scnlely  taberenUr,  cutt[a(;  411  ia  «ach  jkw,  two 
middte  ona  largest;  canine  T«rj  Bhort ;  bodj  splnj,  forming  a  ball:  tail  very  •hoTt:  ean 
eiteroal. 

1.  HedKeboB.  Eriaacens,  Lid.   E.  enropenB.  Lin. 

icidat. — Teeth,  grindert  acutely  tuberenlar,  entting.acitte,  six  or  eiffht  In  eacli 
Jlever^long;  canineTeqr  ihort:  body  hairy :  ears  eilernal:  claTJclei  parteci. 

aladn. — Teeth,  grinden,  trith  acnte  tnberclei,  catting;  tix  or  eifchliaeacUjti'. 

sry  imall,  next  long,  canine  very  short  body  hairy ;  tail  none,  or  campreiKd, 

one,  eitenial :  eyes  sm  all. 

>D,  Mygale.  Cqt.   Sorex  moichalni.  Lid. 

IS.  Car.    Sorex  aqnaticna,  Lin. 

'inra.  niiK.   Talpa  cristata.  Lin. 

ocblore,  ChrytochtorU.  Cut.   Sorax  anralua.  Lin. 
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Family  ErinacidaB : 

Genas  Erinaceas. 
Family  Soricidse : 

Genns  Sorex. 
Family  Myaladas : 

Genas  Myale. 

Genns  Scalops. 

Genns  Gondylnra. 

Genas  Chrysochlore. 
Family  TenrecidsB : 

Genus  Tenrec. 

Genns  Eteocles. 

Gray,  1823-1843. 

Soon  afterward,  however  (in  1823),  Dr.  Gray  abandoned  this  classifica- 
tion, and,  adopting  the  qninarian  system,  combined  all  the  insectivorons 
genera  in  one  (the  third)  family  ^nrhich  he  named  Talpidw)^  of  the  sec- 
ond order  of  his  system  (Fera).  This  last  arrangement  was  retained  by 
its  author  for  many  years,  and  was  finally  developed  in  a  ^^  Systematic 
list  of  the  genera  of  mammalia,  with  their  synonyma,"  introductory  to 
a  mnseum-catalogue,*  in  the  following  manner  (the  Graiian  cacography 
being  repeated) :  t 

Fam»  3. — Talpidce. 

•  FoMoreSn    ' 

a. — Talpina, 
Talpa,  Linn. 
Hylomys,  Temm. 

ft. — Crysochlorinan 
Scalops,  Guv. 

Talpasorez,  Lesson  (not  Schinz). 
Cbrjsochloris,  On  v. 

Aspalax,  Wagl.  (not  Oliv.) 
Astromyctes,  Harris. 

Bhinaster,  Wagler. 

Gondylura,  Illig. 

Talpasorez,  Schinz  (not  Lesson). 

♦♦  Ambulatares, 

c. — Tupaina. 
Tapaia,  Baffles. 

Cladobates,  F.  Guv. 
Sorexglis,  Diard. 
Glisorex,  Desmar. 
Hylogale,  Temm.,  Wagler. 

d, — Erinacina. 

Macroscelides,  A.  Smith. 
Rhinomys,  Licht. 

faai.4.  Tenrecidse. — Teeth,  g^rinders,  acutely  tabercalar;  cuttiDf^,  Bmal],  equal,  six  above 
ioor  below;  canine  long :  bodj  spinous :  tail  none. 
Tenrec  Cut.    Erinacens  candatns.  Lin. 
Bteocles.  Gray.  Erinacens  subspinosus.  Cut. 

*  Gray  (J.  E.)    List  of  the  specimens  of  mammalia  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Mnsenm. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  trustees:  London,  1843.     ]6mo,  pp.  zzi-xzii. 

Ut  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  families  (3)  Talpidse  (=  order  Jnsectiyora),  (4)  Macropi- 
^c(=  order  Marsupialia),  and  (5)  Phocidce  (=  order  Pinnipedia),  are  combined  together 
M  abnormal  Fern  (**  Abnormales)  and  thus  contrasted  with  tne  normal  Fere,  (*Normales,) 
or  fsffiilies  ( 1 )  Felidce  (=Felidn,  Hysenidse,  Protelidse,  ViyerridsB,  Canidn,  Mustelide,)  and. 
('2)  Unidse  (=  Ursidie,  ProcyonidsB,  Cercoleptidse,  and  u£luridn). 


Sorex,  LiiiD. 

Pachjnrat  Selys. 
Grocidurs,  Wagler. 

Suncus,  Etirenb. 
Myosorex,  Gray. 
Coraira,  Gray. 

AmpUiaorex  (No.  1.)  Davern. 
Blaria,  Gray. 

Blariua,  Lesson. 
1 0tisorex,  Dekay. 
CiosBopus,  Wagler. 

Hydrosorex,  Xath.,  Duvern. 

Pioalia,  Gray. 
Solenodonta,  Brant. 

Solenodcm,  Lesson. 
Myogalea,  Fiscber. 

Hygale,  Gov.  (not  Fab.) 

Caprios  a,  Wagler. 
Galemys,  Wagler. 

Mygalina,  I.  Geoff. 

Ca[>rio»<  fi,  Wagler. 
Gymnura,  KafiBea,  Lesson. 

Ecbiiiosorex,  B  lain  v. 
T  Gcliiiio]is,  Martin. 
Erinaceua,  Liun. 

e. — Centetlna, 
Centetes,  Illiger. 

Ceutenes,  Desm. 

Setifer,  Cuv. 

Tenrec,  Lacep. 
Ericulns,  1.  Oeofi'. 

It  is  difficnlt  to  conjecture  what  •t'byaiological,  Btractural,  or  other 
characters  uould  give  rise  to  such  combinations  as  these,  tbna  exhibited. 
Certainly,  they  cannot  for  a  moment  beaupported  against  any  ciitical 
exaininatiou. 

FoKBL,  1S4S  and  1S49. 

In  1348  and  1849,  Fomel*  published  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the 
""'""  ""'1  extinct  species  of  the  order  in  several  articles  on  the  cldssi- 
ographical  distribution,  and  geological  range  of  the  gronP'  . 
ignized  this  group  only  as  a  suborder  of  "oarnassiera."  This 
regarded  as  not  at  all  donbtful,t  the  adaptation  for  regimeo 
le  question,  and  indicating  a  transition  between  the  camirorei  ' 
pters.  The  several  members  are  then  combined  intJ>  tffo 
icording  as  they  are  more  or  less  adapted,  by  modiflcatiooa 
rior  members,  (1)  for  digging,  or  (2)  for  not  digging  ("non 
»u  simplement  terriers"!).  How  little  even  these  purely  t«leo^ 
isions  are  sustained  by  tbe  foots  will  be  evident  to  those 

.)    Citades  Bur  Im  caruusiera  ineectiToru.    (Eitrait.)     ■CArcli.  depbjs.  (' 
nrtie—IuMctivaiMfouUea)  150-165;  (Sum  pwU«— ClaMiacaUon  jm  inwcl-   ! 
>1,  1648. 

Six  U  dittribution  K^ofrraphiqae  dea  mammifilrM  inmcUroTei  monodglpbH' 
dol.  Fiuiue,3«4r.,Ti,  5(i-64,  lUiH;  abstracts,  Archivea  «c.  nat.et  pbn.,i' 

BMbe,  li ,  No.  234.  49-53, 184S.  I 

«  el  la  raleoT  da  groape  d'libord  ae  pte  paraisMut  pu  doateoiet."— Arcb- 
■t.,  ix,  344. 
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familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  several  forms  after  the  consideration 
of  the  det^ls  of  his  system. 

1~  famille.    Spalaco^es.     (SpalacogalaB). 
I'*  triba.   1.  Talpiens  (Talpina). 
1«»  type.  Pachyrhiniens. 

Talpa.    Earope,  Asia. 
Mogera.    [Talpa  Woogora,  Temm.]    Japan. 
Geotrypas.    (Fossil.) 
Astromycter.    (N.  Amer.) 
Oaleospalax.    (Fossil.) 
2®  type.  Leptorbioiens. 

Hyporyssust  (Fossil.) 
Scalops.     (Mex.,  N.  Amer.) 
Scapanus.    (N.  Amer.) 
2^  triba.    Mygaliens  (Mygalina). 
P'  type*  Amblysomiens. 

Chrysochlora.    (S.  Africa.) 
S.  G.  Amblysomus. 
2*  type.   Macrariens.  « 

Mygale.    (Europe). 
Solenodon.    (West  India). 
3*  type.   (Unnamed.) 

fPlesiosorex.    (Fossil.)] 
f  Mysaracb  ne.     (Fossil. )] 
Urotrichus.    (Japan,  California.) 
Plesiogale.    (Fossil.) 
Mysarachne.    (Fossil.) 
3"  triba.  Soriciens. 

Talpasorex.     (N.  Amer.) 
Sorex.    (Ind.,  Ear.,  Afr.,  N.  Amer.) 
1"  section.  Blarina.    (N.Amer.) 
2®  section.  Corsira.     (N.  Amer.) 
3®  section.  Otisorex.    (N.  Amer.) 
4®  section.  Hydrogale.    (N.  Amer.) 
Galemys. 
1^  section.  Brachysorex.     (N".  Amer.) 
2«  section.  Crossopas.    (Eur.,  Ind.) 
3«  section.  Fachyura.    (Old  World.) 
Musaraneus. 
1'®  section.  Cryptotis.    (N.  Amer.) 
2«  section.  Myosorex.    (Afr.) 
3*  section.  Crocidura.    {Old  World.) 
S'famille.  Galerices. 

l**  triba.  Glisoriciens.    (Glisoriciua). 
1"  type,  flylogaliens. 

Sorexglis  ?    (Old  World.) 
Oxygomphins.     (Old  World.) 
2«  type.  Dipogaliens. 

'         Macroscelis.    (Afr.) 
S.  G.  Petrodromus. 
2*  triba.  Echinoidiens.    (Echinoidea). 
!•*  type.  Galericiens. 

Echinogale.    (Mad.) 
Hylomys.    ("  Hyllomis.")    (Java.) 
Gymnura.     (E.  Ind.) 
Galerix.    (Java.) 
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2®  type.  Erinaciens. 

EriDacens.     (Ear.  and  Asia.) 

S.  O.  Atelerix  (4  dactylus). 
3*  type.  Ericaliens. 

Echinops.    (Mad.) 

Ericalas.    (Mad.) 

Centetcs.    (Mad.) 

[Echinodes.    Mad.] 

Oebyais,*  1854. 

Among  noteworthy  laborers  in  the  same  field  is  Professor  Panl  Ger- 
vais.  That  eminent  zoologist,  in  his ''  Histoirenatnrelle  des  mammifitreSf' 
has  proposed  an  original  classification  of  the  order,  and  has  discnmi* 
nated  many  previously  unrecognized  groups,  and  among  them  a  nam- 
ber  of  subfamilies  which  appear  to  merit  adoption  in  any  system  where- 
in the  subordination  in  value  of  characters  is  deemed  worthy  of  expres- 
sion.   The  following  scheme  will  give  an  idea  of  the  arrangement: 

Famille  des  £rinacid^s« 
Thbu  des  Tupaias. 

Gen/e  Tupaia  (Tupaia,  Baffles). 
Genre  Hylomys  (Hylomys,  Temminck  et  Schlegel). 
Genre  Ptilocerque  (Ptilocercus,  Gray). 
Tribn  des  H6rissons. 

Genre  H^risson  (Erinaceus,  Linn6). 
Tribu  des  Gymnures.   * 

Genre  Gymnure  (Gymnura, — ). 
Tribu  des  Tanrecs. 

Genre  Tendrac  (Ericnlus,  Is.  Geoffrey). 
Genre  Tanrec,  (Gentetes,  Illiger). 
Famille  des  Macrosc^lidds. 
Tribu  des  Macrosc^lidiens. 

Genre  Macrosc^lide  (Macroscelides,  A.  Smith). 
Le  genre  P6trodroine  (Petrodromus,  Peters). 
Tribu  des  Bhynchocyons. 

Genre  Rhynchocyon  (Rhynchocyon,  Peters). 
Famille  des  Soricid^s. 

Tribu  des  Musaraignes. 

Genre  Musaraigne  (Sorex,  Linn6). 
§  1.  Crocidure  (Crocidura,  Wagler). 
§  2.  Pachyure  (Pachyura,  de  S61ys). 
§  3.  Crossope  (Crossopus,  Wagler). 
§4.  Amphisorex(Amphi8orex,  Duvernoy). 
Tribu  des  Sol^nodontes.' 

Genre  Sol6nodonte  (Solenodon). 
Genre  Urotriche  (Urotrichus,  Temminck). 
Tribu  des  Desmans. 

Genre  Desman  (Mygale,  G.  Cuvier). 
Famille  des  Talpid^s. 

Tribu  des  Chrysochlores. 

Genre  Ohrysochlore  (Chrysocloris,  G.  Cuvier). 

*  Gervaifl  (Psnl).  Histoire  natarelle  des  mammif^res  avec  rindicaUon  de  lean  niGeant«tde 

leurs  rapports  avec  les  arts,  le  commerce  et  rag^iculture [870,  2  y.|  ▼i'  '•"] 

l'M>artie.     [Introdaction,  Primates,  Ch6iroptdres,  Insectiyores,  Rongean.]    •    •    •  . 

Paris,  L.  Curmer 1854.     (I)  xxiv,  418  pp.,  1  1.,  18  col.  pi.,  14  uncolpi- 

[3»  partie.]  Carnivores,  Proboscidiens,  Jumeat^s,  Bisulqnes,  ^dentes,  Maraupisu^r 
Monotrdmes,  Phoques,  Sir6oides  et  C€tac6s.  Paris,  L.  Curmer,  .  .  .  .  1B53 
(II)  2  p.  1.,  344  pp..  40  col.  pi.,  29  uncol.  pi. 
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Triba  des  Scalopes. 

Genre  Scalope  (Scalops,  O.Cavier). 
Triba  des  Gondylares. 

Genre  Condylure  (Oondylara,  Illiger). 
Triba  des  Tanpes. 

Genre  Taape  (Talpa,  Linn^). 

The  Dermopteroas  Insectivores  were  associated  with  the  Primates,  as 
by  most  of  his  predecessors,  and  formed  the  last  family  (Famille  des 
Gal^opithecides)  of  that  order. 

Wagnee,*  1855. 

Dr.  Johann  Andreas  Wagner,  in  his  supplementary  volame  (1855)  to 
Schreber's  work  on  mammals^has  given  a  monograph  of  the  order,  and 
referred  to  it  the  genns  OaUopithe^^  previously  associated  with  the  le- 
murs, or  bats,  or  isolated  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  order.  There  is  nothing 
else  especially  noteworthy  in  his  arrangement,  and  the  encomiums  which 
have  been  paid  to  it  by  some  writers  are  not  deserved.  The  degree  to 
which  it  departs  from  a  true  exposition  of  the  natural  relations,  as  ex- 
pressed in  structure,  may  be  readily  seen  on  a  comparison  of  his  classifi-. 
cation  with  Mivart's. 

L  Fam.  Dermoptera : 

1.  Galeopithecus.    (3  sp.) 

II.  Fam.  Scandentia : 

2.  Gladobates.     (6  sp.) 

a)  Tupaja.    (sp.  1--5.) 
h)  Dendrogale.    (sp.  6.) 

3.  Ptilocercus.    (1  sp.) 

4.  Hylomys.    (1  sp.) 

III.  Fam.  Soricina : 

5.  Rhynchocyon.    (1  sp.) 

6.  Gymnura.    (1  sp.) 

7.  Macroscelides.    (9  sp.) 

a)  Ehinomys.    (sp.  1-8.) 
h)  Petrodromus.    (sp.  9.) 

8.  Sorex.    (65  sp.) 

a)  Crossopus.    (sp.1-3.) 
h)  Soriculus.     (sp.  4.) 

c)  Sorex.     (sp.  5-17+4!) 

d)  Feroculus.    (sp.  18.) 

e)  Paradoxodon.    (sp.  19.) 
/)  Crocidura. 

t)  Dentes  intermedii  4.    (sp.  20-34.) 
tt)  Dentes  intermedii  3.    (sp.  35-50+1 !) 
ttt)  Dent,  interm.  2.    (sp.  52-53.)   Diplomesodon.    (sp.  51.) 
g)  Myosorex. 

•)  Sedis  incertae.    (sp.  54-59.) 
••)  Species  dubice.    (sp.  60-65.) 

9.  Soleuodon.    (1  sp.) 
10.  Myogale.     (2  sp.) 

'  Ws^er  (Johann  Andreas).  Die  Saugethlere  in  Abbildnngen  nach  der  Natur  and  mit  Be- 
Kbreibangen.  Eine  Zosammenstellang  der  neuesten  Entdeckangen  auf  dem  Grebiete  der 
S^Q^thierkonde  bearbeitet  .  .  .  Leipzig^,  Yerlafr  von E.D.Weigel.  1655.  [4to.,  5  v.] 
[SkruREBBR  (J.  C.  D.  von).  Die  SUn^ethiere  in  Abbildangen  nach  der  Natur  mit  Beschrel- 
boo^D.  Snpplementband.  Ftinfte  Abtbeilang.  ] 
4  0 
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IV.  Fain.  Talpina : 

11.  TJrotrichus.    (1  sp.) 

12.  Scalops.    (6+21  sp.) 

13.  Bhinaster.    ( 1 + 1  f  sp. ) 

14.  Talpa.    (5+1!  sp.) 

15.  Chrysocliloris.     (6+2!  sp.) 

V.  Fain.  Acaleata: 

16.  Gentetes.    (2  sp.) 

17.  Ericullis.     (1  sp.) 

18.  EchiDogale.    (I  sp.) 

19.  Erinaceus.    (12  sp.) 

Pbtebs,  1864. 

A  great  advance  to  our  knowledge  of  the  groap  resulted  from  the 
labors  of  Professor  Wilhelm  Peters,*  as  well  in  the  field  as  in  the  closet. 
While  in  Mozambique,  as  a  traveling  naturalist,  he  collected  a  number 
of  previously  unknown  forms  of  singular  interest,  and  subsequently,  od 
occasion  of  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Solenodon,  co-ordinating  these 
with  the  types  before  described,  elaborated  a  classification  of  the  order, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  anything  like  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  de- 
tails of  anatomical  structure.  Following  Wagner,  he  extended  the  limits 
of  the  order  to  embrace  the  Qaleopiiheddce^  and  the  enlarged  group  was 
then  subdivided  as  follows : 

A.  Darmkanal  mit  einem  grossen  Blinddarm. 

a.  Unterschenkelknochen  getrennt,  Jochbogen  vollstaudig. 

a  Ulna  unvollstandig. 
I.  Qaleopiiheci.    Gatt.  Oaleopithecus  Pall. 

p.  Ulna  voUstandig. 
XL  Tupayce.    Gatt.  Cladobates  Guv.,  Ptilocercus  Gray,  Hylogale 
Schl.,  Mull. 
b  Unterschenkelknochen  verwachsen,  Jochbogen  vollstandig. 
1X1.  Macro8C€lide8.  Gatt.  Ehynchocyon  Pet,  Macroscelides  Smith. 

B.  Darmkanal  einfach,  ohne  Blinddarm. 

a  Unterschenkelknochen  getrennt,  kein  Jochbogen,  keine  Bullae 
osseae,  os  tympanicum  einfach  ringformig. 
XV.  Centetinw.    Gatt.  Solenodon  Brandt,  Gentetes,  I11.,T  Ericulas 
Geoffr.,!  Echinogale  Martin. 

b,  Unterschenkelknochen  verwachsen,  Jochbogen  vollstandig^ 

Gehorbullen  mehr  oder  weoiger  entwickelt,  Schadelhohle 
vollstandig. 

a.  Aeussere  Ohren  woh^  entwickelt. 
V.  ErinaceL    Gatt.  Erinaceus  L.,  Gymnura  Vig.  Horsf. 

p,  Aeussere  Ohren  verkiimmert  oder  fehlend. 
VX.  Talpina.    Gatt.  Myogale  Cuv.,  Urotrichus  Temm.,  Goudylura 
111.    (Rhinaster,    Wogl.),  Scalops  Cuv.,  Talpa  L.,  Ohryso- 
chloris  Lacep. 

*  Peters  (W.)  Neue  Saagethiergattungen  aus  den  Insektenfressern  und  Nagern.  <Mo- 
uatsber.  Akad.  Wissensch.  fierlin,  1846,  257-259. 

Peters  ( W.)  NatarwissenschaftUche  Reise  nach  Mossambique  auf  Befebl  seiner  Majestiit 
des  Konigrs  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  in  den  Jahren  1842  bis  1848  ansgefuhrt  Ton  Wilheini 
C.H.Peters,  Mitglied  der  konigl.  Akademieder  Wissenschaf ten  za  Berlin.  Zoologie.^!- 
Saagetbiere.  Mit  sechsandvierzig  Tafeln.  Berlin :  Druck  und  Verlag  von  Georg  ]Seimer. 
1852.     (fol.,  xvi,  202  pp..  46  pi.  col. )  • 

Peters  (W.)  Ueber  die  Saagethiere*Gattung  Solenodon.  -^Abfaandl.  Akad.  Wissensch. 
BerHn,  (1863,)  1864,  pp.  1-22,  pi.  1-3. 

Peters  (W.)  Uberdie  ClassliicaMon  der  Insectivora,  [besonders  Ericulus,  Echinygalc.ViiiS 
Potamogale,     <Monatsber.  Akad.  Wissenscb.  Berlin,  1865,  286. 
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c.  Unterschenkelknocben  verwachsen,  kein  Jochbogen,  SchIL* 
delhohle  an  der  Basis  zam  Theil  haatig,  ossa  tympanica 
einfach  ringformig. 
Yll.  Sorices.    Gatt  SorexL.* 

MiVAET,  1867-1871. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  the  order  was  SQbseqnently  studied  by  Prof.  St. 
George  Miyart.t  Prof.  Mivart  went  into  still  greater  detail,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  gnided  to  a  greater  degree  than  Peters  by  the  weight  and 
coincidence  of  characters.  The  resnlt  was  that  his  distribution  into 
families  was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  the 
families  mnch  more  fully  defined,  and  the  relations  of  all  the  constitu- 
ents rendered  far  more  readily  appreciable  even  by  the  characters 
exposed.  Originally  promulgated  in  1867,  the  author  reviewed  the  sub- 
ject in  1871,  and  found  cause  to  make  very  few  modifications,  at 
the  last  period  a  new  genus  only  having  been  based  on  a  previously 
known  species,  and  some  additional  characters  having  been  introduced 
into  the  diagnoses  of  the  families.  The  classification  in  question  is  ex* 
bibited  in  the  following  conspectus : 

Family  I.  Galeopithecidse. 

Galeopithecus. 
Family  11.  Macroscelididse. 

Macroscelides,  Petrodromus,  Rhynchocyon. 
Family  III.  Tupaiidse. 

Tnpaia,  Ptilocercus,  Uylomys. 
Family  IV.  Erinaceidse. 

Gymnura,  Erinceceus. 
Family  V.  Centetidfe. 

Centetes,  [Hemicentetes,  1871,]  Ericulns,  Echinops,  Solenodon. 

*  A.  Intecliii«l  tract  with  a  large  ctBcam. 

a.  BoQe0  of  lower  leg  separate ;  zygomatic  arcb  complete, 
a.  Ulna  imperfect. 
L  Galeopitheei. — Galeopithecos. 
/?.  Ulna  perfect. 

II.  TapajfB. — Cladobates,  Ptilocercus,  Hjrlogale. 

bm  Bonea  of  lower  leg  coalesced ;  zygomatic  arch  complete. 

III.  Macroscelides. — ^Rhynchocyon,  Macroscelis. 
B.  Intestinal  tract  simple,  without  caecum. 

a.  Bones  of  lower  leg  separate ;  no  zygomatic  arch ;  bnllse  ossese  none ;  os  tym* 

panicnro  ring-shaped. 

IV.  Centettna. — Solenodon,  Centetes,  ?  Ericulus,  f  Echinogale. 

b.  Bones  of  lower  leg  coalesced ;  ^gomatic  arch  complete ;  bnllse  ossee  more  or 

less  developed ;  cranium  completely  ossified. 

a.  Ears  well  developed. 
y.  Erinacei. — ^Erinaceus,  Gymnura. 

/3.  Ears  rudimentary  or  absent. 
TI.  Talpina. — Myogale,  Urotrichus,  Condylura,  Scalops,  Talpa,  Chrysochloris. 

c.  Bones  of  lower  leg  coalesced ;  no  zygomatic  arch  ;  parts  of  the  base  of  the  skull 

membranaceous ;  os  tympanicum  ring-shaped. 
VII.  Sorices. — Sorex. 
"  Mivart  (St.  George).    Notes  on  the  osteology  of  the  Insectivora <The  Jour- 
nal of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  I,  ld67,  281—312;  II,  18od,  117—154. 
Contains  a  descriptive  synopsis  of  the  order. 

Mivart  (St.  George).    Notes  snr  rost^ologie  des  insectivores <Annale9  des 

sciences  natureiles.    Cinquidme  serie.    Zoologie  et  paleontologie,  VIII,  1667,  221-284 ; 
LX,  l-^S,  311—372. 
A  translation  of  the  preceding. 
Mivart,  (Su  George).    Oa  Hemicentetes,  a  new  genus  of  Insectivora,  with  some  additional 
remarks  on  the  osteology  of  that  order.  <[Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1871,  58-79,  with 
nine  figs**  pi-  v. 
The  character  of  the  families  are  reproduced,  with  additions. 
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Family  VI.  Potamogalidae. 

Potamogale. 
Family  VII.  GhrysochloridrB. 

Ghrysocbloris,  Calcochloris. 
Family  VIII.  Talpidae. 
Sab-family  1.  Talpina. 

Scalops,  Scapanus,  Condjlara,  Talpa. 
Sab-family  2.  Myogalina. 

Urotrichas,  Myogale. 
Family  IX.  Soricidffi. 

Sorex. 

Prof.  Mivart's  labors  in  this  department  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of 
tbe  highest  eulogium. 

FiTZiNGER,  18C7-18G9. 

A  recent  laborer  on  the  several  groups  of  the  order  is  Dr.  Leopold  J. 
Fitzinger.  In  five  successive  memoirs  on  the  Erinacei,*  Macroscelides/ 
Sorices,t  Talpae,§  and  Gladbbat{e,||  he  passed  in  review  the  constitu- 
ents, so  far  as  known  to  him,  of  this  group.  The  author  evinced  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  older  literature  respecting  the  order,  but 
appears  to  have  been  almost  totally  ignorant  of  what  has  been  writ- 
ten within  )ate  years.  Ignoring,  too,  the  principles  of  scientific  zool- 
ogy^  he  has  disregarded  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  animals, 
and  has  been  infiuenced  in  making  his  combinations  into  families 
almost  solely  by  their  external  features.  Thus,  (1)  in  one  gronp  (Erina- 
cei)  are  combined  those  genera  that  are  covered  with  spines  or  stiffened 
hairs;  (2)  in  another  (Sorices),  those  of  a  mouse-like  habit ;  (3)  in  a  third 
(Talpae),  those  whose  fore  feet  are  adapted  for  digging,  and  whose  form 
and  pelage  are  correspondingly  modified;  (4)  in  a  fourth  (Macrosce- 
lides),  those  which  are  fitted  by  elongated  hind  legs  for  leaping;  (5)  and 
in  a  fifth  and  last  group  are  associated  arboreal  insectivorous  ani- 
mals having  a  squirrel-like  appearance.  This  is  essentially  the  sequence 
adopted  in  his  popular  zoology,  and  which  apparently  he  designed  not 
to  deviate  from  in  his  late  memoirs.  The  several  articles  have  do 
value,  except  perhaps  as  references  to  the  older  works  in  which  species 
have  been  described,  and  are  in  every  respect  anachronistic  The  gen- 
era  recognized  or  newly  introduced  are  numerous,  and  are  as  follows: 

Familie  der  Igel  (Erinacei). 

1.  Gatt.  Igel  (Erinaceus). — 4  sp. 

2.  Gatt.  Stummeligel  (Peroechinns). — 2  sp. 

3.  Gatt.  Halbigel  (Hemiechinus). — 15  sp. 

*  Fitzinger  (L.  J.)  Die  natiirliche  Familie  der  Igel  (Erinacei)  nach  dem  gogeuwarti^n^ 
Stande  der  Wissenschaft.  <Sitz.  Math.-Nat.  CI.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  (l.)LVI,  844-tt^J 
1867. 

t  Fitzinger  (L.  J.)  t!ber  die  sattLrliclie  Familie  der  Rohrrassler  (Macroscelides)  und  di^ 
derselben  angehorigen  Arten.  <Sitz.  Math. -Nat.  CI.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wieni(l,)  LVI,  914^ 
946,  lri67. 

t  Fitzinger  (L.  J.)  Kritiscbe  Untersuchiingen  iiber  die  der  natUrlichen  Famlie  der  Spitzi 
manse  (Sorices)  angehorigen  Arten.  <^Sitz.  Math.-Nat.  CI.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  (I.J 
LVII,  viz : 

Abtbeilung  I,  LVII,  121-18J. 

Abtheilung  II,  LVII.  425-514. 

Abtheilung  III,  LVII,  583-644,  1867. 

$  Fitzinger  (L.  J.)  Die  naturliche  Familie  der  MaulwUrfe  (  Talpas)  und  ihre  Arten,  nac^ 
kritisehen  Uutersuchungen.  <Sitz.  Mat-Nat.  CI.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  (1,)  LIX,  353-4*29, 
1869. 

II  Fitzinger  (L.  J.)  Die  naturliche  Familie  der  Spitzhomchen  (Cladobatpe).  <Sitz.  Math. 
Nat.  CI.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  LX,  263-2?9,  1869. 
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4.  Gatt.  Trugigel  (Ecbinogale). — 1  sp. 

5.  Gatt.  Spitzigel  (Ericulas). — 2  sp.  -'    •• 

6.  Gatt.  Borstenigel  (Centetes). — 3  sp.  *  •  •' 
'amilie  der  Spitzmause  (Sorices). 

1.  Gatt.  RattenschwaDznissler  (Gymnura). — 2  sp.'  • 

2.  Gatt.  Schwarzzahnspitzmaus  (Paradoxodon).— 1  f^n. 

3.  Gatt.  Dickschwanzspitzmaus  (Pachyura). — 27  sp/      - 

4.  Gatt.  Wimperschwanzspitzmaus  (Orocidara). — 25 'sp; 

5.  Gatt.  Zierspitzmaus  (Diplomesodou). — 1  sp. 

6.  Gatt.  Kerbzahnspitzmaas  (Ferocalas). — 1  sp. 

7.  Gatt.  Halbspitzmaus  (Myosorex). — 3  sp. 

8.  Gatt.  Spitzmause  (Sorex). — 16  sp.  ^  ^  ^ 

9.  Gatt.  Ohrspitzmaus  (Otisorex). — 2  sp.  '  *  ' 

10.  Gatt.  Karzscbwanzspitzmaus  (Brachysorex). — 5  sp.  '.J' 

11.  Gatt.  Maulwurfspitzmaus  (Anotus). — 1  sp.  \.\ 
13.  Gatt.  Trngspitzmaas  (Soriculus). — 1  sp. 

13.  Gatt.  Wassefspitzmaus  (Crossopus). — 23  sp. 

14.  Gatt.  Scblitzriissler  (Solenodon). — 1  sp. 

15.  Gatt.  Bisamrussler  (Myogale). — 2  sp. 
Familie  der  Maulwiirfe  (Talpse). 

1.  Gatt.  Russelmaulwurf  (Urotricbus). — 1  sp. 

2.  Gatt.  Sternmaulwarf  (Bhinaster). — 4  sp. 

3.  Gatt.  Wassermaulwurf  (Scalops). — 9  sp. 

4.  Gatt.  Maulwurf  (Talpa). — 7  sp. 

5.  Gatt.  Goldmaulwarf  (Cbrysocbloris). — ^9  sp, 
Familie  Bohrriissler  (Macroscelides). 

1.  Gatt.  Eobrriissler  (Macrocelis). — 9  sp. 

2.  Gatt.  Felsenriissler  (Petrodromus). — 1  sp. 

3.  Gatt.  Krallenriissler  (Rhynchocyon). — 1  sp. 
Familie  der  Spitzborncben  (Cladobatse). 

1.  Gatt.  Spitzborncben  (Gladobates). — 7  sp. 

2.  Gatt.  Zwergspitzborncben  (Dendrogale). — 1  sp. 

3.  Gatt.  Pfeilspitzborncben  (Ptilocercas). — 1  sp. 

4.  Gatt.  Ferkelspitzborncben  (Hylomys). — 1  sp. 

Gill,  1872. 

In  1872,  tbe  aatbor  of  tbe  present  article,  in-  his  "Arrangement  of  the 
Families  of  Mammals,"*  adopted  a  classification,  wbich  agreed,  as  to  tbe 
number  and  constitution  of  tbe  families,  with  that  of  Professor  Mivart 
but  differed  in  tbe  sequence  and  combinations  of  tbose  families. 

The  attempt  was  made  then  to  exhibit  the  comparative  relations  and 
the  subordination  of  tbe  several  groups  in  a  more  definite  manner  than 
had  been  previously  done  (1)  by  tbe  combination  of  the  several  families 
into  "  superfamilies  ^  and  "  suborders,"  and  (2)  by  the  division  of  several 
of  the  families  into  "  subfamilies,"  most  of  the  last  corresponding  in  the 
main  with  several  tribes  previously  designated  by  Professor  Gervais. 

The  following  abstract  is  a  reprint  of  that  part  of  tbe  work  relating 
to  the  Insectivora,  tbe  references  being  to  Professor  Mivart's  Memoir  in 
the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Professor  Gervais's  His- 
toire  Naturelle  des  Mammiferes,  already  cited. 

Order  VI.— INSECTIVOEA. 
Sub-Order  Dermoptera. 
Galeopithecidae=Galeopitbecidae,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868, 124. 


*  Gill  (Theodore  Nicholas.)  Arrangement  of  the  Families  of  Mammals.  With  analytical 
^blea.  Prepared  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  [Part  I.]  Washington:  Published  by 
ti)e  Smithsonian  Institution.    November,  1872.     [Svo.,  vi,  98  pp.] 

[Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.    230.] 
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3^'Oi^i>BR  IwsECTivoBA  Vera. 
/X*'-  {Soricoidea,) 

Talpidae=TaH)Mae,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868, 150. 

a.  Talpinaf$*4sTaIpina,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868, 151. 

b.  MyogsOUr^=MyoRalina,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868,  152. 
Soricida^-^Soricidae,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868, 153. 

(Erina^eoidea,) 

ErifLactidae=EriDaceidae,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  18G8, 146. 
xu;EriDaceiQae=H^rissoDS,  Gerv.,  H.  N".  Mamin.,  i,  229. 
..'Il,  Qymnarinae=Gymnares,  Gerv.,  H.  N.  Mainm.,  i,  231. 

.  ^ ' '  V '  ( Centetoidea.) 

^.  VCentetidae=Centetidae,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868, 147. 
•/•//    a.  Centetinae=Tanrecs,  Gerv.,  H.  N.  Mamm.,  i,  223. 
•,  ^       b.  Solenodontinae<8ol^nodonte8,  G^rv.,  H.  N.  Mamm.,  i,  246. 
Potamogalidae=Potamogalidae,  AJlm.,  T.  Z.  S.,  vi,  1-16. 

{Chryschloridoidea.) 
Chrysocblorididae=Chrysochloridae,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868, 150. 

( Macroscelidoidea, ) 

Macroscelididae=Macroscelididae,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868, 143. 

a.  Ehynchocyoninae=Rhynchocyon8,  Gerv.,  H.  N.  Mamm.,  i,  238. 

b.  Macroscelidinae=Macrosc4lidiens,  Gerv.,  H.  N.  Mamm.,  i,  235. 
Tupayidae=Tapaiidae,  Miv.,  J.  A.  &  P.,  ii,  1868, 145. 

(Lisectivora  incertae  sedis.) 
L€ptictid4ie<^Lepticti8y  Leidy,  Ext.  Mamm.  Dak.  &  Neb.,  345. 

The  progress  of  this  work  was  arrested  after  the  completion  of  the 
X>ortion  relating  to  the  educabilian  mammals  by  the  insuf&cieDCj  ot 
the  material  at  the  hand  of  the  author  and  his  inability  to  examine  the 
anatomy  of  many  forms  of  the  Cheiroptera,  which  immediately  followed 
the  Edncabilia  in  his  Arrangement. 

The  classification  therein  presented  is  therefore  now  for  the  first  time 
attempted  to  be  justified  by  the  exposition  of  the  characters  distinctive 
of  the  various  groups,  but  in  one  respect  a  deviation  has  been  made 
from  the  arrangement  cited.  Therein  the  author,  following  the  tabular 
scheme  published  some  years  before  by  Professor  Peters,  had  the  iA^^ 
of  dividing  the  Insectivora  vera  into  two  primary  groups : — (1)  those 
without  a  csBcum  (i.  e.,  Soricoidea,  Erinaceoidea,  Centetoidea,  and  Chry- 
sochloroidea),  and  (2)  those  provided  with  a  well-developed  oecam 
(i.  «,,  Macroscelidoidea) :  again,  the  former  group  was  subdivided  into 
those  with  the  molars  bearing  two  triangles,  or  corresponding  areas,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  bearing  single  triangles.  And  this 
seemed  then  to  be  justified  by  the  physiognomy  of  the  forms  contrasted 
as  well  as  by  the  characters  already  exposed.* 

A  renewed  consideration,  however,  has  convinced  the  author  that  the 
characters  then  regarded  as  paramount  are  less  suggestive  than  those 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  RestieB  thus  indicated  may  be  expressed  diaji^rammatically 
thos: 

f  f  f  r  fTalpidRc. 
I   VSoncidae. 
VErinaceidae. 
Centetidae. 
i^  Potamog^alidae. 
,  Chrjsochloridae. 
Macroscelidae. 
^Tupayidae. 
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famished  by  the  atractare  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  a  modification  is 
therefore  introdnced  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Inaectivora  vera^  or  Bes- 
tiWj  into  two  groups,  distinguished,  (1)  one  by  the  development  of  sub- 
equal  fore  and  aft  regions,  and  (2)  the  other  by  the  development  of  sin- 
gle transverse  triangles.  That  the  physiognomy  of  the  Macroscelidoi' 
dea,  and  especially  the  Tupaiidie,  is  not  as  distinctive  as  might  have 
first  appeared  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  peculiar  Indian  form 
(Hylomy8)j  long  associated  with  the  TupaiidsB  on  account  of  its  habitat 
and  physiognomy, — and  by  such  therologists  as  Gray,  Gervais,  Mivart^ 
etc., — proves  now  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Erinaceoid  genus  Oymnura. 

MONOGBAPHIC   ESSAYS. 

The  principal  families  have  severally  been  the  subjects  of  elaborate 
researches  by  naturalists ;  and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  dentition  of  the  Centetida?,*  Erinaceidae,  t  Soricid[e,t  and  Tal- 
pida)  ;§  while  in  late  memoirs,  the  placental,||  cerebral,^  and  osteolog- 

'Reinhardt  (J.)  Meelketandssettet  og  TandskiftniDgen  hos  CenUtes  ecawiatuB  (Schr.) 
<0vcT8.  Dansk  Ved.  Selsk.  Forhandl.  1. 1869,  pp.  171-178,  with  woodcuts. 

tSahlortz  ( — ).  Tandssettet  o^Tandskiftet  hos  Piiid8vinet(  Erinaceus  evropaeus).  <Vi- 
denskab.  Meddels.  fra  Naturh.  Forening  Kjobenhavn  for  1H71,(3)  III,  350-385,  pi.  9, 
1^71-72.     (Resume  frangais,  36-42.) 

Sahlertz  ( — ).  Da  syst^me  dentaire  et  du  rompUtcement  des  dents  chez  le  hdrisson. 
<Journ.  de  Zool.   Paris,  1873,  pp.  875-281. 

Reprint  of  the  *'R^um^  fran^ais  from  Vid.  Meddeels  fra  Nat.  Forening  Kjob.,  1371-72, 
36,42." 

t  Gray  (John  Edward).  [Revision  of  the  genus  5orez,  Linn.]  <Proc.  Zool.  Soc  London, 
V,  123-12«,  1837. 

DuYemoy  (G.  L.)  Fragraens  d'histoire  naturelle  syst^inatique  et  physiologique  sur  les 
Mosaraignes  (»orex).  <  Llnstitnt,  II,  299,  1834;  Bibl.  Univ.,  11, 195-196,  1836;  M^m. 
Soc.  hist.  nat.  Strasbourg,  II. — ^36  pp.  3  pi.  +  (supplement)  7  pp.,  1835. 

Duvemoy  (6.  L.)  Notices  pour  servir  k  la  monograpliie  du  genre  Musaraigne  (Sorez, 
Cut.)  <^Mag.  de  Zool.  1842,— Mamm.,  pi.  38-^4  (with  48  pp.) ;  Comptes  Rendus  Acad.  Sc, 
P^ris,  XV,  7-13,  1842;  Tlnstitut,  X,  247,248,  1842. 

Duvemoy  (G.  L.)  Sur  les  dents  des  Musaraignes,  considdr^es  dans  lenr  composition 
^i  leur  structure  intlme,  leurs  rapports  avec  les  m&choires,  lenr  d^veloppement  et  leur  suc- 
cession. <  Comptes  Rendus  Acad.  8c  Paris,  XV,  270-278,  304-314,  48:)-491,  1842; 
Deatsch.  Naturf.  Versamml.  Bericht.,  225-226, 1842 ;  France,  Congr^s  Scient.,  189-191,  1842. 
DuTemoy  (G.  It.)  Deuxi^mo  supplement  an  M6iiioire  sur  les  dents  des  Musaraignes 
et  antres  mammif  dres.     <^Comptes  Kendus  Acad.  Sc.  Paris,  XVII,  98-105,  1643. 

Duvernoj  (G.  L.)  Sur  les  dents  des  Musaraignes,  consider^es  dans  leur  composition 
et  leur  structure  intime,  etc.  K^Mem.  pr^s.  k  TA^.  d.  Sc.  Paris,  Sc.  math,  et  phjs.  IX, 
03-432,4pl.,  1846. 

Peters  (Wilhelm).  Ueber  die  Gebissformel  der  Spitzmiiuse.  <Bcricht  Berlin  Akad., 
1&52, 169-179;  Archiv  f.  Naturg.,XVIlI, 220-227,  1852;  Fror.  Tagsber.,  No.  570  (Zool., 
Ill,  1852),  81-86. 

Brandt  (£douard).  Izslyedovanija  o  zubnoi  sistemye  kutor  i  zemleroek.   St.  Petersburg* 
1^.    [8vo,  117  pp.,  with  6  pls.l 
[Researches  on  the  dental  system  of  the  shrews  (Sorex,  Cuv.)] 

Brandt  (£douard).  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Gebiss  der  Spitzmanse  (Sorex,  Cuv.)  mit 
6  hthographirten  Tafeln.  <Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscou,  186:^,  XLI,  2e  partie,  76-95,  pi. 
l-6,lS59;  XLIII,  2e  parUe,  1-40,  1871. 

$  Bate  (C.  Sp.J  On  the  dentition  of  the  common  mole  (Talpa  Europpea).  <[Ann.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIX,  377-381, 1867,  with  a  plate,  and  (in  full)  Trans.  Odontolog.  Soc,  V, 
.J6U294.  with6pl8.,1867. 

Moselej  (Henry  N.)  and  E.  Ray  Lankester.  On  the  nomenclature  of  mammalian 
t(«th,and  on  the  dentition  of  the  mole  (Talpa  Europaa)^  and  the  badger  {Metes  tazus). 
<Joar.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Ill,  73-80,  pi.  II,  figs.  5,  6, 1868. 

BRoUeston  (George).  On  the  placental  structures  of  the  Tenrcc  {Centetes  ecaudatus), 
and  those  of  certain  other  mammalia ;  with  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  placental  system  of 
clMsification,  ....  1863.  <Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  V,2a5-316,  pi.  50,1866. 

1  Gervais  (Paul).  M^moire  sur  les  formes  c6r6brales  propres  H  difr<6rents  groupes  de 
mwnmilires.   <Joum.  Zool.,  I,  425-469,  pis.  20-23,  1872. 

A  memoir  on  the  cerebral  forms  of  Toxodon,  Pteropodidie,  Galeopithecus,  Erinaceids, 
Tupaia,  Centetes,  Ericulus,  Macroscelis,  Typotherinm,  Tragulus,  Hyaemofcchus,  Oreodon, 
Cainotherium,  Hyrax,  Ondatra,  Sciuropterus,  Dipus,  Spalax,  Arctomys,  Pedetes,  Myopota- 
mos,  Synetheres,  Lagostomus,  Hystrix,  Coelogenys,  Dasyprocta,  Hydrocho'.rus,  and  Cavia. 
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ical  *  characters  of  varioas  members  of  the  ^roup  have  been  discassed  ami 
illustrated.  Among  the  latest  pablications  relative  to  members  of  the 
group  are  to  be  especially  cited  the  Besearches  on  Mammals  of  Messrs. 
H.  and  A.  Milne-Edward8,f  and  a  monograph  on  the  genus  HyXomys  by 
Dr.  John  Anderson  ;|  in  the  former,  several  peculiar  genera,  previously 
briefly  described  by  M.  A.  Milne-Edwards,  are  at  greater  length  descri- 
bed and  illustrated,  and  in  the  latter  the  external  and  internal  char 
acteristics  of  the  animal  are  made  known  and  the  osteology  figured  in 
detail,  and  the  correctness  of  the  reference  to  the  family  Erinacdda 
rather  than  to  the  Tupaiidw  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

RANGE  OF  VARIATION. 

The  studies  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  various  degrees  of  relationship 
of  the  several  forms  of  the  order  were  based  on  the  skulls  or  skeletons  t 
of  representatives  of  each  family  and  subfamily  except  Potamogalida 
and  khynchocyonincBj  and  were  much  facilitated  by  the  memoirs  of  Pro- 
fessor Mivart.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  had  that  gentleman  applied  him- 
self to  h'is  task  that  little  remained  but  to  verify  characters  he  had 
discovered^  to  intercalate  forms  unknown  to  him;  and  to  express  the 
subordination  of  the  groups  and  their  relations  in  a  more  decided 
manner.  In  order,  however,  to  test  this  work,  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  examined  the  comparative  characters  of  each  part  of  the  skeleton 
(so  far  as  he  had  the  material) ;  collated  the  results  of  this  examination 
with  those  of  others ;  incorporated  what  else  appeared  to  be  reliable  from 
others ;  and  tabulated  all  the  characters  so  found  in  parallel  colamns  ami 
contrasted  terms. 

After  thus  co-ordinating  all  the  characters  of  each  family,  and  check- 
ing the  results  then  gained  by  renewed  examinations,  it  began  to  ap- 
pear that  the  most  natural  antithetical  distribution  of  the  non-flying 
forms  would  be  into  (1)  those  with  broad  (fore  and  aft)  molars  provided 
with  two  triangles  or  corresponding  tubercles  on  the  one  hand,  and 
(2),  on  the  other,  those  with  narrow  molars  furnished  each  with  a  single^ 
well-developed  triangular  area.  Assuming  this  division  as  a  basis,  the 
other  parts  of  the  organization  could  be  best  correlated,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  forms  became  less  involved.  The  successive 
contrasts  of  the  remaining  forms  led  to  the  results  exhibited  in  the 
classification  now  submitted,  and  the  elimination  from  the  associations 
of  forms  familiar  to  the  American  student  of  (1)  the  Macroscelidida, 
and  then  (2)  the  JErinaceidcey  leaving  the  Soricidce  and  Talpidce  in 
closer  mutual  connection.  These  last,  as  now  constituted,  form  a 
rather  heterogeneous  group,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Talpina  and 
Myogalinw  should  be  divorced,  and  distinguished  as  separate  fami- 
lies.   Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  resemblance  in  the  skull  is  great. 

*  Meckel  (J.  Fr.)  Ueber  die  osteologischen  Differenzen  der  Igelarten.  <  Beitr.  zur 
vergl.  Anat.,  I.  Heft  1 ,  34-56, 1808. 

Sandevall  (C.J.)  Ofversigt,  af  slagtet  Ennaceus.  <K.  Vet.  Akad.  Handlgr.,  Stock 
holm,  1841,  p.  215-240,— Isis,  1845.  pp.  273-280. 

t  Edwards  (Henri  Milne  et  Alphonse  Milne).  Rechercbes  pour  servir^  Thistoire  natu- 
relle des  mammif^res.  [2vol8.]— Paris:  Victor  Maasonet  fils.  .  .  .  1868-1874.  [4to,  vol. 
I,  2  p.  1.  394  pp.;  vol.  11,  viii  pp.,  105  pi.,  witb  105  1.  explanatory.] 

t  Anderson  (Jobn).  On  the  osteology  and  dentition  of  Hylomjs.  <Tran8.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  VIII,  art.  XIII=pp.  453-467,  pi.  Ixiv,  1874. 

$  The  specimens  chiefly  studied  were  in  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  collection ;  but  I 
have  also  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Marsh,  in  whose  collections  I  found  several 
skeletons  I  could  not  see  elsewhere,  and  amonp^  these  was  at  least  one  of  the  types  {Htmi- 
centetes  madagascariensis)  of  Professor  Mivarfs  descriptions,  obtained  from  Mr.  Gerrard. 
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and  as  the  characteristic  modifications  chiefly  affect  the  fore  feet,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  they  are  retained  in  the  same  family.  The 
families  adopted  then  are  the  same  as  those  recognized  by  Professor 
Mivart.  The  points  in  which  the  present  arrangement  differs  from  his 
will  be  obvious  on  comparison  thereof  with  his  scheme  reproduced  in 
the  historical  resumS.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  external  form 
and  peculiarities  appear  to  be  almost  valueless  as  expressions  of  affinity, 
except  within  a  very  narrow  range.  The  external  features  are  not  co- 
ordinated with  others ;  and,  inasmuch  as  sound  scientific  principles  dic- 
tate a  classification  based  on  the  consideration  of  the  entire  economy, 
arrangements  like  those  prevalent  in  the  early  days  of  zoology,  and  those 
recently  published  by  Dr.  Fitzinger,  cannot  but  be  considered,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  in  a  high  degree  scientifically  un- 
sound. The  progress  toward  a  scientific  classification  of  the  Insec- 
tivores  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  the  offcast  of  the  natural  prejudice 
in  favor  of  external  characters  for  taxonomic  use  ;  but  the  lingering  of 
such  prejudice  appears  to  be  still  manifested  to  some  extent  by  the  con- 
tinued approximation,  in  one  case,  of  the  ErinaceidcB  and  Oentetidce^ 
and,  in  another,  of  the  Ohrysochloridw  and  Talpidw :  the  sole  title  to  ap- 
proximation of  the  first  pair  seems  to  reside  in  the  fact  that  represent- 
atives of  each  have  spines;  and,  in  the  other  instance,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  one  group  {TalpincB)  resemble  the  other  in  the  cylindrical  form 
and  adaptation  for  subterraneous  life;  the  characters,  although  having 
a  certain  suggestive  value,  are  so  completely  gainsaid  by  the  tout 
ensemble  of  the  organization  as  to  be  of  no  value  as  taxonomic  denom- 
inators. It  remains  yet  to  be  learned,  however,  what  significance  the 
spinous  armature  may  have  in  reference  to  the  primitive  characters 
and  genetic  relations  of  insectivorous  forms;  but,  from  present  indica- 
tions, it  appears  to  be  very  illusive. 

The  successive  degrees  of  relationship  of  the  severally  diverging 
forms  of  th^  order  may  be  expressed  in  a  tabulp>r  form,  or  ''  genealogical 
tree :" 
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The  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  an  exact  determination  to  be 
Diade  of  the  form  which  is  most  generalized ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  mon- 
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otrigonate  type  of  dcDtition  prevailed  to  a  great  exteut  in  the  older 
forms  of  the  order,  and  as  those  forms  are  now  characteristic  of  tboae 
regions  in  which  generalized  types  exist  in  the  greatest  namber,  Uie 
monotrigonate  Inscctivores  may  provisionally  be  tenants  of  that  raok. 
Future  discoveries  in  palaeontology  and  individual  development  may 
throw  light  on  the  subject. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  SPECIES. 

Prepared  from  the  standpoint  thus  obtained  to  inquire  into  the  rela* 
tions  and  distribution  of  those  types  represented  by  American  species, 
the  conclusions  may  be  generalized  as  follows : 

The  North  American  species  now  living  belong  exclusively  to  groups 
confined  to  those  quarters  of  the  world  in  which  have  become  developeil 
the  most  differentiated  types;  that  is,  the  great  "  Arctogs&an"  division. 
No  forms  clearly  susceptible  of  more  than  '^  group "  distinction  from 
types  characteristic  of  the  Pala^arctic  province  of  that  division  exists 
within  its  limits.  More  detailed  study  gives  thefollowing  results :  In  the 
family  Talpidce  are  several  peculiar  genera,  rei>resenting  even  somewhat 
more  comprehensive  groups :  thus,  in  the  subfamily  Talpinte  are  two  well 
difierentiatckl  groups : — (1)  ScfUopes^  with  two  genera ;  and  (2)  Gondylura, 
with  one  genus  ;  while  the  Ta/pcroitheOld  World  are  otherwise  unrepre- 
sented in  the  new.  The  MyogalincBj  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented 
by  a  genus  ( Urotrichua)  whose  typical  representive  is  a  Japanese  animal^ 
and  from  which,  indeed,  the  Western  American  species  seems  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable. 

The  Soricidcc  are  represented  by  genera  either  common  to  the  nearc- 
tic  and  palaaarctic  faunas,  or  by  extremely  closely  related  ones. 

In  fine,  the  affinities  existing  between  the  Northern  Old- World  and 
New-World  forms  are  such  as  to  render  it.evident  that  whatever  may 
be  the  origin  of  one,  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  must  be  the  source  of 
derivation  for  the  other.  As  the  fauna  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  is  exceptional,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  the  original  center 
is  there ;  and  palaeontological  and  physical  geography,  re-enforced  by 
zoological  geography,  concur  in  pointing  to  the  probability  that  to 
Asia  we  have  to  look  for  at  least  the  secondary  source  of  emigration  of 
the  arctogsean  forms. 

Without  further  preface,  the  contrasted  differential  characters  of  the 
Various  groups  of  the  order  are  given,  and  their  successive  degrees  of 
subordination  exhibited  in  the  following  analysis : 

INSECTIVORA. 

Ineducabilian  Placental  Mammals,*  with  the  anterior  as  well  as  poste- 
rior members  primarily  adapted  for  walking  t  (but  secondarily  modified 
for  other  purposes),  the  carpal  bones  of  the  proximal  as  well  as  distal 
series,  and  the  metacarpal  as  well  as  phalangeal  bones  being  normally 
differentiated  and  developed ;  the  ulna  and  radius  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct ;  the  hind  limbs  normally  related  to  the  pelvis,  and  their  elements 

*  Ineducabilian  Placental  Mammals,  i.  e. ,  Placentiferous  Mammals  with  a  brain  whose  cere- 
brum is  relatively  small  and  unilobate,  (the  sylvian  fissure  being  obsolete  and  the  posterior 
lobe  undeveloped,)  leaving  exposed  behind  much  of  the  cerebellum  and  in  front  much  of  the 
olfactory  lobes,  and  with  the  corpus  callosum  extending  more  or  less  oblicj^uely  upwards, 
terminating  before  the  vertical  of  the  hippocampal  sulcus,  and  provided  with  no  well-de- 
fined rostrum  in  front. 

t  In  contradistinction  to  the  Cheiroptera,  which  have  the  manus  primarily  adapted  for  flying 
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to  each  other,  and  witboat  acalcar.*  Teeth  encased  in  enamel,  f  of 
three  kinds,  («.  e.,  molars,  canines,  and  incisors,)  but  more  or  less  modified 
in  form,  and  diphyodont ;  molars  typically  with  sharp  and  pointed  cusps: 
lower  jaw  with  the  condyles  well  defined,  more  or  less  transverse,  and 
received  into  special  glenoid  sockets.}    Placenta  discoidal  deciduate. 

SUBOBDEBS 

I.  Insectiyores  with  members  modified  for  flight  or  progreesion  in  the  air,  the  limbs 
htang  mtxdi  elongated  and  very  slender,  and  connected  by  an  extension  of  the 
skin,  which  involves  the  wrists  and  ankles  and  advances  forwards  to  the  neck, 
and  backwards,  inclosing  the  tail.  Lower  jaw  with  the  condylar  portion  extended 
outwards.  Incisor  teeth  of  lower  jaw  palmate,  deeply  pectinated ;  incisors  of 
npper  jaw,  as  well  as  anterior  molars  of  Doth,  compressed,  and  with  their  crests 
molUcttspid. 

BEBHOPTEBA. 

II.  Inseciivores  with  members  modified  for  walking  or  progression  on  the  gronnd, 
the  limbs  being  comparatively  short  and  robust,  and  free.  Lower  jaw  with  the 
condylar  portion  not  extended  outwards.  Incisor  teeth  of  lower  jaw  conical,  not 
pectinated ;  incisors  of  upper  jaws,  as  well  as  anterior  molars  of  both,  more  or 
less  conical,  and  with  their  crowns  unilobate. 

BESTIAE. 
DEBMOPTEBA  sen  PTEBOPHOBA. 

L    6ALE0PITEECIBAE. 

Galeopithecus, ,  Pallas,  1760,=Lemnr,  Storr,  1760,  (not  Linn.){ 
GUileopitbectts  (Galeopithecus),  Gray. 
Galeopithecus  (Colugo),  Gray. 
Galeolemur,  Lesson,  Gray. 

BESTIAE  sen  IITSECTIVOBA  YEBA. 

FAKILIE8. 

L  Molars  (i.  c,  true  molars),  broad :  upper  severally  with  two  completely  separated 
areas  (anterior  and  posterior),  forming  (1 )  more  or  less  triangular  prisms  narrowed 
inwards,  or  (2)  subequal  halves;    lower  with  two  subeqnal  halves    (anterior 
and  posterior),  the  posterior  being  almost  as  much  developed  as  the  anterior,  tri- 
aogular,  and  narrowed  outwards, 
la.   Intestinal  canal  with  a  large  ciecum.    (Pubic  symphysis,  attypically, 
elongated . )    (  Tapaiaidea. ) 
2a.  Squirrel-like,  with  soft  pelage,  adapted  for  arboreal  life,  and  with  the 
hina  legs  moderately  developed.    Tibia  and  fibula  separate.   Metatarsus 
moderate  (little  or  no  longer  than  tarsus).  Skull  with  dorsum  of  muzzle 
transversely  convex ;   orbit  more  or  less  encircled  by  bone ;  suboptic 
foramen  none;  alisphenoid  canal  developed ;  malar  perforate ;  lachrymal 
foramen  at  margin  or  outside  of  orbit.  Teeth:  L,  |  C,  i;  Pm.,  }; 
M.,  f  X  2  ;  "  upper  molars  with  four  more  or  less  marked  cusps  and  an  « 

external  cingulum,  which  tends  to  form,  with  the  two  outer  principal 
cusps,  two  triangular  prisms ;"  canine  more  or  less  remote  from  the  pre- 
maxillary  suture. 

TUPAIIDAE 

26.  Mouse-like,  with  soft  pelage,  adapted  for  leaping,  and  with  the  hinder 
limbs  much  elongated.  Tibia  and  fibula  anchylosed  together  below. 
Metatarsus  very  elongated  (much  exceeding  tarsus ).  Skull  with  dorsum 
of  muzzle  transversely  concave ;  orbit  not  encircled  by  bone ;  suboptic 
foramen  developed ;  alisphenoid  canal  none ;  malar  imperforate ;  lachry- 
mal foramen  within  the  margin  of  orbit.  Teeth :  I.,  ]  (-^) ;  C,  i ;  Pm., 
} ;  M.,  f  (-})  X  2 ;  '*  upper  molars  quadricuspid,  the  anterior  and  poste- 
riox  cusps  being  connected  by  transverse  ridges.** 
MACR08CELIDIDAE. 

*  In  all  the  characters  cited  in  the  first  several  paragraphs,  the  Insectivora  differ  from  the 
Cheiroptera. 

t  In  the  investment  of  the  teeth  in  enamel,  the  Insectivora  differ  from  the  Edentata. 

t  la  the  character  of  the  condyles  and  glenoid  surfaces,  the  Insectivora  differ  from  the 
Glires ;  at  the  same  time,  the  character  is  not  always  well  marked,  as  will  be  evident  on  in- 
ipection  of  the  condyles  in  Talpidoe. 

^  Skeleton,  Blainv.,  Ost.  Lemur,  pi.  6.  Skull,  Blainv.,  Ost.  Lemur,  pi.  8,  fig.  4  (above  and 
Wlow).  Vertebrse,  Blainv.,  Ost.  Lemur,  pi.  9,  fig.  1  and  2  (part).  Limbs,  Blainv.,  Ost. 
Lemar, pi.  lU,  fig.  2, 3, .'>, 8, 10  (part.)    Teeth,  Blainv.,  Oat.  Lemur,  pi.  H,  fig.  8. 
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16.  Intestinal  canal  wltboat  a  caecum.  (Pabic  symphysis  very  slif^ht  or  nail.) 
2  a.  Molar  teeth  in  part  (M.,  2;  M.,  1 ;  Pm.,  4 ;  Pm.,  3)  quadricnspid, 
with  the  antero-intemal  cusp  higher  than  the  postero-intemal ;  true  mo- 
lars (M.,  2  ;  M.y  1)  with  the  postero-extemal  cusp  connected  by  a  ridge 
with  the  one  between  the  antero-internal  and  the  postero-intemal  cusps 
at  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  latter.  Skull  with  the  clayarium  oblong, 
oval,  broadest  Mtween  the  roots  of  the  zygomata :  with  the  foramen 
magnum  triangular ;  the  occipital  condyles  very  divergent ;  with  par- 
occipital  and  mastoid  processes  distinct.  Pelage  more  or  less  harsn  or 
spi  nigerous.    (  Erinactaidea, ) 

EBIHACEIDAE. 

2b.  Molar  teeth  multicuspid,  with  the  cusps  connected  by  deep  re-entering 
ridges,  which  describe  two  elongated  tnangles,  and  with  at  least  an  ex- 
tensive antero-internal  ledge  or  cingulum.  Skull  with  the  calvarinm 
wide;  broadest  about  the  periotic  region;  with  the  foramen  magnum 
subcircular  or  oblong ;  the  occipital  condyles  variously  divergent;  with 
the  paroccipltal  processes  obsolete  or  wanting.  Pelage  very  aofi, 
{Soricoidea,) 

3a.  Skull  with  the  posterior  ridges  obsolete ;  with  the  foramen  maj;- 
num  oblong  and  inclinQd  far  forwards  below ;  with  no  distinct  post- 
glenoid  process ;  with  the  tympanic  element  forming  a  bulla ;  infra- 
orbital canal  an  extensive  transverse  aperture,  arched  over  by  a 
very  narrow  osseous  bar ;  zygomatic  arch  a  slender  rod ;  lower  jaw 
with  the  ascending  rami  erect  and  without  cavities  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  coronoid  processes.  Teoth :  molar  with  the  postero-inter- 
nal  ledge  obsolete  or  wanting.  Vertebrae :  cervical  with  no  hy- 
p apophyses ;  dorsal  and  lumbar  with  no  hyperapophyses.  Ster- 
num with  manubrium  broad  and  keeled.  Anterior  members  de- 
veloped more  than  the  posterior ;  with  carpus  more  or  less  enlarged, 
and  at  least  with  an  os  intermedium.    Scapula  long  and  narrow. 

TALPIDAE. 

36.  Skull  with  the  posterior  ridges  well  developed ;  with  the  foramen 
magnum  subcircular  and  inclined  little  forwards  below  ;  with  a  well- 
developed  post-glenoid  process ;  with  the  tympanic  element  annular, 
not  forming  a  bulla ;  infraorbital  canal  a  rather  long  subcylindrical 
tunnel,  covered  by  a  very  broad  osseous  wall ;  zygomatic  arch  not 
developed.  Lower  jaw  with  the  ascending  rami  deflected  out- 
wards and  each  with  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess. Teeth:  molar  with  a  postero-intemal  ledge  armed  with  a 
cusp  at  its  antero-internal  angle.  Vertebrae  characteristic ;  cervical 
with  well-developed  hypapopnyses ;  dorsal  and  lumbar  with  distinct 
hyperapophyses.  Sternum  with  manubrium  broad  but  ecarinate. 
Anterior  members  more  slender  than  the  posterior ;  with  carpus  nor- 
mal,having  no  sickle-shaped  bone  or  os  intermedium ;  scapcUa  short 
and  broad. 

SOBICISAE^ 

II.  Molars  (i.  e.,trne  molars)  narrow ;  upper  each  with  a  homogeneous,  (or,  as  in 
Potamogalidae,  with  an  incomplete  secondary  area, )  forming  a  triangular  prism 
narrowM  inward ;  lower  simple  (e.  ^.,  Chrysochloridse)  or  with  two  very  unequal 
portions, 
la.  Skull  cylindrical  or  cylindro-conic,  broadest  between  the  glenoid  surfaces. 
Malar  bones  absent.    Tympanic  bullse  none.    Paroccipital  processes  devel- 
oped. Carotid  foramen  none.    Pelage  more  or  less  harsn.    {Centetoidea.) 

2a.  Skull  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  with  a  lachrymal  foramen  whose  mouth  is 
close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit ;  with  no  suboptic  foramen.  Teeth 
variable  (I.,  y^;  C,  f ;  Pm.,  5~t ;  M.,  f  X  2)  ;  the  upper  molars  form- 
ing, severally,  triangular  prisms,  single  internal  principal  cusps  only 
being  developed ;  lower  molars  with  very  small  posterior  cuspidate  ledges. 
Scapula  with  an  obtuse  metacromion  process.  Clavicles  developed. 
Tibia  and  fibula  separate  from  each  other  entirely. 

C£VTETIDA£. 

25.  Skull  cylindro-conic ;  with  no  lachrymal  foramen;  with  a  suboptic 

foramen.     Teeth :  I.,  } ;  C,  | ;  Pm.,  i  ;   M.,  f  x  2  =  40 ;   the  upper 

molars  presenting,  severally,  incompletely  divided  triangular  prisms, 

two  principal  internal  cusps  being  developed  ;  lower  molars  with  quite 

large  posterior  ledges  or  areas.    Scapula  without  a  metacromion  process. 

Clavicles  suppressed.    Tibia  and  fibula  anchylosed  together  at  their  distal 

extremities. 

POTAXOGALIDAB. 
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lb.  Skall  cuneiform,  very  broad  and  bi^h,  tapering  rapidly  forwards ;  broadest 
between  tbe  Dosterior  roots  of  the  malar  bones.  Malar  bones  well  developed. 
Tympanic  ballse  developed.  Paroccipital  process  atrophied.  Carotid  foramen 
present.    Pelage  very  soft.   {Chrysochloroidea,) 

CHKY80CHL0BIDAE. 

TTTPAIOISEA 

II.   TTTPAnBAE. 
Gtntta, 

» 

Tnpaia,  Raffles,  1821  T,=Sorexglis   Diard  (fide  Desm.,  1822,)=Gll8orex,  Desmarest, 
]d^=Cladobat6s,   F.  Cuvier,  1825  =:Hylogalea,  Temm.,  1824,=Cladobate8, 
F.  Cnv.,  1825. 
Dendrogale,  Gray. 
Tupaja,  Gray. 
Ptilocercns,  Gray,  1848. 

III.    MACBOSCELIDIDAE. 

SUBFAMILIES. 

• 

Incisor  (})  teeth  well  developed  in  upper  jaw.  Sknll  narrow  between  orbits  :  with 
the  snout  moderately  produced  ;  witn  no  postorbital  processes ;  with  the  pterygoid 
fossa  protended  to  the  hinder  margin  of  palate.  Palate  with  extensive  vacuities. 
Infraorbital  canal  very  short.  Lower  jaw  with  its  angle  elonp^ated.  VertebreB 
characteristic.  Lumbar  six  or  seven ;  cervical  with  spines  rudimentary.  Fore- 
ami  with  radius  and  ulna  anchylosed.    Extremities  (all)  with  five  digits. 

MACROSCELIDINAE.      (A.) 

Incisor  (i  or  $)  teeth  exiguous  or  absent  in  upper  jaw.  Skull  broad  between  orbits ; 
with  the  snout  much  produced;  with  a  distinct  postorbital  process  bounding 
the  orbits  behind ;  with  the  pterygoid  fossa  not  protended  to  tue  hinder  margin 
of  palate.  Palate  completely  ossified.  Infraorbital  canal  very  long.  Lower 
jaw  with  its  angle  very  short.  YertebrsQ  characteristic ;  lumbar  eight ;  cervical 
with  spines  moderate.  Fore-arm  with  radius  and  ulna  separate.  Extremities 
(all)  with  four  digits. 

R  H  YNCHOCYOXIN  AE.     (  B. ) 
A.     MACROSCELIDINAE. 
Genera. 

Mscrcelides,  A.  Smith,    1829=£nmeres,    I.   Geoffr.    St.-Hil.,  1829=Bhinomys, 

Lichtenstein,  1833. 
Petrodromns,  Peters,  1846. 


Rhynchocyon,  Peters,  1847. 


B.     RHYNCHOCYOXfNAE. 
Gtnus* 

EKINACEOIDEA. 

lY,    EBIKACEIDAE. 

SUBFAMILIES. 


Erinaceids  with  a  rudimentary  tail,  and  pelage  in  which  robdst  spines  are  devel- 
oped. Skull  comparatively  broad ;  with  the  muzzle  short ;  scarcely  constricted 
between  the  orbits.  Foramina  sphenopalatinum  and  rotundum  near  each  other. 
Palate  imperfectly  ossified ;  with  two  elongated  vacuities.  Teeth  :  Pm.,  } ;  I.,  i  i 
last  molar  (M.,  })  much  reduced ;  upper  I.,  f  X  2 ;  canine  teeth  small  (each 
generally  with  two  roots. )  Vertebrse  modified ;  axis  with  the  spinous  process 
▼ery  slight ;  sacral  three.  Pelvis  with  the  ischial  tuberosities  little  prolonged 
backwards. 

ERINACEINAE.      (A.) 

EriDaceids  with  a  more  or  less  developed  tail,  and  pelage  with  no  decided  spines. 
Sknll  comparatively  narrow,  with  the  muzzle  more  or  less  elongated,  more  or  . 
less  constricted  between  the  orbits.  Foramina  sphenopalatinum  and  rotundum 
remote  from  each  other.  Palate  completely  ossified ;  without  vacuities.  Teeth : 
Pm.,  I ;  I., }  ;  last  molars  well  developed ;  canine  teeth  enlarged  (with  one  or  two 
roots).  Vertebrae  modified ;  axis  with  the  spinous  process  enlarged ;  sacral 
four  or  five.    Pelvis  with  the  ischial  tuberosities  much  prolonged  backwards. 

GYMNURINAE.     (B.) 
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A.  ERINACEINAE. 

Genera* 
Erinaceus,  Linn. 

Erinacens,  Fitz.,  1867. 

Hemiechinus,  Fitz.,  1867. 

Ateleriz,  Pomel,  1848,=PeroechiBiu,  Fits.,  1867. 

B.  6TMNURINAE. 

Gaaero. 

(Jjninora,  Yigon  and  Horsfield,  1827,=Echino8orex,  Blainv.,  1638. 
Iljlomys,  8.  Miill.  and  Schlegel,  1643. 

SORICOIDEA. 

y.   TALPIDAE. 

SUBFABaUES. 

I.  Skall  with  pterygoid  region  not  inflated :  with  a  distinct  pterygoid  fotsa ;  with 
thelower  jaw  extended  Mow  nnder  the  ascending  ramus.  Teeth:  I.,}orf.  Ster- 
nam  with  a  manubrium  of  moderate  size.  Fore  limbs  moderate  and  fitted  for 
simple  progression.  Scapula  with  a  metacromion  process.  Clavicle  elongated. 
Humerus  subcylindrical.    Carpos  with  no  sickle-sliaped  bone. 

MYOGALDIAE.    M 

II.  Skull  with  pterygoid  region  inflated;  with  no  distinct pteiygoid  fossa;  with  the 
lower  jaw  contracted  under  the  ascending  ramus.  Teeth:  i.,7H*  Sternum  with 
the  manubrium  very  elongated.  Fore  limbs  enlarged  and  modified  for  digging. 
Scapula  with  no  metacromion  process.  Clavicle  short  and  broad.  Humerus 
broad  and  enlarged  at  its  angles.    Carpus  with  an  enlai^d  sickle-shaped  bone. 

TALPIKAE.    (B.) 
A.      TALPINAB. 

Oenera» 

(Talp«.») 
Talpa,  Linn.,  1758.  t 
Mogera,  Pomel,  1848.  t 
Parascaptor,  Gill,  1875.^ 
Scaptocnirus,  A.  Miloe-Ed wards,  1867. 
Scaptonyx,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  1872. 

(Condylurie.) 

Condylura,Illiger,  1811,  =iA8tromycter,  Harris,  1825,=Rhinaster,  Wagler,  1830. 

(Scalopes.) 

Scalops,  Cuvier,  1800==Ta1pa8orex,  Lesson,  1827,  (notSchinz). 
Scapanus,  Pomel,  1848.  || 

B.     MTOGALINAE. 
Genera. 

(Mygalse.) 

Desman,  Lac,  1798,  (fide|BlaiDv.  )=Mygale,  Cuv.,  1800  (not  Lstreille,  1802,;,= 
Galemys,  Kaup,  1829,=Mygale,  Fischer,  1829,=Caprios,  Wagler,  1830. 
Myogale,  Gray. 
Galemys,  Gray. 

*  The  genus  Talpa^  as  adopted  by  most  authors,  seems  to  comprise  three  forms,  which  con- 
sistency to  the  principles  in  vogue  among  therologists  entails  differentiation  into  as  mao7 
genera. 

t  Talpa.— Teeth :  M.,  f ;  Pm.,  J ;  C.,{;  1,3x2.    Type  Talpa  europaa. 

t  Mogera.— Teeth  :  M.,  |:  Pm.,);  C.,i;  I.,fx2.    Typ®  Talpa  mognra. 

QParascaptor— Teeth:  M.,J;  Pm.,  };  C.,i;  I.,  |X2.    Type  Ta//»a  ^ifcvra Blyth. 

II  **NoTA. — Ce  troisidme  genre  diffdre  des  scalops  par  la  position  lat^raleet  non  sup^rieui^ 
de  Touverture  des  narines,  et  par  la  formule  dentaire  comprenant  uue  interm^diaire  8iip<!- 
rieure  et  trois  inf6rieures  de  plus.  Les  esp^ces  sont:  Scapanus  Townsendii  et  BreWT^ 
{ScaL  Townsendii  et  Breweri  Bachm.)." — Archives  sc.  pbys.  et  nat.,  IX,  247,  1848.| 


Urotnchus,  Temminck,  1842. 
Uropsilns,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  1872. 


Ill 

(Urotrichi.) 


VI.    BOBICIDAE. 
Genera, 

{Fide  A.  Milne-Edwards.  *") 
(Crocidurinse.) 

Anonrosorex,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  1870. 

Diplomesodon,  Brandt, =Sorez/  Crocidura  $  Diplomesodon,  Wagner,  1855. 

Crocidnra,  Wagler,  1832.=8orez,  Duv.,  1834. 

Crocidura,  Waffler,=Sorez  b.  Gray,  1837.=Janka8  Ehr.=Leacodon,  Fatio,= 
Mnsaranens  ^^  section  Crocidura,  Pomel,  1848,=Sorez/ Crocidnra,  Wagner, 
1855. 
Mjosorez,  Gray,  1837,  (Sorex  varins.  Smnts,)=Sorex  2^  section  Myosorex, 

Pomel,  ]848.=8orex  g  Myosorex,  Wagner,  1855. 
Pachytira,  8elyB,=Galeiny8  3«  section  Pachyura,  Pomel,  1848,=Feroculu8, 
(Kelaart,)  Wagner,  ]855,=Sorex  dFeroculus,  Wagner,  1855. 

(Soricinxe.) 

Blarina,  Gra}%  1837,=Corsira,  (Blarina,)  Gray,  1837,  (Sorex  talpoides,  Gapper.) 
=Anotas,  Wagn.,  1855,=Brachy8orez,  Duvemoy,  ]842,=:Musaraueu8  1'°  sec- 
tion Cryptotis,  Pomel,  1848,=TaIpa8orex,  Pomel,  1848. 
Sorex,  (llinn..  1758,)  Wagler,  1832,=Cor8ira,  Grav,  1837,=Hydro8orex,  Duv., 
1634,  (not  1836,)=Amphisorex,  Duv.,  1836,  (not  ia34). 
Sorex,  Linn.==Sorex  2^  section  Corsira,  Pomel,  1848,=Sorex  c  Sorex,  Wag- 
ner, 1855. 
Paradoxodon,  Wagn.,  1855,=Sorex  c  Paradoxodon,  Wa^er,  1855. 
Soriculus,  (Blyth,)  Wagner,  1855,=Sorex  b.  Soricnlns,  Wagner,  1855. 
Otisorex,  De&ay,  1842,==Sorex  3«  section  Otisorex,  Pomel,  1848. 

(Croseopinse.) 

Hydrogale,  Pomel,  1848,  t( provisional,  )=Sorex  4«  section  Hydrogale,  Pomel, 
ld48  ""'Neofiorei  Baird 

Crossopus,  Wagl.,'  1832,=Hydro8orex,  Duv.,  1836,  (not  ]834,)=Pinalia,  Gray, 
(ex  MSS.,)  l£{7,=GalemyB  2^  section  Crussopus  Pomel,  1848,=Sorex  a.  Cros- 
sopus, Wagner,  18^. 

Nectogale,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  1870. 

CENTETOIDEA . 

YII.    GENTBTIBAS. 

SUBFAMILIES. 

1.  Centetids  with  a  squat  form,  rudimentary  tail,  and  well-de6ned  spines  developed 
in  pelage.    Skull  not  constricted  behind  the  orbits;  with  the  squamosal  bones 
expanded  outwards    and  backwards.    Teeth :  Pm.,  i2i ;  I>i  $^f  X  2  (Pm.,  f ;  < 
I.,  J;  or  Pm.,  };  I.,  J;  orPm.,  J;  I.,  J;  or  Pm.,  J;  I.,  f). — Peculiar  to  Mad- 
agascar. 

CENTETINAE.     (A.    ) 

2.  Centetids  with  a  protracted  form,  elongated  tail,  and  no  distinct  spines  in  pelage. 
Skull  slightly  constricted  behind  the  orbits ;  with  the  squamosal  bones  expanded 
oatwards  and  forwards.    Teeth:  Pm.,  |;  I.,  |X2. — Peculiar  to  West  Indies. 

SOLENODONTINAE.     (B.) 

*Beeherches  sur  les  mammifdres,  pp.  255-259,  1872.  The  groups  ending  in  **in8e," 
named  by  Edwards,  are  not  subfamilies,  (nor  even  of  the  value  of  *'  groups,")  as  under- 
stood in  this  article. 

t*'4*  section.  Hydrogale  Fom.  Pieds  frang^s  k  longs  poils;  oreilles  cach6es  par  les  poils, 
second  lobe  de  I'incisive  sup6rieure  s6par6  en  une  dent  aistiucte  ;  si  ce  caractdre  se  confir- 
iQ&it,  ce  type  pourrait  dtre  4n^  en  un  genre  distinct :  JET.  fimhripes^  Tes^dce  est  le  aortz 
^m6npejr  Bachm." — Archives  des  sc  phys.  et  nat.,  IX,  248,  1848. 

This  genus  is  undoubtedly  congeneric  with  Neosorex,  Baird,  and  includes  at  least  two 
species,  viz:  (I)  Hydrogale  oalu3tri8=Sorex palustris.  Rich.,  (with  which  Sorex fimbripes, 
Bachman,  notwithstanding  the  discrepencies  between  the  descriptions,  is  perhaps  identi- 
cal,) and  (2)  Hydrogale  navigator^=.Stosorex  navigator^  Baird. 
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A.      CENTETINAE. 
Gtnera. 

Tenrec,  Luc,  1798,=Centete8,  Illig^er,  18U.=Setiger,  I.  Geoff.  St.-Hil.,  1820,= 

Centenes,  Desm.,  l820,=Eteocle8,  Gray,  1821. 
Echinodes,   Pomel,   1849,  (not    characterized,  )=Heinicentetes,   Mivart,    1871,= 

Ericius,  Giebel,  1871. 
Ericulus,  I.  Geoff.  St-Hil.,  1839. 

Echinops,  Martin,  1838,  (not  Linn.)=Echinogale,  A.  Wagner,  1840. 
1  Geogale,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  1872. 

B.     SOLENODONTINAE. 

Genua, 

SolenodoD,  Brandt,  1833. 

VIII.    POTAMOOALIDAE. 

Genera* 

Tota.mnfrtL[e,*  Du  Cbaillu,  1860,  (provisional  genas  proposed  for  Cynogale  yelox, 
Da  Chail)u,)=M7thom7s,  Gray,  1861,=:Potamogale,  Allman,  1863,=Bayonia, 
Barbosa  da  Bocage,  1869. 

CHR7S0CHL0R0IDEA. 

IX.    CHBTSOCHLOBIDAE. 
Genera, 

Chrysochloris,  Lac,  1798.=Aspalax,  Wagler,  (not  Oliy.  Desm.) 
AmblysomnS;  Pomel,  1848,t=:Cnalcocbloris,  Miyart,  1867. 

M.  Grandidier  (Rev.  et  Mag.  ZooL,  1S7L,  p.  50)  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  Insectivore  (Oryzorictes  hova\  translated  in  part  in  *<The 
Zoological  for  in  1870,"  (p.  9) ;  but  insufficient  data  are  given  for  the  de- 
termination of  its  relations,  and  the  nnmber  of  the  volume  containing 
the  original  description  is  not  at  hand. 

^Animal,  Allman, Tr.  Zool.  Soc,  VI,  pi.  l,-|-figs.  1-5.  Skeleton,  Allman,  Tr.  Zool.  Soc, 
VI,  pi.  2.  Skul,  Allman,  Tr.  Zool.  Soc,  VI,  figs.  6  (aboye),  7  (below),  8  (lower  jaw  and 
its  teetb).    Intestinal  canal,  Allman,  Tr.  Zool.  Soc,  VI,  fig.  9  (terminal  portion). 

t'*  Genre  Chrytochlora.  (II  y  a  an  sous-type  ayant  nne  molaire  de  moins  ^chaqae 
micboire,  et  d^poaryii  de  la  balle  ossease  de  la  tempe  qui,  cbez  les  autres,  fiiit  partie  de 
Toreille  interne  ainsi  soulevde  en  dedans.  Amblysomus.y^ — Archiyes  sc.  pbys.  et.  fnat.,  IX, 
247,  1848. 


APPENDIX. 


Pending  the  publication  of  a  revised  monograph  of  the  iusectivores  of 
the  United  States  (which  will  probably  be  soon  undertaken  in  part  at 
least  by  Dr.  Elliott  Ooues),  a  list  of  those  works  in  which  the  most  re- 
liable information  respecting  various  species  may  be  found  will  perhaps 
be  acceptable.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited  in  the  foot-notes 
to  the  preceding  paper,  the  following  will  be  the  most  serviceable,  and 
therein  references  to  various  other  sources  of  information  can  be  found. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  families  Soricidae  and  Talpidse^the 
only  ones  represented  in  tJie  North  American  fauna — are  also  contrasted 
in  detail  in  parallel  columns,  and  their  common  characters  extended 
across  their  respective  columns. 

The  tables  thus  given  are  extracted  from  the  series  prepared  to  bring 
the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  of  the  several  families  of 
Insectivora  into  more  prominent  relief. 

So  far  as  the  Soricidte  are  concerned,  the  characters  common  to  all 
their  known  members  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely ;  but  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  family  TalpidaB,  as  here  accepted,  the  range  ot 
variation  is  much  more  considerable,  and  the  purpose  here  being  simply 
to  exhibit  those  characters  in  which  all  the  members  of  one  family 
differ  from  all  those  of  the  other,  the  features  not  answering  for  this 
purpose  are  eliminated  from  the  comparison.  It  is  probable,  however,^ 
that  the  contrast  might  be  extended  considerably  more  than  has  now 
been  done,  but  there  are  several  genera  which  have  not  yet  been  de- 
scribed in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  more  extended  exhibition  of  the 
common  characters  to  be  given. 

The  descriptions  thus  contrasted  have  been  generalized  from  a  com^ 
parison  of  skeletons  and  skulls  of  the  American  and  European  types  of 
the  superfamily.  The  only  genus  of  the  Talpidse  so  represented  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  skeleton  is  Urotrichm  ;  of 
that  form  I  have  only  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  very  imper- 
fect skull  which  nearly  twenty  years  ago  served  Professor  Baird  as  the 
type  of  bis  Urotrichus  Oibbsiiy  the  attempts  since  made  to  obtain  other 
examples  of  the  species  not  having  been  successful. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  disguised  that  the  differential  char- 
acters offered  by  the  two  families  here  distinguished  are  very  numerous 
and  salient,  and  the  common  characters  comparatively  few.  It  may 
ther^ore  be  an  open  question  whether  the  two  should  not  be  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  "  superfamilies"  (•'  Soricoidea  ^  and  "  TalpoideaP) :  the  writer 
will  only  urge  in  favor  of  the  valuation  here  assigned,  the  apparent  closer 
unity  between  the  two  than  between  either  and  any  other  family  of 
insectivores  and  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  common  char- 
acters furnished  by  the  agreement  in  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth ; 
from  the  paint  d'appui  thus  secured,  the  appreciation  of  the  respective 
characters  of  the  two  groups  seems  to  be  facilitated,  and  though  the 
differences  are  many  the  agreements  are  more  numerous  than  in  com- 
parison with  any  other  form,  and  are  likewise  supported  by  coincidences 
which  may  be  of  little  account  by  themselves,  but  in  the  aggregate  be- 
come quite  significant. 

5  O 
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If,  on  the  otber  band,  the  members  of  either  family  are  compared  with 
those  of  others  here  admitted,  which  have  been  combined  with  them, 
the  differences  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  radical,  and  this  remark 
applies  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  two  forms  respecting  which  the  old 
and  superficial  ideas  are  most  persistent,  that  is,  the  Talpidse  and 
ChrysochloridsB.  The  external  similarity  as  to  form  in  these  gronps  i:;: 
great.  The  osteological  and  dental  differences  are  greater  than  between 
any  other  forms  of  the  suborder  Bestia3. 


L— CONTRASTED  CHARACTERS  OFSORICID.E  ANDTALPID.E. 

SKULL. 


{Teeth.) 


SOBICID^. 


I 


Talpid^. 


Teeth  of  upper  jaw : 

M.  3,  Pm.  1-2,  C.  1, 1.  2-4x2 ; 


Teeth  of  upper  jaw : 

M.3,  Pm.3-5,  C.  1, 1.2-3x2; 


true  molars  mostly — i.  e.,  M.  1  and  M.  2 — with  four  primary  (but  gener- 
ally reduced  to  three  by  coalescence  of  the  median)  external  and  two 
primary  and  mote  elevated  internal  cusps ;  the  outer  and  inner  connected 
together  by  oblique  ridges,  and  thus  circumscribing  two  re-entering 
triangular  areas  pointed  inwards;  with  an  internal  ledge  bearing  a 
cusp  along  its  inner  wall ; 


but  with  no  (well-developed)  sec- 
ondary lower  ledge  behind  the  prin 
cipal  internal  one. 

Teeth  of  lower  jaw : 

M.  3,  Pm.  3-5,  C.  1, 1. 3-1  x  2. 

True  molars  with  two  primary 
external  cusps — u  e.,  anterior  and 
posterior — and  three  primary  inter- 
nal cusps — i.  e,j  an  anterior,  an  an* 
tero-median — (the  postero-median 
being  suppressed),  and  a  posterior: 


also  with  a  well-developed  sec- 
ondary lower  ledge  behind  the  prin- 
cipal internal  one. 

« 
Teeth  of  lower  jaw : 

M.3,  Pm.  1-2,  C.  1,1. 1x2. 

True  molars  with  two  primary 
external  cusps — i.  6.,  anterior  and 
posterior — and  four  primary  inter- 
nal cusps — i,  c,  an  anterior,  two  me- 
dian— (the  postero-median  some- 
times coalescent  with  the  antero- 
median), and  a  posterior ; 

the  antero-external  cusp  connected 
"with  the  anterior  and  antero-me- 
dian  internal  by  ridges,  and  thus 
circumscribing  a  triangular  area ; 

the  postero-external  cusp  con- 
nected with  the  posterior  internal 
cusp  and  with  the  ridge  near  and 
from  the  antero-internal  to  the  me- 
dian internal  cusp,  thus  defining  a 
trapezoidal  area : 

Premolars,  canines,  and  incisors  varying  greatly  among  the  TalpidiP, 
but  little  among  the  Soricidse. 


the  antero-external  cusp  connected 
with  the  anterior  and  antero-me- 
dian  internal  by  ridges,  and  thus 
describing  a  triangular  area ; 

the  postero-external  cusp  connected 
with  the  posterior  internal  as  well 
as  with  the  median  or  postero-me- 
dian  internal  by  ridges,  and  thus 
circumscribing  a  triangular  area: 
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SOBICID^. 


I 


Ialpid^. 


(Cranial  bones.) 

CraDiuai  with  the  contoar  conoid,  contracted  between  the  orbits; 

ilvariam  oblong-ovate  and  depressed  (mostly  with  vacuities  between 
tie  occipital  and  periotic  elements) ; 


imbdoidal  and  sagittal  ridges 
rell  defined  (lambdoidal  conlu- 
nt  with  the  post-glenoid  process  of 
be  squamosal); 

icciput  inclined  forwards,  and  with 
10  median  protuberance  above  the 
'oramen  magnum ; 

Mx^ipital  condyles  strongly  con- 
verging ; 

foramen  magnum  extending  little 
forwards ; 

occipito-sphenoid  bones  narrowed 
between  periotic  regions; 

large  apertures  at  the  base  of  the 
ftkall ; 


lambdoidal    and    sagittal    ridges 
quite  obsolete ; 


occiput  curved  forwards,  and  with 
a  median  vertical  protuberance 
above  the  foramen  magnum ; 

occipital  cond^ies  slightly  converg- 
ing; 

foramen  magnum  extending  far 
forwards ; 

occipito-sphenoid  bones  widened 
between  periotic  regions ; 

no  apertures  at  the  base  of  the 
skull ; 


mesopterygoid  fossa  not  continued  backwards  in  an  excavation  of  the 
basis  cranii ; 

tympanic  bone  united  with  the 
contiguous  bones,  (irregular,)  and 
a  bulla  thereby  developed ; 


tympanic  bone  loosely  connecting 
mth  the  contiguous  bones,  annu- 
lar, and  no  bulla  developed ; 


paroccipital  process  none ; 

mastoid  process  developed ; 

postglenoid  process  of  squamosal 
very  large ; 


tupra-orbital  and  supra- temporal 
loof  developed,  continuous,  and 
therefore  no  post-orbital  i)rocess 
differentiated; 

{leDoid  surface  an  extensive  ob- 
Ique  furrow,  (extending  down- 
wards and  inwards,)  with  well-ex- 
^vated  sockets  at  the  extremities, 
id  bounded  by  well-developed 
itero- verted    post-glenoid    proc- 


mastoid  process,  none ; 

post  glenoid  process  of  squamosal 
undeveloped ; 

supraorbital  and  supra-temporal 
roof  obsolete,  and  no  post-orbital 
process  developed ; 


glenoid  surface  high  up  and  very 
small  and  superficial,  and  bounded 
by  no  post-glenoid  processes ; 


^gomatic  arch  undeveloped. 


zygom«atic  process  a  slender  rod. 
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SOBICIDAE. 


I 


{Cranial  foramina,) 


Talpidaf. 


Ante-orbital  foramen  arched  over 
by  an  oblique  thread-like  bridge, 
and  very  open  5 


An  te-orbital  foramen  covered  in  by 
a  wide  wall,  very  contracted  at  an- 
terior entrance,  and  pockeMike  in 
fh)ut  of  orbit; 

foramen  rotundum  and  sphenoidal  fissures  confluent  in  a  single  vacuity ; 

carotid  foramen  developed ; 

glenoid  foramen  none ; 

alisphenoid  canal  none. 

{Lotcer  jaw,) 


Horizontal  rami  short  and  stout; 
ascending  rami  diverted  outwards 
and  stout;  the  condyles  directed  ob- 
liquely inwards  and  forwards,  and 
ending  at  the  internal  ends  in  acute 
tubercles ; 


Horizontal  rami  elongated  and 
slender;  ascending  rami  almost 
erect  and  thin ;  the  condyles  pro- 
duced backwards,  and  developed 
as  small  trauserve  knobs ; 


the  coronoid  processes  small,  and 
with  no  cavities  at  their  bases. 


the  coronoid  processes  stout,  and 
each  with  a  pockeMike  cavity  at 
the  base. 

TEBTEBR^. 

Vertebne :  d- 12  - 15  +  Z.  5  -  7  (=19-20)  +  «.  5  -  6. 

cervical  with  neurapophyses  very  |  cervical  with  nenrapophyses  nar 
rudimentary;  with  hypapophyses 
well  developed ; 

dorsal  with  very  small  or  (in  front) 
obsolete  spinous  processes ; 


rowantero-posteriorly;  with  hypa- 
pophyses obsolete ; 

dorsal  (except  last  3  or  4)  with 
small  spinous  processes ; 


with  well*develoi>ed  antero-lateral  processes ; 
)iypenii>ophyses  well   developed;     hyperapophyses obsolete ; 


lumbar    with 
ossicles. 


no   hypapophysial     lumbar  with  aatogenoos  hypaiK>- 

physial  ossicles  (beneath  their  in- 
.  terspaces). 


FOR£  JLIXB  A^D  APPKNBAGES. 


(Scnpula.) 

Scapula  rather  short  and  broad.  Scapula  very  long  and  narrow, 
with  its  distsU  margin  obliquely  with  its  distal  pcvtion  abruptly  en- 
tninc3iitedf  Imt  with  rounded  an>  •  larged  and  more  or  less  clavate. 
gles. 

Clavicle  quite  long,  slender,  and        Clavicle  more  or  less  shorty  it>- 


simply  axtiied  vQ^^^^rtx  nnitorm  in 
all  the  geneim  examined  ^« 


bust«  and  quite  straight  (varying 
creaily  otherwise  in  the  aeveral| 
foimsyi 
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{Sternum.) 


Sternam  with  manabriam  widest 
near  the  middle  and  more  or  less 
keeled ; 


Sternum  with  mannbriam  widest 
towards  the  front  and  not  at  all 
keeled; 

with  stemebers  narrow,  and  carinate  or  elevated  at  the  middle. 

{Fore  limh.) 

Fore  limbs  varying  greatly,  modified  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
the  more  or  less  fossorial  adaptation  in  the  various  genera,  their  primary 
modifications  differentiating  into  subfamilies  (see  Talpinw  and  Myoga- 
lince);  radius  and  ulna  always  separate }  digits  five : 

carpus  with  no  os  intermedium.     |  carpus  with  an  os  intermedium. 

huo)  limb  and  appendages. 

{Pelvis.) 

Pelvis  very  long  and  narrow ;  the  ossa  innominata  parallel  with  the 
vertebral  column;  the  ilia  very  narrow  and  anchylosed  with  the  sacrum  ; 
the  ischia  and  pubis  parallel,  inclosing  narrow  thyroid  foramina,  and 
produced  towards  their  inferior  posterior  angles ;  the  pubes  more  or  less 
widely  diverging  and  separated  from  each  other ; 

pabes  distant  in  front  |  pubes  approximated  in  front. 

{Hind  limb.) 

Femur  robust,  straight,  with  a  large  trochanter  nearly  as  termiaal  as 
the  articular  head,  and  with  a  smaller  one  lower  down  and  near  the 
taberosities  of  the  distal  extremities  subequal: 

tibia  and  fibula  wide  apart  below  their  heads  for  the  proximal  third 
or  half  of  their  length,  and  soldered  together  at  their  distal  portions ; 

tibia  more  or  less  sigmoidally  curved,  with  its  proximal  portion  com- 
pressed ;  with  an  anterior  triangular,  flattened  surface  widening  towards 
its  head,  and  with  an  external  apophysis  or  hook ; 

fibala  nearly  straight,  and  towards  its  proximal  end  sending  out  crests 
terminating  in  hooks  or  tubercles. 

Pes  normally  developed;  tarsus  with  the  seven  ossicles  regularly 
proportioned  to  each  other :  calcaneum  with  an  internodistal  apophysis ; 
astragalus  with  the  articular  concavities  on  the  same  axis ;  scaphoid 
moderate,  normally  excavated  for  the  astragalus,  aud  with  a  large  sur- 
face of  attachment  for  the  cuboid ;  cuboid  elongated ;  cuneiforms  more 
or  less  subequally  developed,  oblong,  and  parallel. 

Digits  five,  normally  related  to  each  other. 

VISCERA. 

Intestinal  canal  with  no  ca^cal  diverticulum. 

EXTERNAL  FEATURES. 

Pelage  with  fine  and  soft  hair  or  fur. 
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IL— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL  WORKS. 

Harlan  (Richard,  M.  D)  Faana  Americana  :  beinf^  a  description  of  the  mammiferoDs&ni 
mala  inhabiting  North  America.  Philadelphia:  published  by  Anthony  Finlej.  J.Hard- 
ing, printer.    1825.     [«vo.  318  pp.  I  1.] 

Dr.  Harlan  admitted  in  the  "  Family  Inscctivora"  (p.  S4)  four  genera  and  teo  species, 
viz: — 

Sorez  (p.  24),  4  sp. 

Scalops  (p.  ^^0),  2  sp.   (=  1  sp. ). 

Condylura  (34),  38p.  (=  1  sp  ). 

Talpa  (p.  41),  1  sp.  (erroneously  introduced). 

The  Talpa  European  Lin.,  was  admitted,  without  the  slightest  criticism  or  comment, 
into  the  American  fauna  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  record  of  a  mole  ("  Talpa 
americanat  black  mole,  Bartram's  manuscript,  notes,'*  Jide  Harlan, >p.  43)  in  a  di&rv, 
or  '*a  calendar  of  natural  history,"  kept  by  William  Bartram,  and  wnich  was,  as  Har- 
lan said,  "never  intended  for  publication."  Doubtless,  Bartram  had  reference  simplj 
to  the  common  mole  of  Philadelphia  (Sealopa  aquaticus),  Harlan's  description  was 
adapted  from  Desmaiest.  Nevertheless,  a  recent  uncritical  European  writer  (Dr.J.  L. 
Fitzinger)  has  attributed  a  species  to  this  country,  nothwithstanaing  its  repudiation  br 
all  other  authors. 

Godman  (John  D.,  M.  D.)    American  natural  history. 

Volume  1[-]  Volume  II.  Parti. — Mastology. — Philadelphia:  II.  C.  Carey  &  I.  Lea— 

Chestnnt-street,  R.  Wright,  printer.    1826.     [8vo,  volume  I,  eng.  title,  XVI+17-3C.* 

pp.,  21  pi. ;  volume  II,  eng.  title,  331  pp.,  19  pi.] 
Volume  III.   Part  1. — Mastology. — Philadelphia:   Carey,   Lea    &  Carey— Chestnut 

street.     1828.   [Eng.  title,  264  pp., 9  pi.] 

Three  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  the  last  being  in  a  single  volume. 

Dr.  Godman  has  recognized,  in  the  ''Family  II  (of  Ferse). — Insectivora"  (p.  73), 
three  genera  and  five  species,  viz  : — 

Sorex  (p.  74),  3  sp. 
Scalops  (p.  81),  1  sp. 
Condylura  (p.  97),  1  sp. 

Audubon  (John  James)   and    John  Bachman.    The  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North 

America 

Vol.L   New-York:  published  by  J.  J.  Audubon.   MDCCCXLVL   [xiv,  (1,)  389  pp: 

pi.  1-50.] 
Vol.  II.  New-York  :  published  by  V.  G.  Audubon.    MDCCCLI.    [Title.  334  pp.,  1 1 ; 

pi  51-100. 
Volume  III.  New  York:  published  by  V.  G.  Audubon.     1854.    [1  p.  1.,  v,  348  pp.,  1 
1.;  pi  101-155.— Entitled,  *' The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America."] 

The  authors,  in  the  several  volumes  of  their  work  (no  systematic  arrangement  hat- 
ing been  followed),  admitted  three  genera  and  eighteen  species,  viz  : — 

Sorex  parvTis,  II,  145  (Bd.  56:  doubtful). 

carolinensis,  II,  176  (Bd.  45:  Blarina  caroUnensis). 

Ealustris,  III,  108  (Bd.  55  :  doubtful). 
»ekayi,  HI,  246  (Bd.  36  :    Btarina  Ulpoida). 
longirostris.  III,  249  (Bd.  30 :  Sorez  personatus), 
Forsteri,  III,  310  (Bd.  22). 
Cooperi.  Ill,  311  (Bd.  27). 
fimbripes.  III,  312  (Bd.  55:  doubtful), 
personatus,  HI,  314  (Bd.  30). 
Richardsonii,  III,  334  (Bd.  24). 
brevicaudus.  III,  331  (Bd.  42 :  Blarina  brevicauda), 
Scalops  aquaiicus,  I,  81  (Bd.  60). 

Breweri,  II,  173  (Bd.  68 :  8.  {Scapanus)  Bretceri). 
Townsendii,  III,  217  (Bd.  65 :  S,  (Scapanus)  Townsendii). 
argentatus,  HI,  252  (Bd.63). 

seneus.  III,  321  (Bd.  65:  S,  (Scapanus)  Totcnsendii), 
latimanus,  HI,  323  (Bd.  65:  doubtful). 
Condylura  cristata,  II,  139  (Bd.71). 

Baird  (Spencer  Fullerton).  Mammals  of  North  America;  the  descriptions  of  species  based 
chiefly  on  the  collections  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution Witli 
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ei^htj'seven  plates  of  original  figares,  illastratinff  the  genera  and  species,  and  including 
iletAiijB  of  external  form  and  osteology.  Philaaelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1659. 
[4to.  4  p.  1.,  xi-xxxiv.  735  pp.  -f  (part  II,  1-55  pp.),  736-764  pp.,  87  pi.  (29  col.)— $10  ; 
withcol.pl.  $15.] 

Prof.  Baird  recognized  the  following  groups  and  number  of  species  : — 

Admit*    Donbt- 

Soricidse : —  ted-        'il- 

Neosorez(p.  11) 1  (1  new). 

8orex(p.l3) 12    +    4  (7  new), 

Blanna(p.36) 7  (3  new). 

Talpide  :— 

ScaloDS    5  Scalops  (p.  58) 2 

°^^®P'    )  Scapanns  (p.  58 2    -f    1 

CondYlura(p.  71) 1 

Urotnchns  (p.  76) ; 1  (1  new). 

Allen  (J.  A.)  Catalogue  of  the  mammals  of  Massachusetts;  with  a  critical  revision  of  the 
species.     <  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  I,  No.  8  =  pp.  143-252,  1  1.,  1869. 

Mr.  Allen  has  greatly,  reduced  the  number  of  species  admitted  by  his  predecessors, 
and  has  only  recognized  seven  as  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  viz  : — 

Soricidie : — 
Neosorez  (p.  211),     1  =  Sorex,  doubtful  sp.  ot  Baird. 
Sorex  (p.  212),  3  +  1  =  4  sp.  of  Baird. 
Blarina,  1  =  7  sp,  of  Baird. 
Scalops,  2  =  2  sp.  of  Baird. 

The  following  article,  although  more  fragmentary  and  of  less  general  interest  than  the 
preceding,  is  noteworthy  as  containing  the  original  descriptions  of  several  of  the  best 
koown  American  insectivores  : — 

Oapper  (Dr.  — ).    Observations  on  the  quadrupeds  found  in  the  district  of  Upper  Canada 
extending  between  York  and  Lake  Simcoe,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  their  geographical 
distribution  as  well  as  of  describing  some  species  hitherto  unnoticed.     <  Zool.  Journ.  V, 
201-207,  1830. 
Contains  description  and  figure  of  the  Sorex  talpoides. 

Sorex  Forsteri  (p.  201,  pi.  7  =  Sorex platyrhinus,  Baird),  Sorex  talpoides,  n.  sp.  (p.  208, 
pi.  8  =  Blarina  talpoides,  Baiid,  Allen). 

Gilpin  (J.  Bernard).  On  the  mammalia  of  Nova  Scotia.  No.  II.  [Talpidae.Vespertili- 
lonidie,  Felidse,  Canidee.]  <  Trans. Nova  Scotian last.  Nat.  Sc«  (Hal.),  II,  part  )II,  art. 
l=pp.  8-15,  1884. 

TALPID^.* 

TALPINJU. 

Scalopes. 

Birriogton  (Daines).  Account  of  a  mole  [Scalops f]  from  North  America:  In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Maty,  sec.  R.  S.,  from  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  F.  R.  S.  <Philos  Trans.  Royal 
Soc.  Loud.,  LXI,  art.  xxxiv  =  pp.  292-293,  1771. 

Woodruff  (Samuel).  The  mole  (Scalops  Canadensis,  Cuv.)  carnivorous.  <  Am.  Jour.  Sc. 
&Arte,  xxviii,  16S-17i,  1835. 

Bftchman(J.)  Observations  on  the  genus  Scalops,  (shrew  moles,)  with  descriptions  of 
the  species  found  in  North  America.  <(  Abstract)  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  I,  40-41  ; 
1S4I ;  (in  full)  Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  No.  1,  art.  Ill  =  pp.  26-35,  Jan.  1342. 

Cusin  (John).    [Remarks  on  a  new  species  of  Scalops — S.  metaUefcens—tTom  Oregon.] 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  VI,  242,  1853. 
Not  described. 

Le  Conte  (John).  [Remarks  on  the  specimens  of  Scalops  in  the  collection  of  the  academy.] 
<Proc  Acad.  Nat.8c.  Phila.,  VI,  326-327, 1853. 

Kennicott  (Robert).    Zoology  of  Illinois.    The  silvery  shrew  mole,  or  eround  mole  of  Illi- 
nois—Scalops  argentatus,  Aud.  &  Bach.     <The  Prairie  Farmer,  XVI,  No.  50,  Dec.  11, 
lb56. 

'The  following  artlolei  are  alao  noteworthy  : — 

fi^darit  (M. )  Mannels  Roret. — Le  chanaeur  tanpler  on  Tart  de  prendre  lei  tanpei  [talpaj  par  dei  raoyeni 
ran  et  faeUei ;  pr6c6d6  de  lear  bistoire  natnrelle  ....  Noavelle  6dltion,  aagmentAe  d'aa  tralt6  lor  la 
dcttfactioD  del  animauz  et  dei  inMctfci  nnliiblea  an  )ardinage.  Oavrage  onA  de  figarei.  Parii,  la 
librairie  eocyclop6diqoe  de  Roret,  .  .  .   1850.   [18mo,  83  pp.  2  pi. J 

Him»r(Dr.  Th.)  Die  Sehnaatze  dea  Maalwarfi  fTalpa]  aU  Taatwerkzeng.  <ArchiT.ftlrinikroik.Anat., 
Vn,  181-191,  pi.  17.  1872. 
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Giebel  (C.  G.)  Oateologische  EiffenihiimUchkeiten  des  nordamerikaDiscben  Wassennail- 
(Scalopus  aquaticas).     <Zeitschr.  geaammi.  Natarw.  Halle,  XII,  395-405,  ]d58. 

Fowler  (Augustas).    Woodcock  and  moles.     <Am.  Nat,  lY,  p.  761, 1871. 

Peters  (W.)  Vber  neue  Eichhomarten  [Sciuridie]  ana  Mexico.  Costa  Rica  and  GuianA,  «(.> 
wietiber  Scalops  Uuimanus  Bachmann.  <Monat8b.  K.  Pr.  Akad.  Wissensch.  Berlin,  1^1. 
652-656. 

SeaUfps  Uuimanui  (Bachman*0  type   in  Berlin  Mnseum)  =  5c.  Towmsemdi   Badunsn. 
Baird  (p.  656)." 

Condylura. 

'Godman  (J.  D.)    Note  on  the  genus  Condjlora  of  Illtger.  <^Joar.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbilt.. 
V,  109-116,  1885. 

Harris  (T.  W.)  Description  of  a  nondescript  species  of  the  genus  Condylura  (C.  prasiiuta; 
<Boston  Jour.  Phil.  11,580-583.  1825;  Phil.  Mag.  (Tilloch's),  LXVII,  191-193.  Ifttf. 

Billings  (E.)  On  the  star-nosed  mole  ICondylura  eriaiata']  of  America,  [anon.]  *<CaD. 
Nat.  and  Geol.,  II,  art.  XXXVIII  =  pp.  446-448.  1857. 

Tennej  (Sanborn).    The  star-nosed  mole.     <Am.  Nat.,  V,  p.  314,  1871. 

Xote, — Respecting  its  appearance  in  winter. 

MYGAUK^. 

Xord  (J.  K.)    Notes  on  the  Urotrichus.     <Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  lh'64,  pp.  161-163, 

SORICID^.t 

Bachman  (J.)  Some  remarks  on  the  genus  Sorez  with  a  monograph  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can species.   <Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Se.  Phila.,  VII,  362-402,  pi.  23-24,  18.17. 

Linslej  (James  H.)  Sorex  parvus  and  Sorexbrevicaudis.  <^Am.  Jour.  Sc.  &  Arts,  XXXIX. 
388-389,  1840.  . 

Cope  (E.  D.)    On  Neosorex  albibarbis.     <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.,  1862,  188-189. 

Yerrill  (A.  E.)  List  of  the  species  of  the  family  Soricidee,  known  to  inhabit  New  EoglsDd. 
<Proc  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  X,  172-173,  1862. 

Yerrill  (A.  £.)  Notice  of  a  species  of  Neosorex  from  Massachusetts,  and  of  Sorex  Tbonp' 
Boni  from  Maine.     <Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  164-172,  1862. 

Verrill  (A.  £.)  [Supplementary  notice  of  Neosorex  palustris.]  <Proc.  Boston  Soc  Nat 
Hist.,  IX;  225-226,  1863. 

Gilpin  (J.  Bernard).  Soricinfie  of  Nova  Scotia.  [On  the  mammalia  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ko.  I-] 
<Trans.  Nova  Scotian  Inst.  Nat.  Sc.  (Hal.),  II,  part  II,  art.  I  =  pp.  1-4,  1863. 

tTh«  following  artielei  contain  important  Information  on  collateral  qaeitlonn  :— 

Qcoffroy  St  Hilairo  (fitieane).    Bar  lei  cipdcei  des  gcnrei  Moaaraigne  et  Mygale.     <  Annal.  Hoi.  Hist  Nat 

ParU.  XVU,  pp.  169-194. 1811. 
Qoofflroy  St.  Hilalre  (fitlcnne).    M6moirc  lar  lei  glandei  odoriffirantat  dei  Maiaralgnei.     <AnBaL  Mat 

Hht  Nat.  ParU.  1, 1815,  pp.  299-311. 
GeoflTroy  St  Hllaire  (Isidore).    M6moire  far  qnelqaes  eipdeea  nooTellei  on  pen  connnoi  da  genre  Mcw- 

raigne.  [1826. J    <M6m.  Mas.  Hiit  Nat.  Parln.  XV,  1827,  pp.  117-144. 
DoTemoy  (G.  L.)    Fragmeni  d'hiiitolre  natarelle  ear  le  genre  Maiaraigne  (Sorex).    <L'IniiUtattII,No.  70 

299, 1834.— Suite  ibid.,  VI,  No.  226, 111-142. 1838.— Iiln,  1836,  pp.  235-236.    1839.   pp.  360-^62. 
Snndevall  (Carl  J.)    Om  slilgtet  Sores,  mod  n&gra  nya  artera  beskrlfning.    <K.  8v.  Vet  Akad.  Hondl. 

(Stockholm),  1812,  pp.  163-188. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  TERRI- 
TORIES, 1874. 


By  Krnest  Inoersoll,  Zoologist. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  1, 1875. 

Sib  :  I  herewith  submit  the  sabjoined  report  of  zoological  work  done 
during  the  season  of  1874  in  conuection  with  the  survey  under  your 
charge,  and  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  yours,  &c., 

BENEST  INGEBSOLL, 

Zoologist, 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

U.  8.  Oeologistj  Washington^  D.  C. 


The  material iierein  reported  upon  is  a  collection,  chiefly  of  moUusks, 
made  by  the  writer,  in  conuection  with  the  photographic  division  of  the 
survey,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1874.  I 
was  assisted  by  Master  Frank  Smart,  of  Washington. 

Our  route  lay  from  Denver  west  into  Middle  Park,  thence  south  up 
tbe  valley  of  the  Blue  to  Hoosier  Pass,  leading  us  into  South  Park, 
from  which  we  crossed  over  to  the  Arkansas,  and  thence  through  ^oncha 
Pass  into  San  Luis  Park,  and  across  to  Saguache.  From  here  the  road 
was  west  to  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency,  and  then  southwest  through 
Antelope  Park  to  Baker's  Park,  in  the  high  mountains. 

At  this  point  the  camp  was  sUitioned ;  and  leaving  Mr.  Smart  to  collect 
liere,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Jackson  on  a  side-trip  of  nearly  three  weeks^ 
duration,  made  southwest  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  at  the  ex- 
treme corner  of  the  Territory.  On  our  return  trip  from  Baker's  Park,  we 
followed  the  Bio  Grande  to  Del  Norte,  thence  struck  across  the  San 
Lais  plain  to  the  '^  sand-hills,^  through  Musca  Pass,  Huerfano  Park, 
Wet  Mountain  Valley,  and  Oak  Greek,  and  finally  came  to  Caiion  City, 
where  I  left  the  party. 

Collections  were  made  at  nearly  every  camp  on  the  whole  route,  and 
that  they  do  not  make  a  greater  aggregate  is  due  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  writer,  the  short  time  he  was  in  the  field,  the  haste  with  which  the 
party  moved,  and  not  a  little  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  those  ob- 
jects  in  which  he  happened  to  take  the  most  interest,  and  most  desired 
to  have  completely  represented.  In  such  cases,  in  the  absence  of  speci- 
mens or  affirmative  evidence,  he  is  able  to  show  a  certain  amount  of 
negative  evidence,  which  may  be  of  value  in  future  deductions. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  localities,  remarking  upon  elevation  and  so 
forth,  at  which  collections  were  made.  The  absence  of  any  camp,  as 
Nos.  12-16,  from  this  list  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  I  was  idle, 
bat  that  nothing  of  importance  reached  home  from  that  locality. 
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LIST  OF  LOCALITIES  FROM  WHICH  SPECIMENS  WERE   BROUGHT  HOME. 

Camp  9:  Hot  Sulphur  Springs^  Middle  Parky  July  31  to  Aagast  o* 
Elevation  7,600  feet.  A  broad,  opeu  valley,  coataiHing  hot  and  cold 
springs  of  various  mineral  waters. 

Camp  9-10:  Grand  River  Valley ^  August  5.  About  7,500  feet.  Grassy 
prairies  and  river-terraces  of  coarse  gravel  covered  with  sage-brush, 
with  but  little  timber,  except  along  some  portions  of  the  river-banks. 

Camp  10 :  Mouth  of  Blue  River,  August  6-8.  About  7,500  feet.  High 
river- terraces.  Cottonwoods  and  alders  along  the  river  and  about 
springs  in  the  neighboring  hills. 

Camp  10-11 :  Blue  River  Valley^  August  8.  7,500-8,500  feet.  Same 
general  characteristics  as  above. 

Camp  11 :  Ute  Pedk^  Blue  River  Valley^  August  8.  8,500  feet.  Springy 
ground  by  a  cold  streamlet,  with  abundance  of  small  timber  and  lai- 
uriant  herbage.  Many  shells  were  collected  on  a  wooded  hill  2.000 
feet  higher  than  the  camp. 

Camp  17 :  Head  of  San  Luis  Valley j  August  14.  7,000  feet.  Luxuriant 
grass  and  herbage ;  large  pines  and  spruces.    Water  in  plenty. 

Camp  17-18:  San  Luis  Valley,  August  15.  7,600-7,200  feet  Distance 
thirty  miles,  mostly  Artemesia  plains,  very  dry  and  dusty.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  rain}'^,  now  began  to  be  clearer,  with  hot  noondays  and 
cool  nights. 

Camp  18 :  Springs,  SagtutcliCy  August  16.  About  7,200  feet.  Edge  of 
dry  plains.  The  springs  come  copiously  from  under  a  volcanic  bluff. 
and  flow  into  a  marsh,  which  drains  into  Saguache  Creek. 

Camp  19 :  Saguuche  Creek,  August  16.  Five  miles  beyond,  on  the  banks 
of  the  above  stream,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  liio  Grande,  and  waters 
a  fertile  region.    Thousands  of  cattle  are  herded  hereabouts. 

Camp  20 :  Twenty  miles  west  of  Saguache,  August  17.  9,000  feet.  Vol- 
canic caiion. 

Camp  21 :  Los  Finos  LuLian  Agency,  August  19-24.  9,000  feet.  A  fer- 
tile plain  Weltered  by  two  creeks,  and  surrounded  by  hills,  affording 
plenty  of  rain.  The  camp  was  placed  among  a  grove  of  various  trees 
by  a  little  rocky  stream.  We  remained  a  week  at  this  point ;  but  my 
time  was  largely  occupied  in  studying  the  traits  of  the  Ute  Indians, 
whose  agency  is  here. 

Camp  22 :  South  of  Los  Pinos,  August  24.  8,100  feet.  A  deex>  ravine, 
which  had  been  recently  burned  over.    Rainy. 

Camp  23 :  Timber-line  ;  divide  between  the  Ounnison  and  Rio  Orande,  Au- 
gust 25.  9,200  feet.  Timber  mostly  small;  no  pines.  Found  many 
mollusks  in  the  deep  wet  grass  early  in  the  morning. 

Camp  24 :  White  earth  River,  August  26.  8,300  feet.  A  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  emptying  in  Antelope  Park.  The  banks  were  here  cov- 
ered with  a  riotous  growth  of  brush  and  weeds. 

Camp  25 :  Jennison's  Ranch,  August  27-28.  9,300  feet.  On  the  Rio 
Orande,  between  Antelope  and  Baker  s  Parks.  Fertile  alluvial  bot- 
toms, with  plenty  of  timber  on  the  hills.    Clear,  with  frosty  nights. 

Camp  26 :  Howardsville,  Baker's  Park,  August  29-September  23.  9,300 
feet.  A  deep  valley  among  immense  trachyte  mountains.  Abundance 
of  timber  (spruce  and  the  like  and  aspen),  bushes  and  plants.  Frosty 
nights,  and  snow  toward  the  last  of  our  stay. 

Cunningham  Gulch  is  a  deep  canon  near  by,  on  the  high,  perpendicu- 
lar side  of  which,  along  trails  leading  to  silver-mines,  1  found  active 
mollusks  and  insects  at  an  altitude  of  fully  11,000  feet. 
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CA3IP  D  :  Head  of  the  Animas  Valley ^  September  3.  8,100  feet.  Southern 
slope  of  high  sierras.  A  beautiful  region  in  all  respects.  This  and 
the  four  following  localities  were  in  the  side-trip  into  the  San  Juan 
Valley. 

Camp  E  :  Animas  Parlcy  September  4.  6,350  feet.  Lower  down  the  river, 
where  the  broad  bottoms  are  somewhat  cultivated. 

CA5IP  B~F :  Between  the  Rio  Animas  and  Bio  La  Plata^  September  4. 
7,000  feet.  Half-way  we  passed  a  great  pond,  surrounded  with  rushes ; 
the  resort  of  innumerable  wild  fowl)  and  inhabited  by  a  great  variety 
of  fresh- water  life. 

Camp  F  :  Rio  La  Plata  Mining  Camp^  September  5-8.  7,200  feet.  Collec- 
tions made  in  dense  damp  groves  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees. 

Camp  K  :  Hovvenweep,  Utah^  September  13.  4,500  feet.  A  low,  dry  ra- 
vine some  twenty  miles  into  Utah,  in  a  desolate  mesa  country,  named 
by  us  Hovvenweep,  from  two  Indian  words  meaning  deserted  caiion. 
It  furnished  only  gnarled  cedars,  sage-brush,  and  greasewood.  The 
valley  must  be  subject  to  floods. 

Camp  P  :  Head  of  Mineral  Creek j  September  19.  9,300  feet.  The  sources 
of  a  mountain-torrent  draining  into  Baker's  Park. 

Camp  2S-29:  Saint  Mary^sLaJce,  Antelope  Park  jSeptem\>eT2o.  8,300feet. 
A  beautiful  lake  without  inlet  or  outlet,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park, 
surrounded  by  rocky  cliflFs.  Inhabited  by  some  peculiar  shells  and 
hosts  of  water-fowl,  while  its  shores  are  the  resort  of  large  herds  of 
antelope. 

Camp  30 :  Rio  Grande  above  Del  Norte.  September  28.  7,560  feet.  The 
camp  was  in  a  low  spot  by  a  sluggisn  stream. 

Camp  32:  Lakes,  San  Luis  FaWcy,  September  29.  7,500  feet.  These  lakes 
are,  most  of  them,  dry  in  September,  and  all  the  shells  I  found  were 
dead  on  the  beach.  They  are  frequented  by  innumerable  wild  geese 
and  ducks,  which  are  tormented  by  the  ma*ny  large  gulls  which  make 
the  lakes  their  home.  The  waters  are  alkaline,  and  the  whole  region 
is  white  with  saline  deposits  and  nearly  barren. 

It  will  be  observed  that  aU  of  these  localities  are  in  Colorado, 
except  Camp  K. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WORK. 

Attention  was  given  to  fresh-water  invertebrate  life,  though  the 
results  were  not  very  satisfactory. 

At  the  springs  near  Saguache,  leeches  were  found,  pronounced  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Verrill  to  be  Aulostomum  UwustrCj  var.  tigrisy  Verrill,  and  Clepsine 
modestay  Yerrill,  both  of  which  have  been  found  heretofore  in  the  same 
region.  A  more  thorough  search,  had  it  been  possible,  would  probably 
have  revealed  additional  forms,  as  the  locality  was  extremely  favor- 
able. 

For  Crustacea  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept,  but  only  the  following  species 
were  certainly  seen :  two  amphipods,  Gammarus  robustusj  Smith,  and 
Hyallela  inermisy  Smith,  both  of  which  were  described  in  the  Report  for 
1873,  which  inhabited  the  above  springs  in  great  abundance.  From  the 
pond  mentioned  between  camps  E  and  F  a  small  crab  was  brought  home, 
which  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith  pronounced  to  be  a  true  marine  form,  belonging 
to  the  Astacidce.  That  this  is  a  survivor  of  the  period,  probably  com- 
paratively recent,  when  this  pond  was  a  salt-water  marsh,  is  supported 
l>y  the  fact  that  well-preserved  fragments  of  Area  shell  were  found  on 
the  muddy  shores. 
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The  iDsects  were  not  methodically  collected,  and  but  few,  chiefly 
mjriapods,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  monn  tains,  were  brought 
home.  A  small  collection  of  spiders  made  consists  of  ten  species  of 
Aranr£  {Drassidas  2,  Lyeotta  5,  Athu  1,  Thomina  2) ;  and  foor  species 
of  PHAi.AivaK£  (Fhalanqein  3,  Ganyleptes  1).  All  of  these  species  are 
believed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Emerton,  who  has  examined  them,  to  be  node- 
scribed,  though  in  part  identical  with  forms  previously  collected  in 
Colorado.  A  description  is  not  attempted  herewith,  because  the  mate- 
rial is  not  at  hand  for  proper  study  and  comparison.  Further  oollectioos 
and  observation  in  this  branch  of  entomology  are  particularly  desirable 
from  the  mountainous  regions  of  all  the  Territories. 

Land  and  fresh- water  shells  comprise  the  largest  part  of  the  material 
brought  home.  They  were  made  a  specialty ;  and  Uie  fact  that  next  to 
nothing  of  this  class  had  ever  been  reported  from  Colorado,  and  but 
little  was  known  at  all  of  the  moUusca  of  the  Rocky  Slountain  region, 
was  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  what  might  seem  too  exclusive 
attention  to  this  department  of  natural  history,  which  does  not  present 
to  the  careless  mind  such  striking  attractions  as  the  study  of  the  higher 
vertebrates. 

No  fishes  were  collected,  although  numerous  attempts  were  made. 
The  majority  of  our  time  was  spent  where  they  seemed  to  be  entirely 
absent,  or  so  extremely  scarce  that,  although  all  were  interested  in  tbe 
capture  of  certain  species,  not  a  trout  graced  our  table  during  the  whole 
trip. 

Some  snakes  and  frogs  were  secured  at  Hot  Springs,  Middle  Park, 
and  a  number  of  AwU^lffttoma  seen  for  the  first  and  last  time.  Beptiles 
were  taken  wherever  they  occurred  after  this,  also,  except  upon  the 
long  side-trip  mentioned  above,  where  it  was  impracticable  to  preserve 
anything  greater  than  could  be  put  in  a  pocket-bottle  of  alcohol. 
The  marah  between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata  was  a  fine  locality  for 
batrachians.  South  of  the  mountains,  lizards  began  to  appear  in  great 
numbers  and  variety,  and  increased  as  we  got  farther  out  upon  the  dry 
plains.  Camp  20  furnished  us  our  only  rattlesnake,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member any  other  camp  at  which  we  were  even  suspicions  of  their 
presence. 

§ 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  director  of 
our  party,  the  appreciation  I  have  of  his  hearty  co-operation  and  genial 
sympathy,  through  which  he  not  only  afforded  me  opportunities  I  would 
not  otherwise  have  had,  but  added  immensely  to  my  personal  enjoyment 
of  this  delightful  trip. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MOLLUSCA. 


By  Ernrst  Ingbrsoll,  Zoologist. 


The  collection  of  mollasks  fairly  represents  the  land  and  fresh-water 
families,  and  comprises  many  additions  to  the  faana  of  Colorado,  as  well 
as  the  following  six  species,  believed  to  be  new : 

Limax  mantanusy  Ingersoll. 
Limax  castaneuSj  Ingersoll. 
Micraphysa  TngersolUij  Bland. 
Pupilla  alticolaj  Ingersoll. 
Eelisama  plexatUy  Ingersoll. 

With  respect  to  their  distribution :  it  will  be  seen  that  none  were  found 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range,  althoagh  there  is  no  conclasive  evi- 
dence that  they  do  not  exist  there;  that  there  was  a  marked  increase 
as  we  advanced  sonth;  that  altitude  seemed  to  have  little  influence 
apon  their  range  so  long  as  other  favorable  conditions  were  present ; 
and  that  some  species  (as  of  Helisoma)  had  a  very  local  distribution. 
The  genera  ZoniteSj  Vitrina,  Valloniaj  Pupa^  and  ISuccinea  were  wide- 
spread. Among  the  Helices,  Patula  Cooperi  only  occurred  in  broad 
open  valleys ;  Patula  striatella  and  Cronkhitei  were  found  together  over 
the  northenuportion  of  the  district  traversed,  but  in  the  south  the  latter 
replaces  airiatella.  The  little  Microphysa  was  not  found  north  of  the 
Saguache  range,  though  occurring  abundantly  on  the  cliffs  in  Baker's 
Park  up  to  11,000  feet,  and  also  in  the  Animas  and  other  valleys  drain- 
ing into  the  Eio  San  Juan.  All  the  other  species  of  this  genus  belong 
to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast.  The  Pupce  were  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon forms,  increasing  as  we  went  south,  where  specimens  of  Vertigo 
ealifamiea  and  Pupilla  alticola  were  numerous  everywhere  on  the  mount- 
ains as  high  up  as  timber  grows. 

In  order  to  make  this  list  as  far  as  practicable  a  statement  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  mollusca  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
lying  between  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  west,  designated  by  Mr.W.  G.  Binney  the  Central  Province  (Bul- 
letin Mus.  Gomp.  Zool.,  Ill,  ix),  I  have  inserted  in  their  proper  system- 
atic place  such  mollusks  as  I  could  ascertain  to  have  occurred  within 
that  region,  distinguishing  those  species  which  form  my  own  list  by  the 
black  head-letter  type. 

There  seems  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  limits  assigned  by  Mr. 
Binney  in  his  G^eographical  Catalogue,  above  referred  to,  circumscribe  a 
true  zoological  province,  considered  with  reference  to  the  mollusca ;  but 
I  have  contented  myself  with  carefully  tabulating  such  observations  as 
I  have  access  to,  leaving  to  others  such  deductions  as  the  facts  may 
warrant 

Enough  is  present,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  to  slow  that  the  Central 
Province,  so-called,  is  not  so  de&cient  as  has  been  supposed,  either  in 
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the  namtier  of  species,  or  in  representatives  of  adjoining  faunas.  The 
impression  that  this  inter-montanic  region  is  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pulmonates  also  seems  wrong,  except  in  respect  to  the  scarcity 
of  lime,  to  which  cause  we  may  probably  attribute  the  fact  that  the  more 
minute  forms  are  in  large  majority. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  and  tender  my 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Bland  and  W.  G.  Binney,  Dr.  James  Lewis 
and  Prof.  Edward  8.  Morse,  for  much  kind  help  and  good  counsel,  botli 
before  and  afc^r  the  completion  of  this  manuscript. 

inOLLVSCA. 

Class  GASTEROPODA, 

Order   PECTINIBRANCHIATA. 

Family  VALVATID^. 
Valvata  Bincera,  Sat. 

Lakes ;  San  Luis  Valley 1  specimen. 

Eeported  also  from  Salt  Lake  {Hemphill)',  inhabits  the  northwest  ter- 
ritory (Binney), 

Bb^iabks. — My  single  shell  was  found  dead  upon  the  beach.  It  is 
typical,  except  in  size,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  specimens  I  have 
seen,  I  agree  with  Mr.  W.  G.  Binney  that  I  have  never  seen  '*  speci- 
mens referred  to  this  species  that  can  ea-sily  be  distinguished  from  ecari- 
nate  forms  of  V.  tricarinata,^ 

Valvata  virensj  Tryon. — Cceur  d'Al^ne  Lake,  Montana  (ECqinphill), 

EISSOID^. 

AMNICOLIN^. 

Tryonia  clatharata,  Stm. — Colorado  Desert,  Cal.  {Blake). 
Tryonia protea^  Gld. — Colorado  Desert,  Cal.  {Blake). 

Somatogyms  isogonus  yab.  snbglobosus,  Say. 

Lakes ;  San  Luis  Valley 5  specimens. 

Northwestern  part  of  the  Union  {Say). 

Eemabes. — All  my  specimens  were  dead.  My  time  was  so  limited  at 
this  interesting  point  that  I  could  not  search  the  deep  water  for  living 
moUusks. 

Amnicola  turbiniformis,  Tryon. — Crane  Lake  Valley  and  Surprise  Val- 
ley, Northeast  California  {Oabb)',  near  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  {Beid)'y  Truc- 
kee,  Nevada  {Carlton). 

Amnicola  longinqua,  Old. — Colorado  Desert  {Blake). 

Fluminicola  ifuttallianay  Stm. — Warm  Springs,  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
{Reid) ;  Upper  Des  Chutes  Eiver,  and  Klamath  River,  Oregon  {New- 
berry); Oregon  and  GaMfovnia,  {Stimpson). 
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Fluminicola  seminalis,  Stm. — Salt  Lake,  Utah  {Reid );  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  (Netcberry), 

Fluminicola  Hindsii,  Stm. — Salt  Lake,  Utah  (Reid);  Kiver  Kootanie 
and  stream  at  foot  of  Bocky  Mountains,  4,626  feet,  British  Columbia 

{Lord). 

Remarks. — The  last  two  of  these  three  species  are  considered  identi- 
cal with  the  first  by  Mr.  Binney  and  some  others;  their  range  seems  to 
be  co-extensive. 

Fluminicola  fusca^  Hald. — Shores  of  Lake  Utah  {Burton))  Sacramento 
River,  California,  to  Green  River,  Utah  {Cooper), 

POMATIOPSIN.E. 

Pomatiopais  intermedia^  Tryon. — Owyhee  River,  Southeast  Oregon 
{Gabb)'j  White  Pine  district,  Nevada  {Hemphill). 

MELANIID^. 

Qoniabaais plicifera^  Lea. — Rivers  of  Washington  Territory  {Cooper). 

Gonidbasis  siliculaj  Old. — Usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  above. 
Quoted  from  Washington  Territory;  Oregon;  Hell-Gate  River,  Mon- 
tana; and  the  Missouri  above  the  Falls  {Cooper). 

Ooniabasis  Xeicberryij  Lea. — Upper  Des  Chutes  River,  Oregon  {Xetc- 
comb). 

6onidbasi8  nigrina^  Lea. — Clear  Creek,  Shasta  County,  California. 

Ooniabasis  Draytoni,  Lea. — Walla  Walla,  Oregon;  Clear  Creek,  Shasta 
County,  California. 

Leptoxis  fmca^  Hald.— Shores  of  Lake  Utah  {Burton), 
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Order  PULMONATA. 
PUPID^. 

pupiN-as. 

Cionella  subcylindrica,  Linn^us. 

Camp  24:  White-earth  River;  Northeast  Antelope  Park,  3  specimens. 

Remarks. — ^These  three  were  found  in  wet  grass  and  bushes,  some 
MOO  feet  above  the  sea.  Though  I  searched  particularly  for  them 
afterward,  no  more  were  obtained. 

PupiUa  mxuoomm,  Linn.s:us. 

Camp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 1  specimen. 

Camp  21 :  Los  Pinos  Agency 5  specimens. 

^piUa  Blandi,  Mobse. 

Camp  24 :  White-earth  River 2  specimens. 

Camp  26 :  Cunningham  Gulch 40  specimens. 

Camp  D :  Animas  Valley 1  specimen. 

Camp  P :  Rio  La  Plata 1  specimen. 
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Papilla  alticola,  sp.  Nov. 

Animal  not  observed. 

Shell  perforate^  straightj  two  and  one  half  times  a8  long  as  broody  densely 
striate^  sub^anslucenty  chestnuUbroumy  apex  obtuse;  whorls  6  or  7,  convac^ 
tlie  middle  three  of  the  spire  equalj  causing  a  parallelism  in  the  sides  of  the 
shelly  the  last  noticeably  greater y  expanding  toward  the  aperturcy  not  dosely 
oppressed  to  the  body-whorl ;  suture  deeply  impressed  ;  aperture  smaUy  obliquej 
suhtriangulary  margins  connected  by  a  thin  deposity  without  internal  pro- 
cesses ;  peristome  simpUy  somewhat  reflected  over  the  umbilietis. 

Gamp  26 :  Cnnningham  Galch 25  specimens. 

Gamp  F :  Eio  La  Plata 5  sijecimens. 

Eemabks. — It  will  not  bo  difficult  to  recognize  this  species  by  iU 
parallel  sides,  base-like  expansion  of  the  last  whorl,  coarse  incremental 
lines,  and  edentate  aperture.  It  seems  to  be  an  essentially  alpine  spe- 
cies, none  having  been  found  at  an  elevation  less  than  8,000  to  9,000 
feet.    It  was  plenty  in  the  localities  mentioned  above. 

Leucochila  arizonensiSy  Gabb. — Fort  Grant,  Arizona  {Horn);  Pike's 
Peak,  Gol.  (Tryon)',  White  Pine,  Nevada  {Hefnphill). 
Leucochila  hordeaceay  Gabb. — Fort  Grant,  Arizona  {Rom), 

VERTIGININ-E. 

Vertigo  califomica,  Rowell. 

Gamp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 15  specimens. 

Gamp  21 :  Los  Pinos  Agency 3  specimens. 

Gamp  23 :  Divide  southwest  of  Los  Pinos 3  specimens. 

Gamp  26 :  Howardsvillo 50  specimens. 

Gamp  D :  Animas  Valley 2  specimens. 

Gamp  F :  Rio  La  Plata 4  specimens. 

Vertigo  corpulenta,  Mobse. 

Gamp  21 :  Los  Pinos  Agency 2  specimens. 

Gamp  23 :  DiTide,*southwe8t  of  Los  Pinos 1  specimen. 

Eastern  slope  Sierra  Nevada  {Hemphill), 

HELICIDM. 

VITBINJE. 

Macrocyclis  vancouverensiSy  Lea. — Idaho ;  west  side  of  Goeur  d'Alene 
Mountains,  in  forests  of  coni ferae  {Cooper);  Sumass  Prairie,  Fraser 
River  {Lord), 

Zonites  arboreus,  Say. 

Gamp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 3  specimens. 

Gamp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 13  specimens. 

Gamp  26:  Howardsvillo,  Baker's  Park 22  specimens. 

Gamp  F :  Rio  la  Plata. 3  specimens. 

"  Damp  bottom-lands  along  the  lower  valley  of  Hell-Gate  River,  Mon- 
tana" (Cooper);  Washoe  Gounty,  Nevada;  Montana;  Rio  Ghama,  New 
Mexico  {Binney  and  Bland), 
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Zonites  yiridnliu,  Menke. 

Camp  11 :  Blae  River  Valley 2  specimens. 

Gamp  19 :  Sagaache  Creek 12  specimens. 

Camp  20 :  Twenty  miles  west  of  Sapruache 1  specimen. 

Camp  D :  Cascade  Creek,  Animas  Valley 3  specimens. 

Camp  F :  Rio  la  Plata 4  specimens. 

I  find  no  other  localities  for  this  moUask  recorded  in  the  inter-mon- 
tanic  region,  except  that  Mr.  Lord  mentions  finding  a  '^  Zonites  like 
electrinOj  Fort  Colville,  Columbia  River;"  and  Mr.  Binney  accredits  it 
to  the  Central  Province. 

Remarks. — All  of  these  localities  were  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and  in 
each  case  the  animals  were  found  in  the  wet  shaded  ground  beside  run- 
Ding  water.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Animas  and  La  Plata,  they  were  very 
abandaut  under  logs. 

Zonites  indentatuSySsLy. — Accredited  by  Mr.  Binney  ^Bull.  Mus.  Comp. 
Zool.,  Ill,  ix,  202)  to  the  Central  Province,  as  having  oeen  derived  from 
the  north. 

Zonites  nitidusj  Miill. — Colorado  {Carpenter). 

Zonites  Whitneyi^  Newc. — Lake  Tahoe,  Sierra  Xevada,  6,100  feet 
{ Cooper) 'y  Truckee,  Nevada  (CaHton). 

Zonites  Breweriy  Newc. — Truckee,  Nevada  ( Carlton) ;  Lake  Tahoe  {Keic- 
comb). 

Zonites  minusoulusy  Binney. — Accredited  in  Biuney's  catalogue  to  the 
Central  Province ;  Fort  Grant,  Arizona  {Horn). 

Zonites  conspectufl,  Bland. 
Camp  26 :  Cunningham  Oulch,  altitude  11,000  feet 1  specimen. 

BE31ABKS. — No  mention  has  been  made  of  this  species  that  I  am  aware 
of  since  its  description  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bland  ( Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  N.  H., 
VIII,  163),  who  quotes  San  Francisco,  California,  as  its  habitat. 

Zonites  fulvus,  Dbapebnaui). 

Camp   9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 5  specimens. 

Camp  10 :  Month  of  Blue  Kiver 5  specimens. 

Camp  20 :  Twenty  miles  west  of  Saguache 2  specimens. 

Camp*24 :  White  Earth  River 35  specimens. 

Camp  26 :  Howardsville,  Baker's  Park 25  specimens. 

Camp  D  :  Animas  Valley 10  specimens. 

Camp  F:  Rio  la  Plata 6  specimens. 

Camp  P:  Head  of  Mineral  Creek 25  specimens. 

Found  heretofore  in  the  White  Pine  district  {Hemphill)  and  Truckee 
Valley  {Carlton)  of  Nevada;  and  at  Lake  Tahoe  {Coo]^er). 

BsMABKS. — My  specimens  vary  in  size  and  proportion,  many  being 
young.  The  highest  localities,  it  will  be  noticed,  yielded  the  greatest 
namber  of  specimens,  as  Camp  24  (8,300  feet).  Camp  26,  and  Camp  P 
^9,300  feet). 

6  c 
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Vitrina  limpida,  Gould. 

CaiDp  24 :  Wbiteearth  Biver,  Northeast  A  utelopePark .  25  specimeas. 

Camp  2G :  Howardsville,  Bakei^s  Park 3  specimens. 

Camp  D :  Animas  Valley 12  si>ecimeu8. 

Remarks. — I  do  not  find  this  species  anywhere  recorded  from  the 
central  basin.  It  was,  therefore,  after  long  hesitation  that  I  separated 
these  specimens  from  the  following  species,  which  includes  the  majority 
of  the  Vitrince  collected,  and  has  a  coextensive  distribution. 

Vitrina  Pfeifferi,  Newcomb. 

Camp  21 :  Los  Pinos  Agency 25  specimens. 

Camp  23 :  Timber  Line,  Northeast  Antelope  Park 15  specimens. 

Camp  26 :  Howardsville,  Baker's  Park 40  specimens. 

Camp  F :  Rio  La  Plata 4  specimens. 

Camp  P :  Head  of  Mineral  Creek 6  specimens. 

Carson  Valley,  Nevada  (A'circowfc);  Lake  Tahce  (Cooper);  head  of 
Gunnison  lliver,  Colorado  (Carpenter), 

Kemabks. — It  will  be  noticed  that  all  my  localities  are  southern,  bat 
at  a  great  elevation,  those  from  Mineral  Creek  having  been  collected  iu 
a  snowstorm.  It  is  well  known  that  *'the  animal  is  very  hardy;  for, 
according  to  Nilson,  it  is  found  crawling  about  among  leaves' in  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  it  is  also  found  in 
the  most  northern  part  of  that  country."  The  gentlemen  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  found  their  specimens  almost  universally 
on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Limaz  montanns,  sP.  noy. 

Color  hluishgray.  Form  stout,  with  blunt  posterior  extremity.  Length 
exceeding  one  inch. 

Jaw  as  usual  in  the  genus.  Lingual  membrane  long  and  narrow. 
Teeth  50-1-^0,  with  IG  i)erfect  laterals.  Centrals  with  base  of  attacb- 
ment  slightly  longer  than  wide;  inferior  lateral  angles  not  much  pro- 
duced, lower  margin  incurved;  reilection  slightly  shorter  than  one-balf 
the  base  of  attachment ;  tricuspid,  the  outer  cusps  short,  stouts  bear- 
ing short,  stout  cutting-points:  the  median  cusp  stout,  reaching  al- 
most to  the  lower  edge  of  the  base  of  attachment,  beyond  which  pro- 
jects the  cutting- point;  laterals  like  the  centrals, but  unsymmetnca1,as 
usual,  by  the  suppression  of  the  inner  cusp  with  its  cutting-point  and 
inner  lower  lateral  expansion  of  the  base  of  attachment.  There  are  10 
perfect  lateral,  beyond  which  are  several  teeth  forming  the  usual  grad- 
ual transition  to  the  marginals.  These  latter  are  aculeate,  the  cutting- 
points  bearing  at  about  the  center  of  their  lower  edge  a  blunt  spur, 
which  is  a  modified  form  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  marginal  teeth  often 
found  in  Limax.  Tbe  marginal  teeth  have  the  usual  characteristic 
arrangement  in  oblique  rows,  and  the  separate  teeth,  as  they  pass  out- 
ward, have  at  first  the  usual  rapid  increase  for  a  short  distance,  and 
thence  gradual  decrease  in  size. 

A  reference  to  the  exhaustive  article  on  the  lingual  dentition  of 
American  Pulmonataj  about  being  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  tbe 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1875,  by  W.  G.  Binney, 
shows  that  this  species  differs  in  its  dentition  from  all  the  lAmaccs 
now  known  to  inhabit  North  America.  L.flavtis  and  maximus  haveuo 
cutting- points  to  the  side-cusps  of  centrals  and  laterals.  L.  Seer«toniha8 
well-developed  inner  cutting-points  to  its  inner  lateral  teeth,  which,  iu- 
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deed,  are  scarcely  clistiDgaisbable  from  the  centrals.  X.  ctgreatis  has  also 
a  pecaliar  inner  catting-point  to  its  laterals.  L,  oampestrU  has  the  same 
tyi)e  of  central  and  lateral  teeth  as  the  species  nnder  consideration,  bat 
its  inner  marginals  are  simple,  not  bifid.  L.  WeinUmdij  known  only  by 
its  dentition,  no  description  of  its  external  characters  or  genitalia  having 
been  published  (see  Hynemann,  Malak.  Blatt,  X,  212,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1), 
differs  from  this  species  by  having  all  its  marginals  simple. 

The  above  comparison  of  the  dentition  is  given  in  detail,  because  it 
is  on  its  lingual  membrane  that  I  am  forced  to  rely  for  decided  specific 
characters ;  the  external  characters  of  the  animal  being  of  little  value 
in  alcoholic  specimens. 

In  the  genital  system,  there  are  no  accessory  organs.  The  penis-sac 
is  as  long  as  the  vagina,  with  a  constriction  near  its  commencement, 
and  tapers  above  to  a  point,  below  which  it  receives  the  vas  deferens. 
Tlie  genital  bladder  is  oval,  with  a  very  short  duct  entering  the  vagina 
above  the  penis-sac. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 1  specimen. 

Hemabks. — My  notes  taken  on  the  spot  were  lost.  The  externa 
characters  of  the  animal  in  alcohol  are  unreliable,  hence  the  brief  de 
scription. 

Umax  castanenB,  sp.  nov. 

Small  and  slender  ;  length  less  than  one  inch;  color j  a  lively  hrown^  with 
a  darker  spot  over  the  shield  ;  headj  tenUicles^  and  eyestalks  black.  Bottom 
of  foot  ichite. 

Jaw  as  usual ;  lingual  dentition  as  in  the  other  form,  but  differing  in 
having  only  34-1-34  teeth,  with  12  perfect  laterals.  This  important 
difference  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  form  may  prove  a 
distinct  species.    Genitalia  not  examined. 

Camp  10-11 :  Blue  River  Valley 5  specimens. 

Remarks. — The  above  Limaces  were  submitted  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Binney 
for  anatomical  examination.  The  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  jaw, 
liogual  apparatus,  and  genitalia  of  both  reproduced  in  the  plate  were  fur- 
nished by  him,  to  whom  really  belongs  the  credit  of  discriminating  their 
8i)ecific  distinction. 

Limax  campestris^  Binney. — ^Truckee,  Nevada,  5,866  feet  {Cooper)^  is 
the  only  other  mention  I  can  find  of  the  occurrence  of  this  family  in  the  ' 
(.'cntral  basin. 

HELICIN^. 

Patnla  Cooperi,  W.  G.  Binney. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Middle  Park 7  specimens. 

Camp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 30  specimens. 

Lakes,  San  Luis  Valley 2  specimens. 

California  to  Nebraska,  Montana  to  Arizona.  Most  of  the  many 
recorded  localities  are  in  ,the  mountains )  the  highest  being  5,500  feet. 

Remarks. — This  well-known  Helix,  the  largest  of  any  collected,  was 
not  uncommon  in  Middle  Park  and  North  Park  (Barber),  where  great 
numbers  of  dead  shells  would  be  found  in  isolated  spots ;  only  a  few  live 
oues  being  found  in  wet  places  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  Blue  liiver  Valley, 
^e  crossed  a  belt  a  hundred  yards  or  so  wide,  and  apparently  miles  in 
length,  where  the  surface  was  thickly  strewn  with  bleached  shells,  as 
though  an  army  of  these  mollusks  had  been  overtaken  on  the  march  by 
univeraal  destruction. 
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Patula  soliiariaj  Say. — ^CoBur  d'Al^ne  Moantaios,  2,500  feet  {Cooper^ 
Semphill), 

Patula  strigosay  Goald. — Western  New  Mexico  to  the  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains of  Nebraska  {Binney  and  Bland)',  Montana  to  Arizona  (Cooper). 

Patula  Hemphillij  Newc. — White  Pine,  Nevada,  8,000  feet  (Hemphill), 

Patula  idahoensiSj  Newc. — Between  Idaho  City  and  Ckeor  d'Alene 
Mountains  (Hemphill). 

Patula  Haydeni,  Gabb. — Weber  Canon,  Utah  (F.  V.  Hayden).  Sab- 
fossil  only. 

Eemarks.— "  In  the  foregoing  paper,  the  following  species  of  Paiuh 
are  enumerated,  viz :  Cooperij  solitaria,  strigosa,  Hemphilliy  idahoemu, 
and  Haydeni.    In  form,  these  species  are  remarkably  connected. 

"  Patula  Haydeni,  which  may  be  considered  as  extinct,  is  distinguished 
by  its  carina  and  equally  '  prominent,  elevated,  revolving  ribs.'  It  is 
allied  to  P.  sirigosa,  and  more  especially  to  the  carinated  form  described 
as  P.  Hemphilli.  The  non-carinated  P.  strigoaa  is  variable,  sometimes 
difficult  to  be  distingaished  from  depressed  varieties  of  P.  Cooperi.  The 
rather  strongly-ribbed  variety  of  the  latter,  from  Bear  River,  Utah, 
connects  P.  idahomisis  with  this  group.  In  some  specimens  of  that 
species,  the  obsolete  carina  may  be  observed  on  the  periphery  between 
the  strongl^'-elevated  oblique  (not  revolving)  ribs.  The  more  globose 
forms  of  P.  Cooperi  may  be  compared  with  P.  solitaria.  In  the  group 
of  species  of  Patula  referred  to,  the  alliances,  indicated  however  by 
the  shells  alone,  are  associated  with  well-marked  specific  differences  in 
the  genitalia ;  in  other  groups,  Mesodon,  for  instance,  in  the  dentition. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Binney  has  lately  directed  attention  to  this  interesting 
point."— -Thos.  Bland.    Letter  of  March  16, 1875. 

Patula  Hornii,  Gabb. — Fort  Grant,  Arizona  (Horn). 

Patula  Cronkhitei,  Newcomb. 

Gamp  9  :  Hot  Springs 14  specimens. 

Gamp  11:  Blue  Kiver Valley. 20  specimens. 

Gamp  F :  Rio  La  Plata 15  specimens. 

Recorded  from  Klamath  Valley,  Oregon  (Oabh) ;  White  Pine  Mount- 
ains, Nevada,  and  Northern  Utah  (Hemphill). 

Patula  striatella,  Anthony. 

Gamp  9 :  Hot  Springs 20  specimens. 

Gamp  19 :  Saguache 5  specimens. 

Gamp  24 :  White-earth  River 20  specimens. 

Montana!  (Cooper);  Hell-Gate  River,  Montana  (£inn^  and  Bland); 
Estes  Park,  Golorado  (Carpenter). 

Heliz  (Hicrophysa)  IngemoUii,  Bland,  in  MSS. 

Gamp  26 :  Baker's  Park 25  specimens. 

Gamp  26 :  Gunningham  Gulch,  11,000  feet 6  8i)ecimens. 

Camp  D :  Animas  Valley 25  specimens. 

Bemabes. — This  beautiful  little  shell  was  not  found  north  of  the  crests 
of  the  Sierras  about  Baker's  Park,  but  was  not  uncommon  on  their  south- 
ern slopes,  where  I  first  found  it  clinging  to  vertical  and  all  but  inacces- 
sible cliffs  in  Gunningham  Gulch,  at  an  altitude  of  over  11,000  feet^ 
exposed  to  daily  snow-storms;  yet  these  specimens  were,  if  anything, 
finer  than  those  subsequently  found  along  the  Rio  Las  Animas. 
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Helix  lineatas,  Say. 

CampD:  AniinfasYalley 1  specimen. 

Bio Chama, N. Mex. (Binnej^  and  Bland)]  Salmon  Eiver,  Idaho  {Hemp- 
hill). 

Helix  PolygyrelUiy  Bid.  and  J.  G.  Cp. — Common  on  Oceur  d'Alene 
Mountains  ( Cooper). 

Helix  Columlnanaj  Lea. — Hell-Gate  Valley,  Montana  {Hemphill) ;  Eraser 
River  {Ltord). 

Helix  devia,  Gld. — lutrading  into  Idaho  {Binney) ;  Deer  Lodge  Valley, 
Montana  {Hemphill). 

Helix  lori<Mta,  Gld. — Sierra  Nevada  {Cooper). 

Helix  Mullanij  Bid.  and  J,  G.  Cp. — Coeur  d'Aleno  mission,  Bitter  Root 
Mountains  and  Kiver,  Idaho  (Cooper);  Idaho  {Binney). 

Helix  fidelisj  Gray. — Large  but  very  pale  variety,  Sumass  Prairie, 
Fraser  River  {Lord). 

Helix  Townsendiana^  Lea. — "  Both  slopes  oF  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains, 
from  2,200  to  5,000  feet  high.  Large  variety  at  the  base  of  the  range  to 
4,800  feet ;  small  variety  in  dry  prairie  at  junction  of  Hell-Gate  and  Bitter 
Koot Rivers"  {Cooper).  Sumass  Prairie,  Praser  River;  small  variety 
Fort  Colville,  summit  of  Rocky  Mountains  {Lord) ;  east  of  Fort  Colville 
Washington  Territory  (N.  W.  Bound.  8uri\). 

RE3IARKS. — ^Tbe  small  variety  from  Northwest  Idaho  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  new  species  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Brown  under  the  name  of  Helix 
ptychopJiora  (Journal  de  Conchologie,  1870),  giving  as  its  habitat  Bitter 
Root  Mountains  and  Nebraska.    Mr.  Bland  considers  it  as  a  variety 

only. 

Helix  pxQchella,  Say. 

.  Camp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 16  specimens. 

Camp  20 :  West  of  Saguache 4  specimens. 

Camp  21 :  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency 65  specimens. 

Camp  26  :  Howardsville,  Baker's  Park 50  specimens. 

Camp  P :    Rio  La  Plata 10  specimens. 

^'Tbis  American  form  [mtnuto]  of  the  Old- World  pulchella^  Miill., 
bag  only  lately  been  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  obtained 
^n  immature  specimen  near  Truckee,  in  May.  •  •  •  Mr.  Harford 
afterward  found  it  common  near  Donner  Lake,  a  few  miles  above 
Tnickee ;  and  Mr.  Hemphill  has  also  found  them  common  near  White- 
Pine  Mountains.  Not  having  been  found  north  of  Canada,  its  circum- 
polar  distribution,  though  asserted  by  Middendorf,  is  doubtful ;  he,  like 
most  authors,  considering  it  identical  with pulcliella.^ — Dr.  J.G.  Cooper. 

Helix  Dupetit'Thouarsi,  Desh. — Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  {Xevcherry) ; 
Sumass  Prairie  (Lord). 

Helix  tudiculata^  Binn. — Trackee,  Nevada  {Carlton). 

SUCININJE. 

Succinea  Hnttalliana,  Lea. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 30  specimens. 

Camp  D :  Animas  Valley 1  specimen. 

^^  Warm  Springs,  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah  (JRaid);  Snake  River  {NutiaU)  ] 
Wright's  Lake  and  Rhett's  Lake,  Northeast  California  {Newberry). 
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Snccinea  ovalis,  Gould. 
Camp  10 :  Month  of  Blue  River 1  HpecioieD. 

Succinea  msticana,  Gould. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Salphur  Springs 12  specimens. 

Samass  Prairie,  Fra^r  Biver  {Lord) ;  Rocky  Mountains  of  Bitter 
Root  Valley,  2,500  to  4,500  feet  (Cooper) ;  White  Pine  region,  Nevada 
{Hemphill). 

Remarks. — These  three  species  are  hardly  to  be  distin^ruished. 
separated  them  as  above  after  examination  of  shells  in  the  Musenin  ot 
Comparative  Zoology,  but  they  merge  into  one  another  indeterminately. 

Succinea  RaicJcinsii^  Baird. — East  of  Fort  Colville,  Washington  Terri- 
tory {N.  W,  Bound.  Survey) ;  Lake  Osoyoos  {Lord), 
Succinea  Sillimaniy  Bland.-^Humboldt  Lake,  Nevada  {Silliman). 

Succinea  lineata,  W.  G.  Bikney. 

Camp  20 :  20  miles  west  of  Saguache 8  8i>ecimens. 

Camp  D  :  Animas  Valley 50  specimens. 

Lakes  Ban  Luis  Valley 10  specimens. 

Northeast  California  to  Nebraska  and  British  Columbia  (Cooper); 
Utah,  Yellowstone  River  {Smithsonian  Catalogue)]  Little  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona {Palmer) ;  Estes  Park,  Colorado  {Carpentsr). 

Remarks. — I  should  not  quarrel  with  any  one  who  should  pronounce 
some  of  the  smaller  of  my  specimens  to  be  S.  Stretchiana^  Bid.  Yet 
upon  comparison  with  shells  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  I 
prefer  to  call  them  all  by  the  above  name.  They  include  but  four  living 
snails  among  the  whole  number,  the  rest  being  dead  shells. 

Succinea  Stretchiana^  Bland. — Little  Valley,  Washoe  County,  Nevada 
{Stretch). 

Remabks. — If,  as  is  indicated  by  the  map  appended  to  Mr.  Binney's 
catalogue  (Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  Ill,  ix),  the  Central  Province  includes  the 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone  as  far  ea^t  as  its  mouth,  Succinea  Haydeni^ 
W.  G.  Binn.,  and  S.  retusa^  Lea,  mnst  be  considered  to  belong  to  our  W^U 
and  several  localities  on  the  Yellowstone  River  can  be  added  to  the 
distribution  of  S.  lineaia^  as  well  as  to  that  of  quite  a  number  of  shells 
in  other  families. 

PHYSID.E. 

Physa  heterostropha,  Say. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 100  specimens. 

Camp  18 :  Springs  east  of  Saguache 40  specimens. 

Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 5  specimens. 

Its  range  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  well  assnred,  it  having 
been  collected  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory. 

Remabks. — My  specimens  show  the  greatest  variation  iu  point  of 
size,  shape,  and  color;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  other  types,  all  seem  refer- 
able to  this  species.    The  Grand  River,  which  flows  through  Midd  le  Park, 
contains  no  Physce  (or  other  mollusks)  that  I  could  discover;  but  at  the 
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Hot  Springs,  iu  a  little  Ligoon  filled  at  high  water,  large,  clear,  ampul- 
lacea-like  shells  were  common.  In  the  few  yards  of  exposed  outlet  of  the 
springs  of  hot  salphur-water  from  which  the  locality  derives  its  name 
and  celebrity,  there  occurred  in  the  greatest  profusion  a  blackish  glo  bose 
variety  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  The  temperature  of  this  water 
vras  at  some  points  as  high  as  lOU^  F.  In  the  basin  of  a  still  hotter 
spring  close  by,  whose  waters  were  saturated  with  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  magnesium,  hundreds  of  still  smaller  Physce  (see  below)  were  floating 
about  iu  mats,  glued  together  by  a  tangle  of  confer  void  vegetation  and 
the  depositions  of  the  water.  All  of  these  seemed  to  have  lost  the  apex 
of  the  spire  by  erosion^  "  which  is  extremely  liable  to  happen  to  shells 
living  in  water  charged  with  alkaline  salts  other  than  lime."  Yet 
quite  as  small  and  black  were  the  examples  from  the  cold,  clear,  abun- 
dant springs  near  Saguache,  where  there  was  seemingly  nothing  what- 
ever to  stunt  their  growth. 

Physa  Wolfiana,  Lea. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  for  1869,  Mr.  Isaac 
Lea  described  a  species  of  Physa  from  "  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Colo- 
rado,*' collected  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell,  which  he  named  Physa  Wolfiana. 
Inasmuch  as  my  shells  came  from  the  exact  and  very  limited  station 
aud  locality  (i'«fe  Observations,  XIII,  67;  PI.  xxi,  fig.  20)  as  his  types, 
1  suppose  I  must  have  it;  but  as  I  cannot  separate  to  my  satisfaction 
those  which  resemble  that  shell  as  described  and  figured  from  those 
which  do  not  resemble  it,  I  have  remanded  all  to  the  foregoing  species. 

Physa  Lordi^  Baird. — British  Columbia  (Lord),  replacing  P.  heiero- 
fttropha  on  the  higher  ground  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  east  of  Fort 
Colville,  Washington  Territory  [Northwestern  Boundary  Survey). 

Remarks. — It  is  not  unlikely  that  P.  Glarkei  and  the  two  following 
species  will  prove  identical  with  this,  differing  only  in  size  and  color. 
Here,  as  iu  Idinneaj  the  shell  is  subject  to  such  variation  that  it  is  pre- 
carious to  predicate  specific  nink  upon  the  shell  alone,  particularly  if  the 
specimens  be  few  and  localities  isolated. 

Physa  ampullacea^  Gould, — Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  (Cooper) ; 

Rhett'sLake,  California,  and  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  (Newberry), 
Physa  aTicillaria,  Say. — Ruby  Valley,  Utah  (Simpson), 
Physa  gyrina^  Say. — Carson,  Nevada  ( Wheatley) ;  Utah  {Simpsoii), 
Physa  humerosa,  Gould. — Colorado  Desert,  Pecos  River  {Blake), 
Physa  Orosvenoriiy  Lea. — Dayton,  Nevada  ( Wheatley). 
Physa  parva^  Lea. — Little  Valley,  Nevada  (  Wlieatley), 
Physa  Hawniij  Lea. — White  Pine,  Nevada  {Hemphill), 
Physa  Saffordii,  Lea. — Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  Snake  River  Valley,  Utah 

{Reid);  Nevada  and  Eastern  Idaho  {Hemphill), 
Physa  virgatu. — Gila  River  {Oould). 
Physa  propinquaj  Tryon. — White  Pine,  Nevada  {Hemphill) ',  Jordan 

Creek,  Southwest  Idaho  {Oabb), 
Physa    occidentalism    Tryon. — Fort    Colville,    Washington  Territory 

(Horn)',  Warner's  Valley,  Oregon  (Oabb)',  Truckee,  Nevada  {Carlton). 
Physa  Blandii^  Tryon. — Truckee,  Nevada  {Carlton), 
Physa  malleata,  Tryon. — Hell-Gate  River,  Montana,  and  Fandango 

Valley,  a  part  of  Goose  Lake  Valley,  Oregon  {Oabb), 
Physa  NuttalHif  Lea. — Lewis  River,  Idaho  {Nuttall). 
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Fhysa  Cooperi,  Tbyon. 
Between  the  ADimas  aud  La  Plata 5  specimeoj 

Also  recorded  from  a  spring  in  Crane  Lake  Valley,  Northeast  CaU£amu| 
{Oabb). 

Bemarks. — I  do  not  feel  qaite  sure  of  this  determination,  becanse 
the  immaturity  of  the  specimens,  and  the  fact  that  I  do  not  have  ac 
to  types;  nor  do  I  altogether  trust  in  t)ie  validity  of  the  species. 

Bnlinos  hypnorum,  Likn. 

Camp  9-10 :  Grand  River  Valley 50  specinueu^ 

liecorded  also  from  Hell-Gate  River,  Montana  (Cooper);  Utah:  Ma- 
lade  River,  Idaho  {Hemphill);  Washington  Territory;  Yellowstone  RivH 
{Smithsonian  Catalogue)',  British  possessions  (Lord)  northward. 

PLANORBIN^. 

Helifloma  plezata,  sp.  nov. 

Shell  a  little  larger  than  P.  Tbivolvis,  Say,  of  irregular  proportions  Jfft^ 
gile  ;  schorls  4-5,  the  inner  3-4  of  the  spire  angulated  and  coiled  in  apkht. 
which  is  considerably  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  outer  revolution  in  such  n 
way  that  the  carina  of  the  third  whorl  rises  into  a  sharp  shoulder  on  the  ri^t 
side^j  and  on  the  left  side  sinks  underneath  the  overflowing  last  whorls  tchkl 
takes  on  a  sudden  increase  in  old  age,    A  similar^  but  lessy  change  in  the  plant 
often  occurs  again  in  the  fourth  tclwrl^  giving  a  very  ttcisted  appearance  to  th 
shell.    Surface  marked  by  irregularly-crowded,  wavy,  raised  lines  ofgrofcik 
Umbilicus  broad,  exhibiting  the  well-rounded  whorls  to  the  apex.    Apertttn 
someichat  oblique^  pretty  regularly  pyriform  in  outline,  the  vertical  slightU 
exceeding  the  horizontal  diameter,  and  embracing  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  body  whorl,  well  to  one  side  of  the  median  line.    Peristome  gently  reflect&U 
slightly  thickened  within,  and  fully  lined  with  an  opaque  white  deposit,  which 
also  forms  a  thick  and  well-defined  callu^s  connecting  the  ends.    Color  yeHorc- 
ish  horn  to  reddish-brown  (becoming  almost  black  behind  the  aperture),  moat 
specimens  abundantly  banded  and  streaked  icith  revolving  lines  of  ochraeeoun 
red^  and  fine  black  threads. 

Saint  Mary's  Lake,  Antelope  Park 25  specimens. 

Remarks. — This  species  existed  in  countless  numbers  in  the  above- 
mentioned  lake,  which  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  held  among  precipitous 
clififs,  which  afford  it  no  visible  outlet.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  •'  sink  " 
for  the  melted  snow  of  the  surrounding  heights.  All  of  the  hundreds 
of  individuals  seen,  possessed,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  the 
twisted  appearance,  resulting  fi*om  the  change  of  plane  in  the  old  age 
of  the  shell,  which  is  their  most  striking  character.  How  the  species 
came,  almost  entirely  alone,  to  inhabit  this  secluded  lake  is  a  problem, 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  probably  another  large  Plan- 
orbis  within  fifty  miles.  That  the  wild  fowl,  abundant  on  the  lake^ 
brought  the  eggs  clinging  to  their  feet,  may  be  a  plausible  explanation ; 
but  where  did  they  bring  them  from,  and  when!  The  bottom  of  the 
lake  is,  for  the  most  part,  rough,  conglomerate  rock,  and  it  is  in  many 
places  filled  with  heavy  water-plants,  which  may  account  for  the  peon- 
liarities  of  the  shell. 

^  As  you  hold  the  sbell-spire  upward,  and  look  into  the  aperture. 
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Eelisoma  trivolyis,  Say. 
PoDd  between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 10  specimens. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  reoorded  localities  from  all  the  Territories,  as 
well  as  British  America  and  the  Pacific  coast,  so  that  it  seems  univer- 
sally distributed  over  this  continent. 

Rem:abks. — This  pond  was  entirely  isolated,  and  of  several  acres  in 
extent,  resorted  to  by  vast  flocks  of  wild  fowl,  and  inhabited  by  all  sorts 
of  fresh-water  and  amphibious  life.  The  bottom  was  muddy,  and  nearly 
the  whole  expanse  choked  with  luxurious  vegetation. 

All  of  the  shells,  which  were  quite  abundant,  seem  to  belong  to  this 
si)ecie8,  although  there  are  scarcely  two  alike.  One  resembles  closely 
P.  macrostomusj  Whiteaves;  another  is  near  P.  tumenSj  Cpr. ;  a  third 
variety  might  be  identified  as  P.  gldbratus^  Say,  if  that  shell  were  dex- 
tral;  yet,  while  all  difier  in  development  and  in  color,  all  agree  in  being 
very  fragile,  which  may  be  owing  partly  to  scarcity  of  lime  in  the  water, 
and  partly  to  the  soft  bottom ;  and  in  having  a  short  vertical  diameter, 
which  peculiarity  may  have  been  acquired  by  them  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  habitat,  since  snails  having  shells  with  small  breadth  of 
beam  could  most  advantageously  pass  between  the  stalks  of  standing 
water-plants  which  everywhere  crowd  the  pond. 

Eelisoma  ajumon^  Gld. — Colorado  Desert  {BlaJce) ;  Klamath  Lake,  Ore- 
?0D,  and  Rhett  Lake,  California  (Xewberry)',  east  of  Fort  Colville, 
Washington  Territory  (N'orthwestern  Boundary  Survey). 

Eelisoma  Tra^kei^  Lea,  is  probably  a  synonym  of  the  above. 

Eelisoma  corpulentu-s^  Say. — Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  ( United 
States  Exploring  Expedition)}  Lake  Osoyoos,  Washington  Territory 
(2larsh) ;  British  Columbia  (Lord) }  Okanigan  River,  Washington  Terri- 
tory (Cooper).  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  is  not  a  synonym  of  H. 
trirolvis, 

Planorbts  oregonensis^  Tryon. — Pueblo  Valley,  on  the  boundary  between 
Oregon  and  Nevada  (sic)y  *'  from  a  thermal  spring,  water  above  blood- 
heat"  (Gabb). 

Planorkis  subcrenatiis^  Cpr. — Oregon  (yuttall)',  Washoe,  Nevada 
[yewcamb)]  Sumass  Prairie,  British  Columbia  (Lord). 

Flanarbis  -Hormi,  Tryon,  Utah  (8ur.  W.  of  lOOth  M.)  ^  Truckee  River, 
Nevada  (Carlton). 

Flanarbis  gracilentm^  Gld. — Colorado  Desert  ( Webb).  Seems  to  be  a 
northern  form  of  P.  TAebmanniy  Dunker. 

GyranluB  parvis,  Say. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 1   specimen. 

Arkansas  River,  ten  miles  below  Granite 5  specimens. 

Between  Rio  Animas  and  Rio  La  Plata 2  specimens. 

Saint  Mary's  Lake,  Antelope  Park 50  specimens. 

It  occurs  also  in  Hell-Gate  River,  Montana  (Cooper) ;  Cceur  d'Alt*ne 
Lake,  Montana  (Hemvhill)\  Ruby  Valley,  Utah  (Simpson)  \  and  along 
the  Yellowstone  (Smiths.  Catal.). 

Gyraulus  vermicularisy  Gld. — ^Truckee,  Nevada,  altitude  5,866  feet, 
rare;  Dalles,  Oregon  (Cooper), 

POMPHOLIGlNiE. 

Pompliolx  effusa^  Lea. — ^Near  White  Pine,  Nevada  (Hemphill) ;  North- 
eastern California  (Newberry). 
Carinifex  Newberryij  Lea. — Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  (Neicberry). 
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ANCYLIN-2E. 

Vorticifex  Tryonij  Meek. — Fossil  in  Tertiaries  of  Nevada  {King). 

Aneylus  Newberryi^  Lea. — Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  {Nexoherry). 

Ancylus  kootanienaiSj  Baird. — Rivers  Eootanie  and  Spokane  (Lord). 

Ancylus  patelloidesj  Lea. — Spokane  Biver,  Washington  Territory 
[approaching  A.  kootaniensis]  {Hemphill), 

•  Acroloxti8  NuttalUij  Hald. — Oregon  {Ifuttall);  lower  part   of  Suake 
River,  Washington  Territory  {Hemphill). 

LIMN^EIDiE. 

Limnea  stagnalis,  Linn^us. 

Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 2  specimeDs. 

Eraser  River,  typical,  fine,  and  abundant  {Lord):  east  of  Fort  Col- 
viWe  {Northwest  Boundary  Survey) 'j  Rhett's  Lake,  ("alifornia  {Xewherry); 
Ruby  Yalley,  and  Southern  Utah  {Simpson),    Circum polar. 

Limnea  sumassi,  Baibd. 

Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 1  specimen. 

East  of  Fort  Colville,  Washington  Territory  {Northwest  Boundary 
Survey) ;  Sumass  Prairie  {Lord), 

Limnea  Haydeni^  W.  G,  B. — ^Yellowstone  and  Big  Sioux  Rivers  (Hay- 
den)  ;  Ruby  Valley,  Utah  {Simpson). 

Limnea ? 

Camp  30 :  Rio  Orande,  above  Del  Norte 50  specimens. 

Remarks.—"  Near  L.  Bowellii^  Tryon."— Dr.  Jas.  Lewis,  in  Utter, 

Limnea  palnstriB,  Mxjlleb. 

Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 2  specimens. 

Columbia  River  {Nuttall) ;  Klamath  Lake  and  Sumner  Lake,  Oregon  ; 
Rhett's  Lake  and  Wright's  Lake,  California  (-^6i(?6^rr^);  Hell-Gat^  Kiver 
and  Missouri  River  above  Falls  {Cooper), 

Limnea  Nnttalliana,  Lea. 
Between  Animas  and  La  Plata  Rivers 75  specimens. 

Remarks. — Often  considered  a  synomym  of  £.  palu^trisj  with  which,  iu 
the  West,  it  seems  to  be  co-extensive. 

Limnea ? 

Colorado 5  specimens. 

Remarks. — "An  umbilicate  species,  for  which  I  find  no  name." — Dr. 
Jas.  Lewis,  in  letter. 

Limnea  deBidiosa,  Say. 

Gamp    9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 10  specimeDS. 

Camp  11:  Blue  ^iver  Valley 10  specimens. 

Lake  Osoyoos,  Washington  Territory  {Lord) ;  Missouri  River  above 
the  Falls  {Cooper) ;  Yellowstone  River  {Hay den). 
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Limnea  catascopium^  Say. — ^New  England  to  Lewis  [SnakeJ  River,  and 
;hroQgh  British  America  (Binney);  Lake  Utah  (Burton);  Idaho (?). 

Limnea  Binneyi,  Tryon, — Hell-Gate  River,  Montana  (Binney). 

Limnea  emarginata,  Say. — New  England  to  Washington  Territory 
Auct), 

Limnea f 

Colorado 6  specimens. 

EEaiABK. — **  Comes  near  L.  Trmkii^  but  distinct." — Dr.  Jas.  Lewis^ 
« letter, 

lAmnea  bulvnoides^  Lea. — Oregon  {Nuttall;  Hayden), 

Limnea  hnmilis,  Say. 

Camp  17 :  San  Luis  Valley 2  specimens- 

Camp  26 :  Howardsville,  Baker's  Park 1  specimen. 

"All  over  the  continent"  (Xctrw);  Hell-Gate  River,  Montana  (Cooper). 

Limnea  fermginea,  Haxdeman. 

Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 2  specimens. 

Oregon  (Nuttall). 

Remarks. — *^If  not  L.  ferruginea^  it  may  be  new." — Dr.  Jas.  Lewis,. 
h  letter. 

Class  CONCHIFERA. 

Order  DIMYARIA. 
Family  CORBICDLAD^. 

Sphcerium  striatinum^  Lamarck. — Hell-Gate  River  and  Missouri  River 
above  the  Falls  (Cooper) ;  Humboldt  River,  Nevada  (Hepburn), 

Spharium  occidentaley  Prime. — Hell-Gate  River  (Cooper), 

8ph€erium  dentatum^  Hald. — Oregon  (Nuttall), 

^hwrium  patella^  Gould. — Walla- Walla,  Oregon  (Cf,  8,  Expl,  Exped.), 

tiphasrium  lenticular  Old. — Lake  Tahoe  and  Carson  River  (Cooper). 

Spluerium  tumiduMj  Baird. — Sumass  Prairie,  Fraser  River  (Lord): 

Sphwrium  spolcani^  Baird. — Spokane  and  Kootanie  Rivers  (Lord; 
Eemphill), 

8ph(erium  tenue.  Prime. — I  am  confident  that  I  secured  tbis  species 
(one  specimen)  at  the  Rio  La  Plata.  It  has  been  recorded,  I  think,  from 
Montana  and  another  northern  locality. 

Kiidium  abditum,  Haldeman. 

Camp  « :  Hot  Springs 30  specimens. 

Camp  D :  Animas  Valley 1  specimen. 

Saint  Mary's  Lake,  Antelope  Park 1  specimen. 

Raft  River,  near  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  (Reid);  Truckee  River  (Carlton), 

Kemabks. — These  specimens  vary  greatly  in  color,  but  seem  to  be  alF 
referable  to  this  widely-distributed  species.    Many  young,  about  half- 

growu. 
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Pmdiufn  cotnpresHumj 'Pnm^, — White  Pine,  Nevada ;  O  uvea's  River, 
California  {Hemphill). 

Pisidium  ocoidentale^  Newc. — ^Trackee  River,  Nevada  (Carlton). 

Pisidiuin  ultramontanumj  Prime. — Canoe  Creek,  Pitt  River,  California 
{Cooper). 

UNIONID^. 

Unto  luieoluSf  Lam. — Missoari  River,  above  the  Falls  {Cooper), 

Margaritana  margaritifera,  Linn. — Missouri  River  above  the  Falls : 
Spokane  River  below  Cceur  d'Alene  Lake  {Cooper)',  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
or  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  {Reid) ;  Truckee  River,  Nevada  {Carlton). 

Anodonta  angulatay  Lea. — Idaho,  Montana  {Cooper);  Columbia  llixei' 
{Lord). 

Anodonta  oregonensis.  Lea. — Abundant  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades 
{Ijord)]  Montana  (Cooper). 

Anodonta  Nuttalliana,  Lea. — Idaho  {Cooper). 

Anodonta  whalamatensiSj  Lea. — Idaho,  to  British  Columbia  {Cooper,, 

Anodonta  californiemis. — Colorado  River  {Cooper). 
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By  A.  D.  Wilson,  Topographer  directing. 


'^er  and  Bio  Orande  Bailroad  is  now  raDning  daily  trains  to 
^  krings,  Paeblo,  and  Cation  City.  Persons  wishing  to  reach 
'^  king  district  may  take  the  train  to  either  of  the  three  previ- 
? —  pned  places,  and  at  these  points  they  will  have  to  provide 
I  with  animals,  except  by  way  of  Ca&on  City.  From  this 
was  daring  last  summer  a  regnlar  line  of  stages  running 
•a/^  I  and  Del  Norte,  bat  from  these  latter  places  there  is  not  at 
public  conveyance.  I  mention  the  three  points  of  starting, 
all  more  or  less  traveled. 

Springs  is  situated  some  seventy-six  miles  south  of  Denver 

er  and  Bio  Grande  Bailroad.    Leaving  the  railroad  at  this 

veler  is  obliged  to  procure  his  own  conveyance,  as  there  is 

nt  any  public  conveyance  from  there  to  Saguache  or  Del 

road  from  here  leads  by  way  of  Manitou  up  the  Fontaine 

crossing  South  Park  at  its  southern  end,  passing  by  the 

thence  down  Trout  Creek  to  the  Arkansas  Biver,  which  it 

some  miles  to  the  Soath  Arkansas.    At  this  point  the  road 

the  one  from  Canon  City,  and  then,  following  up  Puncho 

through  a  pass  of  the  same  name  to  San  Luis  Valley,  thence 

s  valley  along  its  western  border  to  Saguache.    This  road 

t  longer  than  the  others,  but  a  very  good  and  pleasant  one  to 

ially  daring  the  warmer  portions  of  summer.    The  distance 

( Ite  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Saguache  I  estimated  at  one 

d  seventy  miles. 

ronte  south  is  by  way  of  Canon  City.    This  place  is  situated 
h  bank  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  near  where  it  emerges  from 
ins,  abont  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Denver  by  rail, 
from  Canon  City  passes  aroand  the  first  canon  by  keeping 
ceto  the  north  of  the  river,  then,  swinging  south,  crosses  the 
gain  leaves  it,  passing  through  the  north  end  of  Wet  Mount- 
where  it  again  turns  to  the  north  and  strikes  the  river  in 
alley;  tbence  following  up  the  river  until  it  joins  the  Colo- 
gs  road,  where  it  crosses  the  South  Arkansas.    It  is  about 
and  ten  miles  by  this  road  from  Caiion  City  to  Saguache. 
ituated  also  on  the  Arkansas  Biver,  about  thirty-five  miles 
n  City,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  by  rail  from 
he  road  leading  out  from  this    place    crosses  the  plains 
soathwest  and  strikes  the  Huerfano  Biver  at  Badito.    At 
the  road  forks,  one  following  up  the  river  and  crossing  the 
Gristo  range  through  the  Mosi^a  Pass,  thence  crossing  the 
alley  to  Del  iN'orte.    The  other  branch  of  this  road  crosses 
lUd  keeps  farther  to  the  south,  crossing  the  range  through 
de  Cristo  Pass,  strikes  the  valley  at  Fort  Garland,  and  cross- 
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iog  from  there  to  Del  Norte.  Both  branches  have  to  ec 
great  sand-drifts  which  have  accumulated  on  the  eastei 
San  Luis  Valley;  the  one  by  way  of  Mosca  Pass  l>eiiig| 
shortest  by  some  miles,  but  at  the  same  time  bavio<^ 
contend  with.  With  the  exception  of  the  sand,  this  is  a  \ 
I  estimated  the  distance  from  Pueblo  to  Del  Norte  bv^ 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  I  merely  mention  br 
ferent  roads  to  Saguache  and  Del  Norte  to  give  tbe  travi 
how  to  reach  these  points,  as  they  are  the  last  places  o: 
the  way.  Saguache  is  located  on  a  small  stream  of  the: 
where  it  leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  the  San  liuis 
enterprising  citizens  of  this  place  have  already  g^one  to 
expense  in  building  a  wagon-road  which  is  to  connect  tl 
the  San  Juan  mines.  But  I  fear  it  will  take  more  labor  i 
make  it  a  good  road  than  they  at  present  can  afford  to  e 
This  road  is  only  approximately  located  on  the  accomp 
owing  to  its  unfinished  condition  when  we  passed  throagh  ti 
the  country.  The  conStruction-party  was,  when  we  passed  t 
12,  nearly  up  to  the  junction  of  Godwin  Greek  and  Lake  Fori 
brought  their  supplies  over  the  road  in  wagons,  bat  there 
places  where  much  labor  would  be  re<}uired  to  make  it  pri 
heavily  loaded  wagons.  From  this  point  on  they  will  meet 
est  obstacles.  As  I  understood  them,  they  intended  follow 
imately  the  course  of  the  trail,  that  is  up  Lake  Fork.  B: 
they  can  get  a  very  good  grade,  but  only  with  considerab 
until  nearing  the  pass^  where  the  mountains  rise  quite  abruj 
will  be  very  difQcult  to  construct  a  good  road  over  this  p 
quite  steep  on  either  side.    This  pass  is  12,540  feet  above  se^ 

The  trail  over  this  pass  strikes  Animas  Biver  near  its  h 
many  silver-bearing  lodes  have  already  been  located, 
point  it  follows  down  the  river  to  Howardville,  a  distance  of  i 
miles,  a  portion  of  the  way  being  over  very  steep  and  loose  dM 
over  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  construct  a  road.  The  distai 
road  from  Saguache  to  Howardville  will  be  about  one  hno 
thirty  miles.  There  is  also  a  trail  from  Saguache,  which  is  a  ma< 
route  for  pack  or  riding  animals  than  the  road,  but  a  small  c( 
link  is  wanting,  which  any  one  can  easily  supply  by  taking  tb 
panying  map  on  which  the  trail  is  indicated. 

From  Los  Pinos  agency  the  trail  follows  up  one  of  the  bra 
Gochetopa  Creek,  thence  crossing  over  to  the  White  Earth,  wlil 
lows  up  until  nearing  the  divide  between  it  and  the  Bio  Granda 
turns  to  the  south  and  descends  to  Antelope  Park.  But  the 
wishing  to  go  to  San  Juan  must  keep  on  in  a  westerly  direction 
will  soon  strike  a  trail  which  leads  him  down  to  San  Griston 
where  he  will  strike  the  Lake  Fork  trail,  formerly  described.  I 
tance  by  this  trail  from  Saguache  to  Howardville  is  about  one  li 
and  ten  miles.  | 

Del  Norte  is  located  on  the  southern  bank  o^  tbe  Rio  Grande,  n 
foot-hills  on  the  west  side  of  San  Luis  Valley,  about  thirty  mild 
of  Saguache.    This  being  the  nearest  place  to  the  mines,  it  is  &i 
that  the  miners  procure  their  supplies  at  present.   Tbe  wagon  ro 
Del  Norte  follows  up  the  river  along  its  southern  bank,  meeting 
obstacles  of  note  until  reaching  Wagon- Wheel  Gap.  Attbispoint.o 
aloose  slide,  the  owners  of  the  road  were  compelled  to  change  it  by  (ni 
a  bridge  over  the  river.  This  bridge  was  nearly  completed  when  we 
there.    The  road  only  crosses  to  recross  again  very  soon,  and  conti 
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;*vi  bank  until  uearing Bristol  Head.  Here  it  crosses  to  tbe  north- 

t^beu,   8O0U  leaving  the  river,  and  skirting  the  loot  of  the 

<5ros8es  a  low  spur,  and  descends  to  Antelope  Park.    This 

.>oat  flfty-five  miles  from  Del  Norte.    So  far  the  road  is  very 

.11^  no  heavy  grades,  and,  passing  as  it  does  over  the  gravelly 

s^ t>  is  natarally  solid  and  quite  smooth  for  a  mountain  road.  At 

u.  trlie  road  again  leaves  the  river,  following  up  Crooked  Creek 

.   oigbt   miles ;  reaches  a  high  pleatean,  which  it  crosses,  bear- 

f  tx>ward  the  river.;  descends  a  high  and  quite  steep  bluff:  crosses 

^  i&ses  the  river,  when  it  again  leaves  the  river  for  a  snort  dis- 

^  ming  upon  its  bottoms  once  more  at  the  Half-way  House.    So 

ry  «a.d  is  passable  for  lightly  loaded  wagons ;  but  from  here  on  it 

\yBe  in  its  present  condition,  as  it  is  about  all  they  can  do  to  get 

j  wagon  over  it.  From  the  Half-way  House  the  road  follows  up 

,  ^  for  some  distance,  when  it  turns  to  the  right,  and  ascends  quite 

^pppe,  winding  its  way  along  to  the  pass.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 

^^.jlifficulty  is  met  with,  owing,  first,  to  the  sudden  descent  of  the 

^  ipa  the  pass  to  Baker's  Park,  the  whole  distance  being  some  four 

Qfjtli  a  descent  of  2,900  feet,  and  in  the  first  two  miles  a  descent  of 

^^TOO  feet;  and,  secondly,  owing  to  the  very  rocky  and  bluffy  char- 

^,,p,^he  slopes,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  give  the  road  swing  enough 

^^.y  thing  like  a  good  grade.  Still  this  appears  to  be  the  most  prac- 

l^^ate  at  present,  as  there  is  a  good  rosid  for  so  much  of  the  way. 

l^-ail  from  Antelope  Park  does  not  follow  the  same  course  as  the 

^^^  more  nearly  follows  the  river,  and  crosses  a  pass  about  one  mile 

i^^sontb,  near  the  head  of  Cunningham  Creek.    This  pass  is  a 

1^  ^  lower  than  the  one  through  which  the  road  goes.    Height  of 

p\;j8  above  sea  level,  12,090  feet. 

j^^  distance  by  the  road  from  Del  Norte  to  Howard ville  is  about 
/'  Ive  miles.  There  is  a  trail  leading  from  Howardville  down  the 
'  ^i;  also  another  leading  out  to  the  northwest  to  the  |headwaters 
1 ,  I.Ian  Miguel  and  Dolores.  Both  of  these  trails  have  been  described 
1- ^.Bhoda. 

^  'jj^Accompanying  map  gives  the  drainage  in  detail  of  the  country 
,  Sitely  sunx)unding  the  San  Juan  mines,  with  all  the  important 
'  11  |in-peaks,  roads,  trails,  and  other  features  of  the  country  that 
V^ie  represented  within  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal.  The  lower 
'^  °  t  of  the  Bio  Grande  was  located  preliminarily  in  order  to  show 
.  jlte  of  the  wagon-road  from  Del  Norte. 

^^,  ^eights  of  many  of  the  important  peaks  and  valleys  are  given 
[^^j  map;  and  there  will  be  a  list  giving  the  heights  of  all  the 
^^  ^^'  peaks  and  other  important  points,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
^."\^|i  used  in  their  determination  by  Mr.  Bhoda,  who  has  worked 
JJv^Jip  with  great  care. 

V|^^'J^(«mall  contoar  map  of  Baker's  Park  and  vicinity  will  give  an  idea 
'^I^J character  of  the  country  which  we  were  engaged  in  working  up 
^^   Ifit  season.    It  will  also  give  some  idea  of  the  care  with  which  this 

{bas  been  sarveyed.  Owing  to  the  want  of  time,  I  was  not  able 
.  ^  more  of  the  country  drawn  finally  for  this  report. 
"!^.  fcKhoda  has  written  quite  a  detailed  description  of  the  country. 
''  ^^  ffore  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  his  chapter  for  any  information  that 
"^^J,pe  sought  in  regard  to  the  appearance  or  character  of  this  region. 
"^'^^.)  Endlich  has  also  written  a  geological  and  mineralogical  report  of 
'sP^-^gion  surveyed. 

creP 
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Fall  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  Cunningham  Pasi  to  Del  Sorte,  commencing  at  pen 


To  fha  month  of  Pole  Creek. 
Thence  to  Lost  Trail  Creek. 
Thence  to  Antelope  Park... 
Thence  to  I>el  Norte 


Diitanoe. 


IS 
60 


Fall. 


F& 


FtA. 

1.300 

1,900 

fiOO 

1,100 


FaU  of  the  Animas  from  divide  betwun  it  and  east  branch  of  Uneompahgre  to  the  lauxr 

Animas  Park, 


To  upper  end  of  Baker'a  Park 

Thence  to  lower  end  of  park 

Thence  to  month  of  Caacade  Creek.. 

Thence  to  head  of  Animaa  Park 

Thence  to  lower  end  of  Animas  Park 


Diataoce. 


MiUt. 


8 

8 

17 

10 

14 


Fall. 


Feet. 

3,600 
500 

1,700 
800 
300 


■s 


Fall  of  Los  Pinosfrom  fFeeminuche  Pass,  einnmeneing  at  summit  of  pass. 


To  point  where  trail  leavei  itream 

Thence  to  west  branch 

Thence  to  Vallecltto  Creek 

Thence  to  Big  Bend 


Distance. 


Mile*. 


6 

9 

12 

6 


FaU. 


Fui. 

782 
1,900 
1,000 

400 


Fa: 


Fall  of  yalleeitto  Creek  from  divide  bettoeen  it  and  Bio  Grande,  eommeneing  at  dipi 


To  junction  of  louth  branch. 
Thence  to  Loi  Pinos 


Ftet. 
9,400 
2,800 


Fa5 


h 


FaU  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  commencing  at  Bear  Creek  Pass, 


To  valley  below  pais 

Thence  downstream 

....Do do 

Thence  to  Junction  of  east  branch . 


Distance. 


Milte. 


2 
4 

9 

6 


Fall. 


FeeL 

2,400 
600 
800 

1,100 


F»B 


fi 
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ali  €9f  Uncompahgrefirom  divide  hettoun  Hand  Mineral  Creek,  commencing  at  divide. 


iaU  ▼Alley 

irer  end... 

w^^T  sad  of  e«llon.... 
action  of  west  bnneh 


Dlitance. 


Mil€M, 


4 

8 

4 
14 


FaU. 


Fea, 

1,400 

900 

1,500 

1,000 


Fall  per 
mUe. 


Fut. 
350 
100 
375 
71.4 


FaU  of  Lake  Fork,  commencing  at  divide  west  of  Handiii's  Peak, 


illey... 

tee  to  Jnnetlon  of  loiitii  braneh 

ee  to  month  of  Gtodwin  Greek 

ee  to  point  where  road  strikei  ereek 


Diitanee. 


MOtB, 


15 
81 


FaU. 


FuL 

9,800 

1,900 

1,900 

800 


Fall  per 
mUe. 


680 
818 

80 

3&9 


Fall  Off  Chdwin  Creek,  commencing  at  divide  hettoeen  it  and  Uncompahgre. 


nction  with  north  branch, 
ceto  I«akeFork 


Distance. 


10 


FaU. 


Fut, 
9,800 
1,000 


FaU  per 
mUe. 


Fml. 


374 
lOO 


e.' 
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REPORT  ON  THE  MIXES  AND  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SAN  JUAX  COUNTRY. 


By  F.  M.  Emdlich,  S.  N.  D. 


BegardiDg  the  geographical  location  and  extent  of  the  San  Juan 
mining  region,  so  called,  nothing  further  need  be  said,  as  the  subject 
has  b^n  sufficiently  treated  by  the  topographer  in  other  portions  of 
this  bulletin. 

For  more  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles  the  country 
is  covered,  in  one  continuous  area,  by  volcanic  rocks,  beginning  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  and  extending  in  that  direction  as 
far  as  the  high  masses  of  mountains  and  plateaus.  Their  southern 
boundary  may  be  characterized  as  following  the  line  where  the  high 
and  rugged  peaks  change  for  the  lower  densely-wooded  ridges.  The 
Gunnison  may  be  said  to  indicate  approximately  the  northern  limit 
One  exception  to  the  southern  line  must  be  taken,  however,  caused  by 
tbat  group  of  mountains  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  designate 
as  the  Qnartzites.  It  is  a  densely-packed  mass  of  very  rugged  peaks, 
with  numerous,  almost  inaccessible  canons  cut  through  it,  and  contains 
the  headwaters  of  the  Bio  Pinos,  and  a  number  of  swift  mountain- 
streams,  that  thus  far  have  not  been  distinguished  by  special  names. 
Advancing  from  the  east  and  north  toward  the  qnartzites  it  will  be 
observed  that  gradually  the  volcanic  strata  begin  to  thin  out,  revealing 
the  rock  they  overlie.  This  will  be  spoken  of  in  more  detail  at  the 
proper  place. 

The  character  of  the  volcanic  rocks  throughout  the  district  is  one 
of  extreme  interest,  demonstrating  an  enormous  amount  of  activity 
during  a  probably  short  period  of  time,  (geologically  speaking,) 
which  activity  was  nevertheless  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  changes  in  the  chemical  and  physical  qualities  of  the  ejected 
material.  Local  phenomena,  for  instance — the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  rocks  intimately  associated  with  others  entirely  different — 
are  freqaent,  and  their  explanation  not  always  to  be  rendered  satisfac- 
torily. Traveling  for  many  miles  over  this  continuous  volcanic  area,  I 
gradually  became  familiar  with  the  different  appearances  and  physical 
changes  in  masses  that,  lithologically,  I  could  not  separate.  Thanks  to 
the  regularity  that  was  observed  in  the  succession  of  the  different 
flows,  thanks  furthermore  to  the  barren  nature  of  the  highly-elevated 
portions  of  the  country,  the  geologist  can  treat  these  rocks  idmost  like 
well-defined  sedimentary  formations.  Basing  upon  this,  I  prepared  in 
the  field  a  schedule  that  roughly  divides  the  various  characteristic 
grouts  or  strata  and  found  it  to  answer  very  well.  Due  changes  were 
made  upon  future  observations  and  corrections  applied  when  needed, 
80  that  now  it  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  successions  of  strata, 
leaving  of  course  a  considerable  amount  of  room  for  the  investigating 
lithologist. 

No.  1.  Bight  hundred  feet  of  white,  yellow,  green,  orange,  red,  brown, 
and  gray  trachytes,  decomposing  readily,  frequently  weathering  in  pic- 
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turesque  groaps.  White  Earth  and  the  Bio  Grande  region,  near  Lo8t 
Trail  Greek,  furnish  good  examples  for  this  section. 

No.  2.  Twelve  hnndred  feet  of  red  to  brown  stratified  trachyte,  not 
nnfrequently  containing  interstrata  of  obsidian  and  of  pitchstone  reseio- 
bling  obsidian.  Sanidite  is  the  predominant  one  of  the  segregated  mlD- 
erals.  Small  crystals  of  brown  to  black  mica  occur  dispersed  through- 
out. 

No.  3.  Two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  red  to 
brown  trachyte,  separated  readily  into  No.  3  lower  and  No.  3  upper. 
The  former  has  a  more  or  less  laminated  appearance,  and  weathers  light 
brown  to  gray,  while  the  upper  is  more  uniform  in  texture. 

No.  4.  Three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  of  trachyte,  by  far  tiie 
most  variable  of  all  in  its  distinctive  lithological  characteristics.  In 
color  it  varies  from  a  dark  purplish  blue  to  maroon,  frequently  weath- 
ering brown  on  the  surface.  As  a  rule  it  is  rather  compact,  having  a 
microcrystalline  past^e,  and  but  few  segregated  minerals.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  No.  4  contains  what  I  am  accustomed  to  call  the  <^  Bed  Stratum^^ 
which  will  frequently  be  mentioned  below.  It  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  consideration  of  the  minerals,  and  presents  one  of  the  uost 
striking  features  in  the  orographic  characteristics  of  the  country.  The 
decomposition  of  pyrite  produces  this  coloring,  and  every  shade,  from 
white  through  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  to  dark  brown  occurs.  These  foar 
groups,  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  contain  the  maiQ 
mass  of  the  volcanic  rocks.  Above  them  follow,  but  not  in  such  con- 
tinuous masses  nor  regular  succession,  rhyolite,  dolerite,  and  basalt. 

Had  not  the  stratigraphical  conditions  of  these  various  flows  or  strati 
been  a  very  regular  one,  a  recognition  of  their  relations  inter  se  aod 
their  respective  position  could  not  easily  have  been  obtained.  Strange 
to  say,  even  the  points  of  elevation  at  which  the  different  groups  were 
found  do  not  vary  to  any  great  extent. 

On  White  Earth,  for  instance.  No.  1  is  exposed,  giving  through  the 
light  color  of  the  stratum  the  creek  its  name.  At  that  point  the  eleva- 
tion is  about  9,100  feet,  and  on  the  Eio  Grande,  near  Lost  Trail  Creek^ 
an  air-line  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  White  Earth,  the  same 
formation  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  9,800  feet.  Inasmuch  as  the  dip^ 
though  gentle,  is  a  north  to  northeasterly  one,  this  small  difference  can 
be  accounted  for. 

Having  recognized  the  striking  uniformity  of  the  several  strata  at 
numerous  points,  the  surprising  regularity  of  the  dip  and  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  later  eruptive  rocks  in  any  of  the  lower  sections  o! 
country  point  strongly  to  the  common  origin  from  one  point  of  outflow. 
Taking  station  10  and  the  region  immediately  north  of  it  as  a  center,  it 
can  be  observed  that  the  volcanic  strata  dip  off  from  it  on  all  sides,  ex* 
cept  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where  there  is  some  irregularity  in  the 
dip.  From  the  neighborhood  of  that  peak  the  numbers,  as  distinguished 
above,  can  be  traced  in  every  direction,  and  readily  recognized.  A  few 
miles  east  of  station  10  was  the  only  place  where  basalt  was  found  in 
po9itu  in  a  canon ;  the  only  place,  furthermore,  where  rhyolite  oc- 
curred in  quantity  as  well  as  at  the  station  itself.  Having  two  of  the 
youngest  volcanic  rocks  in  an  apparently  so  abnormal  position,  as  their 
dips  by  no  means  indicate  that  they  could  have  flown  from  some  high 
neighboring  point,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  almost  undisturbed 
condition  of  the  surrounding  i*ocks,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  main  center  of  eruption  for  that  section  of  country  was  from  thits 
point. 

After  the  eruption  had  taken  place,  it  seems  a  subsidence  occurred 
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near  station  10,  a  sabsidence  that  covered  a  considerable  area  of  ground. 
From  various  sides  the  dip  of  strata  can  be  noticed  to  incline  toward  the 
region  a  little  north  of  the  station,  while  outside  they  dip  off  again.  In 
the  Annual  Beport  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  these  facts 
will  be  more  thoroughly  elucidated,  and  treated  of  at  length. 

Toward  the  southwest  some  small  outbursts  of  volcanic  material  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place,  but  their  extent  was  limited,  their  flows  of 
ADoall  dimensions  only.  Local  phenomena  near  station  10  lead  to  the 
eoDclusion,  that  after  the  eruption  was  passed,  a  subsidence  took  place 
near  tiiat  point,  amounting  to  several  thousand  feet.  We  find  on  high 
peaks,  sometimes  more  than  twenty  and  thirty  miles  distant,  caps  of  ba- 
salt and  dolerite,  as  well  as  rhyolite,  that  are  either  horizontal  or  very 
nearly  so.  This  i>oints,  even  without  their  lithological  affinities,  to  a 
continuous  flow  of  lava  over  a  large  area  of  country,  at  a  time  when  the 
elevation  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  high  as  at  the  present  day. 

My  purpose  at  present  is  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  mining 
region  of  the  San  Juan  district ;  I  shall  therefore  abbreviate  these  more 
general  remarks  upon  the  geology  of  the  region  as  much  as  possible. 
Certain  typical  points  were  found,  where  the  rocks  of  the  several  strata 
were  particularly  well  developed,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  a  synop- 
sis of  their  mineralogical  constitution. 

The  rocks  of  No.  1,  as  found  on  White  Earth  Greek,  and  a  number  of 
other  localities,  are  very  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  texture  and 
structure.  In  color  they  usually  vary  from  a  white  to  light  yellow, 
gray,  greenish  into  green,  red,  brown,  and  sometimes  almost  black.  On 
the  Bio  Grande,  near  Lost  Trail  Greek,  the  development  and  exposure 
of  this  stratum  are  particularly  characteristic.  Weathering  in  columnar 
masses,  their  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  many  of  the  ^'  monu- 
ments" of  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  Many  colored  strata  succeed  each 
other,  nearly  horizontally  deposited.  Mainly  feldspathic  material,  de- 
composing on  the  surface,  composes  the  rock,  while  the  colors  are  pro- 
duced by  oxidized  compounds  of  iron.  Small  eloagated  crystals,  of  a 
dark-green  hornblende,  and  colorless  crystals  of  sanidite  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  paste.  Some  strata,  more  particularly  the  upper 
ones,  show  a  fine-grained  ashy  color  and  texture,  while  others  present 
the  appearance  of  having  been  redeposited  by  water.  Ko.  2  shows 
colors  in  which  the  lilac  and  light  brown-tints  are  predominating.  The 
paste  is  compact,  sometimes  slightly  vesicular,  with  numerous  small 
crystals  of  sanidite  dispersed  throughout.  Small  six-sided  prisms  of 
black  mica  are  associated  with  it,  as  well  as  crystials  of  a  splendent 
brown  mica.  Along  the  Bio  Grande,  below  Lost  Trail  and  Pole  Greeks, 
this  formation  is  particularly  well  developed,  and  its  strata  can  often  be 
traced  for  miles.  At  some  localities  the  sanidite  is  adularizing.  In  the 
apper  portion  of  No.  2  bands  or  nodules  of  a  porphyritic  pitchstone  are 
found,  imparting  to  the  bluffs  a  '^tigered"  appearance.  Black  mica 
and  sanidite  are  the  segregated  minerals.  Between  stations  21  and  22 
a  stratum  of  this  peculiar  rock  can  be  seen  exposed  for  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  having  a  thickness  of  two  to  five  feet.  These  occur- 
rences are  characteristic  for  the  upper  No.  2  and  lower  No.  3. 

The  colors  of  No.  3  are  usually  darker  than  those  of  the  preceding 
group,  and  it  can  readily  be  divided  into  two  divisions.  No.  3  lower 
shows  a  laminated  texture,  the  laminte  being  horizontal  in  their  original 
position.  A  great  many  sanidite  crystals  are  found  in  it,  and  but  few 
of  mica.  Paste  is  somewhat  vesicular,  more  so  on  the  surface  than  on 
a  &esh  break,  as  there  the  vesicles  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
sanidite.     Na  3  upper  contains  less  sanidite^  more  mica,  and  gen- 
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^ally  shows  lighter  colors.  Near  station  21  the  changes,  as  we  p 
higher,  can  be  admirably  studied.  At  a  number  of  points  a  coari^ 
conglomerate  appears  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  group,  but  I  h^ 
no  opportunity  to  study  it  carefully.  Higher  up  a  series  of  strata  occiuk 
altogether  from  400  to  600  feet  in  thickness,  which  generally  show  littk 
but  a  compact  paste,  without  any  segrefcated  minerals.  Probably  tki 
character  is  due  to  having  been  reheated  by  the  superincumbent  Ta- 
canics.  On  some  of  the  higher  peaks,  near  the  Eio  Grande,  this  seri» 
is  well  developed,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  local  phenomenon. 

By  far  more  varied  than  the  three  preceding  divisions  is  ISo.  4,  tibe 
stratum  that  reaches  its  best  development  in  and  northeast  of  th( 
Baker's  Park  region.  Within  quite  inconsiderable  horizontal  and  vertical 
distances  the  rocks  of  this  group  show  great  variation  in  their  lithologi* 
cal  character.  Oligoclase  and  another  triclinic  feldspar,  that  may  b« 
andesite,  generally  replace  sanidite,  although  the  latter  is  not  entirely 
wanting.  Mica  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  As  a  rule  the  stratified' 
tion  in  the  higher  members  of  No.  4  is  very  distinct,  less  so  in  the  low^ 
ones.  On  Handle's  Peak,  station  14,  near  the  headwaters  of  Lake 
Fork,  this  formation  is  particularly  rich  in  varieties.  As  a  rale  thr 
paste  is  of  a  dark  bluish  to  maroon  color,  sometimes  with  a  greenisb 
tinge,  while  the  feldspars  contained  in  it  are  yellowish.  Small  crystal- 
line  fragments  of  compact  feldspar  are  frequent  in  the  higher  strata  of 
this  peak,  and  it  is  they  that  usually  impart  the  greenish  color  to  tbe 
rock.  They  receive  their  color  in  turn  from '  a  percentage  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  Near  the  summit  is  a  band  of  whitish  rock,  aboat  2i^ 
feet  in  thickness,  that  appears  like  a  matrix  without  any  segregated 
minerals.  Descending  in  a  vertical  line,  the  changes  of  texture  are 
more  apparent  still,  until  the  ''red  stratum"  is  reached,  which  serves 
as  a  very  welcome  geognostic  horizon.  It  is  an  aggregation  of  feld- 
spathic  material,  containing  innumerable  minute  crystals  of  pyrite,  at 
some  localities  crystallized  sanidite ;  at  others,  small  crystals  of  horu- 
blende.  When  perfectly  fresh,  it  is  white,  but  soon  turns  yellow  and 
red.  Of  the  rocks  containing  the  lodes  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Above 
these  four  groups  we  find  rhyolite  and  basalt  at  some  points. 

Traveling  up  the  Kio  Orande,  toward  Cunningham  Pass,  a  promi- 
nent red  peak  may  be  noticed  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  aoout  three 
miles  west  of  Pole  Creek.  The  red  color  appears  to  have  originated  firom 
one  stratum,  and  is  gradually  lost  toward  the  base.  Near  the  head- 
waters of  Lake  Fork,  station  12  is  located.  "To  the  northwest  of  tbis 
station  a  high  ridge  extends  for  some  distance,  remarkable  for  its  bril- 
liant red  color.  AH  along  Mineral  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Bio  An- 
imas at  Baker's  Park,  tbe  same  colors  can  be  observed.  An  extension  of 
this  is  found  on  the  group  of  mountains  on  which  stations  27  and  2S 
were  mude,  and  near  tbe  edge  of  the  mountains  toward  station  34. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  pyrite,  upon  decomposition,  imparts  to 
rocks  and  the  sediments  of  water  a  color  identical  with  the  one  ob- 
served in  these  four  localities,  and  it  seemed  highly  probable,  therefore, 
that  this  too  was  owing  to  the  same  cause.  Inasmuch  as  the  de^oimpo- 
sition  of  this  mineral  progresses  rather  rapidly,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
obtain,  without  much  work,  tbe  proof  of  the  supposition.  On  Mineral 
Creek,  however,  specimens  were  found  that  were  a  grayish  white,  con- 
taining in  part  perfectly  sound  pyrite,  in  part  the  same  mineral  having 
undergone  more  or  less  decomposition.  In  the  latter  case,  the  very  mi- 
nute  crystals  were  surrounded  by  a  brown  or  red  stain,  produced  by  the 
secondarily-formed  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  At  another  point, 
station  15,  east  of  the' headwaters  of  the  Eio  Animas,  it  was  observed 
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that  all  the  rocks  of  the  higher  volcanic  strata,  reaching  nearly  to  the  mid- 
dle of  No.  4,  contained  numerous  small  particles  of  pjrite  but  little  decom- 
posed. The  red  stratum,  a  sit  was  named  for  convenience'  sake,  is  therefore 
a  stratum  of  volcanic  rocks,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  pyrite.  In 
those  portions  where  ore-bearing  veins  have  been  found,  and  are  worked, 
I  have  observed  no  such  impregnation,  if  we  except  a  few  lodes  on  Min- 
eral Creek,  but  even  there  they  are  below  the  red  stratum.  This  fact, 
animportant  as  it  might  seem  at  fli*st  glance,  has  a  weighty  bearing  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  ore- veins  that  Lave  beea  found  in  the  country 
that  we  examined. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  at  the  Sau  Juan  mines,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  but  comparatively  little  work  had  beeu  done.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  miners'  time  and  energy  was  devoted  to  prospecting,  and 
but  a  few  had  then  developed  their  lodes  to  any  extent.  One  difficulty 
under  which  they  labored  was  the  want  of  available  capital,  and  of  a 
place  where  the  ore  might  readily  be  converted  into  cash.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  scattered 
over  the  country  there,  but  I  think  that  usually  given  is  too  high. 

Mining  is  carried  on  at  several  points  in  the  vicinity  and  on  tribu- 
taries of  the  Animas  Biver.  Near  its  head,  at  the  so-called  ^^  Forks,"  is 
a  complex  of  lodes,  (one  of  the  early  discoveries,)  and  from  it  the  locality 
has  received  the  name  "  Mineral  Point.''  Traveling  down  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles  Eureka  Gulch  is  reached,  another  locality 
considered  by  the  prospectors  as  very  promising.  A  settlement  has 
been  made  at  Howardsville,  on  the  Animas,  this  being  a  point  more 
favorable,  perhaps,  than  many  others,  having  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  mines.  At  the  bend  of 
the  Animas,  near  the  base  of  Sultan  Mountain  station  26,  is  Baker's 
Park  proper ;  there  is  a  settlement  called  Silverton.  A  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  Silverton  is  Arastra  Gulch,  which  became  well  known 
some  years  ago  by  the  discovery  of  the  ^^  Little  Giant"  mine,  and  now 
contains  a  number  of  others.  In  a  similar  position  to  Howardsville  is 
Cunningham  Gulch,  with  a  number  of  promising  lodes,  as  yet  compara- 
tively undeveloped.  Besides  these  points,  prospecting  and  mining  to  a 
small  extent  are  carried  on  throughout  the  entire  vicinity,  both  on  the 
mountains  and  in  the  cafions.  Smelting-works  were  in  the  course  of 
erection  at  Silverton  when  visited  by  our  party,  but,  as  I  am  informed, 
were  not  completed  satisfactorily. 

Geognostically,  the  northern  portion  of  the  district  just  described 
shows  scarcely  any  important  variation  from  the  general  character  of 
the  surrounding  country.  All  the  rocks  of  that  part,  so  far  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe,  are  volcanic,  exhibiting,  as  at  many  other 
neighboring  points,  a  great  variety  in  texture  and  mineral  constit- 
uents. From  stations  13  and  14,  the  No.  3  of  our  schedule,  above  given, 
extends  west  and  southwest,  changing  in  lithological  character,  al- 
though the  stratigraphical  relations  remain  simple.  I  am  inclined  to 
attach  considerable  importance  to  this  latter  feature,  all  the  more  so,inas- 
mnch  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  geological  relation  could  other- 
wise only  be  obtained  after  very  careful  detail  studies.  The  rock  upon 
which  station  15  is  located,  is  of  a  grayish  to  muddy-green  color,  cou- 
taining  small,  irregular  fragments  of  a  triclinic  feldspar,  and  some 
sanidite.  Cubical  pyrite  crystals,  of  about  0.3™°*  edge,  are  dispersed 
throaghout  the  rock,  giving  it,  upon  decomposition,  a  brown  color. 

Similar  in  general  character,  but  varying  in  detail,  are  the  rocks 
composing  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Animas  down  to  Silver- 
ton,  and  a  short  distance  beyond.    They  are  mainly  aggregates,  as 
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those  from  station  15,  sometimes  containing  pyrite  as  an  impregnate 
In  Cunningham  Gulch  the  lower  portions  are  of  a  dark-gray  color  iril 
a  greenish  tinge,  while  the  higher  portions  of  the  hills  bordering  til 
cafion  are  capped  by  the  bluish  strata  of  the  higher  No.  4,  as  descriUl 
above  from  Handle's  Peak.  In  Arastra  Onlch  the  rock  containing  tk 
lodes  higher  up  on  the  mountain-sides  closely  resembles  that  of  statkA 
15  at  some  points,  while  at  others,  without  any  great  change  in  tk 
vertical  direction,  it  answers  more  to  the  bluish  variety.  From  all  tiat 
1  could  observe,  however,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lo^ 
bearing  rocks  of  Bak^s  Park  belong  to  that  trachyte  series  wbid 
has  been  designated  as  No.  4. 

This  feature  of  regularity  disappears  when  we  reach  Gunninghas 
Oulch.  Traversing  the  cafion,  whose  walls  rise  3,500  feet  above  the 
creek,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dark  colors  of  the  rocks  still  pR> 
dominate,  but  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  steep  walls  has  a  tinge  d 
gray  and  green,  and  is  not  horizontally  stratified.  This  might,  upoc  i 
cui*sory  examination,  lead  to  the  conclasion  that  the  lower  rocks,  sho? 
ing  weathering  in  a  vertical  rather  than  horizontal  direction,  were  c^ 
lumnar  trachyte.  A  short  distance  below  the  elevation  at  which  the 
^^  Highland  Mary  "  and  several  other  lodes  are  located,  a  sbarply-marktt! 
horizontal  line  may  be  observed,  very  slightly  inclining  toward  the  we^ 
Above  that  line  the  rocks  are  horizontally  stratified,  varying  from  i 
bluish  to  a  maroon  color — ^the  trachyte  No.  4. 

Proceeding  to  the  head  of  Cunningham  Creek,  the  volcanic  rocks  art 
seen  only  as  forming  the  crests  of  ridges,  while  the  main  drainage  mos 
over  metamorphic  rocks.  Station  17,  near  the  head  of  the  creek  jost 
mentioned,  is  located  on  gneiss,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  oat- 
poets  of  the  metamorphic  area  already  mentioned.  From  there  the  line 
of  outcrop  extends  east  and  southeast  on  the  one  side,  west  and  soath 
on  the  other.  Local  accumulations  of  mica  or  quartz  change  the  lith 
ological  character  of  the  rock,  and  the  appearance  of  chlorite  in  it  gives 
rise  to  a  continuation  of  the  metamorphic  area  to  the  southeast  as  chlo^ 
rite  schist,  the  rock  composing  the  lower  portions  of  the  CunniDs:- 
ham  walls,  and  containing  a. number  of  ore- veins.  Further  down  on  tbe 
Animas,  where  these  metamorphic  rocks  should  be  expected  to  crop  oat 
within  a  few  miles  below  Baker's  Park,  on  the  Animas  cafion,  we  find 
nothing  but  volcanics.  Along  either  side  of  the  river,  from  Cunniug- 
ham  Gulch  downward  to  the  point  just  given,  volcanic  rocks  appear tx) 
form  the  entire  mass  in  view.  Although  the  lower  portions  of  the  rocks 
exposed  probably  do  not  belong  to  No.  3,  it  is  very  difficult  to  identic 
them  with  any  one  of  the  underlying  groups,  and  they  must  be  referred 
to  a  position  near  to  or  in  intimate  connection  with  No.  4.  Owing  to  '^ 
large  quantity  of  debris  in  Arastra  Gulch,  tbe  majority  of  lodes  thus 
far  discovered  have  been  claimed  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1,000 
feet  above  the  creek.  At  no  point  in  that  gulch  have  I  observed  crop- 
ping out  of  metamorphic  schists,  although  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  really  do  underlie  the  volcanic  material.  This  suspicion  is  based 
upon  the  character  of  tbe  Little  Giant  ore,  which  contains  chlorite  and 
none  of  the  minerals  mostly  found  in  the  trachorheites.  Prospecting 
has  also  been  done  farther  down  the  river,  but  as  my  time  was  limited, 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  any  of  the  lodes  there  located. 

The  conditions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Animas  appear  to  be  of  a  more 
simple  character,  the  metamorphic  rocks  not  reaching  over  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  crop  out,  although  at  some  depth  they  may  probably  be 
found.  It  is  possible  that  considerable  erosion  took  place  before  the 
volcanic  flows  invaded  the  regions,  and  before  the  lodes  were  formed— 
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a  view  which  is  snpported  by  the  fact  that  near  the  head  of  Oanning- 
ham  Gulch  a  light  bloc  to  white  limestone  crops  oat,  which,  according 
to  its  lithological  character,  most  be  referred  to  the  upper  Silurian  or 
lower  Devonian  of  that  region,  no  fossils  having  been  found  that  might 
establish  its  age  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  of  that  region,  in  which  stations  23,  25,  and 
38  are  located,  show  many  variations.  From  a  pure  quartzite  they  pass 
over  into  micaceous  schists,  into  gneiss,  and  at  some  points  into  a  coarse- 
grained granite.  Schists  occur  that  contain  the  characteristic  staurolite 
twins,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  some  northeastern  localities. 
Numerous  small  and  large  veins  of  white  quartz  traverse  these  schists, 
showing  sometimes  slight  indications  of  ore. 

In  speaking  of  the  lodes  of  the  region  under  consideration,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  state  that  but  little  work  had  been  done  upon  them ;  that 
there  are  existing  no  mines  of  any  considerable  depth ;  and  that  but 
very  little  time  could  be  spent  upon  their  inspection.  These  facts  ex- 
clude tiie  possibility  of  deciding  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  character  of  the  ore-bodies  at  any  greater  depth.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  make  almost  all  studies  on  the  immediate  surface;  and  as  from 
a  series  of  such  observations  no  law  can  be  derived  exhibiting  the  ratio 
of  development  as  compared  to  the  depth,  it  stands  to  reason  that  none 
definitively  to  be  relied  upon  can  be  here  given.  The  geological  char- 
acter of  the  veins  under  consideration  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I 
believe  that  the  data  regarding  development,  with  depth  of  the  mines, 
mnst  necessarily  afford  much  information  on  the  distribution  and  for- 
mation of  ore-bearing  veins  in  general. 

OCOUBBEKOE  OF  LODES. 

Two  systems,  chiefly  of  lodes,  are  found,  the  one  striking  approxi- 
mately northeast  to  southwest,  the  other  northwest  to  southeast ;  and 
the  two  directions  may  be  observed  to  occur  at  the  same  places,  produc- 
ing a  crossing  of  the  veins. 

At  all  points,  where  none  but  the  volcanic  rocks  crop  out,  the  veins 
ran  through  them  in  a  very  regular  course,  showing  but  few  deviations 
from  the  straight  line.  Often  quartz  veins,  containing  but  little  ore, 
were  observed  from  our  high  stations  some  distance  off,  keeping  a  regu- 
lar course  at  times  for  more  than  a  mile.  As  the  quartz  is  harder  than 
the  surrounding  rock,  it  stands  out  prominently,  while  the  former,  imme- 
diately adjacent,  is  weathered  off.  Decomposing  pyrite  imparts  a  brown 
color  to  the  projecting  ledge.  As  a  rule,  the  walls  may  be  pronounced 
well  defined,  although  near  the  surface  atmospheric  influences  would 
have  the  tendency  to  render  them  less  so.  Frequently  the  veins  can  be 
seen  along  the  face  of  a  rocky  hill  for  several  thousand  feet.  This  was 
the  case  on  a  mountain  opposite  Howardsville,  where  a  number  of  veins, 
some  of  them  claimed,  are  visible  for  a  vertical  distance  of  more  than 
2,000  feet.  From  the  north  side  of  the  summit  five  parallel  veins  trav- 
erse the  trachytic  rock  for  a  vertical  distance  of  1,200  to  1,400  feet,  and 
s^e  in  their  turn  cut  by  a  large  vein  starting  from  the  southern  side,  the 
"  ^iammoth  lode.''  Farther  to  the  south,  beyond  the  last  named,  there 
2re  several  smaller  veins,  having  an  almost  vertical  dip.  Debris  covers 
the  lower  portion  of  the  veins,  hiding  them  out  of  sight.  In  Cunningham 
Gulch  the  lodes,  after  first  running  through  the  metamorphic  rock  atright 
angles  to  its  strike,  enter  without  apparent  disturbance  or  dislocation  the 
horizontally  stratified  volcanic  cap.  At  the  shallow  depths  which  have 
thus  far  been  reached,  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  ore  could  be 
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observed.  The  stratification  in  Arastra  Gulch  is  not  so  well  markd. 
the  rocks  showing  a  more  massive  structure,  although  a  few  miles  l» 
yond  its  head  they  are  regular  again  in  their  occurrence.  Numerwail 
other  lodes  already  located  occur  in  the  volcanic  rocks.  The  strike  ^ 
proximates  to  that  above  indicated.  No  definite  relation,  however./ 
their  course  to  the  structure  of  the  rocks  containing  them  could  be  ^ 
served. 

Mineralogically  speaking  the  veins  belong  altogether  to  one  8jst€2. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Arastra  and  in  Boulder  Gulches,  of  Vhi-i 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  Minerals  of  a  relatively  low  degree  t-f 
volatilization  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  ore,  others,  however,  not  beio^' 
wanting. 

The  persistency  of  the  veins  in  a  vertical  direction  is  a  matter  of  is 
portance,  where  nothing  can  be  learned  by  the  study  of  artificial  depths. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule  that  wherevd 
debris  or  some  other  similar  cause  does  not  obscure  the  view  of  the  oc: 
cropping  vein,  that  vein  extends  to  considerable  depths.  About  seveot; 
five  lodes  were  located  on  Mineral  Point,  showing  very  promising  or? 
from  the  surface  downward.  {Sufficient  work  to  retain  the  claim  hid 
been  expended  upon  quite  a  number  of  them.  Several  gentlemen,  0. 
W.  Kingsbury,  J.  E.  Hanson,  A.  W.  Burrows,  G.  H.  Mclntyre,  all  fri>2! 
Yankton,  Dacotah  Territory,  and  W.  H.  Van  Gieson,  P.  Houghtoa, 
and  S.  H.  Tuttle,  from  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  were  continuing  tL^ 
prospecting  as  well  as  the  further  developments  of  the  veins  already 
claimed.  On  Mineral  Point  the  main  strike  is  northwest  to  southeast 
approximately,  although  several  lodes  cross  each  other,  and  othen) 
occur,  striking  from  northeast  to  southwest.  As  a  rule,  the  width  \^ 
tween  walls  may  be  stated  at  4  to  12  feet,  but  larger  veins  occur.  Ttie 
ores  mainly  found  are  galeuitc,  middle  to  fine-grained,  conUiiniDg 
silver,  sphalerite,  from  light  yellow  translucent  to  the  brown  varietie!^ 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  fahlerz,  (brittle  silver,)  which  throughout  that 
region  appears  to  be  an  antimouial  tetrahedrite,  containing  mainly  sul 
phur,  antimony,  copper,  and  silver,  replacements  being  product  bT 
iron  and  zinc.  About  8  to  13  per  cent,  of  silver  may  be  regarded  as  the 
limits  within  which  it  occurs  in  the  pure  minersU.  This  variety  of 
tetrahedrite  has  been  distinguished  as  freibergite. 

The  gangue  appears  to  be  mainly  quartz.  As  some  of  the  location^ 
of  that  section,  belonging  to  Eureka  district,  I  would  mention  DakoUt 
Mineral  Point,  Red  Cloud,  Little  Twinkle,  Mastodon,  Bond  Mine,  and 
Equator.  One  of  the  lodes  on  Mineral  Point  shows  a  manganese  d^ 
posite  on  the  surface,  (psilomelane,)  while  farther  down  galenite  forms 
the  main  body  of  the  ore. 

In  the  Placier  Gulch,  Burrow's  Park,  Adam's  Park,  and  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Uncompahgre  a  number  of  lodes  have  also  been  locat^ii 
showing  ores  similar  to  those  from  Mineral  Point  and  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Upon  the  mines  of  Eureka  Gulch  no  date  could  be  obtained,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  time. 

Descending  Cunningham  Gulch,  Galena  Mountain  is  found  on  the  rigtit 
hand,  while  Kendall  Mountain  is  on  the  left.  Near  the  head  of  the  guleh 
and  on  either  side  lodes  have  been  located,  and  worked  to  some  exteut. 
As  above  mentioned,  the  lower  portions  of  the  canon  consist  of  chloritic 
schist,  stratified,  but  standing  on  edge ;  while  the  upper  portions  are  formed 
by  the  bluish  volcanic  rocks  of  No,  4.  Several  well-defined  veins  extend 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  the  continuation 
had  in  two  instances  been  traced  beyond  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  to 
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be  other  side.  A  considerable  amount  of  debris  precludes  the  possi- 
iility  of  following  the  veins  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulch^  but,  judging  from 
uialogy,  they  may  be  considered  to  extend  some  distance  farther  down 
jeyond  the  point  .where  at  present  they  can  be  seen.  This  caiion  now 
mng  the  main  route  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  Howardsville, 
[>rospectors  have  been  attracted  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  its 
ricinity,  and  ore  h£^s  been  obtained  from  several  veins,  yielding,  even 
«rhon  taken  from  the  surface,  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  silver. 
Near  the  head  of  the  gulch,  on  the  left  hand  descending,  tbe 

HIGHLAND  3IARY 

i>  located.  It  has  a  strike  of  north  63*^  west,  and  vertical  dip.  Between 
ffalls  the  gangue  and  ore  average  from  4  to  5  feet.  To  the  northwest  the 
pxiension  of  the  vein  has  been  found  and  claimed  as  the  *'  Robert  Rruce.'' 
Toward  the  gulch  the  Highland  Mary  runs  through  the  horizontally 
stratified  trachytes  of  No.  4,  corresponding  in  character  to  that  de- 
stribed  from  station  14,  of  a  bluish  color.  The  line  of  junction  between 
this  volcanic  rock  and  the  underlying  metamorphics  is  well  marked  and 
readily  dislinguishable.  Without  showing  any  changein  course  or  width, 
except  a  slight  deflection  of  about  3  feet,  forming  a  curve  at  that  point, 
the  lode  can  be  traeod  downward  through  the  schists  for  more  than  200 
(t^t  in  a  vertical  line.  These  schists  are  of  a  green  ctilor,  weathering 
very  dark.  Quartz  and  chlorite  constitute  the  two  predominating  min- 
♦-mis,  Pyrite  occurs  scattered  through.  Structure  is  slaty,  with  small 
Veins  ot  quartz  traversing  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  schists. 
After  that  debris  sets  in,  and  it  would  require  some  tunneling  or  other 
vrork  of  a  similar  nature  to  reach  the  vein.  Galenite,  intimately  asso- 
iiated  with  fahlerz,(tetrahedrite,)at  many  points  forms  the  main  body  of 
<'re,  and  pyrite,  sphalerite,  and  chalcopyrite  are  not  wanting.  Quartz 
mainly  composes  the  gangue.  The  ore  occurs  in  seams,  from  the  thick- 
nej«  of  a  needle  to  9  inches,  without,  however,  showing  any  symmetry  of 
arrangement.  No  further  work  had  been  done  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
than  the  uncovering  of  a  number  of  points  along  the  vein,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  continuation  of  ore.  It  is  claimed  that  the  extension  to 
the  southeast  across  the  canon  has  been  found,  but  I  did  not  visit  the 
I'jcality. 

THE   ROBERT  BRUCE, 

5^<  above  mentioned,  is  the  northwestern  extension  of  the  Highland 
Mary,  keeping  nearly  the  same  course.  It  has  been  prospected  for  some 
,'lLstance,  and  the  character  of  ore  appears  to  vary  but  little  from  that 
JaiTiil  below,  although  the  distribution  of  the  several  minerals  may  not 
'•*'  tbe  same. 

THE   COMSTOCK  LODE, 

tunaerly  called  the  Mount.aineer,  is  situated  on  the  same  hill,  about  half 
'  mile  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  gulch,  and  south  of  the  Highland  Mary. 
In  strike  is  a  more  westerly  one — north  75^  west.  As  far  as  could 
^'  observed,  it  runs  entirely  in  the  blue  trachyte.  It  may  be,  however, 
■'•at  the  downward  continuation  is  merely  obscured  by  debris^  or  rather 
tue  masses  of  broken  rocks.  Between  walls  it  is  on  an  average  4  to 
■  leet  wide,  and  has  a  slight  dip  to  the  south.  Very  little  work  has 
I'^-en  done  on  this  lode,  and  niafnly  surface  ores,  consisting  of  galenite, 
I'Hite,  &c.,  have  been  obtained. 

2s  J 
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THE  YBETEVA 

I 

is  located  opposite  the  Highland  Mary,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  galdki 
It  strikes  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  west  than  the  latter,  and  has  m 
schists  as  wall  on  either  side.  Farther  down  the  caiion/on  Greea  Moa'.:- 
ain,  the 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  LODE 

is  situated,  striking  almost  north  45^  west.  Lower  dowu  it  ran 
throngh  the  schists,  catting  the  strike  of  the  latter  at  an  angle  of  abott 
80^.  It  continues  upward  through  them,  and  enters  the  traehrtr. 
without  showing  any  perceptible  change  of  course.  The  ore  of  all  tfat 
lodes  in  Cunningham  Gulch  are  of  the  same  mineralogical  charact^ 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  each  specific  mineril 
may  frequently  vary, 

THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  WEST 

is  also  located  on  Green  Mountain,  and  has  an  approximate  course  "^ 
north  450  west.  Though  it  cannot  with  certainty  be  said  to  reacS 
down  into  the  schists,  this  yet  appears  very  probable.  Three  hnndr^i 
feet  above  the  Pride  of  the  West  is  the  Equator;  150  feet  below,  the 
Astor;  both  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  first. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  other  lodes  on  the  Gnnningbc^ts 
already  claimed,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  notes  on  them  all 
inasmuch  as  the  inspection  of  each  would  require  nearly  an  entire  day* 
This  latter  fact  is  owing  to  the  distance  at  which  the  mines  are  located 
from  any  available  camping-place,  and  from  the  fact  that,  besides  being 
far  apart,  they  are  mostly  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  creek. 

We  have  in  the  Cunningham  a  series  of  silver  lodes,  which,  so  far  as 
surface-indications  may  be  relied  upon,  do  not  change  the  character  <>^ 
their  ore  when  leaving  the  one  and  entering  the  other  geognostic  forma- 
tion. At  another  locality,  of  which  mention  shall  presently  be  made, 
veins  containing  gold-ores  are  found.  Higher  up  the  mountains  vein^ 
appear,  carrying  very  small  quantities  of  this  metal,  but  showing  si^* 
ciflc  silver  minerals. 

In  Arastra  Gulch,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  down  the  Animas  frotfi 
Howardsville,  at  the  mouth  of  Cunningham,  gold-mining  was  carried  oQ 
first.  The  gold  was  washed  out  by  various  methods,  until  the  ^'  Littlei 
Giant"  was  discovered.  This  discovery  led  on  to  prosi)ecting,  and  after 
some  time  a  large  number  of  veins  had  been  found  and  claimed.  I" 
former  times  the  settlement  there  was  one  of  good  promise.  It  decreasedl 
after  the  abandonment  of  guleh-miuing,  but,  under  the  influence  of  thei^l 
newly-discovered  silver  lodes,  is  again  reviving.  Although  I  spent  ^i 
much  time  as  I  could  u[)on  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  tbe 
metamorphic  rocks  underlied  the  trachytes  containing  the  lodes,  ^ 
could  find  no  point  where  a  satisfactory  outcrop  occurred.  Judging^ 
however,  from  the  close  proximity  of  these  rocks,  from  their  trend  toward 
the  region  under  consideration,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ore  of  tbe 
Little  Giant  is  associated  with  cldorite,  being  one  of  the  lowest  mines  in 
the  gulch,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  they  do  extend  throngh  and 
that  the  veins  probably  run  through  into  them.  The  veins  observed  on 
the  higher  portions  of  the  mountains  forming  the  walls  of  the  short  cafiou 
run  in  trachyte,  belonging  to  No  4,  have  as  a  rule  a  course  of  east  10- 
to  oOo  south.  A  number  of  veins  occur  that  vary  from  this,  but  the 
majority  preserve  a  parallelism  among  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
they  show  no  material  deflection  from  the  course  of  neighboring  veins. 
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THE  LITTLE  GIANT, 

stated,  is  a  gold-beariDg  vein,  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of 
iistra  Gulch,  with  a  coarse  of  about  north  40^  west.  It  is  well  known 
one  of  the  oldest  mines  of  the  region,  and  has  yielded  profits.  A 
iiiel  is  driven  in  from  the  southwest,  striking  the  lode.  A  short 
t-ance  from  the  mouth  of  this  tunnel  crushing- works  have  been  erected, 
Lsbing  the  ore  to  a  powder,  and  as  such  it  is  then  treated  by  amalga- 
tion.    Central  and  Dexter  are  two  gold-mines  east  of  the  Little 

Fillt. 

Jn  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  Hazleton  Mountain  rises  to  a 
ative  elevation  of  3,600  feet,  and  it  is  upon  the  north  and  northeast 
:e  of  this  mountain  that  a  number  of  lodes  are  located. 

EXCELSIOR  LODE. 

Upon  this  lode  more  work  has  been  done  than  upon  most  others.  A 
aft  30  feet  in  depth  was  sunk,  and  a  quantity  of  ore  taken  out,  now 
rmiug  a  small  dump  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Its  course  is  east 
^  soath,  and  the  width  between  walls  3J  feet.  Ou  either  side  the 
&lls,  even  at  that  slight  depth,  are  well  defined,  and  composed  of  tra- 
lyte,  belonging,  as  in  Gnuniugham  Gulch,  to  Xo.  4.  The  ore  mainly 
insists  of  galeuite,  middle  to  fine  grained,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  chalco- 
rrite,  and  fahlerz,  almost  identical  with  the  tetrahedrite  mentioned 
3<>ve. 

THE  PBOSPECTER 

another  lode,  near  the  preceding  one,  having  a  strike  of  east  31° 
)uth,  and  a  dip  of  18^  to  the  southwest.  Wall-rocks  on  either  side 
re  the  usual  trachyte,  and  the  ore  analogous  to  that  of  Excelsior. 

THE  PELICAN  LODE 

as  a  course  of  east  51°  south,  with  a  dip  of  lo^  to  the  southwest. 
'wo  shafts  of  18  feet  each  have  been  sunk  upon  the  lode.  For  1,500 
&et  the  outcrop  has  been  followed  and  unstripped.  Among  a  number 
f  other  lodes  that  might  be  mentioned  are  McGregor,  east  36^  south, 
rith  a  dip  of  30<^  southwest;  Aspiu,  east  55^  south,  having  reiiched  a 
tepth  of  40  feet,  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  lode  ;  Pathfinder,  east  30^  south, 
Turving  a  little  southward  in  its  course. 

A  tunnel  has  been  driven  from  Arastra  Gulch  southwestward  into 
he  north  face  of  Hazleton  Mountain,  with  a  view  to  cutting  some  of  the 
odes  cropping  out  on  the  surface.  Work  is  being  pushed  at  the  above- 
nentioned  mines,  although  but  few  hands  are  being  employed.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  ore  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cunningham  mines,  with  ijie 
exception  of  those  located  lower  down  in  the  canon.  Other  lodes  are 
located  in  different  portions  of  the  gulch,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
^isit  them. 

Boulder  Gulch  is  situated  opposite  Arastra,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ijiimas,  and  contains  one  lode,  the  Crystal,  that  shows  gangue-rock 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Little  Giant.  In  so  far  as  this  caa  be  taken 
d^  an  indication  regarding  the  possible  presence  of  the  schists  at  some 
^epth,  it  is  important.    Gold  is  the  main  paying  metal  in  the  Crystal. 

Several  localities  occur,  besides  those  mentioned,  where  prospecting 
has  been  done  and  lodes  have  been  opened. 

On  Goodwin  Creek,  about  seven  miles  above  its  junction  with  Lake 
^ork,  a  number  of  veins  have  been  claimed,  and  ore  was  taken  out.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  1874,  the 
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BIG  CASINO 

was  located  at  that  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  and  e 
sunk.  The  vein  runs  entirely  in  trachyte,  which  is  thoroughly-  imp 
Dated  with  pyrite.    Ore  has  been  found  from  the  surface  down,  ai 
posed  of  galenite,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  and  fahlerz.    The  gangne-rock. 
usual,  is  quartz.    On  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  the 

OURAY 

is  situated,  yielding  ore  of  the  same  character,  running  in   the  sii 
rock.    Both  lodes  have  good  walls,  and  are  worked  for  silver. 

Kear  Baker's  Park,  on  Mineral  Creek,  about  four  miles  west  of  : 
park,  is  the  Silver  Court,  having  a  strike  of  about  north  80^  east.    It 
situated  approximately  at  1,000  feet  above  the  creek,  and  8bow>  lU 
usual  ores  of  that  region. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  near  Lime  Creek,  some  disjitau 
down  the  Animas,  proceeding  from  Baker's  Park,  there  has  been  i>ric»j 
pecting  done  for  chloride  ores,  in  the  Devonian  limestones  ot  that  rejiivuJ 
although  without  any  decided  success.  Almost  all  the  mouutaius  ii 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Baker's  Park,  and  the  regions  north  oi*  iti 
contain  veins ;  frequently,  however,  without  the  remunerative  lueiali 
They  have  been  found  of  almost  incredible  width,  and  exteudiug,  ^^'2 
defined,  for  miles.  In  a  country  where  so  large  an  amount  of  niiuHil 
substance  is  present  as  in  that  which  formed  the  field  of  our  labors  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1874,  it  cannot  be  astonishing  that  veins  or  even  orw.' 
should  be  found  at  any  place  where  the  conditions  for  their  segiviiar 
tion  and  accumulation  were  in  the  least  favorable. 

Owing  to  the  rugged  character  of  the  country,  to  the  sharply  cut 
walls,  inclosing  canons  of  considerable  depth,  and  lastly  to  the  regulaiitj 
of  the  veins  in  course  and  dip,  mining  can  be  carried  on  at  coinpani- 
tively  slight  expense  should  the  veins  eventually  prove  as  reoiunera 
tive  as  their  surface  indications  might  justify  us  in  presuming.  A  weil- 
regulated  system  of  sinking  shafts  and  driving  tunnels,  either  to  or  <»tt 
the  same  vein,  would  aftbrd  facility  for  the  regulation  ot  water  and  air, 
as  well  as  for  the  first  transportation  of  ore,  that  ought  not  to  be  ovtr- 
looked.  Frequently  the  same  vein  can  be  taken  in  work  from  abov«^ 
in  a  vertical  direction,  while  1,000  feet  below  a  tunnel  driven  vil' 
afford  the  facilities  above  indicated,  besides  furnishing  valuable  inl'T 
mation  as  to  the  constancy  of  the  ore,  both  in  character  and  distiiba 
tion.  Timber  exists  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  for  many  miut^ 
One  unfavorable  circumstance  is  the  short  duration  of  the  season  dur- 
ing which  active  work  near  the  surface  can  be  accomplished.  After  tii*; 
mines  have  reached  a  certain  development,  so  that  their  interior  vri» 
be  but  little  affected  by  the  outside  influence  of  atmospheric  changes,  ^i 
great  portion  of  this  trouble  will  be  obviated. 

In  summing  up  all  that  has  been  observed  during  the  short  time  that 
could  be  allowed  for  investigation  of  this  interesting  miuing-regiou,  ii 
becomes  necessary  not  to  overlook  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  over 
come.  Above  all,  the  fact  that  all  the  mines  were  but  in  their  iufaiK.v 
will  tend  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  conclusions  that  may  have  betu 
drawn  with  reference  to  many  important  features.  In  consequence  of 
this  fact,  no  reliable  data  with  reference  to  the  vertical  distributiou  of 
the  ore  can  be  given,  and,  although  outcrops  along  numerous  points  oi 
any  lode  may  everywhere  show  favorable  indications,  nothing  but  « 
future  development  of  the  new  mines  can  disperse  all  doubt,    lieganl- 
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tlie  persistency  of  the  veins  in  a  vertical  direction,  a  sufficient  num^ 
of  observations  have  been  made  to  lead  to  the  couciasion  that  their 
^eraf  character  in  that  respect  is  satisfactory.  The  ores  contained  iu 
veins  are  of  such  composition  that  they  will  offer  no  serious  obstacles 
iny  smelting  establishment  that  may  be  founded  upon  principles  that 
not  totally  at  variance  with  chemical  and  physical  laws. 
Toologicallj',  the  veins  of  our  district  are  very  young,  probably  having 
*n  formed  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  or  tbe  beginning  of  the  Ter- 
ry period.  The  enormous  eruptions  of  the  trachytic  lava,  covering  a 
itinuous  area  of  more  than  five  thousand  square  miles,  must  have 
:eii  place  at  the  geological  period  above  indicated.  In  the  beginning 
this  paper  particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  impregnation  with 
neral  matter  of  certain  volcanic  strata — a  phenomenon  that  occurs 
gr  a  large  tract  of  country.  This  shows  that  at  the  time  of  the 
iptions  such  conditions  existed  as  were  favorable  to  the  formation  of 
^t  class  of  minerals  generally  termed  ores.  It  is  furthermore  to  be 
served  that  these  impregnations  occur  mainly  in  the  younger  strata, 
though  the  inference  cannot  be  drawn  that  the  fissures  were  formed 
tbe  same  time,  or  shortly  after  the  deposition  of  the  trachytic  lava,  it 
allowable  to  assume  that  at  such  a  period  the  material  for  tilling  these 
sures  was  existing  near  the  locality  where  but  lately  so  thorough  an 
pregnation  had  taken  place.  The  fact  that  the  fissures  extend,  at  a 
(mber  of  points,  downward,  through  the  older  metamorphic  rocks, 
ikes  it  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  formed  by  contraction 
tbe  cooling  masses.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  these  lodes  are  devoid 
that  ore  which  is  generally  classed  as  surface-ore.  Immediately  from 
e  surface  the  perfectly  fresh  minerals  are*  taken  out.  The  gangue  is 
ivd  and  solid.  An  exception  is  made,  of  course,  although  only  to  a 
Ight  extent,  by  pyrite,  which  decomposes  very  readily  when  exposed 
»  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences.  This  characteristic  may  be 
iplained  in  various  ways — by  the  rapid  decomposition  and  breaking  oft 
the  wall-rocks,  carrying  with  them  portions  of  the  gangue  and  ore ;  l^y 
le  less  intense  effects  of  atmospheric  agencies ;  by  the  character  of  the 
inerals  composing  the  ore,  and  by  the  comparatively  short  time  that 
lese  fissures  have  been  filled.  The  latter  view  is  the  one  that  would  to 
le  appear  as  the  most  acceptable. 

A  difficult  question  arises,  when  a  decision  is  to  be  made,  as  to  the 
iUises  that  have  produced  the  formation  of  the  fissures  that  were  after- 
ard  filled.  Accepting,  as  I  have  always  done,  the  theory  that  vol- 
aiiic  or  plutouic  earthquakes  have  probably  produced  the  larger  num- 
•er  of  all  lode  systems — and  such  we  have  in  this  ease — it  will  be  neces- 
ary  to  find  whence  came  the  requisite  force.  Along  the  highest  por- 
ion  of  the  quartzite  mountains  we  have  an  anticlinal  axis  which  can 
^  traced  westward  for  nearly  forty  miles,  an  upheaval  that  must  have 
'  very  perceptible  effect  on  regions  adjoining.  The  idea  at  first  pre- 
«nted  itself  that  this  might  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  the 
insures,  but  evidence  subsequently  discovered  demonstrates  that  long 
>efore  the  eruption  of  the  trachyte  this  disturbance  had  occurred. 

About  twenty  miles  west  from  the  center  of  the  mining  region  is  a 
<^ries  of  isolated  groups  of  volcanic  jieaks.  The  highest  one  of  these^ 
Mount  Wilson,  reaches  an  elevation  of  14,285. feet  above  sea-level, 
^  about  5,000  feet  above  the  valley.  Lithologically  these  groups  must 
considered  younger  than  the  lode-bearing  rock  of  the  Animas,  and  must 
^^erefore  have  become  eruptive  later.  It  seems  quite  possible,  that  the 
disturbance  produced  by  these  eruptions  may  have  resulted  in  tho 
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formation  of  the  preseut  fissures,  which  subsequently  were  filled 
that  source  which  supplied  so  much  mineral  matter  to  other  nei 
ing  rocks  in  the  form  of  impregnation.    It  is  extremely  difiicalt 
cide  questions  of  this  kind,  involving  so  many  different  factors, 
having  made  any  but  the  most  complete  investigations  into  the  sul 
I  therefore  only  offer  this  explanation  as  a  suggestion,  without  an 
ther  elaboration. 
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Geology  VtF.M  EndlicK. 


EPORT  ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN  COUNTRY. 


Bv  Franklin  Rhoda,  Assistant  Topographer. 


In  the  foUowiug  report  I  have  adopted  the  very  common  system  of 
escribing  the  country  in  the  order  of  our  travels  through  U.    The 
ystem  is  a  very  faulty  one,  but  seemed  to  be  the  best  possible  under 
iie  circumstances.    In  describing  a  river  or  a  simple  range  of  mount- 
ins,  the  order  of  description  is  laid  down  in  nature;  all  you  have  to 
io  is  to  commence  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  follow  along  it.    The 
aoantains  in  the  so-called  San  Juan  country,  however,  are  very  compli- 
ated,  and  present  no  definite  lines  that  may  be  followed  in  a  descrip- 
iou  without  leaving  much  untold.    They  appear,  not  in  a  single  range, 
lor  in  a  succession  of  ranges,  but  in  a  great  mass.    It  was  thought  best 
0  intersperse  here  and  there  in  the  description  of  topography  such . 
personal  adventures  of  members  of  the  party  as  might  throw  light  on 
iny  featiires  of  the  country  or  its  climate. 

We  started  from  Colorado  Springs  on  the  14th  of  July,  1874,  taking  the 
road  leading  up  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  and  over  Ute  Pass  into  South 
Park.  It  would  have  been  much  shorter  to  have  gone  to  Pueblo  by  rail, 
and  thence  on  horse  or  mule  back  around  the  southern  end  of  the  Green- 
horn Mountains,  through  Huerfano  Park  and  Mosca  Pass,  and  across 
San  Luis  Valley  to  Del  Norte.  But  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  knew 
that  along  the  low  plains  the  heat  would  be  intense  and  the  grass  and 
water  scarce.  As  it  was  we  had  a  delightfully  cool  trip  all  the  way, 
with  plenty  of  grass  for  our  animals.  Our  road  lay  across  South  Park, 
thence  down  the  Arkansas  Eiver  and  across  the  range  at  Puncho  Pass 
into  the  San  Luis  Valley.  We  reached  Saguache  on  the  24th  of  July,and 
made  inquiries  of  different  persons  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  for 
which  we  were  bound ;  but  although  they  were  all  deeply  interested  in  the 
prospects  of  the  new  mines,  nobody  could  give  us  any  definite  information. 
We  could  not  even  find  out  whether  the  country  wa«  made  up  of  rugged 
mountains  or  only  high  plateaus.  Two  days  after  leaving  this  place  we 
reached  the  Los  Pinos  agency,  where  the  Southern  Utes  receive  such 
supplies  as  are  apportioned  to  them  by  the  Government.  This  point 
vas  in  the  extreme  southwest  comer  of  the  district  surveyed  in  1873, 
and  was  the  point  of  beginning  the  past  summer. 

Oar  first  station  was  made  on  a  peak  which  had  been  occupied  in 
1373  as  station  34.  It  is  a  low  point,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  the 
agency,  and  is  under  12,000  feet  in  elevation.  Having  a  most  beautiful 
<lay,  and  plenty  of  time  at  our  disposal,  we  found  it  very  pleasant  to 
stinly  the  country  that  appeared  in  the  southwest,  in  which  our  sum- 
mer's work  was  to  be.  We  could  see  none  of  the  very  rugged  masses 
of  monntains  which  beset  our  path  and  taxed  our  energies  in  the  months 
following.  What  did  appear  to  us  was  as  follows:  A  little  to  the  west 
of  sonth,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant,  rose  up  the  high  group 
iu  which  station  33  of  1873  was  situated,  and  containing  several  peaks 
ranging  in  height  from  13,500  to  near  14,000  feet.  Farther  around  to  thf 
^ei$t,  bat  much  more  distant,  appeared  a  high  pyramidal-shaped  peak 
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which  is  situated  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  marked  on  the  mapn 
Kio  Grande  Pyramid.  A  little  farther  to  the  right,  and  still  moredfr 
tant,  was  a  double-topped  peak,  afterward  occupied  as  station  23,  asi 
named  Mount  Oso.  Still  farther  around  another  distant,  high  pes 
appeared  to  be  the  culmination  of  a  high  mountain  mass;  this  is  Mooit 
^olus  on  the  map.  Nearly  in  the  same  direction,  but  much  nean?. 
there  appeared  a  high  plateau,  extending  over  many  degrees  of  tk 
horizon.  Being  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  fitim  us,  and  lyisr 
wholly  above  timber-line,  it  was  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the  Uct 
scape.  At  our  distance  it  seemed  to  be  covered  with  grass;  bat  thih  »? 
afterward  found  was  not  the  case.  Our  subsequent  experience  showed  g* 
that  in  this  part  of  the  country  these  high  super-timber-line  plateaus  an* 
very  common.  Immediately  beyond  this  area  was  a  high  mass  of  rtil- 
colored  mountains,  afterward  the  scene  of  some  interesting  electrii'ai 
experiences.  A  few  miles  northwest  of  this  group  TTncompahgre  Moqd:- 
ain  appeared,  presenting  on  its  north  side  the  peculiar  precipice  whiek 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  surrounding  peaks.  North  of  this  a  series 
of  ridges  and  plateaus  extend  from  the  high  mountains  to  the  Gunnistis 
River. 

Having  made  profile  sketches  of  the  mountains  and  drainage  sketebf* 
of  the  water-courses  in  the  vicinity,  and  having  taken  angles  to  eveiy 
^  prominent  peak,  bluff,  and  stream  junction  visible,  we  started  for  osiva^ 
The  next  morning  found  us  on  our  way  to  the  great  San  Juan  coaotiy. 
of  which  we  had  heard  so  much  and  found  out  so  little.  Our  course  at 
first  lay  to  the  southwest,  along  the  Ute  trail,  which  leads  from  Lo^ 
Pinos  over  to  the  Rio  Grande.  We  ascended  one  .of  the  peaks  in  the 
small  group  containing  station  33  of  the  previous  season,  and  had  a 
good  view  of  the  deep  and  rugged  canons  leading  outward  from  tb^^ 
center  of  the  mass.  In  the  several  succeeding  days  we  made  statioD^ 
3,  4,  and  5  on  the  high  plateau  already  mentioned.  From  this  plateas 
we  got  the  grandest  view  of  Uncompahgre  obtained  from  any  station 
during  the  summer.  The  full  height  of  the  great  precipice  stood  oat  iu 
clear  profile.  Its  striking  resemblance  to  the  profile  of  the  Matterhom 
gave  us  a  wholesome  dread  of  it,  for  as  yet  it  had  never  l)een  ascended 
by  any  one,  and  we  felt  that  to  reach  the  summit  might  be  beyond  tbe 
range  of  the  possible.  The  plateau  upon  which  we  stood  ranges  in  ele> 
vation  from  12,400  to  12,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  fifteen  square  miles.  We  rode  over  it  oh  our  mules,  to  make  tlK^ 
stations,  and  found  it  covered  with  loose  rock,  which  in  some  places  wa^ 
so  rough  as  to  necessitate  long  detours  in  going  from  one  point  to 
another.  As  in  many  other  cases  which  occurred  subsequently,  ^^ 
found  this  plateau  covered  with  puddles  of  water,  and  wherever  there 
was  soil  it  was  always  boggy.  On  the  west  and  north  sides  it  was  tei- 
minated  by  bluffs,  ranging  in  height  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet,  the  last 
200  to  600  feet  being  nearly  vertical.  On  the  west  side  of  the  plateau 
the  bluff  terminates  below  in  rolling,  timbered  laud,  which  extends  a 
little  over  a  mile  to  the  bed  of  Lake  Fork.  The  total  fall  from  the  top 
of  the  bluff  to  the  stream  is  4,000  feet,  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  od*^ 
and  a  half  miles. 

Having  finished  this  part  of  the  country,  we  traveled  down  the  White 
Earth  to  the  point  at  which  it  emerges  fh>m  the  upper  caiioii.  Here 
the  new  road  from  Saguache  crosses  it  at  a  small  angle,  and,  swinging 
far  up  to  the  north  to  avoid  the  high  bluff's,  it  finally  turns  up  Lake 
Fork  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  from  the  crossing  of  the  White 
Earth.  Thence  our  course  lay  up  stream,  and  we  traveled  along  just 
west  of  our  plateau  stations  and  nearly  under  the  bluffs.    From  a  camp 
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jnst  below  the  janction  of  Godwin  Creek  and  Lake  Fork  we  made 
station  8  on  a  point  about  five  miles  east  of  Uncompahgre  peak.  The 
next  Htation  to  be  made  was'  on  the  great  peak  itself  In  ortler  to 
accomplish  this,  it  became  necessary  to  move  with  onr  pack-train  abont 
tive  miles  np  Gk>dwin  (Jreek,  to  a  point  where  it  is  joined  by  a  small 
stream  coming  in  from  the  north.  Leaving  the  train  at  this  point,  and 
taking  an  extra  mule  with  us  to  carry  our  blankets  and  food,  we  rode 
with  great  difficulty  up  the  side  gulch,  and  camped  at  an  elevation  of 
11,900  feet,  near  the  timber-liue.  We  started  out  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, ex))ecting  to  have  a  very  difficult  climb.  We  were  terribly  taken 
aback,  however,  wlien,  at  an  elevation  of  over  13,000  feet,  a  she  grizzly, 
with  her  two  cubs,  came  rushing  past  us  from  the  top  of  the  peak. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations,  we  found  the  ascent  very  easy,  and  arrived 
on  the  summit  at  7.30  a.  m.,  having  been  two  hours  and  a  half  in  climb- 
iug  up  2,400  feet.  W^e  found  that  the  bears  aforesaid  had  been  all  over 
the  summit  of  the  peak,  though  how  th^y  got  up  over  one  or  two  short 
but  steep  passages  in  the  ascent  puzzled  us  not  a  little.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  quite  smooth,  and  slopes  from  the  brink  of  the  great 
precipice  toward  the  south.  It  is  composed  of  several  successive  ilows 
of  lava,  in  horizontal  position,  which  gives  it  a  stratified  appearance, 
and  causes  the  slope  to  the  south  to  appear  terraced  in  profile.  On  the 
north  the  edge  is  sharp  and  definite,  and  the  precipice  so  perfectly 
vertical,  that  by  dropping  a  stone  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  it  fell  1,000 
feet  before  striking  an  obstacle,  as  we  determined  by  li.ning  the  descent* 
The  bluff  snrrounds  the  peak  on  all  sides  except  the  narrow  strip  on  the 
south  end,  and  is  about  the  same  height  all  around,  but  not  nearly  so 
rertiral  as  on  the  north  side. 

From  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  able  to  see  the  great  massive- 
ness  of  the  mountains  in  our  district.  To  the  south  the  peaks  appeared 
in  great  numbers,  and  in  the  distance  appeared  a  group  of  very  scraggy 
mountains,  about  which  the  clouds  were  circling,  as  if  it  was  their  home* 
Subsequently  we  found  that  they  were  most  of  the  time  thus  enveloped. 
The  high  mountains  near  us  covered  the  horizon  from  the  east  around 
by  the  south  to  the  west.  Kearly  due  west  of  us  appeared  a  very  high^ 
sharp  peak,  which  was  afterward  ascended  as  Mount  Sneffels,  and  just 
to  the  south  of  it  another  high  mass,  bearing  in  its  center  a  large,  flaring 
patch  of  snow.  The  culminating  point  of  this  was  later  station  35,  or 
Mount  Wilson.  Southeast  of  us,  and  about  eight  or  ten  miles  distant, 
was  a  mass  of  peaks,  filling  the  whole  space  between  Lake  Fork  and 
Godwin  Greek,  all  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  highest  of  these  points  is 
over  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest  was 
another  smaller  mass  of  lower  peaks  of  the  same  color,  while  in  vari- 
ous places  appeared  mountains  of  white,  yellow,  and  blue,  all  the  colors 
being  very  well  defined  and  clear.  They  were  caused  by  the  oxidiza- 
tion of  iron  and  other  ingredients  of  the  rocks.  To  the  north  the  mount- 
ains fall  very  suddenly  down  to  the  beA  of  the  Gunnison ;  in  fact,  the 
peak  is  situated  on  the  extreme  north  line  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mount- 
ains. Just  before  we  left  the  summit,  clouds  came  along,  and  we  were 
^on  enveloped.  It  was  at  this  time  that  we  experienced,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  season,  the  electrical  phenomena  Which  later  interfered  so 
mnch  with  the  topographical  work.  As  at  this  time  these  phenomena  were 
not  very  marked,  and  as  onr  experiences  on  all  the  peaks  were  very  similar, 
the  detailed  account  of  them  is  reserved  for  another  place.  W^e  made  the 
entire  descent  that  evening  from  the  summit  to  Godwin  Creek,  where  the 
pack-train  had  been  left,  getting  the  benefit  of  a  rain  before  reaching  camp. 
Up  to  the  second  day  before  this  the  weather  had  been  very  fine,  but 
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trom  this  time  on  till  fall,  rain  commenced  early  every  afternoon,  ai- 
continued  into  the  night.  Moving  up  Godwin  Creek,  Dr.  Endlich  m^ 
a  special  examination  of  some  of  the  highly-colored  peaks  already  mrs 
tioned,  while  Wilson  and  I  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  eailon  and  vsr 
upon  a  high  and  pretty  extensive  plateau,  which  extends  from  a  hip.. 
sharp  pinnacle  a  few  miles  west  of  XTncompahgre  peak  around  the  heaMi* 
of  Godwin  Creek  and  Lake  Fork  to  the  head  of  the  Animas.  It  fona.^ 
the  divide  between  these  threestreams  and  the  Uncompahgre  Rirer.  A: 
area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  square  miles  is  above  the  timber-line.  Ten  o: 
fifteen  square  miles  have  an  elevation  of  over  12,000  feet  The  timbri 
line  here  ranges  from  11,500  to  11,900  feet  above  the  sea.  This  whol- 
area  is  covered  with  a  very  short  growth  of  grass,  which  is  alni(frJ 
entirely  unfit  for  feed  for  animals.  This  is  common  with  all  the  gra^* 
growing  high  up  on  the  mountains ;  it  is  not  nutritious.  U  nlike  the  plateai: 
east  of  Lake  Fork,  this  is  not  surrounded  by  bluffs.  Instead  of  beio: 
smooth  and  nearly  level  like  the  former,  it  is  rolling  and  cut  up  by  gulche 
The  slopes  down  to  the  surrounding  streams  are  steep,  but  bluffs  are  ven 
rare.  The  ground  is  not  very  rocky,  but,  like  all  the  soil  at  this  elevation, 
it  is  very  damp  and  boggy.  A  number  of  small  lakes  are  dotted  here  ao>i 
thereover  it,  and  in  many  places  springs  of  ice-cold  water  gush  out  from  th 
rocky  prominences,  fed  by  the  banks  of  eternal  snow  which  are  scattered 
about  in  considerable  numbers.  In  crossing  this  elevated  region  a  stroDC 
west  wind  was  blowing,  and,  the  temperature  being  below  the  freezing 
point,  riding  was  very  disagreeable  both  for  our  beasts  and  ourselves. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  were  not  so  observant  as  we  should  other 
wise  have  been.  Still,  there  were  so  many  new  and  interesting  things 
about  us  that  we  could  not  fail  to  notice  some  of  them. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  plateau  drains  out  through  a  cation  leading 
northward  and  westward  into  the  Uncompahgre  Eiver.  We  crossed  it* 
head  on  our  tramp,  and  noticed  that  it  fell  very  suddenly,  till  witbis 
about  two  miles  of  us  it  became  a  deep,  narrow  caiion,  at  which  poin' 
the  stream  turned  abruptly  to  the  west.  From  this  fact  we  were 
enabled  to  get  a  good  broadside  view  of  the  north  bluff  of  the  canon. 
and  we  saw  it  weathered  out  most  curiously,  being  worn  into  almost 
all  eonceivable  fantastic  shapes,  the  general  appearance  being  that  of  & 
great  wall  covered  with  niches  and  statuary.  Time  would  not  permit  a> 
to  go  closer  and  make  a  more  careful  examination;  so  we  had  to  cout^ot 
ourselves  with  a  distant  view.  From  the  headwaters  of  this  creek  ^^ 
crossed  a  divide  running  laterally  across  the  pleateau,  and  for  soifi^ 
distance  the  drainage  was  into  Godwin  Creek,  until,  near  the  i>eak  npon 
which  we  made  our  station,  the  water  again  flowed  to  the  north.  Fioo^ 
station  10  the  caiion  of  the  Uncompahgre  Eiver  appeared  in  all  its 
ruggeduess.  From  here  we  got  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Sneffels  and  its 
surroundings.  We  could  see  no  possibility  of  ascending  the  peak  frow 
the  east  side,  as  it  was  cut  up  by  rugged  caiions  and  innumerable  blafi* 
and  pinnacles ;  these  latter  ornamenting  all  the  ridges  leading  dovn 
from  the  great  peak  and  its  near  neighbors. 

In  some  places  numbers  of  the  pinnacles  massed  behind  one  another 
presented  the  appearance  of  church-spires,  only  built  after  a  mucb 
grander  style  of  architecture  than  most  of  our  modern  religious  edifices. 
In  some  places  two  systems  of  vertical  pillars  were  separated  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  horizontal  lava-flow,  and  served  to  heighten  the  fantastic  appear- 
ance of  the  rock-forms.  The  fact  that  we  stood  on  a  peak  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  described  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great 
size  of  these  pinnacle-forms.  A  month  later  we  had  another  much  nearer 
and  finer  vieji^  of  this  same  curious  group  from  a  peak  several  miles 
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southwest  of  us.    Beyond  this  we  saw  nothing  of  interest  that  cannot  be 
better  described  in  the  seqael. 

TLe  next  day  found  us  retracing  our  steps  down  Godwin  Creek. 
After  camping  a  night  at  the  junction,  we  moved  up  Lake  Fork,  making  a 
station  by  the  way  on  a  low  point  near  the  stream.     A  few  miles  above 
the  junction  we  came  to  a  beautiful  lake  bearing  on  Mr.  Prout^s  map  the 
name  '^  San  Gristoval."    This  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  many  little  lakes 
we  saw  during  the  summer.    It  is  in  the  bed  of  the  cailon,  and  has  been 
formed  by  a  slide  from  the  east  side  of  the  stream.    Judging  from  the 
growth  of  pines  over  this  slide  we  concluded  that  it  had  taken  place  in 
very  recent  times,  but  how  recent  we  could  not  determine.    The  lake  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  some  places  as  much  as  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.    Several  very  small  islets  covered  with 
willows  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.    A  thick  growth  of  pine 
timber  surrounds  it  on  all  sides.    To  the  east  there  is  a  tolerably  easy 
slope  back  to  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  of  the  high  plateau.    On  the  west 
side  the  high  mass  of  red  mountains  rises  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 
It  was  near  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  that  the  Randolph  party  of 
artists  discovered  the  bodies  of  five  men  the  day  after  we  passed  them 
at  this  point.    They  are  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  white  men 
for  their  money.     The  cailon  of  Lake  Fork  is  nowhere  so  rough  as  that 
of  Godwin  Creek,  and  the  trail  is  quite  good  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  to  the  head  of  the  stream.   After  camping  a  short  distance  above 
the  lake,  and  getting  a  good  night's  rest,  we  took  an  early  start  on  one  of 
the  most  curiously  interestiugand  strangely  dangerous  trips  of  the  season. 
We  had  to  ride  np  the  creek  several  miles  before  making  the  ascent  of 
the  peak  for  which  we  were  traveling.    From  this  fact  we  were  thrown 
late  and  got  caught  on  the  summit  in  one  of  the  afternoon  storms.    In- 
termingle with  other  unusual  drawbacks,  we  had  a  fair  share  of  the 
common  but  not  less  disagreeable  climbing  over  loose  rocks  and  through 
fallen  timber ;  neither  were  events  of  the  chase  wanting  to  add  to  the 
great  variety  of  incidents  encountered  during  this  eventful  day.    The 
object  in  view  was  to  make  a  station  on  the  highest  point  of  the  red  mass 
a1x)ve  mentioned.   In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  had  to  follow  up  a  ridge 
along  which  patches  of  loose  rock  alternating  with  timber,  made  the 
riding  very  difficult.    It  soon  became  impossible  to  follow  the  ridge  any 
farther,  and  we  had  to  cross  the  gorge  on  our  left,  going  down  300  or 
400  feet,  and  up  again  more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  the  summit  of  the 
next  ridge.    Biding  was  out  of  the  question,  so  we  had  to  lead  our  mules. 
After  getting  out  of  the  cafion  the  ground  became  smoother,  and  near 
the  timber-line  we  rode  along  without  difficulty,  the  land  being  very  open 
and  covered  with  grass.    It  was  here  that  a  considerable  herd  of  moun- 
taiD-sheep  appear^  in  the  distance.    We  saw  them  before  they  saw  us, 
a&d,  leading  our  mules  out  of  sight,  slipped  through  the  timber  with  the 
iitmost  care ;  but  before  we  could  get  in  position,  the  sentinel  of  the  herd, 
posted  on  a  prominent  point,  gave  the  alarm,  and  they  all  instantly  took 
to  flight.    Wilson  succeeded  in  shooting  one  on  the  run.   As  we  had  had 
^0  fresh  meat  for  two  weeks,  the  result  of  the  shot  was  very  gratifying  to 
us  all. 

For  the  rest  of  the  ride  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  short  growth 
of  grass,  but  devoid  of  trees,  as  we  had  passed  the  timber-line.  At  an 
elevation  of  13,000  feet  the  soil  ended  abruptly,  and  from  that  point  on, 
all  was  loose  rock.  Here  we  hitched  our  mules  to  stones,  and,  taking  the 
notebooks  and  instruments,  continued  the  ascent  on  foot.  This  part  of 
our  work  was  quite  easy,  although  the  height  we  had  to  climb  was 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  vertical.    Before  reaching  the  summit  of  the  first 
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high  point  on  the  ridge,  we  noticed  stray  cloads  wandering  np  a&4 
down  the  neighboring  c^iions,  as  if  only  waiting  for  us  to  reach  tb^^ 
top  before  commencing  the  attack. 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  main  peak  before  t^f 
storm  would  burst  upon  us,  we  made  our  station  on  the  first  point.  Tbt 
main  peak  is  41  feet  higher  and  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  being  conDect«<l 
with  it  by  a  long  unbroken  ridge.  Had  time  permitted,  we  shoaldprrv 
bably  have  occupied  both  points  as  stations,  but  we  were  unfortonatelv 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  to  lie  dt 
scribed,  Statiou  12,  the  southern  and  lower  of  these  two  poinU^  :• 
situated  in  the  upper  bend  of  Lake  Fork,  where,  from  flowing  in  a  south 
easterly  direction,  it  swings  around  to  the  east.  Xear  the  base  of  th«^ 
peak  Lake  Fork  receives  its  principal  tributary  from  the  south  siiln 
which  on  Mr.  Front's  map  bears  the  name  of  Snare  Creek.  This  i>eak 
is  the  most  southerly  of  the  red  group  included  between  Godwin 
Creek  and  Lake  Fork.  Its  height  is  13,967  feet  above  the  sea.  On  tbe 
north  and  east  sides  the  slopes  are  quite  steep  but  regular,  while  on  tbr 
south  and  west  the  sides  are  very  precipitous,  with  a  fall  from  the  sam 
mit  to  the  valley  below  of  4,400  feet  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  cue 
mile. 

On  arriving  at  the  summit,  Mr.  Wilson  hastily  made  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  surrounding  drainage,  and  then  set  up  the  instrument,  while  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  profile  sketch  of  the  mountains  south  and  west  of  u>. 
We  had  scarcely  got  started  to  work,  when  we  both  began  to  feel  a  pecu- 
liar tickling  sensation  along  the  roots  of  our  hair,  just  at  the  edge  of  out 
hats,  caused  by  the  electricity  in  the  air.  At  first  this  sensation  was  only 
perceptible  and  not  at  all  troublesome;  still  its  strength  supriseil  ns. 
since  the  cloud  causing  it  was  yet  several  miles  distant  to  the  south- 
west of  us.  In  the  early  part  of  the  storm  the  tension  of  the  electricity 
increased  quite  slowly,  as  indicated  by  the  effect  on  our  hair.  By  hoM 
ing  up  our  hands  above  our  heads,  a  ticking  sound  was  produced,  which 
was  still  louder  if  we  held  a  hammer  or  other  instrument  in  our  baud 
The  tickling  sensation  above  mentioned  increased  quite  regularly  at  first, 
and  presently  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sound  almost  exactly  like 
that  produced  by  the  frying  of  bacon.  This  latter  phenomenon,  when 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  becomes  highly  monotonous  and  disii- 
^reeable.  Although  the  clouds  were  yet  distant,  we  saw  that  they  were 
fast  spreading  and  already  veiled  many  degrees  of  the  horizon.  As  the 
clouds  approached  nearer,  the  tension  of  the  electricity  increased  more 
rapidly,  and  the  extent  of  our  horizon  obscured  by  them  increased  iu 
nearly  the  same  ratio ;  so  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  electric  tension 
marked  also  an  increased  velocity  in  recording  angles  and  makin^^ 
sketches.  We  felt  that  we  could  not  stop,  though  the  frying  of  our 
hair  became  louder  and  more  disagreeable;  for  certain  parts  of  the 
drainage  of  this  region  could  not  be  seen  from  any  other  peak,  and  we 
did  not  want  to  ascend  this  one  a  second  time. 

As  the  force  of  the  electricity  increased  more  and  more,  and  the  rat^ 
of  increase  became  greater  and  greater,  the  instrument  on  the  tripod 
began  to  click  like  a  telegraph-machine  when  it  is  made  to  work  fast] 
at  the  same  time  we  noticed  that  the  pencils  in  our  fingers  made  a  situi- 
lar  but  finer  sound  whenever  we  let  them  lie  back  so  as  to  touch  the 
flesh  of  the  hand  between  the'  thumb  and  forefinger.  This  sound  is  at 
first  nothing  but  a  continuous  series  of  clicks,  distinctly  separable 
one  from  the  other,  but  the  intervals  becoming  less  and  less,  till  finally 
a  musical  sounds  results.  The  effect  on  our  hair  became  more  and 
more  marked,  till  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  its  first  appearance  tliere 
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was  sudden  and  instantaneous  relief,  as  if  all  the  electricity  bad  been 
suddenly  drawn  from  lis.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  the  cause 
became  apparent,  as  a  peal  of  thunder  reached  our  ears.  The  light- 
DlDg  bad  struck  a  neighboring  peak,  and  the  electricity  in  the  air  had 
been  discharged.  Almost  before  the  sound  reached  us  the  tickling  and 
frying  in  our  hair  began  again,  and  the  same  series  of  phenomena  were 
a^^aiu  repeated,  but  in  quicker  succession,  the  sounds  becoming  louder 
at  the  same  time.  The  clouds  now  began  to  settle  into  the  Great 
Canon  of  the  Lake  Fork,  and  boiled  about  in  a  curious  manner ;  here 
and  tbere  a  patch  of  cloud  would  separate  from  the  main  mass  and 
move  about  by  itself.  In  passing  over  a  thick  cluster  of  pines  down 
near  the  bed  of  the  canon,  tiie  lower  parts  would  get  caught  and  drag 
through  with  the  greatest  seeming  difficulty.  The  different  parts  seemed 
to  be  affected  b^^  different  currents  in  the  air,  and  at  times  two  little 
masses  of  cloud  would  pass  each  other  less  than  a  mile  apart,  but  would 
soon  turn  aside,  or  rise  np,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  great  cloud  that 
pretty  nearly  iilled  the  Great  Caiion  and  its  branches.  At  times  a 
lK)rtioii  of  the  mass,  moved  by  an  upward  current,  would  rise  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  general  level,  and,  the  force  ceasing,  would  top- 
ple over  and  slowly  fall  back  and  lose  itself  in  the  general  mass.  The 
whole  moved  about  in  a  chaotic  manner,  producing  a  curious  effect. 
When  you  consider  that  the  top  of  the  cloud  was  not  less  than  2,000  feet 
Mow  us,  you  ran  form  some  idea  of  the  strange  scene  that  presented  itself 
to  our  eyes  in  tbose  exciting  times.  The  clouds  soon  began  to  rise  up 
and  approach  us.  As  they  did  so,  the  electricity  became  stronger  and 
stronger,  till  another  stroke  of  lightning  afforded  instantaneous  relief; 
Imt  now  the  relief  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  the  tension  increased 
faster  and  faster  till  the  next  stroke.  By  this  time  the  work  was  getting 
exciting.  We  were  electrilied,  and  our  notes  were  taken  and  recorded 
with  lightning  speed,  in  keeping  with  the  terrible  tension  of  the  storm- 
cloud's  electricity.  The  cloud  reached  us,  coming  on  like  a  fog,  looking 
thin  and  light  near  us,  but  densely  white  at  a  short  distance.  All  the 
phenomena  before  mentioned  increased  in  force  after  each  succeeding 
stroke  of  Ughtniug,  whilfe  the  intervals  between  strokes  became  less  and 
less.  When  we  raised  our  hats  our  hair  stood  on  end,  the  sharp  points 
of  the  hundreds  of  stones  about  us  each  emitted  a  continuous  sound, 
while  the  instrument  outsang  everything  else,  and  even  at  this  high 
elevation  could  be  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards.  The 
points  of  the  angular  stones  being  of  different  degrees  of  sharpness, 
each  produced  a  sound  peculiar  to  itself.  The  general  effect  of  all  was 
as  if  a  heavy  breeze  were  blowing  across  the  mountain.  The  air  was 
<iuite  still,  so  that  the  wind  could  have  played  no  part  in  this  strange 
natural  concert,  nor  was  the  intervention  of  a  mythological  Orpheus 
necessary  to  give  to  these  trachytic  stones  a  voice.  Having  completed 
a  rough  sketch  of  as  much  of  the  surrounding  country  as  was  not  ob- 
^uretl  by  clouds,  I  hastily  took  up  the  mercurial  barometer,  hoping  to 
get  a  reading  before  we  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  summit ;  but, 
ala.s!  too  late  for  success.  The  lightning-strokes  were  now  coming  thicker 
J^nd  taster,  being  separated  by  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  of 
time,  and  we  knew  that  our  peak  would  soon  be  struck.  As  I  took  the  ba- 
rometer out  of  its  leather  case,  and  held  it  vertically,  a  terrible  humming 
commenced  from  the  brass  ring  at  the  end,  and  increased  in  loudness  so 
rapidly  that  1  considered  it  best  to  crawl  hastily  down  the  side  of  the 
peak  to  a  point  a  few  feet  below  the  top,  where,  by  lying  low  between 
the  rocks,  I  could  return  the  instrument  to  its  case  with  comparative 
safety.    At  the  same  time  Wilson  was  driven  from  his  instrument,  and 
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we  both  crouched  down  among  the  rocks  to  await  the  relief  to  be  giva 
by  the  next  stroke,  which,  for  aaght  we  knew,  might  strike  the  iiistn- 
ment  which  now  stood  alone  on  the  summit    At  this  time  it  was  p»> 
ducing  a  terrible  humming,  which,  with  the  noises    emitted  by  tkr 
thousands  of  angular  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  sounds  prodnc«d  br  oe 
hair,  made  such  a  din  that  we  could  scarcely  think.  The  fas^increaNI^-j 
electricity  was  suddenly  discharged,  as  we  had  anticipated,  by  another 
stroke  of  lightning,  which,  luckily  for  us,  struck  a  point  some  distaocf 
away.    The  instant  he  felt  the  relief,  Wilson  made  a  sudden  dash  fortk« 
instrument,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  seized  the  legs  of  the  tripod,  ainl 
flinging  the  instrument  over  his  shoulder  dashed  back.    Although  all 
this  occupied  only  a  few  seconds,  the  tension  was  so  great  that  he  i^ 
eeived  a  strong  electric  shock,  accompanied  by  a  paiu  as  if  a  sharjh 
pointed  instrument  had  pierced  his  shoulder,  where  the  tripod  came  it 
contact  with  it.    In  his  baste  he  dropped  the  small  brass  cap  whick 
protected  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope ;  but,  as  the  excitement  aotl 
danger  liml  now  grown  so  great,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  go  bark 
alter  it,  and  it  still  remains  there  in  place  of  the  monument  we  ooaM 
not  build  to  testify  to  the  strange  ex{)eriences  on  this  our  station  li 
We  started  as  fast  as  we  could  walk  over  the  loose  rock,  down  the 
southeast  side  of  the  peak,  but  had  scarcely  got  more  than  30  feet  froffi 
the  top  when  it  was  struck.    We  had  only  just  missed  it,  and  felt  than^ 
ful  for  our  narrow  escape. 

We  could  not  follow  down  the  ridge  we  came  up,  as,  iu  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  cross  any  prominent  point, 
even  though  it  should  be  much  lower  than  the  peak  itself.  Hail  ao^ 
sleet  began  to  fall  freely,  and  as  we  descended  to  a  lower  level  thet 
were  exchanged  for  rain,  with  which  we  were  well  drenched,  even  before 
reaching  the  mules. 

We  found  Dr.  Endlich  waiting  for  us,  having  just  returned  from  tbe 
ascent  of  a  lower  point  of  the  main  i)eak,  where  he  had  experienced 
similar  phenomena  to  those  already  described,  only  differing  from  tbem 
in  degree.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  lightning  strike  our  peak,  and  a( 
first  thought  that  we  might  have  been  caught,  till  finally  he  saw  ns 
coming  down  the  mountain. 

Our  mules  seemed  glad  to  see  us,  not  because  they  cared  one  stra^ 
for  us  personally,  but  because  our  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the  returc 
to  camp.  Whether  they  had  been  pestered  by  the  electricity,  we  codW 
not  tell,  but  they  were  doubled  up  into  the  most  compact  shape  that 
mules  are  capable  of  assuming,  and  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  at  all  tbe 
romance  connected  with  a  cold  rain-storm  at  a  high  altitude. 

Hastily  putting  on  the  saddles,  we  started  down  the  mouutain-side. 
By  this  time  the  clouds  enveloped  us  entirely,  and  rain  fell  almost  with- 
out intermission  till  long  after  we  reached  camp. 

On  our  way  we  loaded  one  of  the  mules  with  the  meat  of  the  sheep 
killed  on  our  way  up,  but  as  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  tie  the 
whole  animal  securely  across  the  saddle,  it  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  as  in  going  down  steep  places  it  would  slip  forward,  and  iu 
going  through  brush  it  would  be  pulled  back.  To  go  back  the  way  ve 
came  was  such  a  very  difficult  task  that  Wilson  concluded  to  take  a 
short  cut  for  camp,  though  this  involved  the  risk  of  coming  to  bluff's  or 
impassable  slides.  We  had  to  lead  our  mules  the  whole  way,  which  was 
very  steep,  and  composed  of  loose  rock  mixed  in  among  the  thin,  straight 
stems  of  the  quaking-asp  trees.  Here  and  there  we  came  to  lar^je 
patches  of  loose  debris  without  any  trees,  and  were  compelled  to  fall 
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back  and  take  a  new  tack.    The  rain  was  still  falling  heavily  when  the 
sQQ  set  and  darkness  commenced. 

In  these  high  altitudes  there  is  scarcely  any  twilight,  and  darkness 
[{Qickly  follows  sunset.  I  will  not  go  through  all  the  details  of  our 
desceut,  as  nothing  occurred  beyond  what  has  hapi>ened  in  the  experi- 
ence of  every  mountain-climber.  We  reached  camp  late  in  the  night, 
thoroughly  drenched,  and  had  to  eat  supper  in  the  rain,  which  was  any- 
thing bnt  pleasant. 

If  I  could  end  the  history  of  the  adventures  of  this  remarkable  day 
by  describing  how  we  were  pleasantly  housed  in  dry,  comfortable  quar- 
ters, and  how  we  contentedly  *'  wrapped  the  drapery  of  our  couch  about 
ns  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams,"  I  would.    But,  alas !  how  the  ro- 
mance would  be  taken  out  of  the  story  if  I  should  tell  how  we  crawled 
into  our  low,  short,  and  narrow  little  tents,  with  the  water  running 
under  at  the  edges,  and  leaking  through  at  the  top,  and  how  we  had  to 
lie  as  still  as  possible  lest  we  might  disturb  the  pools  of  water  gradually 
collecting  on  our  blankets,  and  precipitate  them  into  the  inner  recesses 
of  our  bed-clothes.    All  this  and  more  shall  I  leave  untold,  and  ceafte 
to  disturb  the  several  members  of  the  party,  placidly  snoring  away  in 
the  babe-like  innocence  of  their  slumbers.   And  while  they  thus  replen- 
ish their  wasted  energies  with  the  nocturnal  balm  of  sleep,  may  the  un- 
wearied mind  of  the  reader  wander  like  a  restless  ghost  up  and  down 
this  interesting  canon,  and  observe  with  care  the  high  and  picturesque 
walls  of  trachyte,  which  extend  from  the  creek-bed  to  the  summit  of 
ever-memorable  station  12,  and  wonder,  it  may  be,  at  the  pine-trees  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  cracks  in  the  rock  2,000  feet  above  him, 
having  scarce  a  root-hold,  and  looking  so  diminutive  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  some  Japanese  had  been  there  and  applied  their  wonderful 
art  to  stunt  them  to  their  apparent  pigmy  stature.    If,  too,  he  extends 
his  observations  up  the  scarcely  less  imposing  canon  of  Snare  Creek, 
he  will  find  many  more  things  wonderful  in  their  nature,  but  too  varied 
to  find  a  place  in  such  a  hasty  sketch  as  this.    If  the  reader,  after  hav- 
ing satiated  his  curiosity  with  the  many  wonders  of  nature  here  laid  out 
before  him,  will  return  frem  his  wanderings  to  the  camp  he  left  the  night 
before,  an  interesting  scene  will  soon  present  itself  to  his  eyes.    If,  a 
little  before  the  break  of  day,  he  observe  closely  the  tents  of  the  sev- 
eral sleepers  before  mentioned,  he  will  soon  observe  a  movement  in  the 
one  occupied  by  our  huge  black  cook.    That  little  circumstance  marks 
the  dawn  of  the  next  fiscal  day,  even  though  the  first  object  emerging 
from  the  tent  be  as  black  as  night.    In  all  countries  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  darkest  part  of  the  night  comes  just  before  the  dawn, 
and  the  present  case  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  adage.    The 
morning  is  bright  and  clear,  but  all  things  not  under  close  cover  are 
wet,  and  wood  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.    The  cook  searches  about 
under  trees  and  bushes  till  he  has  collected   together  an  armful  of 
tolerably  dry  branches,  and  then  makes  the  fire.    The  fire  burns,  and 
another  era  in  the  cook's  existence  has  commenced.  He  takes  four  sheet- 
mu  pots,  all  of  different  sizes,  and  starts  for  the  creek.    A  man  of  less 
mnscle  would  content  himself  with  two.   He  soon  returns  with  all  the  ves- 
^h  tilled  with  water,  and  places  some  of  them  on  the  coals  to  heat,  one 
for  the  coffee,  the  others  for  cracked  wheat,  hominy,  or  other  article.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  is  some  commotion  in  another  tent, 
and  presently  the  two  packers  emerge  from  their  cover  fully  equipped 
for  tbe  day.    One  immediately  starts  out  to  hunt  up  the  mules,  while  the 
other  puts  the  pack»  and  aparejos  in  order.    The  cook  proceeds  to 
bake  his  bread  in  a  Dutch  oven,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  still  snore  on. 
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In  the  intervals  of  his  cooking  he  opens  the  mess-boxes,  sets  them  aboo* 
four  feet  apart,  opens  out  the  leaves,  and,  placing  a  support  under  tk 
middle,  spreads  his  cloth,  and  the  table  is  ready.  A  short  time  before 
everything  is  ready  he  rings  the  first  bell  for  breakfast,  by  yelling  out, 
in  the  barbarous  mountain  dialect,  *'  Grub  pile !  "or  sometimes  si  mpiy 
^^  grub  "  for  short.  At  this  there  is  great  commotion,  and  the  rest  of  tk 
crew  ^'  pile  out"  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  in  all  states  of  nudity.  Tbtfy 
hurry,  for  there  is  no  driver  like  hunger,  and  they  now  feel  a  yearnio; 
in  the  inner  man  that  cannot  be  repressed,  and  their  love  of  sleep  it:^t'. 
gives  way.  A  general  rush  for  the  nearest  water  soon  takes  place,  h 
H  few  seconds  all  are  washed,  and  immediately  commence  the  attack  cr. 
the  breakfast-table.  They  make  short  work  of  it,  and  at  7  o'clock  al 
are  in  their  saddles  and  off. 

Following  the  trail  up  the  creek,  we  found  it  very  rough,  but  at  a  poini 
west  of  station  12  the  bed  of  the  canon  widened  out,  and  from  thef»: 
our  riding  was  quite  easy.  Leaving  a  notice  on  a  tree  near  this  plaet. 
for  the  train  to  encamp,  we  ascended  a  low  peak  to  the  south  and  we^: 
of  the  creek.  From  this  point  we  succeeded  in  clearing  up  some  poiur* 
in  the  topography  which  had  been  unavoidably  missed  from  station  11 
Two  miles  west  of  it  was  a  very  high,  massive  mountain,  with  a  great 
horizontal  band  of  white  running  across  the  face  of  a  high  bluff  on  tb*- 
northeast  side  of  the  peak.  Thi»  mountain  bears  on  the  map  the  name 
of  Handie's  Peak,  and  was  ascended  the  day  after  this  as  station  14. 

From  station  13  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  red  mass  to  the  north 
and  east,  station  12  being  the  nearest  of  all  the  peaks.  The  last  2,<hh» 
feet  in  height  was  composed  wholly  of  dull-red  debris^  with  very  fe^ 
bluffs.  Here  appeared  some  of  the  finest  mountain  forms  any  of  us  huti 
ever  seen.  From  our  distance,  which  was  several  miles,  the  individaa! 
stones  were  all  lost  to  the  eye,  and  the  slopes  appeared  as  if  they  weiv 
made  of  red  sand,  but  of  course  having  the  forms  which  iiiturally  result 
from  coarse  debris.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  were  nowhere  jagged,  bnt 
were  invariably  formed  of  gracefully-flowing  curves,  while  mouutiiio 
lines  could  scarcely  be  more  beautiful  than  the  magnificent  sweeps  oi 
the  curves  formed  by  the  long  debris  slides.  Except  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  station  12,  these  curves  were  nowhere  broken  by  any  cou 
siderable  bluffs.  Having  reached  this  station  early  in  the  morning.  v\f 
were  not  troubled  with  storms  during  our  work. 

Several  large  silver-bearing  veins  crossing  the  ridge  near  this  station 
gave  us  the  first  intimation  of  our  approach  to  the  mining  region.  NVe 
descended  to  camp,  which  we  found  just  at  the  base  of  the  peak, 
and  arrived  quite  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day,  August  H« 
we  moved  up  stream,  leaving  directions  with  the  packers  where  to  make 
camp.  We  rode  up  a  small  creek  coming  in  from  the  south,  whicb 
drains  the  basin  between  station  13  and  Handle's  Peak.  The  gronn»l 
most  of  the  way  was  very  miry,  and  the  brush  and  timber  very  ditlicnit 
to  pass  through.  After  passing  the  timber-line,  the  only  difficulties  iu 
our  way  were  the  boggy  ground  and  rocks.  One  or  two  very  steep 
slopes,  along  which  we  had  to  ride,  were  very  disagreeable  ;  but  mocli 
less  so  for  us  than  for  the  poor  donkeys.  At  an  elevation  of  nearly 
13,000  feet  we  found  a  grassy  patch  of  ground,  which  was  large  enoiidi 
and  level  enough  for  our  mules  to  stand  on  without  much  danger.  UiiV- 
ing  secured  them  to  the  rocks,  we  climbed  up  the  peak,  which  we  fouu^l 
a  very  easy  matter,  as  the  total  rise  was  scarcely  a  thousand  feet  au'l 
the  slope  quite  gentle.  A  short  distance  below  the  summit,  at  an  eleva 
tiou  of  about  13,500  feet,  we  found  some  shallow  prospect-holes  sunk  on 
a  vein  which  cut  transversely  across  the  ridge.    As  yet  we  had  seen 
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none  of  the  miners,  but  these  holes,  with  the  accompanying  notices  writ- 
ten on  a  stake,  indicated  their  presence  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  We 
8oon  reached  the  summit  of  Handie's  Peaic,  and  fonnd  it  not  near  so 
acnte  as  most  moantain-sammits  in  this  region.  This  peak  is  very 
massive,  with  high  blaffs  on  the  east  side,  which  continue  along  the  east 
ridge  around  to  station  13.  Between  the  two  stations  is  a  deep  basin, 
amphitheatrical  in  form.  To  the  south  and  west  the  slopes  are  steep,  but 
not  precipitous. 

To  the  west,  and  several  thousand  feet  below  us,  we  saw  several  little 
lakes  of  a  bright  emerald-green  color.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
any  investigations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  color,  but  from  observations 
later  in  the  season  we  concluded  it  must  be  due  to  vegetation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lakes.  The  white  band  already  mentioned  as  appearing  6n 
the  east  blaft*  was  found  to  be  composed  of  volcanic  ash.  Here,  again, 
we  saw  a  bAod  of  sheep,  but  having  left  our  guns  at  the  mules  we  could 
not  shoot  them. 

£arly  in  the  day  we  noticed  the  clouds  hovering  about  the  quartzite 
peaks,  as  we  had  seen  them  so  often  before.  They  never  completely 
veiled  all  the  peaks  of  the  group,  but  early  each  day  began  to  circle 
abont  them  in  a  restless  sort  of  a  way,  like  so  many  mighty  lions  about 
their  lair.  To  us  this  apparent  restlessness  suggested  a  consciousness 
of  their  terrific  destructive  power,  which  only  awaited  a  mandate  from 
the  '*  God  of  storms  "  to  be  set  in  motion.  We  even  now  held  those 
peaks  in  awe,  as  there  seemed  to  be  established  somewhere  in  their 
midst  a  regular  "  manufactory  of  storms."  Our  subsequent  experience 
among  them  never  completely  obliterated  this  idea.  About  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  clouds  again  came  on,  accompanied  by  hail  and  elec- 
tric phenomena  similar  to  that  previously  described.  We  could  detect 
the  electricity  in  the  air  long  before  the  clouds  reached  us  by  hold- 
iuf:  our  hands  high  in  the  air,  when  a  faint  clicking  whs  audible. 

The  phenomena  were  precisely  similar  to  those  experienced  on  station 
12,  but  having  reached  the  summit  earlier  in  the  present  case,  we  were 
able  to  leave  before  it  l^ecame  very  dangerous.  Just  before  leaving 
the  top  I  slung  the  strap  of  the  tripod  over  mj^  shoulder,  and  experi- 
enced a  sharp  pain  at  the  two  points  where  the  tripod  touched  me. 
Otherwise  the  phenomena  were  much  the  same  as  on  the  previous  sta- 
tion. This  peak  is  13,997  feet  above  the  sea,  and  30  feet  above  sta- 
tion 12.  After  the  hail  and  rain  commenced  it  did  not  stop  till  far 
into  the  night.  The  following  day  we  crossed  the  pass  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Fork  to  the  Animas.  The  elevation  of  this  pass  is  12,540  feet. 
The  ground  up  to  that  point  is  very  boggy  and  the  riding  disa- 
greeable. The  rise  in  the  last  mile  of  distance  is  more  than  1,(HK)  feet. 
How  the  people  of  Saguache  ever  expect  to  bring  a  wagon-road  up  this 
I  cannot  see.  On  account  of  the  surrounding  bluffs  there  is  very  little 
opportunity  to  wind  the  road  up  it,  while  the  miry  nature  of  the  soil 
will  require  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  after  the  grade  is  obtained 
before  the  road  can  be  made  passable.  The  fall  from  the  pass  down  to 
the  Three  Forks  of  the  Animas  is  very  sudden.  Leaving  the  train  to 
proceed  to  Howardville,  wherever  that  might  be,  we  climbed  up  apeak 
on  the  north  side  of  the  trail.  This  point  commands  the  headwaters 
of  the  Animas,  and  is  13,675  feet  in  height.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
a  few  of  the  most  necessary  details  of  the  topography,  but  as  we  had 
traveled  a  consid^pahle  distance  since  morning,  it  was  late  before  we 
reached  the  summit  and  about  the  usual  time  the  electric  storms  again 
commenced.  By  this  time  the  romance  connected  with  these  phenom- 
ena had  all  disappeared ;  and  at  this  time  and  thereafter,  whenever 
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oor  hair  begau  to  fry,  we  generally  disappeared  at  pretty  abort  notin. 
We  uever  waited  again  so  long  as  we  had  done  on  station  12.  As  we  mnt 
working  on  the  peak,  pecaliar  soands  reached  oar  ears  from  the  depcfas 
of  the  Animas  Canon,  2,500  feet  below.  They  resembled  very  much  tbr 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  when  heard  from  a  great  distanoe.  By  listea 
ing  careftilly  and  looking  through  oar  glasses,  we  formed  a  shrewd  ser- 
mise  that  this  strange  soand  was  the  last  indrawn  note  of  the  plaintiTr 
bray  of  the  jackasses  nsed  by  the  miners  in  bringing  the  ore  dovi 
from  the  mines.  The  harsh  lower  notes  had  all  been  dissipated  befotr 
they  reached  us,  leaving  nothing  but  the  refined  essence  of  the  sooih] 
behind.  We  considered  this  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  c 
white  men,  and  immediately  descended  to  our  males.  The  trail  don 
to  the  Animas  was  quite  steep,  notwithstanding  it  wound  uoand  a 
great  deal.  For  the  last  part  of  the  distance  the  fall  was  very  sadden 
down  to  the  Three  Forks.  The  total  fall  from  the  pass  is  1,400  feet 
in  two  miles.  At  what  is  called  the  Three  Forks,  or  the  junction  of  the 
three  creeks  which  form  the  head  of  the  Animas,  we  found  several  cabi&s 
with  a  number  of  miners  about,  who  kindly  showed  us  specimens  of  oit 
from  their  various  mines.  As  Dr.  Endlich  will  give  a  detailed  description 
of  the  mines,  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  his  accompanying  report  A 
very  short  distance  below  the  forks,  the  great  bluffs  of  the  AniIDal^ 
Canon  commence,  at  first  more  or  less  broken  up  by  slides  and  by  gorg«« 
formed  by  streams  from  the  mountains.  A  little  while  after  leaving  tb« 
forks  the  trail  crosses  the  Animas,  and  follows  across  the  great  rock 
slides  which  come  down  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  east  side  of  tbe 
stream.  These  extend  many  hundred  feet  above  the  trail,  and  are  ter 
minated  above  by  a  series  of  high  bluffs,  one  receding  behind  the  othff 
and  separated  usually  by  small  dSbria  slides,  similar  to  the  great  one 
below ;  sometimes  very  steep  grassy  slopes  form  the  connection  between 
the  bluffs.  Above  all,  a  long  slope,  more  or  less  steep,  connects  the  last 
and  highest  with  the  mountain-peaks  above,  which  are  from  3,000  to  4,00l> 
feet  above  the  stream-bed,  but  seldom  ever  visible  from  the  trail,  astbe 
near  precipices  cut  oft' the  view.  The  blufts  on  the  west  side  are  for  a 
long  distance  much  less  broken  than  on  the  east,  and  instead  of  having 
slopes  at  their  bases,  rise  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  caiion,  in  mauy 
places  a  thousand  feet,  nearly  vertical.  But  the  series  of  perfectly  ina^ 
cessible  bluffs  often  rise  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  stream,  atffi 
are  connected  with  the  mountain-peaks  by  steep  grassy  or  rocky  sk>peft> 
In  some  places  the  bluffs  form  the  abrupt  termination  of  what  froi" 
above  are  seen  to  be  sharp,  rocky  ridges,  leading  down  from  the  peaks. 
In  the  upper  end  of  the  canon  the  only  gorge  cut  through  the  westenJ 
wall  is  that  of  Eureka  Gulch.  Near  its  junction  with  the  Animas  this  is 
very  narrow,  but  a  short  distance  back  it  widens  out  into  a  considerabk 
basin.  A  very  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  these  bluffs  is  the 
fact  that  many  little  streams  run  over  the  top  and  reach  the  bed  of  the 
oaiion  by  a  succession  of  little  falls.  These  give  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  these  otherwise  bare  bluffs.  Still  more  important  is  their  bear 
ing  on  questions  connected  with  the  working  of  the  mines.  A  falltrf 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  could  be  easily  obtained.  It  can  scarcely  ^ 
doubted  that  there  is  a  never-failing  hydraulic  power  contained  in  tbe^ 
little  streams  sufficient  to  work  all  the  machinery  that  can  •  ever  be 
brought  into  these  mines.  All  that  is  required  is  to  apply  it  properly- 
In  making  this  general  assertion,  I  do  not  refer  simply  to  those  streauis 
which  fall  over  the  bluffs  of  the  main  canon  of  the  Animas,  for  it  mos^ 
be  remembered  that,  up  Cunningham,  Arastra,  and  other  gulches,  there 
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ire  handreds  of  other  similar  streams  that  can  be  used  just  as  well,  if 
K>t  even  better  than  these. 

While  crossing  the  great  slide  on  the  trail,  we  could  see  miners  at 
^ork  against  the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ;  curious  looking 
»gzag  trails  led  np  to  these  mines.  Others  were  tunneling  from  the 
i>ed  of  the  stream,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  poor  position  in  case  of  a  great 
ipring-thaw,  as  all  their  work  would  then  be  wasted.  At  one  place  we 
saw  an  ice-bridge  over  the  stream,  which  struck  us  as  a  novelty,  for  the 
middle  of  August,  at  an  elevation  of  only  10,000  feet,  in  this  latitude. 
Ata  point  aboutfive  miles  below  the  Three  Forks  the  steep  slide  across 
which  we  were  riding  abruptly  ended,  and  we  came  out  into  a  thick 
clump  of  trees  in  which  were  several  log-cabins,  bearing  on  a  flaring 
sign-board  the  word  ^'  Eureka,"  evidently  intended  for  the  name  of  a 
town  that  was  expected  to  be,  though  what  had  been  found  here  to  sug- 
gest the  name  was  not  immediately  apparent.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  the  first  settler  coming  np  the  Animas  here  found  his  far- 
ther upward  progress  barred  by  the  great  rock-slide.  At  this  point  the 
bed  of  the  caiion  suddenly  widens  out  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth,  forming  the  npper  end  of  Baker's  Park.  A  great  portion  of 
the  level  gronnd  is  here  covered  by  willows  and  swalegrass,  cut  through 
and  through  by  old  beaver-ditches.  After  leaving  Eureka,  the  ground 
is  very  uneven,  and  quite  devoid  of  timber,  except  up  the  sides  of  the 
canon. 

The  bluffs  on  the  west  side  become  more  and  more  precipitous,  and 
less  broken  up  by  gorges ;  while  on  the  east  the  few  bluffs  which  pre- 
sented themselves  farther  up  stream  are  exchanged  for  steep  rocky 
mountain-slopes,  with  few  bluffs.  At  a  point  about  three  miles  below 
Eareka  the  Animas  is  joined  by  Cunningham  Creek,  a  considerable 
tributary,  coming  in  from  the  east  side.  Howardville,  containing  at  the 
present  time  some  eighteen  or  twenty  log-cabins,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  this  stream,  near  its  mouth.  This  is  the  first  settlement  in 
Baker^s  Park,  and  among  its  other  attractions  can  boast  of  a  store,  a 
batcher-shop,  assay-oflQce,  shoemaker-shop,  and  postofifice.  Although 
^  yet  there  is  no  regular  mail-communication  with  the  outside  world, 
it  is  expected  that  a  regular  mail-route  will  soon  be  established  by  the 
Post-Office Department.  All  mail  is  now  brought  in  from  Del  !Norte  by 
occasional  travelers,  and  letters  cost  ten  cents  besides  the  regular  United 
States  postage. 

From  this  position  a  splendid  view  of  some  of  the  silver-veins  can 
^  obtained.  The  face  of  the  high  bluffs,  west  of  the  town  and  across 
the  river,  is  covered  with  a  net-work  of  yellow  veins,  extending  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream  up  as  far  as  we  could  see.  Later  we  found  that 
these  same  veins  cropped  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  indi- 
^idoal  veins  being  continuous  the  whole  distance.  We  found  some  of 
them  crossing  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  at  an  elevation  of  13,500 
|e<it,  thus  giving  a  vertical  depth  for  the  outcrop  of  3,800  feet,  while  the 
horizontal  distance  was  not  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  ridge,  a 
length  of  from  three  to  four  miles.  How  much  farther  they  may  have 
extended  horizontally,  w^e  could  not  make  out  in  onr  limited  time. 
At  a  point  nearly  west  of  Howardville  the  bluffs  end,  and  steep  grassy 

*ftd  rocky  slopes  take  their  place  and  continue  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
parfc 

^n  August  16,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  town,  we  crossed  the  river 
^  ascended  a  i>eak  northwest  of  Howardville,  but  not  quite  visible 
from  that  place  on  account  of  the  intervening  blufts.  The  slopes  were 
**^  grassy,  but  so  steep  that  we  could  ride  but  a  small  part  of  the  dis- 
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tance.  We  came  upon  the  top  of  the  ridge  near  a  little  sharp  point  oa 
the  spar,  which  I  believe  is  the  one  designated  by  the  name  of  '^  King 
Solomon's  Mountain.''  Jnst  a  little  below  the  top  of  this  point  we  foasd 
a  level  patch  of  ground  about  20  feet  square,  where  we  coneloded  to 
leave  our  mules,  as  such  level  places  seemed  to  be  rare  in  this  vicinity^ 
Looking  about,  we  saw  only  one  stone  of  safiScient  size  to  hitek  oar  ani- 
mals to,  and  that  was  an  oval  one;  but  as  no  alternative  presented 
itself,  we  tied  the  ropes  of  the  two  mules  together,  and  then  fastened 
them  as  well  as  we  conld  to  the  stone.  The  result  of  this  will  be  seen 
on  our  return. 

The  main  peak  was  about  half  a  mile  to  the  nortibi  of  us,  but  as  the 
ridge  was  easy  to  walk  over,  we  had  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  top. 
On  this  peak  we  made  station  16.  Its  elevation  is  13,541  feet,  as  deter- 
mined from  the  mean  of  twent^'-three  readings  with  a  mercurial  barom- 
eter. This  point  is  not  very  sharp,  but  is  simply  the  culminating  poiot 
of  several  rocky  ridges.  From  here  a  splendid  view  of  the  vieinity  of  Ba- 
ker's Fskvk  may  be  obtained,  although  only  a  small  part  of  the  i>ark 
itself  is  visible.  In  order  to  understand  rightly  the  situation  and  pecu- 
liar xK>sition  of  this  very  interesting  park,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  now 
a  general  description  of  it,  leaving  the  minor  details  to  be  filled  in  in  our 
future  travels.  From  this  point  we  can  see  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great 
depression  of  which  Baker's  Park  forms  the  most  important  part.  Jast 
to  the  east  of  us  the  Animas  runs  along,  its  deep  caiion  nearly  4,000  feet 
below  our  present  position,  but  the  high  blu£fs  bordering  on  the  west 
succeed  in  completely  hiding  the  stream  from  view.  Howard ville  is  also 
shut  out  from  the  sight  by  the  same  obstruction,  although  it  almost 
comes  within  the  field  of  view.  The  fall  from  the  summit  of  this  peak  to 
the  stream  near  Howardville  is  4,000  feet  in  9,500  horizontal.  Just 
across  the  river,  Galena  Mountain  has  a  fall  to  the  Auimas  of  3,700  in  a 
horizontal  distance  of  7,000  feet,  while,  down  to  the  nearest  poiut  ou 
Cunningham  Creek,  the  fall  is  3,500  feet  in  5,000  feet  horizontal.  On  the 
southwest  side  of  Cunningham  Gulch  the  fall  is  even  greater  than  this. 
These  cases  are  not  unusual  specimens,  but  I  have  selected  them  because 
the  peaks  are  well  known  and  can  be  easily  found  on  the  map.  I  could 
instance  many  others  where  the  fall  was  full  as  great  and  even  greater. 
From  station  16  we  had  a  good  view  up  Cunniugham  Gulch,  from  the 
fact  that  the  continuation  of  the  direction  of  the  stream  passed  almost 
exactly  through  the  station. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  Animas  a'  line  of  high  peaks  extend,  from 
its  head  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  great  caiion,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  At  the  north  end  of  the  line,  but  draining  into  Lake  Fork,  id 
Handle's  Peak,  with  an  elevation  of  13,997  feet.  Next  comes  two  name- 
less peaks,  the  first  having  an  elevation  of  13,830  feet  and  the  second 
13,770  feet  above  the  sea.  Then  Galena  Mountain,  with  an  elevation 
of  13,290  feet.  Next,  Mount  Kendall,  13,380  feet  above  sea-leveL  Be- 
low this  for  some  distance  lower  poiDt«  continue  the  chain,  till  we  come 
to  the  group  of  quartzite  peaks,  ranging  in  height  from  13,600  to  14,054 
fleet,  where  the  line  culminates  in  Mount  iBolus  and  Pidgeon's  Peak, 
and,  falling  off  suddenly  to  the  south,  soon  loses  itself  in  the  plains  of 
Southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  The  great  and  important  feature  of 
this  region  is  the  far-famed  Baker's  Park.  Small  in  area  and  quite  un- 
important in  itself,  it  would  be  utterly  disregarded  if  situated  in  other 
parts  of  Colorado ;  but,  located  as  it  is,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
most  rugged  mountains  in  the  Territory,  if  not  in  the  whole  Bocky 
Mountain  system,  this  little  area  of  fiat  land  becomes  an  object  of  curi- 
osity and  interest.     When  looked  at  aa  the  center  of  the  great  mioing 
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district,  it  becomes  an  object  of  great  practical  importance.  Bat  not  till 
one  has  crossed  over  tbe  several  passes  leading  out  of  it  can  he  feel  a 
proper  regard  for  this  little  spot,  so  carefully  guarded  by  nature  from 
the  invasion  of  man.  In  itself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  bed  of  the 
deep  caiiop  of  the  Animas,  spread  ont  at  the  lower  end  to  a  width  of  a 
mile  or  two.  It  extends  from  the  little  town  of  Eareka,  already  men- 
tioned, down  the  Animas  to  the  base  of  Sultan  Monntain,  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  of  which  is 
csontained  between  Eureka  and  Howardville,  a  distance  of  abont  three 
miles,  and  is  quite  rolling,  so  mnch  so  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  the 
name  of  park.  Below  Howardville  the  caiion  again  contracts  till  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  base  of  Sultan  Monntain,  when  the  canon-bed 
wid^is  ont  into  a  beautiful  level  piece  of  land,  about  three  miles  long, 
in  tbe  direction  of  the  stream,  and  having  a  width  of  from  one  to  two 
miles.  It  contains,  in  all,  from  2,000  to  3,000  acres.  This  is  the  true 
Baker's  Park ;  but  the  division  between  the  two  portions,  as  we  have 
desoribed  them,  is  not  important,  and  in  nature  not  well  defined.  The 
wide  part  above  Howardville  tapers  almost  insensibly  into  the  narrow 
part  below  it,  but  the  line  between  this  narrow  part  and  the  true  park 
below  is  quite  definite. 

The  new  town  of  Silverton,  at  present  containing  about  a  dozen  houses, 
is  situated  near  tbe  center  of  the  level  area,  on  tbe  south  side  of  Cement 
Creek,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Animas  from  the  west,  and  passing 
through  the  park.  Bounding  Baker's  Park  on  the  south  is  Mineral 
Creek,  which,  flowing  from  the  west,  highly  impregnated  with  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  other  ingredients,  hugs  closely  about  the  foot  of  Sultan  Mount- 
ain, and  joins  the  Animas  near  the  entrance  of  the  lower  or  Oreat  Canon. 
Almost  all  the  water  in  this  country  is  as  pure  as  any  in  Colorado,  but 
this  stream  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  ingredients  as  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  drinking.  The  elevation  of  Silverton  is  9,400  and  of 
Howardville  9,700  feet.  From  our  present  position,  looking  down  the 
valley,  it  seems  to  be  completely  closed  up  by  Sultan  Mountain,  and  the 
exit  of  the  river  is  not  visible.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  park  the  Ani- 
mas swings  around  toward  the  southeast,  and  for  about  seventeen  miles 
cuts  a  most  terrific  canon,  ranging  in  depth  from  2,000  to  4,500  feet  in 
depth,  through  quartzite  rock  almost  as  hard  as  steel.  It  might  have 
been  expect^  that  in  the  beginning  the  stream  would  have  selected  its 
course  somewhere  near  the  junction  of  the  trachyte  and  sandstone  with 
tbe  quartzite.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  turned  by  some  agency 
another  way,  and  so  cut  its  course  through  tbe  harder  rock  this  loug 
distance,  without  being  at  any  point  more  than  three  miles  distant  from 
the  softer  material. 

In  order  to  get  a  true  conception  of  the  isolation  of  Baker's  Park  firom 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  passes  leading 
ont  of  it  is  necessary.  First.  Let  me  say  that  the  ruggedness  of  the 
Great  Oaiion  below  the  park  is  such  that  travel  through  it  must  long  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  though  it  is  said  that  some  miners  have  passed 
up  from  the  plains  on  the  south  into  Baker's  Park  by  that  route.  The 
trail  at  present  most  traveled  by  persons  passing  between  Baker's  and 
Animas  Parks  crosses  over  the  southeast  slope  of  Sultan  Mountain.  At 
tbe  divide  this  trail  has  an  elevation  of  10,460  feet,  but  the  highest  point 
is  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  this.  This  route  is  the  roughest  and 
most  dangerous  of  any  leading  out  of  the  park,  and  even  in  the  best 
summer  weather  is  Unsafe  for  pack  or  riding  animals. 

The  next  pass  is  the  one  on  the  southwest  side  of  Sultan  Mountaii 
which  has  an  elevation  of  11,570  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  though  n( 
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dangerous  like  the  precediug,  is  very  disagreeable,  from  the  bogs,  falleB 
timber,  and  rock -slides  which  beset  one's  way.  Another  is  the  Betf 
Greek  Pass,  leading  from  the  head  of  Bear  Creek  to  the  head  of  tb^ 
San  Miguel,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains.  Its  elevation  is  12,^ 
feet.  On  the  east  a  long  stretch  of  fallen  timber  in  a  bog,  throo<!k 
which  the  trail  passes,  makes  travel  very  difficult.  On  the  west  a  gr»t 
rock-slide,  over  which  the  trail  leads^  is  scarcely  less  disagreeable. 
Two  passes  lead  over  to  the  head  of  the  (Jncompahgre  River,  bat.  as 
the  boxcaiion  of  the  latter  bars  all  egress,  they  require  no  descriptioti 
here.  To  the  east  of  our  present  position  are  the  two  passes  at  present 
mostly  used  by  persons  passing  to  and  from  the  mines.  The  first,  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Fork  to  the  head  of  the  Animas,  having  an  elevation 
of  12,540  feet,  has  been  already  described.  The  other,  the  pass  from 
Cunningham  Gulch  to  the  Bio  Grande,  has  an  elevation  of  12,090  feet 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  trail.  Over  this  has  passed  almost  even 
thing  that  has  been  brought  into  the  park.  The  trail  is  very  steep, 
and  in  the  best  weather  is  muddy,  and  after  a  rain  it  becomes  perfectty 
horrible.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  height  of  a  great  partof  tbe 
park  is  only  9,400  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ascent  from  the  valley 
to  each  of  the  five  passes  at  present  used  will  be.  in  feet,  as  follows: 
1,300,  2.200,  3,200,  3,140,  and  2,690.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  way 
this  little  valley  is  isolated  from  the  outside  world.  This,  then,  is  tbe 
far-famed  park,  named  after  that  daring  leader  of  his  little  band,  wbo 
lost  his  life  within  its  bounds.  This  is  the  cul  de  sdc  into  which  he  and^ 
his  men  were  mercilessly  driven  by  the  Indians,  in  1862.  How  many 
fell  in  the  massacre,  how  many  starved  or  froze  to  death,  seems  eteo 
yet  to  be  veiled  in  mystery.  But  how  the  present  survivors  ever  escaped 
might  well  remain  a  mystery  when  we  consider  the  great  depth  of 
snow  that  must  then  have  covered  these  high  mountain-passes,  ami 
that,  at  that  date,  the  country  was  peifectly  unknown.  From  oor 
station  16  only  the  lower  end  of  the  park,  including  Silverton,  is  visible. 
The  view  ,of  the  mountains,  however,  is  very  extensive,  all  the  hi^- 
peak  stations  made  up  to  this  time  being  plainly  visible,  except  tbe 
first  one  south  of  Los  Pinos  agency.  Mount  Sneffels  stands  out  boldly, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northwest  of  us,  while  about  an  equal  distance 
to  the  east  of  us  appears  the  high  peak,  called,  from  its  shape  and  loo 
tion,  the  Bio  Grande  Pyramid.  Just  a  little  east  of  south  the  quartzite 
peaks  again  stood  out  in  their  peculiar  mggedness.  From  this  point 
we  also  had  a  good  view  of  Arastra  Gulch.  Its  upper  end  is  a  rocky 
amphitheatre,  between  12.000  and  13,000  feet  in  elevation.  In  its  center 
was  a  little  lake.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  amphitheater  there  is  a  very 
abrupt  fall  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  down  to  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  this  peak  unusually  early,  we  bad 
plenty  of  time  to  study  the  topography  carefully.  Just  as  we  were  fin- 
ishing up  the  work  of  the  station,  and  had  commenced  building  a  small 
monument  out  of  the  few  stones  in  the  vicinity,  the  well-known  tickling 
sensation  about  the  root«  of  our  hair  again  commenced,  and  we  conM 
see  its  cause  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  rain-cloud  which  was  slowly  drift- 
ing up  the  caiion.  We  could  see  long  dark  streaks  extending  from  tbe 
cloud  to  the  vallej-  below,  indicating  heavy  rain.  All  rain-storms  in 
this  country,  when  seen  ft*om  a  distance,  present  this  appearance.  A 
continuous  misMike  connection  extends  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth, 
but  through  this  are  streaks  much  blacker  than  the  rest.  To  a  person 
unacquainted  with  those  storms,  these  streaks  would  appear  as  bands 
of  vapor,  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest.  In  truth,  hbwever,  the  part  that 
seems  like  thin  mist  is  heavy  rain,  while  the  black  streaks  are  almost 
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imbroken  streams  of  water.    These  are  what  are  usually  known  in  the 
mountains  as  waterspouts.    We  left  the  summit  before  the  electricity 
became  very  troublesome,  but  the  rain  which  followed  we  could  not 
Avoid.    Packing  up  our  books  and  instruments,  we  walked  down  to  the 
place  where  the  mules  ought  to  have  been,  but  where,  to  our  amaze- 
Tuent,  they  were  not.    Looking  over  the  ridge,  we  saw  the  mules,  still 
hitched  together,  standing  on  the  steep  east  slope,  about  forty  yards 
Irom  the  summit,  but  the  round  stone  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    A  heavy 
furrow  through  the  snow-bank,  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  with  several 
deep  indentations  in  the  soil  below,  told  a  curious  tale.    It  seems  that  as 
the  storm  came  on  a  strong  cold  wind  arose  from  the  west,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  rain^  made  the  mules  feel  very  uncomfortable,  as 
they  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge.    In  order  to  better  themselves, 
they  moved  over  to  the  other  side,  slowly  dragging  ^he  stone  after  them, 
till,  reaching  the  brink,  the  steep  slope  animated  the  otherwise  inert 
Ktone  with  a  considerable  power,  and  it  in  turn  took  the  mules  in  tow. 
Of  coarse,  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  pulled  they  drew  back, 
but',  finding  the  stone  inexorable,  one  of  them  moved  up  a  step  and 
foand  herself  relieved  of  the  strain,  and  commenced  nibbling  the 
short  grass  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity.    But  what  one  gains  the  other 
loses.    The  whole  weight  ot  the  stone  now  pulls  on  the  second  mule ; 
bat  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  beast  to  resist  for  long  a  steady  and  nnre- 
laxingstrain  when  unaccompanied  by  swearing.  She  movesastep  forward, 
and,  finding  relief,  goes  to  grazing.  The  first  by  this  time  has  forgotten  all 
about)  the  stone,  and,  finding  herself  suddenly  jerked,  her  whole  asinine 
obstinacy  is  aroased,  and  she  braces  herself  for  resistance,  but  after 
a  minute  or  so,  finding  the  pulling  force  unaltered,  and  hearing  no  oaths 
proceed  from  the  stone,  she  slowly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
not  a  human  contrivance,  and  moves  up.    Thus  by  slow  degrees  the 
stone  pulls  them  down  the  slope,  over  the  little  snow-bank  and  some 
distaace  beyond,  disputing,  of  course,  each  step  of  the  way,  for  such, 
alas !  have  we  too  often  found,  to  our  sorrow,  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
beast.    After  reaching  a  short  distance  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the 
rope  evidently  slipped  off  the  stone,  and  the  latter,  rolling  faster  and 
faster,  could  have  found  no  obstruction  to  its  course  for  full  3,000  feet 
down  the  mountain.     What  the  mules  themselves  thought  of  their  mys- 
terious leader  they  never  revealed ;  nor  did  we  wait  long  in  the  cold 
rain  to  hear  their  story,  but  hurriedly  putting  on  the  saddles,  we  dragged 
them  down. that  mountain  much  faster  than  the  stone  did;  but  they 
moved  on  joyfully,  for  they  knew  as  well  as  we  that  they  were  going  to 
camp  and  to  grass.    Their  shriveled  forms  and  backs,  curved  up  when 
we  first  found  them,  indicated  clearly  the  fact  that  they  were  disgusted 
with  the  country,  and  especially  all  of  it  above  13,000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  rain  now  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  grass  being  thoroughly  wet  the 
walking  was  very  disagreeable,  but  the  slope  was  very  steep  and  riding 
on  oar  tired  beasts  very  slow,  so  we  walked  most  of  the  way  and  dragged 
oar  males  after  us.    Eeaching  Howardville,  Mr.  Wilson  found  that  the 
expected  sapplies  had  not  arrived,  so  he  concluded  to  finish  the  piece  of 
coantry  east  of  Howardville  and  down  the  Bio  Grande  as  far  as  might 
be  oonveuient.    The  next  day,  August  18,  we  started  eastward  up  Cun- 
ningham Gulch,  ap  which  a  well-marked  trail  leads  over  to  the  Bio 
Oraode.    This  is  by  £Ar  the  most  interesting  of  the  secondary  cafions  of 
tbe  Animas  system.    After  passing  the  main  bend,  which  is  about  two 
miles  east  of  Howardville,  the  side-slopes  become  steeper  and  steeper, 
and  finally  end  altogether  in  becoming  nearly  vertical  bluffs.    These  are 
Dearly,  if  notqaite,  as  high  as  those  along  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Ani* 
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mas,  already  describecl.  On  the  west  side,  these  blafb  are  tathet  noie 
precipitous  than  on  the  east,  and  come  down  closer  to  the  •tream-M. 
These  consist  usually  of  a  series  of  blufb  one  above  the  othar,  veee^ 
from  the  view.  Over  the  last  tier,  which  is  from  1,(KX)  to  2,009  feet  abow 
the  stream,  numerous  small  streams  of  water  pour,  and  pawDg  osm 
the  succeeding  bluffs  in  falls  and  cascades  present  a  beaotifnl  BpeeUak. 
In  the  early  spring,  when  the  snow  is  melting  and  they  are  awoUen  tio 
considerable  streams,  the  sight  must  be  magni&ceut.  A  nuHiber  U 
mines  are  located  high  up  the  slopes  wherever  they  are  not  too  ataep  to 
be  ascended.  Here  and  there  a  little  low  hut  is  visible  oa  the  ease 
slope.  Near  the  bead  of  the  gulch  the  trail  is  very  muddy  iMid  badly 
cut  up  by  travel.  The  upper  part  of  the  caiion  ends  abruptly  witk 
steep,  high  bluffs  on  all  side^  except  the  narrow  sUrip  ap  whieh  tfae 
trail  winds  to  the  jpass.  Several  lodes  are  located  at  the  head  of  Ihe 
gulch.  The  amphitheatrical  form  of  the  head  of  the  canon  with  the 
great  bluffs  are  very  characteristic  of  volcanic  formations,  and  all  over 
the  San  Juan  region  they  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exertion.  Nov* 
ertheless,  the  sadden  termination  hereof  the  great  Cunningham  Guicii 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  Th6  stream  falling  over  these  blufiVi  serves 
to  heighten  the  effect. 

The  trail  now  leaves  the  creek  and  ascends  the  east  slope.  It  is  v^ 
steep  and  always^  muddy  and  slippery.  The  grade  may  be  appreciated 
by  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  from  the  bed  of  the  stoeam  to  the  pass 
the  rise  is  about  1,500  feet  in  one  and  a  half  miles  horizontal. 

The  incessant  travel  over  this  trail  by  the  miners,  with  their  horaeii« 
mules,  and  burros,  keeps  it  in  a  bad  condition.  Although  it  can  scaeoeiy 
be  said  to  be  dangerous,  still  its  slipperiness  adds  mu<^  to  the  labor  «f 
the  already  overwrought  beasts  of  the  miners.  The  really  bad  part  of  the 
tijail  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  distance.  On  the  summit  the 
ground  is  gently  rolling,  and  the  trail  passes  between  low  hills  whieb 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  country  in  the  imn^ediate  vicinity.^  The 
elevation  of  the  pass  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  a  single  readiag 
of  the  mercurial  barometer,  is  12,090  feet. 

We  made  station  17  on  a  table  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  pas& 
From  this  vicinity  a  good  view  of  a  number  of  the  most  rugged  of  the 
quartzite  peaks  may  be  had.  Those  that  appear  range  in  height  fron 
13,600  to  13,800  feet.  After  camping  overnight  on  the  head  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  the  next  day  we  made  station  18  on  a  peak  between  Pole  and 
Lost  Trail  Creeks,  whose  elevation  is  13,656  feet.  From  this  peak  we 
had  a  goo,d  view  of  the  country  south  of  Lake  Fork.  In  Uiis  vicinity 
are  scattered  a  number  of  pretty  high  peaks,  but  they  are  generally  iso- 
lated from  each  other,  and  have  none  of  the  massiveness  of  the  mount- 
ains about  the  *  head  of  Lake  Fork  and  the  Animas*  In  ruggednes^ 
they  cannot  compare  with  many  that  will  be  described  further  on.  To 
the  east  the  slopes  begin  to  be  more  gentle,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  fe^ 
miles  appears  a  pretty  extensive  plateau  surrounded  by  high  bln& 
The  next  day,  in  passing  down  the  Bio  Grande,  we  noticed  a  very  pecu- 
liar formation  consisting  of  a  very  bright-green-colored  rock  weatheriHl 
into  little  needles  and  spires.  It  is  situated  against  the  south  side  of 
station  18.  After  camping  near  the  junction  of  Lost  Trail  Creek  with 
the  Bio  Grande,  we  made  two  stations  on  the  high  plateau,  just  to  the 
east  of  the  camp.  The  climb  was  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  great 
masses  of  fallen  timber  we  encountered  and  the  bluffs  that  came  in  oiu* 
way.  Once  on  the  top  of  the  plateau,  the  riding  was  very  easy.  It  wa& 
covered  with  loose  rock,  (trachyte,)  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  serioasly 
impede  our  course.    There  being  no  prominent  point,  we  were  compelled 
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to  make  two  stalaous.  No.  19  was  made  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  north 
edge,  No.  30  on  flie*we8t.  This  plateau  may  be  said  to  cover  about  five 
square  miles ;  the  elevation  of  most  of  this  is  over  12,000  feet  The 
eastern  part  slopes  off  qnite  gradaally,  while  on  the  northwest  and  south 
the  plateau  terminates  in  bluffs  which  in  many  places  are. several  hun- 
dred feet  in  nearly  vertical  height.  To  the  east  of  this  the  ground  be- 
comes more  and  more  even,  till  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river  Bristol  Head  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  12,800  feet. 
From  this  position  it  appears  in  profile.  A  series  of  high  plateaus  ex- 
tend southward  £rom  station  2,  all  above  timber-line,  and  ranging  in 
I^ight  from  abont  11,500  at  the  lowest  point,  a  few  miles  north  of  Bristol 
Head,  to  about  13,000  feet,  near  station  2.  Southward  from  the  lowest 
point,  the  plateau  slowly  rises  till,  after  culminating  in  the  bald  summit  of 
Bristol  Head,  they  fall  suddenly  4,000  feet  down  to  the  Bio  Grande,  and 
80^'  terminate.  From  station  19,  a  grassy  slope,  which  we  afterward 
fonnd  to  be  Antelope  Park,  seemed  to  extend  to  the  bluffs  of  Bristol 
Head,  but  after  looking  with  the  field-glasses  we  saw  that  a  caiion 
intervened.  But  look  at  it  as  much  ap  we  would,  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  about  it  we  could  not  then  explain.  From  station  20 
we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  Bio  Grande  Pyramid,  which  was  eight 
miles  distant,  and  across  the  river  from  us.  This  is  probably  the  finest 
view  that  can  be  bad  of  this  beautiful  mountain.  Its  pyramidal  form  is 
altoost  perfect,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  just  enough  bluff  inter- 
mingled with  the  d^ris  slopes  to  give  relief  without  the  usual  aocom- 
[Miniment  of  coarseness. 

We  left  the  plateau  quite  early,  as  we  had  a  long  distance  to  travel 
before  reaching  camp.  The  pack-train,  according  to  orders,  had  traveled 
up  the  creek  which  comes  into  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  south,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  mouth  of  Pole  Creek.  We  proceeded  without  delay  to  fol- 
low them.  At  first  the  riding  was  quite  easy.  We  passed  several  salt- 
licks, which  were  tramped  full  of  tracks  of  deer  and  mountain-sheep. 
Soon  the  call  cm  narrowed  in  and  traveling  became  very  difficult.  We 
foond  no  trails,  tracks,  or  signs  of  any  kind  to  indicate  that  anybody 
had  ever  gone  up  the  creek  ^fore  us.  At  several  points  the  going  was 
very  dangerous ;  at  one  place  that  I  now  recall  to  mind  it  was  espec- 
ially so.  The  creek  at  that  time  was  a  considerable  stream,  and,'from 
the  great  fall  it  had,  was  a  perfect  torrent.  The  bed  was  filled  with 
large  stones,  and  between  these  the  water  boiled  and  foamed  terribly. 
At  this  point  we  had  to  slide  our  mules  down  a  very  steep,  rocky  slope 
of  about  a  hundred  feet  in  height ;  at  the  bottom  there  was  scarcely  room 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  conveniently  between  the  slideand  the  stream* 
Jast  above  this  point  was  one  of  those  deep  pools  where  the  big  trout 
love  to  dwell,  while  at  its  lower  end  the  water  rushed  through  between 
several  large  rocks  like  a  mill-race.  Kow  the  only  way  to  cross  was  just 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool,  where  the  water  was  shallow ;  below,  the 
cnrrent  was  dangerously  swift ;  above,  the  water  was  6  or  7  feet  deep. 
Leaving  the  mules  and  instruments  with  me,  Wilson  scrambled  across 
to  the  other  side,  aud  1  threw  him  his  mule's  rope,  and  while  he  hauled 
I  whipped  the  beast  behind.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  treatment, 
with  the  asinine  obstinacy  for  which  this  particular  mule  was  famous, 
she  leapt  out  into  the  pool  and,  swimming  up  to  the  head,  tried  to  climb 
op  a  smooth,  wet  rock,  but  did  not  succeed.  After  a  thorough  stoning 
she  finally  returned  to  me,  and  we  repeated  the  experiment,  this  timo 
with  better  success.  Next,  my  mule,  ^^  Bones,''  was  taken  in  hand» 
Having  passed  through  the  valley  of  humiliation  the  year  before,  and 
probably  having  taken  mental  notes  on  the  disgraceful  failure  of  her 
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'Comrade's  first  attempt,  she  ^<  made  the  riffle  "  with  little  troable.  Othm 
•experiences  of  a  little  less  excitiog  nature  served  <to  heighten  ourdi^ 
gast  for  this  creek.  Having  climbed  over  2,000  feet  in  the  morning,  anl 
made  two  stations,  we  felt  very  tired,  and  oar  mule«  walked  slowly  oik , 
After  a  while  darkness  began  to  come  on,  and  camp  did  not  appcv., 
*^  Bones  "  began  to  take  on  that  pitifal  look  engendered  by  her  horror  of 
having  to  stay  ont.  Every  time  that  such  a  contingency  seemed  probabk 
iter  lower  lip  would  fall  and  hang  down  in  a  strangely  sorrowfdl  va;^ 
She  seemed  to  recall  that  awful  night  in  the  Greenhorn  Mountains,  ii 
1873,  when  she  slept  ont  away  from  her  oompaniona,  and  where,  ahe; 
several  months  of  unceasing  labor,  that  one  night  broke  her  down  ami 
made  her  lip  hang  down  as  it  never  hung  before  and  never  did  again. 
Soon,  however,  we  came  again  upon  the  tracks  of  the  train,  and  her  loa; 
ears  pricked  up  and  she  became  so  excited  over  it  that  I  could  scared 
keep  her  in  a  walk.  When  the  camp-fire  appeared  and  she  got  the  sceat 
of  her  companions,  she  seemed  perfectly  happy  and  contented,  as  ^ 
were  also.  For  some  distance  below  camp  the  stream-bed  had  wideoud 
out  into  quite  a  little  valley,  yrhich  continued  above  camp  np  to  tiff 
head  of  the  stream. 

The  next  day,  August  22,  we  made  the  ascent  of  the  Rio  GraD<k 
Pyramid.  The  day  was  beautiful  to  its  close,  a  remarkable  circumstaact 
for  this  season  of  the  year  in  these  mountains.  As  we  were  camped  m 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  had  plenty  of  time.  Wishing  to  give  thf 
mules  a  little  rest,  Mr.  Wilson  directed  Ford,  one  of  the  packers, to 
follow  after  and  bring  them  back  to  camp.  We  rode  ap  the  wesl 
slope  of  the  mountain  to  neiir  13,000  feet  elevation.  Taking  off  our  ia* 
^truments,  we  threw  the  stirrups  over  the  saddles,  and  fixed  the bridl(« 
and  ropes  so  that  they  could  not  get  caught  in  the  timber.  We  tkn 
tried  to  start  the  mules  back  to  camp  by  throwing  stones  at  theau 
They  would  move  off  a  little,  but  if  we  tried  to  drive  them  farther 
they  would  dodge  back.  The  reason  seemed  to  be  that  they  bad 
noticed  that  camp  always  was  made  in  a  different  place  each  day,  and 
they  were  afraid  of  getting  lost  if  they  strayed  off.  Their  great  homtf 
of  getting  lost  was  very  notice«able  in  many  cases.  In  every  case  where 
we  had  to  hunt  for  the  camp  after  dark,  they  seemed  to  give  up  entire!; 
and^put  their  whole  trust  in  their  riders.  Often  have  we  left  them  loost", 
at  elevations  ranging  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  far  above  the  tim- 
ber-line, but  they  never  attempted  to  stray  away,  although  they  would 
crop  whatever  grass  they  could  find  near.  At  times  when  they  could  not 
be  tied  so  as  to  get  enough  grass,  we  would  take  off  saddle  and  bridie, 
and  leave  them  perfectly  loose,  but  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference. 

The  climb  on  foot  was  quite  easy,  and  did  not  amount  to  more  tb^ 
about  one  thousand  feet  vertical.  On  the  top  we  found  a  nicely-baili 
monument  of  stones,  which  we  increased  in  height  to  about  6  feet.  Some 
enterprising  climber  seems  to  have  taken  a  just  pride  in  leaving  his 
mark  on  this  beautiful  peak.  The  fact  that  the  monument  was  on  the 
true  summit  indicated  the  fact  that  its  builder  was  something  else  than 
a  common  miner.  The  height  of  this  peak  (station  21)  is  13,773  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  view  from  here  is  very  fine.  The  whole  mass  of 
the  quartzite  peaks,  so  often  mentioned  as  prominent  features  in  the 
views  from  previous  stations,  from  here  stand  out  clearer  than  from 
any  point  yet  visited.  Almost  all  of  the  higher  points  are  clearly 
visible,  but  they  are  massed  together  in  such  a  way  that  from  this|)oint 
the  drainage  of  the  system  cannot  be  made  out  at  all.  In  one  place* 
tor* the  south  of  us,  we  could  see  low  rolling  country,  indicating  that  V6 
were  near  the  southern  termination  of  the  high  mountains.    To  the 
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^t  the  view  was  very  exteusire,  many  points  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo 
jge,  east  of  San  Lais  Valley,  being  clearly  visible  at  a  distance  of  one 
ndred  and  ten  miles.  In  the  descent  nothing  of  special  interest  trans- 
*ed.  The  next  day  camp  was  moved  up  to  near  the  timber-line,  at  the 
g^d  of  the  creek,  while  the  three  of  us  followed  up  a  branch  coming 
on  the  east  side,  and,  crossing  the  national  divide,  made^  station  22, 

the  southern  point  of  a  granite  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
,000  feet.  The  divide  here  is  very  near  the  boundary  between  the 
Lchyte  and  quartzite.  This  line  marks  a  sudden  and  decided  change 
the  nature  of  the  topography.  Station  22  is  on  granite,  the  first  we 
cl  yet  come  across  in  the  district,  but  it  only  appears  here  in  a  small 
ea.  Before  leaving  we  were  again  visited  by  an  electric  hail  and  rain 
[>rm,  which  soon  cat  short  all  work.  Although  surrounded  by  high 
^aks,  rising  several  hundred  feet  above  us,  the  phenomena  seemed 
Lite  as  marked  as  at  any  previous  time.    The  whole  mass  of  peaks  west 

us  was  soon  veiled  in  clouds.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  little  knob 
I  the  end  of  the  ridge  which  had  formed  our  station,  we  all  felt  a 
^vy  shock  as  if  from  an  electric  battei:y.  Being  unaccompanied  by 
under,  we  concluded  that  we  had  been  subjected  to  a  miniature  stroke 
'  lightning.  This  is  the  last  station  where  we  felt  any  electricity, 
though  we  were  often  caught  on  the  iieaks  in  rain  and  hail  storms, 
he  next  day  we  had  a  storm  almost  exactly  similar  to  this  one,  only 
was  entirely  unaccompanied  by  electricity.  The  date  of  this  station 
itation  22)  was  August  23.  The  rain  continued  falling  during  our  ride 
>  campy  which  we  found  located  in  a  clump  of  pines,  at  the  junction 
f  two  small  streams.  Like  all  the  trees  near  the  timber-line,  these 
ad  few  branches,  and  furnished  us  little  protection  from  storms. 
Next  morning  the  sky  was  pretty  clear,  so,  leaving  camp  remain  where 
was,  we  crossed  the  divide  south  of  us,  and  ascended  the'  high  quartz- 
6  mountain  east  of  the  Yallecito.  This  quartzite  rock  is  very  bard, 
nd  breaks  off  in  angular  fragments  with  almost  polished  faces.  Where 
6bri8  slides  are  formed  of  these  fragments  it  is  found  that  the  rocks 
lip  and  slide  on  each  other  very  easily.  Sometimes  we  would  step  on 
stone  weighing  several  tons;  it  would  tip  up,  as  if  delicately  balanced, 
r  slip  from  under  us.  These  seem  to  be  universal  characteristics  of 
aartzite  dSbris^  so  that  in  climbing  over  it  great  care  is  required.  This 
eak  was  very  steep  and  difficult  to  climb ;  in  fact,  more  so  than  any  we 
ad  yet  ascended.  When  we  had  nearly  reached  the  summit,  and  at  an 
levation  of  13,600  feet,  a  small  grizzly  bear  suddenly  jumped  up  a  few 
ards  in  front  of  us  and  rushed  down  the  steep  slide  on  the  south  face 
f  the  peak.  Of  course,  in  a  climb  as  long  and  diiiicult  as  this,  our  instru- 
lents  and  books  were  all  we  cared  about  bringing  with  us,  and  for  this 
eason  oar  guns  were  left  behind.  We  were  much  surprised  to  see  an 
ninial  in  this  place.  It  is  ever  thus ;  when  you  feel  you  are  treading 
\  path  never  trod  by  a  living  thing  before,  and  your  imagination  begins 
0  build  for  itself  a  romantic  picture,  if  some  such  vile,  worldly  thing  as 
i  paper  collar  or  a  whisky-bottle  does  not  intrude  itself  on  the  sigl^t,  some 
)eastly  quadruped  needs  must  break  the  precious  solitude  and  scatter 
foor  airy  castle  to  the  winds.  To  show  our  utter  disgust  for  all  animate 
liings  that  could  not  live  below  this  altitude,  we  yelled  and  threw  stones 
ifter  the  bear  till  he  finally  was  lost  to  sight  far  down  the  mountain- 
side.  In  our  bate  we  even  wished  he  might  have  been  in  a  position 
irheoce  we  could  have  rolled  rocks  down  on  him.  As  we  passed  on  we 
sftw  several  places  where  he  or  others  of  his  breed  had  scraped  out  beds 
nnong  the  finer  dibris.    They  seemed  to  have  come  up  here  for  firesh 
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air,  or  to  sou  themselvea,  or  both.    After  this  experience  we  Hamed  tM 
peak  Mount  Oso,  from  the  Spanish  word  for  bear.    As  we  neared 
top  of  the  peak  the  clouds  coming  from  the  west  beg^an  to  tooek 
amnmit,  and  we  expected  that  the  electricity  wooid  prevent  any  w< 
A6  we  came  up  into  the  clond  we  felt  no  electricity,  at  which  we 
much  surprised.    Setting  np  the  instrament,  we  worked  for  aboati 
hoar,  getting  sights  throngh  the  clonda,  for  as  yet  the  atorm  had 
fully  commenced.    The  height  of  this  point  is  13 fiM  feet% 

A  number  of  sharp,  distinct  peaks,  all  qoartzite,  rise  np  in  this 
from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  their  bases,  and  all  very  steep  and  Tug\ 
more  like  needles  than  mountains.  A  number  of  little  lakea  are 
here  and  there  at  the  heads  of  the  caiions.  To  the  west,  aeross  ^ 
Yallecito,  the  view  into  the  high  qnartzites  was  much  obstructed  ^ 
clouds.  To  the  northwest,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  in  the  oesM 
of  the  group,  was  a  high  peak,  having  its  strata  vertical,  and  all  th 
upper  itortion  formed  of  great  vertical  pillars  of  quartzite.  It  seeiM 
to  be  on  the  center  of  upheaval,  as  on  the  two  sides  of  it  tbe  stiM 
inclined  in  dififerent  directions.    Its  elevation  is  about  13,7d3  feet 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  station  the  strata  dipped  at  e^M 
possible  angle,  and  appeared  so  complicated  that  only  a  very  detsiifl 
study  could  ever  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

In  onr  descent  from  the  peak  we  got  pretty  thoroughly  drenched,  ai 
found  our  mules  looking  disconsolate.     We  had  left  them  near 
second  little  lake  northeast  of  Mount  Oso. 

Crossing  the  pass  near  this  lake,  we  passed  over  to  onr  camp  on  Si 
Grande  waters,  encountering  much  miry  ground  on  the  way.  The  nM 
continued  falling  steadily  all  day  and  all  night.  The  next  morning  th( 
creek  near  our  camp  was  flooded,  as  were  also  our  little  tents. 
continued  next  morning,  and  as  the  elevation  of  this  camp  was  lU 
feet,  and  the  timber  thin  and  scattering,  it  was  a  poor  place  to 
during  a  storm.  Hoping  that  it  would  clear  oif,  we  did  not 
early  the  next  morning,  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  tl 
weather,  we  saddled  up  early,  in  the  forenoon  and  departed  for  ot 
scenes.  Our  supply  of  provisions  was  getting  very  shorty  and 
could  not  remain  longer  any  way.  All  our  flour  had  already  given  oat 
while  the  dried  apples,  beans,  and  even  the  bacon  were  .beginninir  Q 
draw  to  their  close.  With  all  these  solemn  facts  staring  us  in  the  l^ 
the  caravan  started  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Our  course  Lay  up  the  cred 
and  over  the  pass  we  had  crossed  the  day  previous.  We  found  t^ 
whole  country  flooded.  Naturally  very  boggy,  the  ground  was  now  « 
full  of  water  that  it  almost  floated. 

The  next  morning  the  rain  still  continued.  As  the  supplies  were  got 
ting  short  so  fast,  we  concluded  to  strike  the  nearest  way  for  Hoiraid 
ville.  Moreover,  we  were  getting  disgusted  with  this  part  of  the  ooob 
try,  and  wanted  to  find  a  better  camping*ground.  Accordingly.^ 
moved  up  the  main  branch  of  the  Yallecito.  It  was  running  considert 
blerisk,  as  without  a  trail  to  guide  us  we  felt  doubtful  about  being  sM 
to  cross  the  divide.  The  rain  fell  fast,  and  we  were  soon  soakied  to  tbt 
skin.  The  grade  being  v«ry  great, we  rose  in  elevation  very  fast,  and  sooi 
found  snow  and  rain  falling  together,  and  we  nearly  froze.  We  stopi>^ 
at  one  place  and  made  a  flre  to  warm  our  feet  by,  but  the  wood  was  8i 
soaked  with  water  that  we  found  it  a  difficult  task.  The  train  was  ^ 
hind  And  did  not  catch  np;  so  Wilson  and  I  heaped  all  the  logs  tbit 
were  lying  handy  upon  the  fire,  and,  as  we  found  later,  the  rest  of  tk 
party  made  good  use  of  the  fire.  Near  the  head  of  the  creek  the  slofN! 
became  very  steep  and  rose  up  to  the  divide,  which,  at  the  point «« 
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it,  was  nearly  13,000  feet  in  elevation.  A  keen,  strong  breeze 
not  serve  to  add  to  our  comfort  in  our  present  saturated  condition. 
fcile  waiting  here  for  the  train,  Mr.  Wilson  made  station  24  on  a  point 
b  of  the  point  where  we  crossed  the  ridge.  The  elevation  of  this 
3e  is  about  12,700  feet — a  little  higher  than  the  point  where  we 
ssed  the  same  divide  a  few  days  ago.  We  traveled  down  that  branch 
:.he  Bio  G-rande  which  heads  between  stations  24  and  25,  and  camped 
L  splendid  grove  of  pines.  In  the  afternoon  the  sky  had  begnn  to 
kteo  ap*  Isolated  clouds  passed  swiftly  over  ns  from  the  west,  ever 
L  anon  catting  off  the  sunlight,  and  producing  the  sndden  chilling 
^ct  always  noticeable  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  at  high  altitudes.  The 
»t  ditferenoe  of  temperature  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  at  these  alti- 
les  is  very  remarkable.  At  this  particular  time  I  thought  I  noticed 
t  whirls  and  gusts  of  wind  always  accompanied  the  fast-moving 
L<low.  Whenever  a  long  spaee  between  clouds  allowed  the  sun  to 
ne  unobstructed,  for  some  time  the  air  would  be  quite  still,  but 
\  next  cloud-shadow  seemed  to  bring  with  it  little  whirlwinds  and 
iiigiug  gusts  of  chilly  air.  By  the  time  we  had  unsaddled  our  animals 
)  sou  was  shining  brightly,  and  now,  after  three  days  and  nights  of  in- 
ksaut  rain,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  to  dry  our  clothes  and  blankets, 
d  everyone  made  good  nse  of  the  short  time  before  sunset.  In  the  even- 
l^  instead  of  sitting  down  to  a  hearty  meal,  we  had  to  make  our  snp- 
r  on  bacon  and  dried  apples  alone,  and  very  short  rations  at  that.  We 
d  a  few  beans  left,  but  all  the  bacon  and  apples  were  used  up  for 
pper ;  but  as  we  expected  to  reach  Howardville  the  next  day,  we  did 
t  mind  it  so  very  much.  Our  bill  of  fare  next  morning  presented  only 
o  articles,  beans,  which  on  account  of  our  elevation  could  not  be  well 
oked,  and  sugar.  We  could  take  either  or  both  as  we  chose.  Beans 
th  other  food  are  very  strengthening,  but  alone  we  could  scarcely 
t  them  at  all.  The  pack-train  started  direct  to  Howardville,  while 
ilson  and  I  climbed  the  most  northern  of  the  quartzite  peaks,  a  point 
Ting  an  elevation  of  13,576  feet  above  the  sea.  The  day  was  clear, 
ill,  and  beautiful.  After  riding  as  far  as  we  could,  we  still  had  about 
thoasand  teet  to  climb  on  foot  over  the  steep  debris  slides  before 
aching  the  top.  We  soon  discovered  that  our  breakfast  of  beans  and 
gar  formed  a  poor  foundation  for  such  hard  work.  Once  on  top,  a 
w  often  distinct  peaks  stretched  in  a  nearly  east  and  west  line  before 
w  eyes.  Their  ruggedness  may  be  understood  from  the  illustration  of 
Ihe  Quartzite  Peaks  from  station  38,"  the  three  or  four  on  the  left  of  the 
Dture  being  just  in  front  of  us  from  station  25.  Being  much  nearer, 
ey  appeared  much  more  rugged  than  from  station  38.  The  peaks  in 
is  row  range  from  13,560  to  13,831  feet  in  elevation.  Between  them 
B  could  see  the  higher  peaks  to  the  south. 

The  great  and  essential  difterences  in  the  topography  resulting  from 
le  change  in  the  geological  formation  is  here  so  very  marked  and  is  so 
leresting  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  notice.  The  general  differ- 
lee  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  trachyte  and  quartzite  fonna- 
9ns  is  intended  to  be  shown  by  the  two  large  topographical  sketches  pre- 
Ated  IB  this  report.  The  view  of  Mount  Sneffels  from  station  29  shows 
Hhing  but  trachyte  rock,  while  the  sketch  from  station  38  shows 
aartzite  only.  But  a  mere  sketch  cannot  show  well  the  characteristics 
r  the  two.  I  have  tried  to  work  out  some  of  the  features  peculiar  to 
iM  topography  of  each  of  these  two  formations.  These  being  derived 
Imost  wholly  from  observations  in  Southern  Colorado  and  for  the  great 
Art  ill  this  particular  region,  they  may  not  have  a  very  general  applt- 
ation. 
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First,  then,  in  trachyte  or  volcanic  rocks,  the  lava-flows  being  for  the 
most  part  horizontal,  the  rock  fractures  vertically,  and  the  falling  awtv 
of  pieces  produces  bluffs  which  are  generally  very  nearly  vertical.  More- 
over, from  the  nature  of  the  flow,  horizontal  lines  or  bands  are  left  nio- 
ning  across  the  faces  of  all  the  blnfls.  This  latter  is  very  charactenst^ 
of  the  formation. 

Second.  At  the  bases  of  the  bluffs  debris  slopes  commence,  and  svee^ 
down  generally  in  graceful  curves  to  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

Third.  These  slopes  are  seldom  very  steep  for  any  great  distanee; 
the  great  fall  from  the  mountain-summits  to  the  valleys  being  by  vay 
of  high  bluffs  and  comparatively  gentle  debris  slopes.  In  other  words 
the  total  fail  is  very  irregularly  distributed  over  the  distance  from  tb^ 
top  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Fourth.  The  junction-line  of  the  bluffs  and  debris  slopes  is  almo^r 
always  distinctly  marked. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  quarzite  formations — 

First.  Bluffs  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  are  very  common ;  except  in  ven 
rare  cases,  there  are  no  marked  horizontal  lines. 

Second.  The  junction  between  the  bluffs  and  debris  slopes  are  neve: 
so  distinctly  marked  as  in  trachyte. 

Third.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  this  rock  breaks  off  in  large  an^ru- 
lar  fragments,  and  also  on  account  of  its  great  hardness,  it  will  hi 
at  a  much  steeper  slope  than  the  other  rock.  From  the  same  causes  tbc 
loose  rock  does  not  take  on  those  beautiful  sweeping  curves  so  common 
in  volcanic  rocks,  but  have  a  certain  stiffness  of  line. 

Fourth.  The  solid  rock,  from  its  great  hardness  and  the  manner  of  it^ 
crystallization,  is  often  found  in  very  steep,  yet  quite  regular  slopes, 
without  taking  on  the  form  of  bluff.  A  noticeable  instance  of  this  i> 
the  most  easterly  of  the  ten  peaks  mentioned  above.  The  fall  from 
its  summit  to  Vallecito  Creek  on  the  east  is  3,000  feet,  in  less  than) 
mile  horizontal,  or  a  mean  slope  of  nearly  32^;  yet  it  is  a  plain  slo{r 
of  solid  rock,  more  or  less  irregular  of  course,  but  having  no  bluft 
in  all  that  distance.  On  the  north  side  of  the  same  i^eak  there  is  a  sloii^ 
of  somewhere  between  OOo  and  80^  for  not  less  than  2,000  feet,  yet  there 
is  no  part  of  it  bluff*. 

Still  another  point  is  the  fact  that  in  the  metamorphism  of  the  orig- 
inal sedimentary  rocks  into  quartzite,  the  great  natural  convulsions^ 
attending  that  process  have  distorted  the  strata  terribly,  so  that,  as  lu 
this  particular  region,  a  number  of  peaks  in  a  small  area  may  each  have 
its  strata  dipping  at  a  different  angle  from  all  the  rest.  The  effect  of 
this  on  topography  may  be  seen  in  the  sketch  from  station  38.  The 
high  peak  next  to  the  last  one  on  the  left  shows  in  a  marked  manner 
that  the  strata  inclines  to  the  right  or  southward.  The  high  peak  ne«ir 
the  middle  of  the  sketch,  being  in  the  center  of  upheaval,  has  its  straU 
vertical,  while  those  farther  to  the  right  incline  to  the  north.  Tbi* 
latter  fact  is  not  so  well  shown  in  this  sketch,  bnt  from  some  other 
points  of  view  it  appears  very  plainly.  These  facts  show  how  the  form 
of  the  peaks  may  vary  in  the  same  kind  of  rocks ;  but,  as  there  is  little  or 
none  of  this  upsetting  of  the  lava-flows,  there  must  result  a  distinct 
type  of  mountain-form  for  each.  The  peculiar  crystallization  of  tl«e 
quartzite  has  also  a  marked  eflect  on  the  forms. 

In  accordance  with  these  facts,  we  find  that  quartzite  mountains  an* 
generally  much  more  rugged,  but  lacking  the  relief  given  to  those  io 
volcanic  regions  by  the  contrast  of  the  blutts  with  the  <7c^r/«slo|>e'5. 
The  boundary  of  the  quartzite  on  the  north  follows  closely  the  nationn*' 
divide. 
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First,  then,  in  trachyte  or  volcanic  rocks,  the  lava-flows  being  for  tbf 
most  part  horizontal,  the  rock  fractares  vertically,  and  the  falling  away 
of  pieces  produces  bluffs  which  are  generally  very  nearly  vertical.  Mor^ 
over, from  the  nature  of  the  flow,  horizontal  lines  or  bands  are  leftnic 
ning  across  the  faces  of  all  the  bjnfls.  This  latter  is  very  characteristk 
of  the  formation. 

Second.  At  the  bases  of  the  bluffs  debris  slopes  commence,  and  swee^ 
down  generally  in  graceful  curves  to  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

Third.  These  slopes  are  seldom  very  steep  for  any  great  distance: 
the  great  fall  from  the  mountain-summits  to  the  valleys  being  by  way 
of  high  bluffs  and  comparatively  gentle  debris  slopes.  In  other  wortk 
the  total  fall  is  very  irregularly  distributed  over  the  distance  from  tbe 
top  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Fourth.  The  junction-line  of  the  bluffs  and  debris  slopes  is  almosl 
always  distinctly  marked. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  quarzite  formations — 

First.  Bluft's  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  are  very  common ;  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  there  are  no  marked  horizontal  lines. 

Second.  The  junction  between  the  bluff's  and  debris  sloi>e8  are  nevei 
so  distinctly  marked  as  in  trachyte. 

Third.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  this  rock  breaks  off  in  large  ao^ 
lar  fragments,  and  also  on  account  ol*  its  great  hardness,  it  will  ra 
at  a  much  steeper  slope  than  the  other  rock.  From  the  same  causes  tbi 
loose  rock  does  not  take  on  those  beautiful  sweeping  curves  so  commoi 
in  volcanic  rocks,  but  have  a  certain  stifl'ness  of  line. 

Fourth.  The  solid  rock,  from  its  great  hardness  and  the  manner  of  it 
crystallization,  is  often  found  in  very  steep,  yet  quite  regular  sIoihs 
without  taking  on  the  form  of  bluff.  A  noticeable  instance  of  this  i 
the  most  easterly  ot  the  ten  peaks  mentioned  above.  The  fall  Iron 
its  summit  to  Yallecito  Creek  on  the  east  is  3,000  feet,  in  less  than  \ 
mile  horizontal,  or  a  mean  slope  of  nearly  32^;  yet  it  is  a  plain  slap 
of  solid  rock,  more  or  less  irregular  of  course,  but  having  no  blul 
in  all  that  distance.  On  the  north  side  of  the  same  peak  there  is  a  slop 
of  somewhere  between  60°  and  80^  for  not  less  than  2,000  feet,  yet  ther 
is  no  part  of  it  bluff. 

Still  another  point  is  the  fact  that  in  the  metamorphism  of  the  onj 
inal  sedimentary  rocks  into  quartzite,  the  great  natural  convulsion 
attending  that  process  have  distorted  the  strata  terribly,  so  that,a{(  i 
this  particular  region,  a  number  of  peaks  in  a  small  area  may  each  bav 
its  strata  dipping  at  a  different  angle  from  all  the  rest.  The  effect  ( 
this  on  topography  may  be  seen  in  the  sketch  from  station  38.  Tb 
high  peak  next  to  the  last  one  on  the  left  shows  in  a  marked  mauiu 
that  the  strata  inclines  to  the  right  or  southward.  The  high  peak  ne^ 
the  middle  of  the  sketch,  being  in  the  center  of  upheaval,  has  its  stm 
vertical,  while  those  farther  to  the  right  incline  to  the  north.  Th 
latter  fact  is  not  so  well  shown  in  this  sketch,  but  from  some  otb 
points  of  view  it  appears  very  plainly.  These  facts  show  how  the  for 
of  the  peaks  may  vary  in  the  same  kind  of  rocks ;  but,  as  there  is  little 
none  of  this  upsetting  of  the  lava-flows,  there  must  result  a  distiii 
type  of  mountain-form  for  each.  The  peculiar  crystallization  of  tb 
quartzite  has  also  a  marked  effect  on  the  forms. 

In  accordance  with  these  facts,  we  find  that  quartzite  mounbiins  ai 
generally  much  more  rugged,  but  lacking  the  relief  given  to  those  i 
volcanic  regions  by  the  contrast  of  the  bluft's  with  the  debri^-slo]^ 
The  boundary  of  the  quartzite  on  the  north  follows  closely  the  nations 
divide. 
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oar  retarn  to  Howardville  we  rode  across  the  rolling  ground 

1  extends  southward  from  Cunningham  Pass.    Arriving  at  tber 

,  we  found  Mr.  Jackson,  the  photographer  of  the  expedition,  with 

irty.    He  had  just  arrived  from  the  Los  Pinos  agency.    We  made^ 

«eDt  of  Sultan  Mountain  in  company,  and  Mr.  Jackson  succeeded 

ting  a  number  of  good  photographs  of  the  surrounding  country. 

iiere  is  obtained  by  far  the  best  view  of  Baker's  Park  that  is  ob- 

le  from  any  peak  in  the  vicinity. 

X  getting  our  supplies  we  marched  up  Mineral  Creek,  while  Mr.. 
Q  Struck  south  over  the  trail  which  passes  around  the  west  side 
lan  Mountain,  and  made  a  very  interesting  investigation  of  the 
ns  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 

e  afternoon  rain  fell,  and  continued  into  the  night,  but  the  next 
ar  was  cold  and  the  sky  clear  and  beautiful.    This  date  (Septem- 
B  remarkable  as  being  the  time  of  the  abrupt  change  betwecD 
aud   fall.    After  this,  till  the  snow-storms  commenced,  the 
was    cold    and    clear.     Having  camped  overnight  at   the- 
of  Bear  and  Mineral  Creeks,  the  next  morning  we  moved 
alter,  and  made  stations  27  and  28  on  a  high  ridge  between 
w^aud  Cement  Creeks.    Camping  near  the  head  of  the  creek, 
^Qwing  day  we  crossed  the  pass  at  its  head  and  passed  over 
ead    of   the    Uncompahgre  Kiver.      The  elevation   of   this 
,100  feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  entirely  covered  with  timber. 
)ei  to  the  south  is  quite  gradual,  but  to  the  north,  down  the 
bgre,  the  fall  is  800  feet  in  two  miles.    Then  for  several  milea 
flows  comparatively  smoothly,  till  it  finally  enters  a  deep 
,  where  the  fall  is  very  great.    Traveling  for  some  distance  is 
ult  and  dangerous.    At  the  bottom  of  the  first  steep  slope  a 
of  fallen  timber  commences.    The  logs  so  cover  the  ground 
liug  is  very  nearly  impossible.    Leaving  a  notice  for  the  pack- 
nip  near  the  beginning  of  this  dead  timber,  Mr.  Wilson,  Dr.. 
d  I  rode  on,  aud  finally  got  through  the  timber,  when  we 
grassy  ground  to  travel  over,  but  the  slope  was  so  steep  that 
ide  only  a  small  part  of  the  way.    Leaving  our  mules  loose, 
to   find  what  grass  they  might  at  this  elevation,  which 
under  13,000  feet,  we  made  station  29,  on  a  round-topped  . 
,  being  surrounded  by  peaks  higher  than  itself,  is  of  no  great 
It  was  taken  as  a  station,  because  its  position  between  two 
branches  of  the  Uncompahgre  made  it  a  key -point  for  the 
stem  which  forms  the  head  of  that  stream.    Its  elevation 
t.    From  here  we  got  by  far  the  best  view  of  Mount  Snef- 
e  curious  pinnacle-forms  in  its  vicinity,  which  have  already 
ned  as  seen  from  station  10.    The  accompanying  illustration, 
a  hasty  topographical  sketch,  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the 
and  its  vicinity.    Of  course  the  elevation  and  ruggedness  of 
ins  shown  in  the  sketch  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  per- 
s  climbed  many  mountains.    Even  then  the  air  is  so  clear  at 
altitudes  that  one  is  deceived  in  spite  of  himself  with  regard 
^s.     From  here  we  could  see  no  feasible  route  by  which  to 
reat  Mount  Snefiels,  so  we  laid  the  question  aside  till  a  view 
peak  further  to  the  west  should  solve  it  satisfactorily.    Next 
aced  our  steps  over  the  pass  and  down  Mineral  Creek,  camp- 
t  its  junction  with  Bear  Creek.    Moving  up  the  latter  stream, 
on  a  considerable  branch  which  comes  in  from  the  north. 
bably  the  finest  camping-ground  on  the  whole  stream,  with 
,  good  water,  aud  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grass.    Above  this- 
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there  is  a  dense  grove  of  timber,  through  which  you  pass  up  a  piettf 
steep  slope;  in  a  short  distance  the  pines  end,  and  yon  come  out  into 
an  open  space,  extending  several  miles  np  the  stream,  and  oo? 
ered  with  a  remarkably  rich  growth  of  weeds  and  shrubs.  TkK 
circamstance  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  here  a  greif 
part  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  cation  is  composed  of  red  sandstOM. 
which  seems  to  produce  a  much  better  soil  than  the  volcanic  rod. 

The  next  day  (September  6)  we  made  the  ascent  of  the  highest  peik 
in  this  vicinity.  It  is  marked  station  30  on  the  map,  and  has  an  den- 
tion  of  13,897  feet.  The  climb  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the  loo; 
slopes  of  loose  debris  up  which  we  had  to  climb.  The  top  of  the  peak 
was  remarkable  for  its  smallness.  It  is  formed  of  two  knobs,  about  20 
feet  apart,  the  northern  one  being  a  little  the  higher,  and  connected  vitii 
the  other  by  a  very  sharp  ridge.  To  the  west  was  a  slope  of  0(P  orTO- 
for  30  to  40  feet,  then  a  precipice  of  about  a  thousand  feet  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  .vertical.  When  tiie  tripod  was  set  up,  we  could  not  pass  arooiKl 
it,  but,  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  had  to  crawl  under  the  legs  of  tbe 
tripod.  The  three  monopolized  all  the  sitting  and  standing  room  oo 
the  peak.  Mr.  Wilson  with  the  instrument  completely  covert  the  tni^ 
summit.  Dr.  Endlich  took  his  geological  notes  from  the  lower  knob, 
while  I  sketched,  sitting  at  the  edge  of  and  almost  under  the  instruoitiit. 
The  slopes  on  all  sides,  but  the  narrow  path  we  came  up,  were  rerr 
steep,  and  in  a  few  feet  terminated  in  great  precipices.  From  hei'e  ve 
got  a  splendid  view  of  Mount  Wilson,  which  we  had  seen  from  roany 
stations  before  this,  but  always  across  the  group  of  mountains  of  wliifb 
station  30  formed  a  part.  Now  it  rose  up  grandly,  forming  the  ina<t 
massive  of  any  peaks  in  our  district,  and,  judging  from  its  appeannKf 
and  rough  estimates  from  the  angles  of  elevation,  we  felt  that  it  in&<> 
be  very  high.  In  line  with  the  peak,  but  several  miles  nearer,  appeared 
Lizard's  Dead,  a  peculiar  pinnacle,  which  from  this  view  appears  qmte 
broad.    It  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  further  on. 

After  finishing  our  observations,  we  built  up  a  small  monument  of 
loose  stones,  which,  when  finished,  covered  the  top  so  completely,  that 
a  person  could  not  pass  around  it.  We  descended  much  easier  thanvc 
had  ascended,  and  found  camp,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long  patch cf 
timber,  near  the  junction  of  the  main  stream  with  its  last  tribuun 
which  comes  in  from  the  south  as  you  travel  up.  This  marks  theuppo^ 
end  of  the  open,  weedy  area  already  mentioned.  The  total  climb  fi 
our  last  night's  camp  to  the  station  was  4,000  teet,  and  the  descent 
our  present  camp  3,200  feet.  On  the  day  following  we  let  camp  rem 
where  it  was,  and  rode  up  the  creek  to  the  south  of  us,  and  over 
divide,  to  Engineer  Mountain.  On  the  way  we  had  to  pass  around 
peculiar  amphitheater,  which  had  been  eroded  out  of  the^rM  sandstoi 
The  stratification  of  the  sandstone  produced  benches,  which  extend 
all  the  way  around  the  head  of  a  little  stream  which  flows  into  Oascai 
Oeek.  We  found  the  ascent  of  the  peak  not  very  tiresome,  but  ra 
dangerous.  We  climbed  up  the  ridge  from  the  east.  On  our  right 
the  great  bluff,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  height  and  aim 
vertical.  Oo  the  southeast  side  the  rock  weathered  off  in  small  pi 
like  fragments,  producing  innumerable  cracks  and  little  shelves, 
none  large  enough  to  give  a  secure  foot-hold.  The  slope  on  this  side 
very  steep,  so  that  if  a  person  should  once  slip  he  could  not  possi 
save  himself  from  destruction.  Mr.  Proat  in  1873  ascended  this  s» 
peak  from  the  sonth  side,  which  I  should  judge  is  much  the  safer,  but 
the  same  time  the  longer  and  more  tiresome  way.  From  this  point 
had  a  splendid  view  down  the  Animas.    Animas  Park  was  visible, 
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the  lon'  country  in  its  viciDity  showed  us  that  the  high  moHntailis  were 
uearly  at  an  end.  A  group  of  pretty  high  peaks  were  to  be  seen  to  the 
southwest,  called  the  La  Plata  Mountains.  They  are  completely  isolated 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  range  by  many  miles  of  comparatively  low 
knd. 

On  oar  return  to  camp  a  sudden  and  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  up, 
but  cleared  off  soon  after.  The  next  day  found  us  on  our  way  through 
tbe  patch  of  timber  already  mentioned.  The  trail  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  group,  which  is  very  swampy,  and  our  animals  mired 
many  times  before  we  got  through.  We  only  found  relief  at  the  timber- 
liue,  after  which  we  rode  on,  over  grass  and  fine  rock-slopes,  up  to  the 
pas8,  which  has  an  elevation,  according  to  our  aneroid  barometers,  of 
12.600  feet.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  of  all  the  passes  leading  out  of 
Baker's  Park.  A  pass  which  I  think  will  be  found  much  better  crosses 
the  range  about  six  miles  to  the  northeast  of  this.  To  go  this  way  you 
most  travel  up  the  largest  tributary  of  Mineral  Greek,  which  comes  in 
fi'Offl  the  west,  and  cross  over  on  to  a  tributary  of  the  San  Miguel.  This 
pass  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  lower,  and,  at  least  to  the  west, 
has  a  much  better  grade.  Passing  over  from  Bear  Creek  to  tlie  head  of 
the  San  Miguel,  after  a  sudden  descent  of  several  hundred  feet,  we  came 
to  a  small  lake.  Further  down,  the  slope  was  more  gradual  for  some 
distance,  till  we  came  to  a  steep  debrissXiilej  down  which  the  trail  led  to 
the  valley  below.  The  fall  from  the  pass  to  the  valley,  by  way  of  the 
tmil,  is  2,800  teet  in  two  miles.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pass  the  rise 
from  the  atreamjuuctiou,  where  we  camped,  to  the  pass  is  2,000  feet  in 
two  miles. 

Station  30  rose  up  boldly  just  to  the  north  of  us  as  we  rode  down  the 
trail.  Its  side  was  worn  out  into  beautiful  forms,  and  the  delicate 
blending  of  the  dull  red  and  yellow  colors  of  the  rocks,  taken  together 
with  the  long  sweeps  of  the  debris-sWdes^  gave  this  peak  a  finer  ap- 
])earance  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  Once  down  in  the  little  valley  be- 
low, we  found  the  trees  and  grass  growing  very  luxuriantly. 

The  trail  crosses  several  boggy  places,  over  which  our  mules  passed 
with  difficulty.  A  few  miles  down  stream  from  the  head  of  the  little 
valley  is  San  Miguel  Lake,  a  very  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  filled  with 
fine  trout.  We  stopped  to  make  a  compass  station  on  the  edge  of  the 
hike,  and  took  a  reading  with  the  mercurial  barometer,  which  makes 
the  elevation  9,720  feet.  Thence  we  traveled  down  the  San  Miguel 
Kiver,  along  a  very  old  disused  Indian  trail ;  in  some  places,  oon- 
Hiderable  trees  lying  across  it  showed  that  it  had  not  been  used  for 
many  years.  For  some  distance  below  the  lake  the  San  Miguel,  which 
id  here  a  pretty  large  creek,  flows  quite  gently ;  but  further  down 
ihe  slope  suddenly  increases,  and  the  stream  is  broken  up  into  falls 
and  cascades.  In  going  down  the  trail,  at  this  point,  we  found 
the  slope  so  steep,  that  we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  our  mules,  till 
we  reached  the  bed  of  a  large  creek  which  comes  into  the  San  Miguel 
from  the  east.  After  crossing  this  the  trail  ascends  the  north  slope 
of  the  canon,  which  is  quit«  steep.  The  total  full,  from  the  lake 
down  to  the  junction  of  this  creek  with  the  main  stream,  is  about  900 
(>r  1,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  At  least  000  feet 
ot'  this  fall  takes  place  in  the  last  mile.  At  the  bottom-is  a  fine  fall,  which 
iVom  a  distance  we  judged  to  be  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Atier  crossing  the  cailou  of  the  creek  above  mentioned  we  came  out  on 
H  pretty  smooth  area,  covered  with  scattering  timber  and  tine  grass. 
Oue  thing  very  peculiar  about  this  particular  part  of  the  country  is  the 
deathlike  stillness  that  almost  oppresses  one  in  passing  through  it. 
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There  is  tbe  finest  in'owth  of  grass  I  have  ever  seen  in  Colorado,  wits 
beautiful  little  groves  of  pine  and  quaking-asp  scattered  about,  vrhkii 
one  would  expect  to  be  full  of  game.  The  old  trail  and  tbe  very  ami 
quated  appearance  of  the  carvings  on  the  trees,  and  the  absence  of  £. 
tracks,  old  or  new,  indicated  that  the  Indians  had  abandoned  this  rontt^ 
long  since.  With  all  these  conditions,  so  favorable  to  animal  life,  r? 
did  not  hear  a  bird  twitter  in  the  thickets,  and  saw  neither  deer,  eik,  do: 
antelope,  nor  even  a  single  track  of  one  of  those  animals.  In  all  otkut: 
parts  of  the  country  little  squirrels  and  chipmunks  were  seen  in  abnu 
dance;  but  here,  if  they  existed  at  all,  they  kept  themselves  close,  ^e 
made  camp  on  the  large  east  fork  of  the  San  Miguel,  just  across  tk 
stream  from  station  32  on  the  map.  The  next  day,  September  9,  n 
made  station  32,  on  a  low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the'  creek,  which  fras) 
its  width  might  more  properly  be  called  a  river.  Above  this  for  sevenl 
miles  tbe  stream  bed  is  very  flat  and  covered  with  willows,  while  tbtr 
stream  itself  winds  like  a  great  snake.  A  short  distance  below  oar  .sta- 
tion tbe  stream  x>lunges  down  very  abruptly  into  the  caiion  of  the  Sao 
Miguel,  which,  above  and  below  this  junction,  cuts  down  from  SOOro 
1,000  feet  into  the  sandstone  which  here  makes  its  ap^iearance. 

Leaving  station  32  on  our  way  to  Mount  Sneftels,  we  followed  ti:^ 
trail  a  short  distance,  and  then,  turning  ofif  to  the  right,  with  great  dii 
cnlty  succeeded  in  descending  to  the  bed  of  a  creek  flowing  from  tk 
northeast.  In  this  vicinity  we  saw  a  band  of  six  gray  wolves,  the  M 
we  had  seen  during  the  season. 

With  great  difficulty  we  followed  up  the  caiion,  which  gradually  be 
came  narrower  and  more  rocky.  In  some  places  we  had  to  cross  ottr 
short  spaces  of  smooth,  almost  polished  rock-surfaces,  inclined  towai^ 
the  stream.  In  one  such  place  a  small  rivulet  of  water  flowed  over  tk 
Surface  and  terminated  below  in  a  fall  of  considerable  height  Tbe 
smooth  stone,  thus  wet,  rendered  our  passage  with  the  mule-train  veiT 
hazardous,  as  the  least  slip  would  have  resulted  in  the  certain  destmc- 
tion  of  an  animal,  and  possibly  serious  injury  to  members  of  the  partv. 
As  we  traveled  upward  the  trees  became  more  and  more  scatteriog. 
and  tbe  huge  rock-slides,  which  below  we  had  only  seen  high  up  againsr 
the  mountainsides,  began  to  extend  their  fingers,  like  glaciers,  far  belo^ 
the  timber-line,  and  in  many  places  reached  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Th&^ 
slides,  ever  and  anon  crossing  our  path,  rendered  travel  very  difliculi 
for  animals;  the  more  so  as  they  were  composed  of  large  angular  frag- 
ments, often  many  tons  in  weight,  and  containing  in  their  interstices  d^^ 
vestige  of  soil  or  vegetation.  Sometimes  we  were  able,  by  filling  intk 
spaces  with  small  stones,  to  form  a  rough  trail  over  these.  At  others,  ^^ 
were  able  to  go  around  them. 

The  obstacles  to  our  onward  march  continued  to  grow  greater  aini 
greater  till  we  came  to  the  upper  verge  of  a  clump  of  trees,  and  found 
our  further  progress  completely  barred  by  the  great  debris  slides  on 
both  sides  of  the  creek,  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge,  making  tbe 
passage  for  animals  an  utter  impossibility.  About  half  a  mile  farthff 
on  we  could  see  the  trees  commence  again ;  but  this  strait,  if  we  way 
call  it  such,  was  too  much  for  us.  Besides,  we  could  see  no  prospect oi 
good  grass  for  the  animals  ahead,  while  this  last  group  of  trees  formeo 
a  beautiful  camping  ground,  and  was  overgrown  with  a  rich  crop  ^^ 
grass.  There,  then,  we  struck  camp;  and  as  it  was  early  in  the  afternoofl* 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  we  took  this  rare  oportunity  of  spreadio? 
out  our  blankets  to  i\ry.  Wilson  turned  out  his  mule  with  the  rest  to 
feed,  and  walked  on  over  the  rock-slides,  up  the  caiion,  to  reconuoiter- 
and  after  a  long  and  tiresome  walk  reached  the  summit  of  the  passa^ 
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the  head  of  the  gulch,  and  saw,  far  across,  a  curioas  sink-like  amphithea- 
ter, the  object  of  our  journey,  looming  up  in  terrible  blackness  before 
biiii.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  from  our  present  position  the  peak  must 
be  ascended  in  one  day,  from  our  present  camp,  all  on  foot.  The  moun 
tain  had  to  be  climbed,  and  the  only  easier  ascent  was  from  the  north. 
liut  to  get  to  that  side  of  the  mountain  necessitated  a  circuitous  journey 
of  several  days  around  the  portion  of  the  mountains  jutting  out  to  the 

Wt»Kt. 

On  his  return  to  camp  in  the  evening  he  reported  the  result  of  his 
deliberations  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  it  was  concluded  to  maUe  the 
ascent  from  our  present  camp.  We  all  knew  well  that  the  winter-storms 
would  soon  commence,  and  we  could  ill  atifc'ord  to  lose  the  time  necessary 
to  go  around  to  the  north  side  of  the  mountaiu.  The  present  camp  is 
marked  on  the  map  as  camp  45. 

ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  SNEFFELS. 

The  next   morning   we    provided    ourselves  with    lunches,  as   was 
onr  custom,  and  the  three  of  us  set  out  on  foot  at  six  o'clock,  with 
our  note-books    and    instruments.     The  first   portion  of  the  climb 
to  the   pass  above  mentioned  was  in   a  northeasterly  direction  from 
cnmfh    After  crossing  the  portion  of  debris  already  described    we 
came  again  to  timber,   then   to   soil  covered  with  very  short  grass 
but  devoid  of  other  vegetation.    After  leaving  the  timber  we  could  see 
about  us,  and  a  dreary  sight  we  saw.    Near  us  was  nothing  but  these 
great  angular  fragments  of  trachytlc  rock,  which,  in  the  distance,  faded 
to  a  dull,  dreary,  gray  tint.    In  some  places  these  slides  formed  long, 
regular,  slightly-curved  lines ;  in  others  the  stone  appeared  in  swells 
like  sand-dunes.    The  head  of  the  cafion  was  am  phi  theatrical  in  form, 
like  almost  all  in  lava  regions.    On  the  east  side  we  noticed  particularly 
a  subamphitheater,  which,  being'  composed  of  nothing  but  the  loose 
debriSy  variegated  by  neither  shrub  nor  blade  of  grass  nor  even  barren 
soil,  nor  by  any  change  of  color  in  the  rock,  presented  one  of  the  most 
desolate  sights  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  mountain-climber.    The  weird 
stillness  of  high  altitudes  only  served  to  heighten  the  appearance  of 
desolation  about  us,  and  gave  one  the  idea  that  all  nature  was  dead. 
Passing  from  the  small  area  of  soil  over  which  we  traveled  after  leav- 
ing the  timber,  we  came  again  to  the  loose  debris.    Take  note  of  that 
little  patch  of  soil,  for  we  may  not  step  on  soil  again  till  we  return  at 
night  from  our  tiresome  climb.    We  now  had  to  walk  over  the  loose 
bowlders,  stepping  from  stone  to  stone.    This  was  very  tiresome,  as  we 
could  not  relax  our  attention  for  a  single  moment  for  t^ar  we  should  step 
on  a  balanced  stone,  and  fall  or  slip  on  some  smooth  surface.    Toward 
the  last,  the  ascent  became  very  steep,  and  we  had  to  climb  with  great 
care.    The  last  few  hundred  feet  was  just  about  as  steep  as  loose  rock 
would  lie.    We  thought  nothing  of  this,  however,  as  we  were  fresh,  and 
knew,  besides,  that  this  was  the  easiest  part  of  our  day's  journey.    We 
reached  the  pass  at  last,  and  as  we  had  been  climbing  till  then  in  the 
shadow  we  were  glad  to  see  the  sun  rising  clear  and  beautiful.    Every- 
thing seemed  to  conspire  to  make  a  beautiful  day,  and  we  lacked  only 
time  to  let  onr  imaginations  run  on  and  make  a  sublimely-romantic  pic- 
tare  of  sunrise  at  a  high  elevation.    The, claw-marks  on  the  rocks,  on 
either  side  of  the  summit  of  the  pass,  showed  that  the  grizzly  had  been 
before  us.    We  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  beating  the  bear  climbing 
mountains.    Several  times    before,  when,  after  terribly  difficult  and 
daogerons  climbs,  we  had  secretly  chuckled  over  our  having  outwittec 
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Bruiti  at  last,  80me  of  tbo  tribe  had  suddenly  jumped  up  not  far  fros 
as  and  taken  to  their  heels  over  the  loose  rocks.  MountaiD-sheep  we 
had  beaten  in  fair  competition,  but  the  bear  was  ^^  one  too  many  for  ds.* 

After  stopping  a  few  moments  to  draw  onr  breath,  we  bad  a  hixk 
leisure  to  look  around  us.  Looking  back  we  could  see  tlie  clump  of  trees 
^,0(K)  feet  below  us,  in  which  camp  was  situated  ;  while  in  front  of  ns,  and 
behind  us,  and  around  us,  appeared  nothing  but  miles  and  miles  of  loos«f 
rock,  with  rocky  peaks  every  where.  Immediatelyinfrontof  uswasa-  cnn- 
ous  depression,  which,  at  its  lowest  point,  was  about  2,000  feet  below  a>. 
although  we  were  standing  on  the  lowest  point  of  the  ridge  suiroandin^* 
it.  It  covered  several  square  miles  in  area  ;  it  seemed  to  be  completely 
closed  up,  as  no  outlet  could  be  seen.  It  was  apparently  walled  in  on 
all  sides.  On  our  right  a  blulf  ran  clear  around  to  the  great  mountaiu, 
and  was  very  nearly  vertical  for  full  a  thousand  feet,  at  some  points  more. 
For  three  miles  from  this  pass,  along  the  ridg*^  on  the  south  side  of  tbi* 
amphitheater,  no  point  is  less  than  13,500  feet  in  elevation,  while  several 
peaks  rise  above  13,700,  and  one  above  13,800  feet.  Just  to  the  sonth  ot 
Mount  Sneflfels  was  another  comparatively  low  gap,  which  we  felt  wji> 
passablefor  good  foot  climbers.  This  and  the  pass  on  which  we  stoo*! 
were  the  only  visible  outlets;  excepting  these  two,  which  were  only  ja<: 
passable  to  men  on  foot,  we  could  see  no  break  in  the  great  Chinese  wait 
around  thislittlecmpireofdesolationanddeathlikestilluess.  We  knew,ift 
course,  that  there  must  be  an  outlet,  and  we  knew  where  that  outlet 
must  be,  but  we  saw  none;  we  knew  that  the  wall  around  the  sonth 
side,  from  us  to  the  great  peak,  was  continuous,  and  we  could  see  that 
there  was  no  break  in  the  north  wall  for  a  considerable  distance.  Tlit 
only  point  we  were  not  sure  of  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  basio. 
just  west  of  the  peak.  We  were  certain  the  outlet  must  be  there,  merely 
because  we  knew  it  could  be  nowhere  else ;  however  interesting  it  might 
have  been  from  a  geological  point  of  vie  w,it  made  our  hearts  sink  within 
ustolookat  it.  In  making  theascentof  a  mountain,  there  is  nothing morf 
painful  than  to  find  a  deep  gorge  or  sink  crossing  your  path  ;  you  kuow 
that  all  the  distance  you  go  down  must  be  climbed  up  again  before  yon 
reach  once  more  your  present  level.  We  did  not  remain  on  the  pass 
long  enough  to  thiuk  half  that  I  have  written,  for  it  has  always  beeo  a 
maxim  with  us  that  every  minute  saved  in  the. morning  brings  us  back 
to  camp  so  much  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  we  can  never  tell  how  long 
^  climb  is  going  to  take  us.  We  find  sufficient  time  while  climbing  (<) 
observe  the  scenery  around  us  in  a  very  general  way,  but  the  romaDce 
of  our  work  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  us  till  we  reach  civilizatioo. 
where  we  can  find  leisure  to  thiuk  over  what  we  have  seen ;  at  the  time 
no  romance  is  visible. 

Almost  due  east  of  us  and  across  the  sink,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
was  Mount  Snefiels,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  labors.  We  traveled  over 
the  sunken  area  a  considerable  time,  as  it  is  several  miles  across.  A^ 
we  went  on  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  "  falleu-in  "  ap- 
pearance of  this  depressed  area  was  not  mere  appearance.  Evideoee 
presented  itself  on  all  sides  to  prove  that  this  great  area  had  actually 
sunk  in  one  mass  several  hundred  feet.  After  a  time  the  descent  became 
mnch  steeper,  and  we  were  much  surprised  on  looking  back  to  see  be- 
hind us  a  peak  rising  up  to  a  considerable  height.  The  truth  was,  that 
it  was  only  a  ridge  the  same  h^ght  as  the  main  part  of  the  amphitheater, 
and  only  presented  the  appearance  of  a  peak  from  below.  ;Near  this 
point  we  were  joined  by  Ford,  one  of  the  packers,  who  had  concluded 
that  he  wanted  to  climb  a  peak,  too,  but  had  chosen  this  one,  the  hardest 
4climb  of  the  season.    The  lowest  point  of  the  amphitheater  was  the  head 
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between  us  aud  camp,  we  found  that  with  our  utmost  endeavors  we 
eould  not  hope  to  get  into  camp  till  long  after  dark.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  knew  that  we  could  not  travel  any  considerable  distance  over  the 
debris  after  dark,  so  we  struck  for  the  timber  with  all  our  speed.  When 
darkness  came  on  we  found  ourselves  in  a  mixture  of  vegetation  and 
loose  rock,  and  had  to  pick  our  way  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Our 
long-continued  exertions  were  at  last  crowned  with  success,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  down  to  a  supper  which  tasted  to  us  far  better 
than  the  most  costly  meals  of  civilization,  served  up  in  the  most  expen- 
sive hotels.  We  reached  camp  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having 
been  fourteen  hours  from  camp,  twelve  of  which  had  been  occupied  in 
steady  climbing,  and  two  in  work  on  the  summit  of  the  peak.  During 
those  twelve  hours  we  had  climbed  up  7,000  feet,  and  down  an  equal  dis- 
tance, beside  travelling  a  horizontal  distance  of  six  miles,  the  whole 
over  loose  rock. 

The  next  day,  which  was  September  11,  we  retraced  our  steps  down 
the  creek,  and  turning  to  the  right  followed  up  the  west  branch  of  the 
same  stream.  We  made  station  34  on  a  peak  at  the  head  of  this  creek, 
whose  elevation  is  12,997  feet.  It  is  the  most  western  of  the  great  group 
of  mountains  of  which  Mount  Snedels  is  the  liighest  point.  From  here 
Lizard's  Head,  east  of  Mount  Wilson,  stood  up  like  a  high  monument  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain-peak.  From  this  view  the  width  of  the  base  bears 
about  the'  same  relation  to  the  height  as  in  the  great  artificial  monu- 
ments. The  height  of  the  column  is  290  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
summit  above  the  sea  13,160  feet.  From  this  point  it  is  fourteen  miles 
distant  in  a  straight  line,  yet  It  loomed  up  finely.  On  our  way  to  camp, 
which  we  found  located  at  tl)e  junction  of  the  two  creeks,  we  saw  a  black 
bear,  the  first  we  had  yet  come  across,  but  he  disappeared  so  suddenly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  shot. 

We  were  well  satisfied  with  having  finished  this  part  of  the  mountain 
country.  Only  one  peak  remained  yet  to  be  ascended  of  which  we  had 
anything  to  dread,  and  that  was  Mount  Wilson.  From  various  circum- 
stances we  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  higher  than  any  station 
we  had  yet  made,  and  from  its  rugged  appearance  we  dreaded  its 
ascent  not  a  little.  We  returned  to  Lake  San  Miguel  by  the  same  trail 
we  had  come.  On  our  way  we  saw  a  few  cranes,  which,' with  their  long 
legs  and  unearthly  noises,  only  served  to  add  to  the  funereal  aspect 
of  the  scenery.  At  the  lake  Dr.  Endlich  and  I  stopped  to  make  a  de- 
tailed sketch  of  station  30.  From  here  the  peak,  with  the  lake  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  rich  groups  of  pine  and  aspen,  separated  by  spaces 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass  for  a  middle  distance,  presented  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Crossing  over  the  divide  between  the  San  Mig- 
uel and  Dolores,  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,200  feet,  we  turned  ofl:*  to 
the  right  and  camped  on  a  stream  which  fiows  down  from  the  southeast 
side  of  Mount  Wilson.  On  the  way  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded  in  killing  a 
fair-sized  male  grizzly  with  his  Springfield  needle-gun. 

September  13  was  devoted  to  climbing  the  great  mountain.  Eiding 
to  the  timber-line,  we  sent  our  mules  back  to  camp  by  one  of  the  pack- 
ers, and  commenced  the  ascent.  At  first  we  had  a  low  bluff  of  slate  to 
g^t  over.  The  plates  of  the  stone  were  remarkable  for  their  great  size 
aud  freedom  from  cracks.  Above  this  the  climb  was  quite  easy  for  a 
considerable  distance,  being  nothing  more  than  plain  slopes  of  loose 
dtbris.  When  we  had  reached  an  elevation  of  about  13,000  feet,  we 
i)otice<l  three  mountain-sheep  on  the  top  of  a  high  ridge  to  the  north  of 
us,  and  about  1,000  feet  above  us.  We  could  scarcely  see  how  they  got 
up  there^  suck  was  the  ruggedness  of  the  ridge.    They  watched  our 
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progress  from  this  elevated  stand-point  with  great  interest,  no^  ao^I 
then  jnniping  upon  a  rock  to  get  a  better  view.  Thej  reminded  o^ 
very  mnch  of  some  of  the  illastrations  in  the  school  geographies.  1 
little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  large  steep  snow-bank,  up  which  we 
climbed  with  difficulty,  cutting  notches  in  the  snow  for  foot-holds.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  we  came  to  what  was  much  worse,  very  steep 
and  dangerous  rock-walls.  From  this  x>oiut  to  the  summit  the  stoce 
is  crystallized  into  vertical  blocks,  broken  up  so  as  to  be  very  insecniv. 
Near  the  beginning  of  this  part  we  came  to  a  notch  in  the  narmw 
ridge  which  was  tilled  in  by  a  great  stone,  with  its  upper  part  wedpr 
shaped.  On  the  east  was  a  fall,  very  nearly  vertical,  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  terminating  below  in  the  steep  snow-bank  already 
mentioned.  On  the  west  was  a  precipice  many  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height.  Over  this  wedge  we  had  to  pass  by  straddling  it  and  slidiog 
ourselves  carefully  across.  The  whole  distance  was  not  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  feet.  It  seemed  very  much  like  crawling  along  the  comb  of 
the  roof  of  a  very  high  house.  Just  beyond  arose  a  steep  rock- wall  (*( 
loose  shelving  rock,  up  which  we  climbed  with  great  difficulty,  from  tbe 
fact  that  all  the  rocks  were  loose ;  and  even  the  largest  could  not  be 
surely  depended  on.  Eeaching  the  summit  of  this  we  had  to  walk  for 
forty  or  fifty  yards  along  the  sharp  ridge  over  loose  blocks  of  stone 
standing  on  their  ends.  The  ridge  was  so  sharp  that  we  had  to  follow 
the  center.  On  either  side  the  slopes  were  so  nearly  vertical  that  if  a 
person  should  once  slip  there  would  be  nothing  to  stop  his  descent  for 
many  hutidred  feet,  and  in  some  places  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  All 
the  stones  were  so  loose  that  we  could  feel  them  move  under  our  feet. 
For  a  part  of  the  distance  we  had  to  walk  straight,  without  anything  to 
lay  our  hands  on.  At  one  point  in  particular  we  had  to  leap  across  a 
break  in  the  ridge  where  a  stone  had  fallen  out,trnstiug  to  Providence 
for  the  firmness  of  the  new  foo^hold.  This  was  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  14,200  feet.  We  came  very  near  giving  up  here ;  but  we  could 
just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  main  peak  a  little  farther  on,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  for  us.  After  getting  over  this  very  dangerous  part, 
we  came  to  a  deep  crevasse  which  cut  across  the  ridge,  and  succeeded, 
with  great  difficulty,  in  getting  down  to  the  bottom  of  it.  A  tbia 
coating  of  ice  over  many  of  the  stones,  remaining  from  a  recent  hail- 
storm, added  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  climb.  Thence  we  had  to 
climb  around  the  edge  of  a  bluff,  which  we  found  a  very  dangerous  un- 
dertaking. Once  over  this  we  climbed  out  of  the  crevasse  withoat 
difficulty  and  gained  the  longed-for  summit.  We  found  it  composed 
of  the  same  rock  as  I  have  described,  crystallized  in  vertical  prisms* 
but  crumbling  away.  Beyond  a  space  probably  eight  or  ten  feet  square, 
we  could  not  pass  without  the  very  greatest  danger  of  being  i>recipitated 
over  the  terrible  bluffs  surrounding  us  on  nearly  all  sides.  We  could 
scarcely  find  space  enough  for  a  monument,  with  room  enough  to  pa^^^ 
around  it.  We  did,  however,  leave  a  small  monument  of  loose  stones 
to  mark  this  station,  (station  35.)  The  thermometer  stood  at  33°  Fahren- 
heit, which,  with  a  steady  breeze  from  the  west,  did  not  add  to  oar  com- 
fort, especially  as  we  had  to  confine  our  movements  to  such  a  small 
area.  While  we  were  up  here  clouds  began  to  come  from  the  northeast 
directly  toward  us  and  against  the  wind,  apparently  moved  by  an  under- 
current, as  they  were  below  us.  We  could  trace  distinctly  the  track  of 
the  slight  snow  which  fell  the  last  night,  by  its  marks  on  the  peaks  ot 
the  great  mass.  This  peak  was  a  splendid  point  for  a  station,  giving 
the  key  to  the  drainage  and  topography  for  miles  around.  To  the  east 
and  north  the  San  Miguel  and  its  tributaries  appeared  to  us,  from  oar 
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Bvated  stand-point,  as  if  laid  down  on  a  map.  Lizard's  Head,  a  few 
lies  east  of  ns,  formed  a  very  prominent  featare  in  the  land^pe, 
tbongfa,  looking  at  it  from  onr  elevation,  (14,280  feet,)  its  height  did 
>t  show.  From  this  direction  it  appears  quite  broad,  from  the  fact  that 
s  greatest  length  is  from  north  to  sonth.  To  the  west  of  us  and  quite 
Mir  was  a  pretty  high  mountain.  Beyond  it  were  scattered  a  number 
'  sharp,  isolated  peaks,  mostly  under  13,000  feet  in  elevation,  while  still 
rther  to  the  west  extensive  plateaus  reached  to  the  horizon.  In  the  far 
>nthwest  api)eared  several  very  dim,  bluish  mountains,  probabl^^  con- 
ilerably  over  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Somewhat  nearer  to  lis,  and  a 
:tle  farther  around  toward  the  south,  appeared  Ute  Peak,  near  the 
^nthwest  corner  of  Colorado.  In  the  far  northwest  the  Sierra  La  Sal 
ountains  were  distinctly  visible.  Much  was  also  seen  that  has  been 
ready  described  as  having  been  seen  from  other  stations.  This  is  the 
ghest  mountain  in  Southern  Colorado,  and  by  far  the  most  massive. 
The  descent  was  made  with  great  care,  and,  luckily,  without  accident 
ther  to  ourselves  or  the  instruments.  The  descent  over  the  snow-bank 
as  much  easier  than  the  ascent,  being  accomplished  by  simply  sitting 
»wn  on  the  snow  and  letting  gravity  do  the  rest.  Below  it,  we  found 
'veral  holes  among  the  loose  rocks,  which  bears  had  pawed  out  for 
eds,  but  we  met  none  of  the  animals  themselves.  We  reached  camp 
aite  early.  The  total  height  climbed  on  foot  was  2,500  feet.  It  was 
ot  very  tiresome,  but  by  far  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  climbs  of 
16  summer. 

After  this  we  marched  a  short  distance  down  the  Dolores  and  made 
tations  36  and  37.  After  that,  returning  by  way  of  San  Miguel  Lake, 
e  recrossed  the  Bear  Creek  Pass,  and  camped  at  the  creek  junction, 
bere  we  had  camped  a  week  previous.  The  day  after,  we  rode  to 
lowardville.  We  had  scarcely  got  our  dinner,  when  Mr.  Jackson  and 
arty  came  up  from  their  trip  to  the  ruins,  of  which  they  gave  glowing 
ccounts.  On  September  19  we  started  down  the  Animas,  crossing, 
ver  the  southeast  slope  of  Sultan  Mountain,  by  the  trail.  We  found 
tie  trail  very  bad.  At  one  point  a  tree-stump  projected  into  it. 
onie  miners  passing  over  this  route  a  few  days  before  had  one  of  their 
nimals  killed  by  its  falling  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  this  point. 
'he  divide  is  about  10,400  feet  in  elevation,  but  the  highest  point  of  the 
rail  is  several  hundred  feet  higher.  We  camped  near  this  latter  point ; 
nd  the  next  day  left  the  train  to  follow  along  the  trail  a  few  miles  and 
aup,  while  we  rode  in  a  southeasterly  direction  and  made  station  38, 
n  a  rounded  peak  of  quartzite,  13,046  feet  in  elevation.  From  here  we 
btained  the  most  striking  view  of  the  quartzite  mountains.  The  illns- 
ration  is  reproduced  from  a  topographical  sketch  made  at  this  station^ 
3ie  point  is  on  the  brink  of  the  great  Animas  Canon,  which  here  is 
ver  4,000  feet  in  depth ;  a  few  miles  farther  down  it  is  still  deeper.  The 
otal  length  of  the  Grand  Canon,  from  the  mouth  of  Mineral  Creek  down 
0  that  of  Cascade,  is  about  seventeen  miles ;  below  this,  for  about 
even  miles,  it  becomes  very  narrow  and  straight,  with  a  depth  of  about 
,000  feet  In  returning  to  the  trail  we  found  the  country  terribly  cut 
ip  along  the  head  branches  of  Lime  Creek,  and  even  after  reaching  the 
rail  it  was  not  the  easiest  we  had  yet  had.  Judging  from  what  I  have 
ieard  and  seen  of  the  pass  to  the  west  of  Sultan  Mountain,  I  think  it  a 
DQch  better  route.  Some  fallen  timber  and  swamp  are  encountered, 
Hit  not  more  than  on  this  trail.  We  did  not  travel  over  it  ourselves;  but 
tfr.  Jackson,  who  has  been  over  both,  gives  the  trail  over  the  western 
^^^  the  preference.  If  ever  a  wagon-road  can  be  built  over  into 
taker's  Park,  from  the  south,  it  will  only  be  by  that  way.    The  ground 
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iH  very  roagli  along  the  trail  to  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  crossing k 
Cascade  Creek,  when  it  becomes  more  even,  and  the  traveling  fn^ 
there  on  is  very  good.  Wagons  could  be  brought  up  this  far,  from  tk 
south,  without  the  least  trouble.  A  long  line  of  sandstone  blafilsei 
tend  parallel  to  the  trail  for  several  miles,  aud  rise  from  1,500  to  \,^ 
feet  above  it.  The  trail  passes  along  a  sort  of  table,  witb  these  blulb 
rising  above  it  on  the  west  side,  and  the  Animas  Cafion  bounding  i[  <£ 
the  east.  Arriving  at  Animas  City,  we  stabled  our  riding-males  io  i 
deserted  dwelling-house,  and,  hanging  up  our  instruments  in  anotliA 
across  the  street  from  the  first,  made  a  thorough  exploration  of  tk 
city.  We  found  it  located  on  a  beautiful  level  patch  of  ground,  wit!» 
scattering  yellow  ]>ines  growing  all  over  it.  It  was  composed  of  o's 
street,  with  a  row  of  log  cabins  on  either  side  stretching  a  distance  i>l 
several  hundred  yards.  Some  of  the  houses  were  nearly  finished,  sosir 
half  done,  and  the  sites  of  others  were  marked  by  two  or  three  tiers  r  * 
logs  laid  one  above  the  other.  All  were  deserted.  We  took  posse8.<ii':. 
of  the  best-looking  one,  which  had  a  kitchen  attached,  and  made  oo! 
selves  very  comfortable ;  eating  inside  and  sleeping  out  of  doors.  T\k 
night  was  so  bright  and  clear  that  we  could  not  endure  sleeping  underi 
roof.  We  found  several  persons  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  from  thea 
we  learned  that  the  settlers  had  been  time  and  again  ordered  awaj  by 
the  Indians,  and  finally  considered  it  best  to  leave.  The  height  of  tlm 
place  is  6,850  feet.  From  Baker's  Park  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  abos: 
twenty-six  miles,  the  Animas  has  a  fall  of  2,550  feet,  or  an  average  o: 
100  feet  to  the  mile.  Trout  are  found  in  the  river  here,  but  how  abaa 
dant  I  cannot  say.  They  have  never  been  caught  as  far  up  as  Baken 
Park — caused,  probably,  by  falls  between  the  two  points. 

Traveling  down  stream,  the  stream-bed  soon  widens  out  into  a  veij 
pretty  valley,  bearing  the  name  of  Animas  Park.  It  extends  from  i 
point  near  Animas  City,  so  called,  down  the  river  about  fourteen  mileN 
with  a  maximum  width  of  two  miles.  The  total  area  may  be  estimated 
at  twenty  square  miles,  but  the  part  capable  of  cultivation  does  do; 
amount  to  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  acres.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  this  can  be  irrigated  at  little  expense.  In  passing  through  it  vt 
saw  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  water-melons  growing  finelv. 
but  all  abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  troubles.  This  valley  is  verr 
interesting  in  many  respects.  First  it  contains  almost  the  only  tillable 
land  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  mines.  Its  distance  from  Baker ^ 
Park  is  only  thirty-five  miles  by  the  trail.  It  is  probably  the  richest 
little  valley  in  the  territory,  aud  has  an  elevation  of  only  6,700  to  6,80^' 
feet.  It  faces  the  south,  and  consequently  is  very  warm,  while  at  tht 
same  time  it  is  near  enough  the  mountains  to  get  the  benefit  of  theii 
great  rain-fall.  Near  its  lower  end  good  coal  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  while  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  pine  timber  is  near  at  hand. 
Farther  down  the  river  the  country  becomes  a  plain,  almost  perfectk 
barren  of  vegetation.  After  passing  through  the  park,  we  made  sev 
eral  stations,  west  of  the  river,  on  low  hills.  On  station  45,  which  h 
not  represented  on  the  accompanying  map,  but  situated  just  a  little 
below  the  border,  we  found  some  old  ruins,  consisting  of  ^  couple  o: 
watch-towers;  one  all  disintegrated,  leaving  only  a  hole  in  the  gronoti 
to  indicate  its  presence,  while  the  other  still  remained  about  four  fett 
high,  but  was  completely  overgrown  by  oak-bushes.  Some  white  and 
painted  pottery  lay  about.  This  point  is  a  wooded  hill,  east  of  the  Bio 
La  Plata.  The  day  after,  we  found  some  pottery  still  farther  north,  on 
station  46,  which  is  on  the  map.  After  this  we  followed  a  road  whicii 
had  been  used  by  the  former  settlers,  over  to  the  Florida,  aud  madt 
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•eral  stations  near  tbat  stream.  The  road  soon  ended,  and  we  fol- 
red  its  continuation,  an  Indian  trail,  to  the  Pinos  River.  This 
il,  by  an  oversight,  was  not  represented  on  the  map.  It  leaves  the 
limas  abont  half  a  mile  north  of  station  46,  and  thence  over  to  the 
5rida,  up  which  it  follows  for  several  miles,  then  strikes  across  to  the 
uos,  and  crosses  that  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vallecito ;  cross- 
i:  thence  over  the  next  ridge,  it  strikes  the  Ute  trail  from  Los  Pinos 
ency.  It  is  not  much  used,  and  is  consequently  quite  hard  to  follow, 
lere  is  some  fine  bottom-land  oq  the  Florida,  capable  of  a  high  de- 
ee  of  cultivation,  but  of  small  extent.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Yal- 
nto  and  Los  Pinos  is  another  small  area  of  splendid  land.  These 
o  streams  running  down  from  the  quartzite  peaks,  run  at  least  one- 
If  more  water  than  any  other  streams  of  the  same  drainage  area  in 
e  district. 

The  next  day  after  passing  this  point,  October  2,  snow  began  falling, 
id,  camping  near  a  peak  on  which  we  had  to  make  a  station,  we  quietly 
lited  for  the  weather  to  clear  off.  By  a  remarkable  accident  we  had 
ilted  in  a  splendid  camping-place,  there  being  none  worthy  the  name 
r  miles  ahead  of  us,  as  we  afterward  found.  Snow  fell  continuously 
r  four  days,  and  we  found  sitting  in  camp  very  bard  work.  On 
iconnt  of  our  peculiarly  protected  i^ositiou  the  snow  that  fell  near  our 
imp  melted  as  it  fell,  but  a  mile  up  stream  it  lay  two  feet  deep.  Had 
not  been  for  the  good  grass  and  shelter  here  offered,  our  wornout 
tiles  would  have  fared  badly.  A  thing  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact 
lat  very  slight  thunder  and  lightning  continued  through  the  whole  of 
lis  snow-storm.  Lieutenant  Wheeler  narrates  a  similar  experience  in 
lis  part  of  the  country.  On  the  fourth  day  the  weather  cleared  off, 
nd  we  succeeded  in  making  our  station,  though  on  the  summit  the  snow 
as  two  or  three  feet  deep,  which,  with  our  shoes  nearly  worn  out,  was 
ery  disagreeable.  Beturning  early  from  the  peak  we  moved  up  the 
idge.  The  trail  being  entirely  hidden  by  the  snow  we  had  to  give  it 
p,  and  after  a  very  difficult  day's  march  we  only  just  succeeded  in  get- 
iDg  out  of  the  snow,  and  then  had  to  camp  in  swampy  ground,  mak- 
Jg  onr  beds  on  pine  boughs,  which  we  cut  from  the  trees.  We  knew 
ow  that  winter  had  commenced,  and  we  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  mount- 
ins  as  fast  as  onr  mules  could  carry  us.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the 
iyide  at  the  head  of  Los  Pinos  River,  by  way  of  the  Ute  trail.  The  pass 
his  way  was  good,  though  covered  with  snow.  In  the  summer  it  must  be 
ery  easy  and  pleasant.  We  felt  thankful  when  quite  late  in  the  after- 
toon  we  reached  the  Eio  Grande  and  struck  camp  near  the  wagon-road. 
I^he  next  day  we  traveled  down  the  road,  which  here  is  a  very  good  one, 
0  Antelope  Park,  which  we  found  to  be  quite  an  extensive  piece  of  plain 
country,  forming  here  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  continued 
)elow,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land,  along  the  river.  The  eleva- 
ion  of  the  park  is  about  9,000  feet.  There  are  several  houses  dotted 
ibout  over  it  and  farms  laid  out,  although  the  elevation  is  too  great 
jo  allow  much  to  be  produced  in  the  way  of  grain.  The  next  day, 
l)ctober  9,  we  ascended  Bristol  Head  and  made  station  54.  This  is  a 
fcry  carious  bald  mountain,  a  few  miles  east  of  Antelope  Park,  being  the 
^uthern  culminating  point  of  a  high  plateau.  To  the  east  it  slopes 
aown  quite  gently,  but  on  the  west  side  it  falls  abruptly  nearly 
MXK)  feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  very  curious  sink.  In  some  places  the 
l^'Qff  is  quite  vertical  for  over  a"  thousand  feet.  Being  composed  of 
trachyte,  the  rock  breaks  off  along  vertical  planes  and  gives  to  the  pre- 
<^P^ce  the  character  peculiar  to  volcanic  formations.  The  sink  already 
^^'ntioned  is  a  little  valley  ftrom  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  broad,  bo 
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dered  on  the  east  by  the  high  blaffs  of  Bristol  Head ;  and,  on  the  w€«l 
by  a  ridge  and  bluffs  reaching  seven  to  eight  hundred  tieet  aJboveti# 
valley.  At  the  lower  end  a  narrow  gate- way  leads  oat  to  the  fif 
Grande ;  and,  at  the  upper  end,  a  beautiful  lake  occupies  the  faigM 
part.  Just  above  this,  Clear  Greek  cuts  through  the  ridge  on  the  n^ 
side,  and  flows  out  through  Antelope  Park.  The  whole  mass  of  tiai 
basin  has,  undoubtedly,  fallen  in ;  and,  at  one  time,  Antelope  Park  vM 
have  jutted  up  against  the  side  of  the  mountain.  We  made  the  aseevtof 
the  peak  from  the  sink,  but  there  is  a  much  easier  way  up  the  east  A(^ 
This  was  our  last  station.  Passing  down  the  Rio  Grande  we  arriv«<3  xr 
33el  Norte  October  10,  and  thence  passing  across  the  San  Luis  valin 
and  taking  the  cars  at  Pueblo,  on  October  19  we  reached  Denver,  w? 
point  of  beginning. 


METHODS  USED    I!J  DETERMINING  THE    ELEVATION  Of 

POINTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

All  the  elevations  given  in  this  report  depend  upon  readings  of  a 
mercurial  barometer.  Where  a  standard,  barometer,  whose  elevatioa » 
well  determined,  is  within  a  short  distance,  this  instrument  gives  arm 
good  determination  of  elevation.  In  the  past  summer,  however,  itir» 
quite  impossible  to  establish  a  base  barometer  in  the  vicinity  of  there 
gion  surveyed,  without  great  expense.  All  the  readings  had  to  beir^ 
ferred  to  distant  stations.  Readings  on  high  peaks  were  referred  t« 
the  Signal-Service  barometer  on  Pike's  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  14U< 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  readings  on  all  points  under  12,000  feet  y^ 
referred  to  the  barometer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Snrverst 
Fairplay,  whose  elevation  is  9,9G4.5  feet.  The  first  of  these  is  one  hn^ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  central  part«: 
the  San  Juan  country,  while  the  second  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-fi^e 
miles  distant.  These  distances  are  too  great  to  give  accurate  resalt> 
with  the  barometer.  At  several  points  in  the  region  we  succeeded  iii 
getting  two  readings  at  a  point  several  days  apart,  but  finding  tha; 
the  resulting  heights,  as  calculated  by  reference  to  those  distant  bast^^ 
did  not  agree  well  enough,  it  was  resolved  to  collect  together  all  ibe 
data  possible  from  the  field-notes,  and  see  if  a  fair  trigonometric  con 
nection  between  the  mountain  peaks  could  not  be  established.  Tln> 
result  was,  under  the  circumstances,  highly  satisfactory.  It  mast  bt* 
remembered,  however,  that  these  observations  were  not  taken  with  tht^ 
object  in  view  of  making  such  a  system  of  trigonometric  levels.  Uok- 
over,  the  instrument  used  only  read  to  minutes  of  arc.  Supposing  ao 
error  of  a  minute  in  a  reading,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  the  re^aUiuii 
error  in  the  difference  of  level  of  two  peaks  from  a  single  observation 
will  be  15.3  feet  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  and  23  feet  for  a  distance  of  lii- 
teen  miles.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  error  be  more  than  one 
minute,  the  error  in  the  elevation  will  be  still  greater.  Another  large 
and  uncertain  element  in  the  problem  is  refraction,  which  in  the  liigti 
mountains  is  so  changeable  as  to  add  much  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
results.  In  many  cases  the  observations  were  taken  duriug  storms,  and 
often  the  peaks  were  sighted  through  breaks  in  the  clouds,  making  tiif 
refraction  still  more  uncertain. 

In  obtaining  the  following  results,  the  plan  adopted  was  this :  from  eacb 
station  angles  of  elevation  or  depression  were  taken  to  the  surroaadln;: 
peaks  and  especially  to  previous  stations.  Had  the  fore  sights  and  bad 
sights  between  the  several  stations  been  simultaneous  the  error  of  the  re 
fraction  correction  would  have  been  very  nearly  neutralized,  but  these  two 
sets  of  observations  were  never  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  in  ouly  one 
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^  on  the  same  day.    From  each  of  two  stations  I  always  sacceeded 
fiudinisr  some  peaks  which  had  been  sighted  from  both.    With  this 
.terial  on  hand  the  distances  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Wilson's  plot  of 
i  secondary  triangulation  which  will  not  probably  involve,  in  any  case 
k1,  a  greater  error  than  five  hundredths  of  a  mile,  which  inclades 
i  error  due  to  shrinkage  of  pai)ery  as  these  distances  were  all 
stiiy  taken  oft  from  the  map  with  a  scale.    Having  then  the  horizontal 
;tance  between  the  two  stations  and  the  angle  of  elevation  or  depres- 
111  from  one  to  the  other,  of  course  the  difference  of  level  is  deter- 
neU.     But  on  account  of  the  errors  which  have  crept  into  these  angles 
mi    the  causes  above    mentioned  one  determination  of  the  differ- 
ce  of  level  is  not  sufficient.    The  back  sight  is  then  calculated,  and 
lugs  a  different  result.    For  a  still  finer  approximation,  wherever  ver- 
bal angles  had  been  taken  from  the  two  stations  to  the  same  ])oint, 
e  height  of  that  above  and  below  each  station  was  calculated.    From 
is,  another  determination  of  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two 
Fitions  was  determined.    Then  the  height  of  another  unvisited  point 
!is  calculated,  and  so  on  for  all  the  near  points  sighted  from  both  sta- 
>U8.     Each  point  gives  one  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  two 
ations.    In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that  one  result  is  far  out  from 
le  rest.    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  used  sights  to  dif- 
rent  points,  which  have  received,  by  mistake,  the  same  number  in  the 
;>te8.     Such  cases  are  thrown  out,  and  a  mean  of  the  rest  assumed 
» the  true  difference  of  level.    It  was  found  that,  on  account  of  errors 
'  refraction  and  imperfections  of  the  instrument,  sights  over  fifteen 
[ile.s  could  not  be  depended  on  at  all.    In  the  following  calculations  no 
ghts  of  that  length  were  used,  and  in  fact  very  few  over  ten  miles 
aive  been  used  at  all. 

For  convenience  in  making  the  calculation,  the  following  formula  was 
sed,  taken  from  Lee's  tables: 

dh  =  0.00000485  K  A  ±  0.000000667  K« 

1  which  (?/r  is  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  points,  K  the  horizontal  dis- 
tnce  in  yards,  and  A  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  vertical  angle  used.  In 
lis  formula  are  contained  corrections  for  both  curvature  and  refraction, 
le  latter  element  being  assumed  equal  to  0.078  of  the  curvature.  On  ex- 
mining  the  notes  carefully  it  was  found  that  there  were  sights  to  many 
uudred  different  peaks,  and  it  became  adifficult  problem  to  utilize  all  this 
laterial,  and  at  the  same  time  do  it  according  toa  system.  After  anum- 
er  of  experiments  on  different  methods  it  was  found  that  to  bring  order 
ut  of  this  chaos,  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  each  link  in  the  chain  sep: 
rately,  and  use  all  the  data  that  could  be  found  pertaining  to  it,  and 
etermiiie  the  difference  of  level  of  these  two  stations  finally.  Kext,  the 
time  process  was  gone  through  with  the  line  from  the  second  point  to 
lie  next  station  beyond,  and  so  on.  In  doing  this  it  was  found  that  some 
f  these  lines  were  much  better  determined  than  the  others.  In  finally 
educing  the^e  differences  of  level  to  a  common  datum  point,  this  fact 
night  multiply  the  errors  in  the  work.  For  instance,  a  number  of  well- 
ieterrained  differences  of  level  might  be  transferred  through  a  poorly- 
[etermined  line,  thus  vitiating  all  with  the  error  of  the  one.  In  order 
o  obviate  this  the  following  scheme  was  adopted :  A  central  chain  ot 
cell-determined  lines  was  carried  through  the  heart  of  the  mouutain- 
na.ss  from  Mount  Wilson,  the  most  westerly  of  the  high  peaks,  to  station 
>,  five  miles  east  of  Uncompahgre  Peak,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
nass.  From  this  main  line  several  secondary  branches  were  carried 
vlu*rever  the  short  lines  could  be  well  determined.  This  system  cov- 
ered the  whole  mass  of  mountains.    Other  stations,  which  could  not  be 
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vrell  enongh  determined  independently,  were  connected  with  diffems 
points  in  the  main  lines.  In  the  central  line  we  have  the  fbllovii; 
parts :  From  Monnt  Wilson  to  station  30,  a  peak  east  of  it  and  diMs 
9.3  miles,  is  a  fall  of  383  feet,  which  is  the  mean  of  five  detenninate 
having  a  range  of  32  feet ;  thence  ea-st  to  Snltan  Mountain,  a  distant  ^ 
6.88  miles,  with  a  tall  of  536  feet,  the  mean  of  six  detenninatioiis,  ms^ 
23  feet ;  thence  northeast  to  station  16,  distant  6.60  miles,  a  rise  of  K^ 
feet,  the  mean  of  nine  determinations,  range  35  feet ;  thence  nortbei^ 
to  Handle's  Peak,  7.51  miles,  a  rise  of  456  feet,  the  mean  of  eight  dm 
minations,  range  54  feet ;  thence  north  to  Uncompahgre  Peak,  di^r 
11.14  miles,  a  rise  of  238  feet,  the  mean  of  nine  determinations,  ran? 
49  feet ;  thence  east  to  station  8,  distant  4.92  miles,  a  fall  of  1,380  fret. 
the  mean  of  ten  determinations,  range  67  feet.  This  completes  tbe  oft 
tral  or  trunk  line,  whose  length  is  46.35  miles.  From  Saltan  MoaatsB 
a  branch  was  extended  eastward  ;  from  this  i)eak  to  station  25,  disat- 
10.28  miles,  a  rise  of  209  feet,  the  mean  of  twelve  determinations,  rtf^ 
67  ;  thence  to  Kio  Grande  pyramid,  distant  8.63  miles,  a  rise  of  197  [«• 
the  mean  of  nineteen  determinations,  range  95. 

From  station  25,  a  branch  extends  to  Mount  Oso,  distant  7.29  luileN 
a  rise  of  04  feet,  the  mean  of  seven  determinations,  range  37. 

From  station  30  a  secondary  branch  was  extended  south  and  west 

Station  30  to  Engineer  Mountain,  distant  6.98  miles,  a  tall  of  926ffe". 
the  mean  of  eight  determinations,  range  22 ;  thence  west  to  station  % 
distant  6.76  miles,  a  fall  of  417  feet,  the  mean  of  eleven  determinatiofi-s 
range  51 ;  thence  to  station  37,  distant  3.65  miles,  a  rise  of  94  feet,  the 
mean  of  live  determinations,  range  35. 

Another  important  subline  extends  from  Snltan  Mountain  totii^ 
northwest.  Tbe  first  link  in  the  chain  is  the  line  from  this  poiDtt<- 
station  28.  The  heights  of  stations  30  and  16,  above  Sultan  MoontaiD. 
having  been  already  well  determined  from  the  central  chain,  I  made  ox 
of  all  the  connections  between  station  28,  and  each  of  these  points,  re 
ducing  all  of  them  to  a  common  point.  The  result  from  this  wastb^ 
following :  Sultan  Mountain  to  station  28,  distant  7.86  miles,  a  fall  of 
484  feet,  tbe  mean  of  eighteen  determinations,  range  76  feet ;  thence  ti> 
station  29,  distant  3.77  miles,  a  rise  of  324  feet,  the  mean  of  eight  de 
terminations,  range  43  feet ;  thence  to  Mount  Sneffels,  distaut  5.94 
miles,  a  rise  of  952  feet,  the  mean  of  six  determinations,  range  36  feet: 
thence  to  station  34,  distant  6.65  miles,  a  fall  of  1,161  feet,  the  mean  of 
five  determinations,  range  23  feet. 

This  completes  all  the  well  determined  chains.  Other  stations  (Hi 
which  barometric  readings  had  been  taken,  were  connected  within 
many  points  in  the  main  lines  as  possible,  and  these  being  reduced  to  i 
common  point  a  mean  was  taken.  Such  points  are  the  following- 
Sultan  Mountain  to  station  10,  a  fall  of  223  feet,  tbe  mean  of  elevd 
determinations,  range  76  feet ;  Unconipabgre  Peak  to  station  5,  a  falJi*^ 
1,498  feet,  the  mean  of  ten  determinations,  range  85  feet.  Uncompab 
gre  Peak  to  station  11,  a  fall  of  3,024  feet,  the  mean  of  eight  deter 
minations,  range  111  feet;  Sultan  Mountain  to  station  51,  a  fall  of  <S:v^ 
feet,  tbe  mean  of  three  determinations,  range  75  feet ;  Sultan  Mountain 
to  station  48,  a  fall  of  1,061  feet,  the  mean  of  six  determinations,  w";'^ 
59  feet;  Handle's  Peak  to  station  13,  a  fall  of  1,175  feet,  mean  offor^ 
and  back  sights,  range  6  feet. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  which  depend  on  single  determiuatious; 
First  from  Sultan  Mountain  to  the  point  in  Baker's  Park  where  the  rod'- 
crosses  Cement  Creek  in  Silverton,  distant  three  miles,  a  fall  ot 
3,961  feet.  Second,  from  Mount  Sneffels  to  station  32,  which  is  obtaiu*?^ 
from  sights  to  a  com  nr>/^n  t^^nit  between  them,  distant  from  Mount 
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[leffels  2.04  miles,  aud  from  station  32  3.75  miles.  The  fall  is  5,050  feet. 
bis  differeuce  of  level  is  checked  by  sights  to  distaut  points  to  the- 
PVLth  of  station  32.  These  two  cases  are  admitted,  because  the  distances 
ere  so  short  as  to  preclade  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  error. 

l^'rom  all  these  results  a  table  was  made  out,  showing  the  heights  of 
icli  station  above  or  below  a  common  datum-point.  Sultan  Mountain 
as  selected  to  perform  this  latter  function,  from  its  central  location, 
Lid  also  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sitnated  on  the  great  central  chain  of 
vels  at  its  junction  with  the  two  principal  sublines. 

A.  second  column  was  added,  giving  the  height  of  each  station  as  deter- 
liued  by  the  single  barometric  reading  taken  thereon.  A  third  column 
as  made  out  by  means  of  the  first  two  by  adding  the  number  in  the  first 
3lumn  to  the  one  in  the  second  when  preceded  by  the  minns  sign,  and  by 
ibtracting  it  when  plus.  This  column  now  represents  the  elevations 
bove  sea-ievel  of  Sultan  Mountain,  as  determined  from  the  barometric 
ladings  at  the  several  stations.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  twenty- three  re- 
alts  bave  a  range  of  203  feet.  A  mean  of  all  these  was  assumed  as  the  true 
eight  of  Sultan  Mountain,  and  by  reversing  the  previous  process  aud 
dding  the  plus  differences  of  height  in  the  first  column  and  subtracting, 
be  minus,  a  fourth  column  was  obtained,  giving  the  elevation  of  each 
tation  as  j*educed  from  the  mean  of  the  twenty-three  readings.  A  fourtli 
olumn  was  added,  giving  the  date  of  each  reading  on  the  different  sta- 
ious.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  observations  extend  from. 
Logast  1  to  October  6,  more  than  two  months. 

By  examining  the  table  carefully  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the 
arlier  readings  give  heights  above  the  mean,  and  the  later  below  it. 
^^bether  this  is  merely  accidental  or  due  to  some  physical  law,  I  cannot 
ell.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  those  stations,  whose  height  relative 
o  the  rest  has  been  well  determined,  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  This 
s  due  to  the  fact  that  at  those  stations,  either  from  storms  or  other 
manses,  we  failed  to  get  barometric  readings. 
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With  the  elevations  of  these  stations  determioed,  the  heights  of  on 
visited  x>oint8  were  obtained  by  applying  the  difference  of  level,  as 
obtained  from  the  vertical  angle,  to  the  height  of  the  station  from  whki 
the  angle  was  taken.  As  most  of  the  nnvisited  points  are  sighted  te 
many  stations,  we  have  for  each  a  number  of  determinations  of  irliH 
the  mean  is  taken.  Many  of  these  x>oint8  are  quite  as  well  determine!: 
as  some  of  the  stations. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  connect  all  the  peaks  with  the  scheme  of  tri? 
ouometric  levels,  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  heights  of  such  as  nea: 
as  it  could  be  obtained  from  the  data  at  hand. 

All  these,  it  must  be  understood,  depend  on  a  single  reading  of  tbt 
mercurial  barometer,  not  of  the  small  aneroid.  The  latter  iustrumw 
was  found  to  be  worse  than  useless.  Only  one  height  depends  on  ;u: 
aneroid  reading,  that  is  Bear  Creek  Pass,  but  as  here  we  had  two  difter 
ent  sets  of  readings  of  three  diii'erent  aneroids,  compared  each  morn 
iug  with  the  mercurial  barometer,  I  thought  best  to  put  the  height  in 
the  list,  but  it  must  not  be  oousidered  as  very  accurate. 
'V  In  the  following  table  are  given  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  heights  ••! 
all  the  peaks  in  the  San  Juan  country  above  13,000  feet,  besides  statioBj 
and  other  points  of  interest.  Some  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  hau 
been  calculated,  while  the  others  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Wilaon  ? 
plot  of  his  secondary  triauguhition,  at  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  oneincb 
Some  of  these  peaks  being  points  of  the  primary  triangulation,  thee 
latitude  and  longitude  will  be  more  accurately  determined  when  thai 
work  is  finished. 

The  first  column  in  the  table  indicates  the  topographical  designation 
of  each  peak.  The  double  numbers  indicate  unvisited  stations.  For 
instance,  14 — 9  signifies  the  fourteenth  point  sighted  from  station  ^> 
which  ever  afterward  bears  that  designation  unless  occupied  as  a  sta^ 
tion.  The  term  *•  Baker's  Park  rectangle"  signifies  the  projection  rect 
angle  included  between  latitude  37o  45'  and  38^  and  longitude  107^  3^) 
and  1070  45',  in  which  Baker's  Park  is  situated.  On  the  map  the  name. 
by  a  sad  oversight,  was  omitted,  but  its  position  may  be  known  fwa- 
the  fact  that  Howardville  and  Silverton  are  situated  within  it. 
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Baker's  Park  rectangle. 
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33 
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35 
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40 
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34 
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18 
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37 
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96 
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59 
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Southenst  of  Baker's  Park. 


Station  51 

Station  88 

11—17 

10—17 

18—17 

Rio  Grande  P/ramUl 

3—18 

9— !7 

Sutlon  84 

8—18 

7—17 

8-17 

14—14 


18.536 
13.080 
13,090 
13,800 
13.170 
13,773 
13,880 
13,090 
18.957 
13,810 
13.310 
13.860 
13.4;s0 


37  89  58 

37  36  6 

37  39  38 

37  40  38 

37  40  39 

37  40  50 

37  41  84 

37  41  90 

37  41  46 

37  41  55 

37  48  14 

37  48  16 

37  48  47 


107   »  * 

»  It 
9   4C 


107 
107 
107 


22  n 

9  ^ 


107  93  t 

107 

107 

107  a»  i» 

107  21  5j 

107  88  y 

107  a  » 

107  «r  ft 


Ea§t  of  Baker'i  Park, 


Station  80 

Moont  Canbj 

Sutlon  18 

10—18 

8—1 

18—1 

10-13 

Station  13 

Station  18 

15—1 

♦-3 

16— » 

3-3 

6—13 

8—3 

Id— I 

17—1 

SUUon  11 

Station  5 

SUUon  8 

14-5 

Unoompahfre  Peak 

84—1 

31—1 


18.050 
13,374 
13,656 
13.614 
13.530 
13,815 
13,747 
18,888 
13,967 
14,004 
13.780 
13,540 
13,700 
13.600 
13,690 
13^580 
13,660 
10.611 
18,737 
18.855 
13, 510 
14.835 
13,670 
13,080 


n 


37  46  58 

37  47  7 

37  47  58 

37  48  54 

37  51  34 

37  51  58 

37  54  40 

37  55  87 

37  55  30 

37  56  36 

37  56  56 

37  57  17 

37  57  84 

37  57  58 

37  57  55 

37  58  88 

37  58  53 

38  1  34 
38  8  00 


38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


3  16 

3  57 

4  81 

6  97 

7  81 


107  19  * 

07  30  5: 

[07  0  <^ 

107  «  ; 

.07  93  57 

107  «7  M 

107  98  « 

107  «  1' 

[07  25  ft 

107  a  < 

L07  »  g 

107  85  « 

107  a  ^ 

[or  «  yi 

[07  SI  2J 

107  as  i« 

107  95  ; 

107  IT  J 

107  14  2 

[07  83  »; 

107  S?  ^ 

107  87  S 

iff7  26  f^ 

[07  27  »• 
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HiiBcellaneoys  devotions. 


Name  or  nnmber  of  peftk. 


»tion2' 

ation  a** 

Btlon  7* 

ifT^necr  Moantain 

ation  X 

ation  37 

Mtion39 

ation  42* 

ation  U* 

tation  45* 

nation  47* 

rtstol  Head* 

ovrardville.... 

Uverton 

Ake  Fork  Pan* ! 

anningham  Pan* 

au  ea«t  of  Soltan  Moant* 

au  wait  of  Saltan  Mount* 

aw  at  bead  of  Mineral  Creek* 

lear  Creek  Pom  (a) 

Vemianche  Paai* 


Heifftat  above 
tboMa. 

Latitode. 

Longttnde. 

o 

1 

n 

o 

f 

// 

13,560 

arr 

58 

12 

107 

4 

3 

12,670 

38 

7 

42 

107 

12 

35 

9,100 

38 

16 

48 

107 

9 

« 

12,971 

37 

42 

4 

107 

48 

12 

12,554 

37 

42 

48 

107 

55 

37 

12,648 

37 

41 

19 

107 

14 

IL 

10. 613 

37 

35 

12 

107 

49 

55 

10,580 

37 

25 

40 

107 

55 

42 

8.100 

37 

16 

45 

107 

49 

20 

8.300 

37 

11 

18 

107 

59 

24 

8,930 

37 

10 

35 

107 

42 

15 

12,800 

37 

47 

45 

107 

3 

6 

9,700 

37 

50 

12 

107 

35 

42 

9,400 

37 

48 

48 

107 

39 

40 

12,540 

12,090 
10,460 

11,570 

11.098 

12.600 

10, 170 

•  •  •••■■■  ••■«,••*•  ■••••••• 

Tbe  Rtar  denotes  points  whose  heights  depend  od  a  single  realing  of  mercurial  barometer, 
(a)  Height  determined  by  aneroid  barometer. 


SOTES  USEFUL  FOB  THE  LOCATION  OF  MINERS'  MONU- 
MENTS IN  BAKER  S  PARK. 

Saltan  Mountain  is  the  peak  at  the  south  end  of  Baker^s  Park.  In  the 
following  notes  the  monument  built  by  this  party  on  the  southern  knob 
is  used  as  tbe  station.  Station  16  is  a  high  massive  peak,  two  miles  north- 
west of  Howard ville,  but  not  quite  visible  from  the  town  ^  it  may  be  seen 
from  a  point  a  little  up  the  side  of  Galena  Mountain.  On  tbe  summit  we 
left  asmall  monument  of  stones.  The  latitude  of  station  16  is  37^  51'  d0''.5, 
and  its  longitude  107^  3V  9".S.  The  latitude  of  Sultan  Mountain  is  37^ 
47'  15'',  and  its  longitude  107^  42'  1".5  ;  at  station  16,  Sultan  Mountain, 
bears  south  42^  11'  west;  at  Sultan  Mountain,  station  16  bears  north  42<^  8' 
east.  The  distance  between  the  two  points  is  6.60  miles.  By  using  this 
as  a  base  any  engineer  can  locate  accurately  a  monument  at  any  point 
visible  from  the  two  stations.  Silverton  and  tbe  whole  lower  end  of  the 
park  are  visible  from  both  points,  as  well  as  points  on  the  side  of  Oa- 
lena  Mountain,  and  also  others  near  Arastra  Gulch. 


Dulination  of  magnetie  needle. 


Locality. 


Declinaiion. 


Station  n !  E. 

Hlo  Orande  Pyramid I  B. 

Station  30 I  E. 

I^fflneer  Monntam i  E. 

Station  33 1  B. 


Station  34. 
Monat  Wilton 
Station  3e...., 
Station  .77.... 


15°  15' 
la©  56' 

13P  56' 
150  59* 
160  55* 
B.  130  g/ 
B.  160  15* 
E.  Uo  23* 


B. 


Date. 


1874. 
Angniit  19 
Avgunt  99 
September  6 
September  7 
September  9 
September  11 
September  13 
September  14 
September  15 


NOTE  0\  SOME  PECULIAR  FORMS  OF  EROSION  IX  EASTERN 
COLORADO,  WITH  HELIOTYPE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By  F.  V.  Hayden. 


The  two  plates,  VII  and  VIII,  to  which  the  attention  is  directed  in  thi* 
brief  note,  have  been  printed  by  the  heliotype  process  of  J.  K.  Osgood  a 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  are  introduced  in  this  connection  as  an  exi>er 
ment.  Necessarily,  they  present  the  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  detail  of  tk 
orip^inal  photograph,  and  on  that  account  will  be  studied  by  geolo^^t' 
with  interest.  They  illustrate  two  distinct  forms  of  erosion,  the  rock* 
belonging  to  widely  different  geological  epochs.  The  x>ower  of  t\K 
atmospheric  agents  in  giving  form  to  the  surface-features  in  regard  t>; 
magnitude  as  well  as  variety,  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  manifestdl 
than  in  Colorado.  We  hope  from  time  to  time  to  publish  selection* 
from  the  more  instructive  of  the  scenic  views,  to  illustrate  these  nDi«ia« 
forms  of  earth  sculpture. 

In  Plate  VII,  entitled  "  Picturesque  pine  and  Castellated  rocks. ' 
are  shown  some  most  singular  castellated  sandstones,  from  forty  tn 
sixty  feet  in  height,  located  just  south  of  the  divide,  near  the  head  of 
Monument  Creek,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  base  of  the  moantaios. 
For  a  distance  of  about  twenty -five  miles  in  this  region  the  saml 
stones  of  the  lignitic  or  Monument  Creek  group,  jut  up  against  the 
granites  of  the  mountain  foot-hills  with  a  comparatively  slight  in 
clination,  varying  from  5^  to  15^.  For  this  distance,  the  sandstones  1^(> 
on  to  the  granites,  showing  but  little  change  in  the  elevation  since  tbeir 
deposition.  They  show  clearly  that  the  Colorado  range  had  reacheil 
nearly  its  present  height  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  lignitic  group. 
All  the  rocks  of  oldei*  date  are  concealed,  from  a  point  south  of  Mona 
ment  Creek  north,  aeross  the  '^  divide^  to  the  south  portion  of  the  draio 
age  of  the  South  Platte.  These  isolated  columns,  of  which  there  are  ooly 
a  few,  are  very  interesting,  as  remnants  of  beds  that  originally  extendeti 
over  a  large  area,  but  have  been  removed  by  erosion.  It  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  they  represent  the  original  thickness  of  these  beds;  for  in  tbe 
plains,  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  na- 
merous  high  buttes,  that  would  indicate  that  at  least  one  thousand  to  fif 
teen  hundred  feet  of  the  lignitic  strata  had  been  removed.  Though  dif- 
fering much  in  form,  these  columns  are  of  the  same  geological  age  witli 
those  which  occur  in  Monument  Park,  farther  to  the  southward,  and  are 
well  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  survey  for  1873,  page  32,  Figures 
4  and  5.  The  sediments  vary  much  at  different  localities,  being  some- 
times quite  fine,  of  a  yellowish  cream-color,  and  again,  a  rather  coarse 
aggregate  of  small  pebbles  or  grains  of  quartz,  without  much  coherence 
The  atmosphere  acts  with  considerable  ease  on  these  rocks,  carving  them 
into  a  great  variety  of  forms.  In  the  foreground  we  see  a  crooked  pint 
tree,  peculiar  to  this  region,  and  at  the  right  upper  corner  the  suu  shio- 
ing  through  the  leaves,  or  really  the  sun  itself.  The  character  of  tbe  sar 
rounding  surface,  with  the  peculiar  vegetation,  is  also  seen.  The  col- 
umns present  a  kind  of  ribbed  appearance  in  the  picture.    This  is  due 
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to  the  wearing  oat  of  the  softer  i)art8  along  the  lines  of  the  bedding. 
The  dip  is  to  the  east  about  5^. 

In  Plate  VIII,  "Profile  rocks,  Pleasant  Park,"  we  have  a  group  of  sand- 
stones, at  least  as  old  as  the  Jurassic,  and  probably  of  Carboniferous  age. 
These  are  located  much  farther  to  the  north,  near  the  sources  of  Plum 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  South  Platte.  We  have  here  a  pretty  full 
series  of  the  sedimentary  beds  exposed  by  the  upheaval  of  the  mount- 
ains. Although  no  fossils  could  be  found,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
variegated  sandstones  resting  on  the  granites  are  Lower  Silurian,  while 
the  deep  purple  sandstones  shown  in  the  picture  are  Carboniferous,  and 
close  to  them,  extending  off  to  the  eastward,  are  the  brick-red  sandstones, 
doubtfully  of  Triassic  age.  Triassic  beds  may  occur  along  the  east 
slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  proof  of  their  ex- 
istence, and,  therefore,  when  we  refer  to  them  it  is  with  doubt.  From 
the  sources  of  Plum  Creek  to  the  South  Platte  CaHoUj  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  there  is  a  belt  of  country  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  in 
which  these  eroded  sandstones  present  great  variety  of  forms,  some  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  plate.  The  rocks  vary  much  in  texture,  from  a 
fine-grained  sandstone  to  a  rather  coarse  conglomerate.  The  irregular 
laminae  of  deposition  are  quite  remarkable,  showing  that  the  entire 
group  of  sediments  was  deposited  in  moving  waters.  The  strata  them- 
selves vary  much  in  texture  within  a  few  feet,  and  on  this  account  the 
forms  are  much  varied.  Deep  cavities  are  worn  out  of  the  sides  where 
the  materials  were  softer  than  the  surrounding  parts.  In  the  back- 
ground the  dim  outline  of  the  granite  foot-hills  of  the  Colorado  range 
18  well  shown.  These  sandstones  form  a  portion  of  what  are  called  the 
^^  Hog-backs,"  in  the  West.  They  form  one  of  the  inner  ridges  which 
are  so  common  all  along  the  immediate  base  or  foothills  of  the  mount- 
ains. The  scenery  along  the  base  of  the  Colorado  range,  of  which  Plate 
VIII  illustrates  a  small  portion^  will  always  be  regarded  with  the  greatest 
interest,  not  only  by  the  tourist  but  also  by  the  geologist.  It  has  its 
parallel  in  no  other  country  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  either 
from  personal  examination  or  from  the  descriptions  of  other  explorers. 


PLATE  VII. 

"  Picturesque  Pink  AND  Castellated  Rocks/' representing  a  form  of  erosion  of 
the  sandstones  of  the  Liguitio  or  Monument  Creek  group,  Colorado. 


PLATE  VIIL 

'*  Profile  Rocks,  Pleasant  Park,  Colorado/'  red  and  variegated  eandstoDes,  most 
probably  of  Carboniferous  age,  exposed  along  the  immediate  base  of  the  Rocky  Mood- 
tains  by  the  elevation  of  the  Colorado  or  Front  Range. 


-I" 


JfOTES  ON  THE. SURFACE  FEATURES  OF  THE  COLORADO  OR 
FRONT  RANGE  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


By  F.  V.  Hayden. 


The  geological  structure  of  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
from  Cheyenne  to  Pueblo  in  Colorado,  has  been  so  carefully  studied 
that  but  little  more  can  be  said  that  will  have  the  air  of  novelty.    It 
remains  now  to  present  to  the  eye  a  more  connected  view  of  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  this  region,  thus  rendering  much  clearer  many 
points  in  the  geology.    The  beautiful  and  accurate  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Holmes  which  accompany  these  notes  will  convey  a  clearer  conception 
to  the  minds  of  geologists,  of  the  topographical  forms,  as  well  as  the 
geological  features,  of  this  interesting  portion  of  Colorado,  than  pages 
of  mere  description.    With  these  views  before  the  reader  the  detailed 
investigations  of  Mr.  Marvine,  Dr.  Feale,  and  Dr.  Endlich,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  writer,  in  the  annual  reports  for  1873  and  1869,  will  be 
far  better  understood.    Therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  in 
this  connection  the  details  of  the  geology  of  this  region,  but  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  series  of  annual  reports.    Plate  IX  represents  the  great 
Colorado  or  Front  range  of  mountains,  as  seen  from  a  point  near  Denver, 
commencing  north  just  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Colorado  and 
extending  south  to  Pike's  Peak,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  in  a 
straight  line.    In  the  foreground  we  see  what  are  termed  the  plains,  a 
broad  rolling  surface,  gradually  sloping  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
eastward.    The  dotted  line  marks  the  boundary  between  the  sediment- 
ary strata  and  the  Archaean  or  Metamorphic  rocks  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  range.    At  different  points  the  uplifted  ridges,  which  are 
termed  in  the  West ''  Hogbacks,"  can  be  distinctly  seen.    This  view  was 
taken  twenty  miles  or  more  to  the  eastward  of  the  immediate  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  therefore  only  the  higher  ridges  were  visible  to 
the  eye  of  the   artist,  but  their  character  can  be  well  understood 
from  these  sketches.    North  of  the  North  Boulder  Creek,  at  I,  Z,  the  ' 
fidges  of  red  sandstone  with  Cretaceous  No.  1  are  well  exposed  near  the 
base  of  the  range,  but  are  not  shown  in  the  sketch ;  between  the  North 
and  South  Boulder  Creeks  at  I,  {,  and  hj  are  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ridges  of  sandstone  that  are  known  to  occur  along  the  foot  of  the  Eocky 
Moantains,  from  latitude  49^  south  to  Santa  ¥6.    They  rise  to  a  height 
of  1,500  feet  above  the  plains  at  their  base.    It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  protected  from  erosion.    It  is 
Qaite  possible,  however,  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
partially  metamorphosed  by  heat,  and  hence  their  greater  hardness 
renders  them  less  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  forces. 
That  these  ridges,  all  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  were  originally 
mach  higher  and  may  have  even  extended  far  up  the  mountain-sides, 
but  have  been  removed  by  erosion,  there  is  ample  evidence.    In  many 
instances  they  seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  removed  for  con- 
siderable distances,  and  again  they  rise  200  to  500  feet,  seldom  more, 
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except  ^Q  this  instance.  The  inclination  of  these  sandstone  iidp$ 
varies  much  in  different  localities.  Sometimes  they  stand  nearly  va- 
tical.  They  may  be  said  to  incline  at  all  angles  from  5^  to  8(P  from  the 
granitic  mass.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  sketches  illostrate  a  Toy  iie- 
portant  point,  which  has  been  often  repeated  in  my  former  reports,  Hm 
rising  of  the  great  monntain-ranges  suddenly  or  abruptly  oat  of  tb^ 
plains.  In  the  foreground  we  have  the  Lignitic  beds  indiidng  at  a  rery 
small  angle,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  granites,  varying  from  s 
half  mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  seldom  moro.  We  may  infer,  then- 
fore,  that  the  force  that  elevated  the  mountain-range  acted  nearly  or 
quite  vertically.  Whenever  the  inner  ridges  stand  at  a  high  aogie, 
the  beds  have  been  undoubtedly  broken  off  abruptly  close  to  the  granite 
foot-hills,  as  is  well  shown  at  Boulder  Creek,  and  at  Pike's  Peak  in  t^e 
"  Garden  of  the  Gods."  The  illustration  of  this  vertical  uplift  of  the 
sedimentary  bedn,  by  which  they  seem  to  have  been  broken  off  abniptly. 
forming  a  right  angle,  as  it  were,  is  very  common  along  the  ba^ 
of  either  side  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  some 
instances  a  nncleus  of  granite  will  be  surrounded  with  a  narrow  beh 
of  nearly  vertical  beds  of  sedimentary  rock,  and  within  a  few  handred 
feet  the  same  vertical  strata  will  lie  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position. 
Some  of  the  most  important  coal-beds  in  Colorado  are  opened  within 
a  mile  east  of  the  granite  nucleus  in  the  drainage  of  the  Boulder 
Creeks,  the  strata  of  the  coal  group  inclining  at  angles  of  not  more 
than  10<^  to  15°,  and  very  soon  flattening  down  to  a  nearly  or  quite  hori 
zontal  position  still  farther  to  the  eastward. 

Let  us  examine  the  sketch  from  Denver.  To  the  west,  abont  ten  miles, 
are  two  quite  remarkable  table-mountains  capped  with  basalt  Under- 
neath their  basaltic  caps  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  the  Lignitic  beds, 
evidently  protected  from  erosion  by  the  hard  bed  of  basalt  orer 
them.  The  valley  of  Clear  Creek  separates  the  two.  That  they  origiQ- 
ally  formed  one  bed  and  spread  over  a  much  larger  area  than  at  present, 
seems  probable.  Between  these  table-mountains  and  the  granites,  the 
distance  is  not  over  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  and  yet  there  is  a  thick- 
ness of  1,500  feet  or  more  of  Lignitic  beds,  with  an  important  coal-seam, 
with  a  series  of  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  red  sandstones,  or  Triassic, 
in  regular  order  to  the  granites.  These  mountains,  with  tne  geology  in 
the  vicinity,  were  described  by  me  in  the  third  annual  report  of  Uie  sor* 
vey,  1869,  and  much  more  in  detail,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Marvinei 
in  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  survey  for  1873.  From  Denvef^ 
.  southward  of  the  Platte  Ca£Lon,  the  ridges  are  well  shown  in  the  sketch 
just  under  the  dotted  line.  At  a  distance,  there  would  appear  to  be 
not  more  than  one  main  ridge,  but  there  are  usually  several  of  them, 
with  beautiful  valleys  between.  There  are  many  fine  fieurms  among  these 
ridges,  and  the  settlers  are  very  numerous  at  this  time.  South  of  the 
Platte  Canon  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  the  red  sandstones  extending  for 
about  five  miles  that  have  been  worn  into  most  remarkable  pictaresque 
forms,  presenting  as  great  a  variety,  even,  as  the  celebrated  "Garden 
of  the  Gods,''  at  Colorado  Springs.  The  red  sandstones  are  protected 
from  the  plains  by  a  continuous  ridge  of  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  of  the 
Dakota  group,  while,  between  that  ridge  and  the  granites,  there  is  ^ 
belt  between  a  fourth  and  half  a  mile  in  width,  in  which  the  red  sand- 
stones present  a  confusion  of  broken  ridges,  with  their  sharp  edges  pro- 
jecting above  the  level,  grassy  surface,  from  a  few  feet  to  160  feet  in 
height,  with  an  inclination  from  the  granite  mass  of  45^  to  50^  to  the 
east.  For  this  entire  distance  the  Red  beds,  or  Triassic,  (t)  as  they  have 
been  usually  termed,  rest  on  the  granitic  rocks.   The  rolling  plains  in  the 
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foreground  are  anderlaid  with  Lignitic  strata,  oftentimes  covered  with 
a  great  thickness  of  drift  composed  of  sands  and  rounded  boulders, 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pebble  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  rounded 
masses  are  usually  quite  small.  The  city  of  Denver  is  built  on  the 
Lignitic  beds,  lying  nearly  or  quite  horizontal. 

This  pictorial  section,  as  well  as  the  one  shown  on  Plate  X  may  be 
studied  with  great  advantage  from  several  points  of  view.  They  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  the  relations  of  the  plains  with  the  great  mountain- 
ranges.  We  can  see  how  the  mountains  appear  to  the  traveler,  approach- 
ing them  from  the  eastward,  to  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  plains.  Denver 
is  5497  feet  above  sea-level,  and  yet  many  of  the  peaks  of  this  great 
front  range,  which  rises  up  like  a  vast  massive  wall,  send  their  summits 
above  14,000  feet.  The  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  eastern  range, 
in  a  general  way,  is  well  presented  in  these  sketches.  The  upturned 
ridges  along  the  immediate  base  on  the  east  side,  and  in  some  instances 
on  the  west  side,  inclining  in  opposite  directions,  show  the  simple  action 
of  a  vertical  force  with  very  slight  tangential  movement.  In  the  case  of 
tbe  Laramie  range,  west  of  Cheyenne  and  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  the 
full  seriesof  sedimentary  strata  present  their  uplifted  edgeson  either  side 
of  tbe  granite  nucleus,  so  that  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that*,  prior 
to  the  elevation,  the  sedimentary  beds  extended  in  unbroken  continuity 
across  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  metamorphic  central  mass ;  the 
missing  portions  having  been  removed  by  erosion  during  the  slow,  long- 
continued  process  of  elevation. 

Although  there  is  apparently  so  much  simplicity  in  the  dynamics 
of  these  eastern  ranges,  the  details  of  structure  are  very  complicated 
and  varied.  Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  taught  by  these 
sketches  is  tbe  great  variety  of  forms  resulting  from  erosion.  The 
j^Iacial  period  iu  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  has  passed  away,  but 
it  has  left  everywhere  most  wonderful  exhibitions  of  its  power.  Even 
tbe  highest  peaks  have  suffered  more  or  less  degradation,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  material  which  has  been 
worn  from  the  great  central  granitic  mass.  Water  and  ice  are  still 
at  work  diminishing  the  height  of  the  loftiest  ranges,  and  yet  the 
forces  now  iu  operation  are  very  feeble  compared  with  those  which 
performed  the  work  during  the  glacial  period.  Indeed,  we  may  pre- 
some  that  the  work  of  degradation  commenced  as  soon  as  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  nnntaiu  ranges  arose  above  the  sea ;  and,  therefore, 
the  work  of  destr^mtou  of  the  original  forms  has  been  going  on  for  an 
almost  unlimited  pHifd  of  time,  dating  back  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Car- 
boniferous period.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  present  re- 
markable forms  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  so  accurately  and  beautifully 
depicted,  are  the  later  results  of  the  handiwork  of  nature,  in  her  task 
of  earth-sculpture.  All  through  these  ranges  of  mountains  are  myriads 
of  deep  gorges,  the  channels  of  the  many  small  streams  that,  uniting 
in  the  plains,  form  our  large  rivers.  All  of  these  show  conclusively 
that  they  have  been  carved  out  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  erosion. 
On  either  side  of  the  mountain  crests  are  huge  amphitheaters,  filled 
with  vast  quantities  of  dibris  of  broken  rocks,  the  wearing  back,  toward 
the  crest,  of  these  channels  by  the  combined  action  of  water  and  ice. 
There  are  also  numerous  oval  areas,  usually  called  parks,  varying  in  size 
from  a  few  acres  to  many  square  miles,  which  have  also  been  worn  out 
to  a  great  extent  by  glacial  action.  Vast  quantities  of  drift,  morainal 
deposits,  terminal  and  lateral,  are  in  most  cases  found  in  these  mountain 
valleys,  detailed  descriptions  of  which  appear  in  our  reports,  from  time  to 
time.    All  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  this  local  deposit  is  most 
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abundant,  and  it  extends  far  out  into  the  plains.  To  show  its  local 
character  ve  may  state  that  the  materials  become  gradually  finer  as  ire 
recede  from  the'  place  of  their  origin.  Toward  the  mountain  crest  or 
divide,  the  local  drift  is  very  coarse,  made  up  of  blocks  scarcdy  voni; 
these  diminish  in  size  and  become  more  and  more  rounded  by  attrition 
as  we  move  flrom  the  crest.  Pike's  Peak,  which  towers  so  loftBy  ovtr 
all  the  other  summits  in  the  vicinity,  is  covered  on  its  top  and  sides  witt 
broken  masses.  High  above  timber-line,  the  sides  of  the  reak  art 
covered  with  a  heavy  thickness  of  glacial  drift,  forming  a  fine  earth,up<Ki 
which  a  thick  matting  of  grass  and  other  herbaceous  vegetation  i> 
growing.  Small  lakes  surrounded  with  morainal  ridges  occur  above  as 
well  as  below  timber-line. 

The  sedimentary  ridges  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  as  is  shorn 
in  the  sketch,  are  cut  through  at  right  angles,  at  short  distances,  by  tbf 
numerous  little  streams  that  flow  down  from  the  mountains  into  tbc 
plains.  Most  of  these  channels  are  dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
These  also  show  that  the  erosive  action  has  greatly  decreased  in  moden: 
times.  We  may  therefore  infer  that,  so  far  as  surface  forms  are  con- 
cerned, there  has  been  nothing  permanent  but  change;  that  theproces? 
of  degradation  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning  with  varied  degrees  of 
power,  and  that  it  is  going  on  now  continually,  but  with  greatly  dimin 
ished  force. 

In  describing  briefly  Plate  X,  we  may  commence  at  the  right  hand  or 
north  end  ;  we  see  in  the  distance  the  source  of  Monument  Creek  in  tit 
divide  which  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  from  that  of 
the  South  Platte.  The  coarse  sediments  of  the  Monument  Creek  grou,' 
usually  jut  up  against  the  granite  foot-hills  with  very  little  inclina 
tion,  as  if  the  elevation  had  been  very  slight  since  the  dejjosition  of  tbe 
Monument  Creek  beds.  In  the  foreground  near  the  pine  tree,  are  the 
blufils  of  Ligiiitic  sandstones,  which  overlook  the  valley  of  Monomen: 
Creek,  and  once  extended  across  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  moaDtalns 
At  n  is  West  Monument  Creek,  which,  with  its  numerous  branches,  ha^ 
carved  out  broad  valleys,  as  they  came  down  from  the  mountains. 
leaving,  either  in  groups  or  isolated  columns,  those  singular  forms  H- 
ured  in  the  annual  report  for  1873,  opposite  page  32,  and  on  tbL^ 
account  have  suggested  the  name  of  Monument  Park.  At  v  we  haT» 
the  isolated  castellated  columns  seen  in  the  heliotype  Plate  VII,  iQ 
Bulletin  No.  3.  About  midway  in  the  profile  atp,  are  Austin's  BluffSi 
a  part  of  the  coal  or  Lignitic  series,  dipping  northeast  at  an  aogl^ 
of  about  8^,  and  extending  off  to  the  northwest,  so  as  to  lap  on  to 
granite  foot-hills.  At  the  left-hand  corner,  a  portion  of  the  same  sai 
stones  seen  at  the  right-hand  corner  and  in  the  center  of  the  foregroui 
are  shown,  with  something  of  the  peculiar  style  of  weathering  of 
Monument  Park  sandstones.  The  layer  which  caps  the  column,  is 
iron-rust  colored  sandstone,  harder  and  less  yielding  than  the  porti( 
below.  The  oxide  of  iron  seems  to  have  cemented  the  grains 
sand  and  small  worn  pebbles  into  a  hard  rock.  Here  we  have  tbe  ]o^( 
beds  of  the  Lignitic  group,  and  nine  miles  east  of  Colorado  Springs,  nodi 
neath  these  sandstones,  are  thick  beds  of  coal,  amounting  in  the  aggrei 
to  20  feet  or  more.  In  the  valley  of  Monument  Creek,  f,  f,  the  Cretan 
clays  are  exposed  by  the  denudation  of  the  Lignitic  beds,  and  numei 
species  of  Ammonites^  Scaphites,  Inocerami^  &c.,  are  found.  These  coalj 
Lignitic  beds  once  extended  uninterruptedly  across  to  a  point  very  n< 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in  all  probability  were  connected  with 
coal-beds  at  Caiion  City,  on  the  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  i 
ftir  line,  southwest.  The  mesa,  k^ fc,  separates  Monument  Creek  from  Foi 
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liu  Creek,  and  is  nnderlaid  with  Upper  Gretaceoas  beds,  Kos.  4  an  d  5,  with, 
thick  coveriug  of  rather  coarse  drift.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  plateau, 
^•erlooking  the  plain  country  in  every  direction.  At  the  point  of  the 
lesa,  at  the  left  hand,  the  two  creeks  unite ;  only  Cretaceous  clays  of 
los.  4.  and  5  are  seen. 

The  Lignitic  beds  pass  very  soon  beneath  a  more  modern  group  of 
)cks,  which  in  the  annual  report  of  the  survey  for  1869  I  called  the 
[onument  Creek  group.  Korth  and  west  of  Colorado  Springs  are  a  num- 
er  of  extensive  coal-beds,  and  in  the  sandstones  above  and  below  a  con- 
iderable  variety  of  the  peculiar  fossil  plants  have  been  observed.  We 
mw  that  a  great  thickness  of  the  Lignitic  group  is  here  represented, 
Dd  in  following  the  valley  of  the  Monument  Greek  up  to  the  northward 
0  want  of  conformity  between  the  Lignitic  and  the  Monument  Creek 
roups  could  be  observed.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  on  the  <'di- 
ide^'  between  the  drainage  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  South  Platte 
livers  there  is  a  group  of  beds  of  quite  modern  date  entirely  distinct 
"om  the  Lignitic  group,  which  must  bear  the  name  of  Monument  Creek 
roup.  I  desire  here  to  correct  a  statement  in  Bulletin  Ko.  3,  page  210, 
lat  the  two  groups,  could  possibly  be  identical ;  also  to  correct  the  de- 
i^ription  of  Plate  YII,  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  more  modern  group. 
In  all  cases  where  I  have  observed  the  Lignitic  strata  near  the  base  of 
mountain  range,  they  have  partaken  fully  of  the  uplift,  and  incline  at 
igh  angles  usually  from  the  range,  but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
>r  the  modern  Tertiaries  to  jut  up  against  the  granites,  or  to  incline  at 
mall  angles,  from  5^  to  15^.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  pronounced 
ie  Monument  Creek  group,  in  1869,  Middle  Tertiary  or  Miocene,  and, 
Ithoagh  differing  in  lithological  character,  probably  contemporaneous 
ith  the  White  Siver  group  farther  to  the  northward,  and  holding  the 
ime  relations  to  the  mountain  ranges.  Professor  Cope,  in  the  annual  re- 
ort  for  1873,  page  430,  says  that  the  few  vertebrate  remains  which  he 
iscovered  in  this  group  show  conclusively  that  it  is  newer  than  the 
iocene.  We  know  but  little  of  this  modern  group  as  yet,  and  we  hope 
ereafter  to  secure  more  definite  evidence  of  its  age  as  well  as  its  rela: 
oDs  to  the  South  Park  basin  and  other  lake-basins  in  the  West. 
If  we  look  closely  under  the  mountains,  about  the  middle  of  the 
rofile,  we  shall  see  the  upturned  edges  of  the  sandstones  that  form 
portion  of  the  celebrated  "  Garden  of  the  Gods."  The  brick-red  sand- 
:ones  are  probably  better  shown  here  than  at  any  other  locality,  and 
le  nnique  forms  which  they  have  received  from  atmospheric  erosion 
are  earned  for  them  their  peculiar  appellation.  In  the  annual  report 
^r  1873,  opposite  page  200,  is  a  pictorial  and  anatomical  section,  which 
trikingly  illustrates  the  position  of  the  rocks  in  this  region.  It  will  aid 
^e  reader  mnch  in  understanding  this  profile  to  read  this  report.  To  the 
ft  of  y  there  is  a  ridge,  lapping  on  to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  elevated 
t  a  high  angle,  with  four  cone-shaped  points;  these  are  Silurian  lime- 
tones,  which  are  well  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Manitou,  near  the  source 
r  Fountain  Creek.  Above  this  point  the  Monument  Creek  group  juts  up 
gainst  the  granites,  concealing  all  the  formations  of  older  date.  The 
issons  taught  by  this  profile  are  much  the  same  as  those  so  well  shown 
B  the  preceding  plate,IX.  Themountains  seem  to  rise  abruptly  out  of  the 
lains,  as  if  the  vast  granitic  masses  had  pushed  their  way  up  vertically 
lirough  the  overlying  crust,  or  sedimentary  group  of  beds.  At  the  very 
ase  of  the  mountains,  for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  the  entire  group  of 
Hlimentary  beds  is  tipped  up  at  various  angles,  but  in  a  very  short 
istance  eastward  from  the  range  only  the  coal  group  is  seen  in  a  hori- 
)Qtal  position.    The  peculiar  forms,  both  in  the  mountains  and  the 
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plaiua,  have  been  represented  by  Mr.  Holmes  with  wonderfdl  aocaracy 
and  fidelity,  and  in  among  the  hi^h  peaks  are  the  nsaal  gorges  or  ca&oDs, 
and  all  the  proofs  of  terrific  erosion  in  past  times. 

An  important  fact,  however,  is  illnstrated  by  the  profile,  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  first  observed  by  me  in  1869  and  published  in  theanDoal 
report  of  that  year — that  is,  the  dying  out  of  the  mountain-ridges  in 
the  plains.  The  great  ranges  are  usually  composite  in  their  character, 
that  is,  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaUer  ranges.  Theae  minor  dim 
ions  may  be  continuous  for  long  distances  or  may  break  off  suddenly, 
and  form  some  other  ridge.  The  general  trend  of  the  aggregate  mass  of 
the  eastern  Bocky  Mountain  group  is  slightly  west  of  north,  and  in 
many  cases,  and  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  minor  ranges 
have  an  axial  trend  about  northwest  and  southeast.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  range,  the  smaller  ranges 
tend  to  die  out  in  the  plains.  So  that,  to  one  traveling  along  the  eastern 
base,  the  ends  of  these  smaller  ranges  or  ridges  present  a  sort  of  "» 
echelon^  appearance.  This  feature  is  much  more  clearly  ezx>osed  on  tbe 
Big  Thompson  Ore  ek  about  forty  miles  north  of  Denver.  Section  1, 
opposite  page  20  in  the  annual  report  of  the  survey  for  1873,  illns- 
trates  the  manner  in  which  these  ridges  die  out  in  the  plains  more 
clearly.  Cheyenne  Mountain,  at  hj  is  an  example  of  a  shoit  mountsiD 
range  ending  abruptly.  There  is  still  another  point  of  interest  which 
I  believe  to  be  capable  of  demonstration,  though  I  have  not  accamulated 
a  sufficient  number  of  observations  to  express  it  with  confidence.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  great  composite  ranges  of  mountains  have  grad- 
ually grown  to  their  present  size  by  additions  on  either  side ;  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  single  ridge  appeared  first,  as  a  nucleus,  and  that,  at  difi'erent 
periods  of  time,  minor  ridges  were  elevated  on  either  side  of  the  main 
ridge.  This  seems  to  be  quite  evident,  from  the  different  mineral  char 
acters  which  compose  the  Pike's  Peak  group.  This  seems  probable,  also* 
from  the  fact  that  at  one  point  the  red  beds,  which  are  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Jurassic,  appear  to  have  been  deposited  on  the  granites  after  they  had 
been  elevated  nearly  to  their  present  position,  while  in  many  other  in- 
stances the  ridges  have  been  lifted  up  after  the  deposition  of  the  Lignitic 
strata.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Fountain  Greek,  Mr.  Holmes  made 
some  very  interesting  sketches  and  studies,  which  tended  to  show  that 
these  red  beds  were  made  up  of  materials  taken  from  the  granites  in 
the  immediate  vicinity ;  that  the  red  beds  in  immediate  contact  vrith  the 
granites  are  made  of  rather  large  rounded  granitic  masses,  cemented 
with  sand,  that  the  coarse  conglomerate  soon  became  a  fine  padding- 
stone,  and  fine  sandstones,  as  we  gradually  move  eastward,  from  the  base 
of  the  granitic  ridge.  It  is  possible  that  the  great  Hocky  Mountain 
range  was  outlined  in  form,  far  back  in  tbe  past,  perhaps,  even  during 
the  Carboniferous  period,  though  it  received  vast  additions  during  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  epochs. 
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PLATE  IX. 

View  of  the  Colorado  or  Front  Range,  taken  from  a  point  near  Denver.  T 
profiles  on  this  plate  are  continuous ;  the  right-hand  end  of  the  upper  one  joint 
to  the  lefl-hand  end  of  the  lower  one. 
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PLATE  X. 

View  of  the  Pike's  Peak  Group,  taken  from  bluff  east  of  Moo u men t  Creek.     I 
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THE  TERTIARY  PHYSOPODA  OF  COLORADO. 


By  Samuel  H,  Bcudder. 


Some  years  ago  *  I  described  a  genus  of  fossil  Physopoda  from  the 
North  American  Tertiaries.  Since  then  I  have  found  other  species  among 
the  specimens  collected  by  .Prof.  William  Denton,  and  bring  together  in 
this  place  a  connected  account  of  all  of  them.  They  all  belong  to  the  Tere- 
brantia.  Species  ot  Physopoda  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  other 
places.  Thus,  Menge  has  described  three  species  from  the  Prussian 
amber,  and  Onstalet,  in  a  communication  before  the  Soci6t6  Philo- 
mathiqae  of  Paris  (still  I  believe  unpublished),  gave  the  characters  of 
several  species  from  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  addition  to  the  one  long  since 
described  by  Heer,  from  the  same  beds. 

Melanothrips  extincta,  nov.  sp. 

Head  small,  tapering;  the  only  appendages  visible  are  the  antennae  ; 
these  are  only  sufficiently  preserved  to  recognize  that  they  are  very 
long  and  slender,  longer  than  the  thorax.  The  thorax  is  rather  small, 
qusulrate;  wings  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  fringed  on  the  costal  bor- 
der as  in  Palceothvips  fossilis.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  only  eight 
joints,  but  is  very  long  and  very  tapering,  fusiform,  the  last  joint  pro- 
duced, as  usual  in  the  physopods ;  the  third  joint  is  the  broadest;  of 
the  wings  only  the  costal  boiler  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  longitudinal 
veins  can  be  seen ;  there  are  no  remains  of  legs.  Length  of  body,  2™^.2 ; 
of  antennse,  0"*^.8. ;  of  head,  0™°*.14. ;  of  thorax,  0°»".6. ;  of  abdomen, 
imm  5(5-  greatest  breadth  of  abdomen,  O^'^.S.  Chagrin  Valley,  Professor 
Denton. 

LITHADOTHRIPS,  nov.  gen.    (hMq^  Oplip). 

Allied  to  Melanothrips  Haliday.  The  head  is  large,  broad,  globose ; 
the  eyes  exceedingly  large,  globose,  each  occupying,  on  a  superior  view, 
fully  one-third  of  the  head ;  the  antennae  very  slender,  equal,  as  long  as 
the  thorax,  the  joints  eight  or  nine  in  number,  cylindrical,  equal, 
scarcely  enlarging  toward  their  tips.  The  prothorax  is  no  larger  than 
the  beady  of  equal  breadth  with  it,  the  whole  thorax  shaped  as  in  Pa- 
loeothrips.  Only  fragments  of  the  wings  remain,  sufficient  to  render  it 
prolKible  that  they  agree  well  with  the  character  of  the  group  to  which 
Melanothripa  and  JEolothrips  belong.  The  legs  resemble  those  of  Pa- 
laothrips^  but  are  slender  and  appear  to  be  rather  profusely  supplied 
with  hairs.  The  abdomen  differs  considerably  in  the  two  specimens 
referred  to  this  genus.  In  one  it  is  very  broadly  fusiform,  the  tip  a  little 
produced,  nine  joints  visible,  the  apical  furnished  with  a  few  hairs, 
and  bluntly  rounded  at  the  tip ;  the  other  has  the  sides  equal,  the  apex 
not  at  all  produced,  but  very  broadly  rounded,  only  seven  or  eight 
joints  vaguely  definable. 

*  Proc.  Bo8t.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xi,  p.  117;  Geol.  Mag.,  v,  p.  221. 
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LlTHABOTHKIPS  VETUSTA,  flOV,  «p. 

The  specimens,  both  of  which  represent  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
with  fragments  and  vague  impressions  of  the  members,  are  too  pooriy 
preserv^  to  add  anything  to  the  above  description  of  their  generic 
features  excepting  the  following  measurements :  First  specimen :  length 
of  body,  1™°.76;  of  antennae,  0™».6;  of  thorax,  0™».64;  of  abdomen, 
0*^.87 ;  breadth  of  head,  0"^.28 :  of  thorax,  0'«^.52 ;  of  abdomen,  0™».56; 
length  of  fore  femora,  0°*°».37 1 ;  breadth  of  same,  Qf^.U  ;  length  of  hind 
femora,  0°^.42 ;  breadth  of  same,  0°^ J.3.  Second  specimen :  length  of 
body,  1™».96;  of  antenna,  0°^.76;  of  thorax,  0»™.56;  of  abdomen, 
1°>°».10;  breadth  of  head,  0«»^.38 ;  of  thorax,  0°'».69  ;  of  abdomen,  (H»^.59. 
Fossil  Canon,  Professor  Denton. 

PAL^OTHBIPS  Scudder. 

This  genus,  hitherto  but  briefly  described,  is  allied  to  j^olotkrips 
Haliday.  The  head  is  small,  globose ;  eyes  rounded,  much  smaUer  than 
in  Lithadothrips ;  antennsB  slender,  fully  as  long  as  the  thorax,  not 
more  than  seven-jointed,  the  joints  cylindrical,  subequal.  Prothorax 
considerably  larger  than  the  head,  the  thorax,  as  a  whole,  very  large, 
stout,  and  tumid ;  fore  femora  veiy  stout,  scarcely  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad;  fore tibise  also  stout,  a  little  longer  than  the  femora; 
the  other  legs  are  moderately  stout,  long,  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen,  with  a  few  scattered  rather  short  spinous  hairs;  the  hind 
tarsi  three-jointed,  the  last  joint  smaller  than  the  others  and  all  to- 
gether two-sevenths  the  length  of  the  tibiae.  Fore  wings  unosuaUy 
broad,  broadest  apically,  where  their  breadth  more  than  equals  one- 
fourth  of  their  entire  length,  provided  with  two  longitudinal  veins,  divid- 
ing the  disk  into  three  nearly  equal  portions,  connected  in  the  middle 
by  a  cross- vein,  and  with  either  border  by  other  cross- veins  at  about  one- 
third  and  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  wing; 
the  wing  is  heavily  fringed,  especially  along  the  hind  border.  Hind 
wings  veinless,  nearly  as  long,  and,  at  the  tip,  nearly  as  broad  as  the  fore 
wings.  Abdomen  nine-jointed,  half  as  long  again  as  the  thorax,  rather 
tumid,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  produced  apically. 

Pal^dthrips  fossilis  Scudd.  ( loc.  cit) 

Head  small,  tapering  a  little  in  front,  where,  however,  it  is  broadly 
rounded.  The  antennae  are  certainly  seven-jointed,  and  none  of  the  api- 
cal joints  show  any  indication  of  being  connate,  the  last  joint  being  of 
the  same  length  as  the  two  preceding  it,  tapering  and  bluntly  pointed ; 
none  of  the  joints  show  any  enlargement  in  the  middle,  but  the  middle 
joints  are  slightly  larger  at  the  distal  extremity  than  at  the  base ;  they 
appear  to  be  destitute  of  hairs.  The  prothorax  is  subquadrate,  a  little 
broader  than  long,  with  rounded  sides;  the  fore  femora  are  unusually 
stout,  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  prothorax.  The  longitudinal  veins  of 
the  fore  wings  approach  each  other  somewhat  abruptly  in  the  middle, 
where  they  are  united  by  a  cross- vein ;  and,  at  the  tip  of  the  wing,  they 
curve  away  from  each  other ;  the  two  cross- veins  on  the  lower  third 
of  the  wing  are,  respectively,  slightly  further  from  the  base  of  the 
wing  than  the  corresponding  veins  of  the  upper  third  ;  the  fringe  on 
the  posterior  border  is  largest  near  the  tip  of  the  wing,  where  the  hairs 
are  about  three  times  as  long  as  those  on  the  costal  border.  The  first 
hind  tarsal-joint  is  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  cylindrical ;  the  second 
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>f  about  the  same  length,  bat  decidedly  broader  at  apex  than  at  base; 
he  apioal  joint  is  nearly  globalar,  smallest  at  base,  as  large  in  titie  mid- 
He  as  the  base  of  the  other  joints.  There  are  a  few  hairs  at  the  tip  of 
lie  abdomen,  and  a  few  short  ones  on  the  hind  tibiao ;  the  apical  ones 
»tonter  than  the  others,  resembling  spines;  bat  the  insect  appears  to 
bave  been  onasaally  destitute  of  hairs,  excepting  on  the  wings,  where 
lot  only  the  edges  bat  also  all  the  veins  are  fringed.  Length  of  body, 
L°^.6-.l"".8 ;  of  antenn»,  0™.58 ;  of  fore  femora,  0»».32 ;  breadth  of 
same,  0»»'.14;  length  of  fore  tibiae,  0™.32;  of  hind  femora,  0"^.38; 
i)readth  of  same,  0°^.ll ;  length  of  hind  tioisB,  0"^.42 ;  of  hind  tarsi, 
)^^^.12  J  of  fore  wings,  V^Ai  of  hind  wings,  1=^.27 ;  greatest  breadth 
of  fore  wings,  0^^.37 ;  lengtn  of  prothorax,  O'^^'.ie ;  breadth  of  same, 
\)mnx^2  ;  length  of  whole  thorax,  0°*°*.64 ;  of  abdomen,  0°»™.92 ;  greatest 
breadth  of  the  same,  0™".37.    Fossil  Canon,  Professor  Denton. 
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OUTLINES  OF  A  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  FALCONIDi!. 


By  Kobrrt  Kidgway. 


[Head  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  WashingtoD,  April,  1875.] 

Until  very  recently,  the  Birds  of  Prey  have  been  classified  entirely 
according  to  their  external  characters,  the  primary  division  being  into 
three  so-called  families,  as  follows:  (1)  Fk^^W^Ico,  or  valtares,  char- 
acterized by  their  naked  heads,  sluggish  habits,  and  filthy  food ;  (2) 
Falconidod^  or  fialcons,  hawks,  eagles,  and  other  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
distinguished  by  their  feathered  head  and  predatory  nature ;  and  (3) 
StriffidaSy  or  owls,  known  from  both  the  preceding  by  having  the  eyes 
directed  forward,  instead  of  laterally,  and  by  being  nocturnal. 

Notwithstanding  the  fin^t  that  occasional  genera  constituted  transi- 
tional forms  intermediate  between  two  ^^families'^,*  the  above  classifi- 
cation was  adopted  almost  universally  until  the  year  1867,  when  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  clearly  demonstratedt  that  the  so-called  family  VuUnridw 
bad  no  existence  in  fact,  it  being  an  unnatural  association  of  members 
of  two  very  distinct  families,  viz,  the  Catkartidce^  or  American  vultures, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  group  of  the  Faleonidce  (the  Old- World  vultures) 
on  the  other.  Besides  the  announcement  of  the  above  important  dis- 
covery. Professor  Huxley  also  proved  that  the  secretary  bird  [Serpenta- 
rius  r^tilivaru8)j  previously  included  among  the  FalconidWy  was  in  real- 
ity the  sole  representative  of  a  very  distinct  family,  which  he  named 
"  OypogeranidceP 

To  sum  up  the  important  results  of  Professor  Huxley's  studies  of  the 
osteology  of  the  raptorial  birds,  they  are  briefly  as  follows :  (1)  The  de- 
molition of  the  old  so-called  family  VulturidcB^  the  typical  members  of 
which  were  referred  to  the  Faleonidce  ;  (2)  the  recognition  of  a  separate 
family,  Cathariidce^  to  accommodate  the  aberrant  ones  ;  and  (3)  the  re- 
moval of  Serpeniariua  from  the  Faleonidce  and  its  establishment  as  a 
distinct  family,  *'^OypogeranidwP  The  families  of  diurnal  Rap  tores,  ac- 
cording to  Huxley's  views,  then  were  as  follows :  (1)  Cathartidce  (Amer- 
ican vultures) ;  (2)  Oypaetidm  {=Falconidce^  hawks,  &c.,  including  the 
Old-World  vultures) ;  aud  (3)  Oypogeranidce  (=S€rpentariidce^  the  secre- 
tary bird). 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  all  that  relates  to  the  principles 
of  a  natural  classification,  I  find  every  reason  for  adopting,  without 
hesitation,  Mr.  Huxley's  conclusions.  { 

*  Examples  of  these  perplexin)2^  ''  iutermediate  *'  forms  are  the  genera  Gypaetiu  and  Poiy- 
horus,  amonjif  the  Falconiate,  which  combine  "Tulturine  "  and  '^falconine  '*  characteristics 
of  habits  and  external  appearance ;  while  amon;;  the  Strisfida  the  genus  Surnia  is  strictly 
diurnal,  and  its  appearance  decidedly  hawk-like.  The  falconine  genas  Circus^  on  the  other 
};aod«  has  a  distinct  facial  ruff  and  other  characteristics  belonging  chiefly  to  the  owls. 
These  cases  were  very  embarrassing  to  the  followers  of  the  old  classification,  and  by  different 
authors  were  shifted  from  one  family  to  the  other. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  1867,  pp.  440,  443,  462,  465. 

1 1  cannot  follow,  however,  in  substituting  the  name  GypdBtida  for  the  old  term  Falconida^ 
which  in  its  former  signification  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  justify  its  continued  use 
a<3  the  proper  name  for  this  family  ;  the  term  Gypogeranida  is  equally  objectionable,  since 
Oifpogeranut  (Illiger,  1811)  is  antedated  by  Serpentarius  (Cuvier,  1798),  in  consequence 
of  which  Serpentariidtt  (Selya,  1842),  as  adopted  by  Gray  (Hand  List,  1869,  p.  38),  is 
preferable. 
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A  fifth  family,  the  Cariamidce^  or  Gariamas,  is  quite  nearly  related  to 
those  mentioned,  and  has  by  some  authors  been  even  included  among 
the  Falconidm  ;  but  the  dejir^ee  of  its  relationship  by  no  means  jastifies 
that  view  of  its  affinity.  The  families  StrigidWj  Falconidw^  Cathartiday 
Serpentariidcej  and  Cariamidas  may  possibly  be  eventually  combined  to 
form  an  order;  but  whether  this  association  would  be  a  natural  one  is  an 
undecided  question,  beyond  the  province  of  this  paper. 

Having  defined  the  limits  of  the  family  FalconidcBj  it  now  remains  to 
treat  of  this  alone ;  the  subdivisions  of  the  family  being  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

To  the  present  time,  the  Faleanidce  have  been  divided  into  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  so-called  ^<  subfamilies '\  the  number  varying  aocord- 
ing  to  the  author ;  those  founding  their  classification  on  purely  exter- 
nal characters  finding  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  great  many,  and  those 
relying  upon  the  anatomical  characters  carefully  avoiding  any  aub- 
division  at  all.* 

To  review  in  this  connection  all  the  classifications  of  the  family  which 
have  been  proposed  up  to  the  present  time  would  require  far  more  apace 
than  the  limits  of  this  memoir  will  allow ;  each  author,  while  following 
a  generally-recognized  plan,  having  his  own  peculiar  views  regarding 
certain  details  of  arrangement.  It  will,  therefore,  suffice  for  the  pres- 
ent to  give  a  mere  outline  of  this  generally-adopted  plan,  and  sapple- 
ment  it  by  the  modified  systems  of  our  latest  and  best  authorities. 

The  ^'  subfamilies"  usually  recognized  are  the  following :  (1)  ^'  Falco- 
ninw^y  (2)  "Jlf t7t?f mc  ",  (3)  '^Accipitrinw^j  (4)  ^'Cirdnce^j  (5)  ^'Buteonina^, 
(6)  ^^AquilincB^j  and  (7)  ^^ Polyborinw.^  Some  authors  add  "  Circcctina^ 
and  ^^PandioniniB^^ ;  while  previous  to  the  important  discovery,  made 
by  Professor  Huxley,  regarding  the  vultures  before  alluded  to,  this 
supposed  family  was  divided  into  the  so-called  subfamilies,  (1)  <<  Vuh 
turincB^y  (2) "  Oypince^^  (3)  ^^NeophroniTm'^y  (4)  ^^QypcLetina^^  and  (5)  "  G^ 
pokier {wiT/KxTy — some  authors  grouping  two  or  more  of  these  in  one, 
others  recognizing  all.  They  are  all,  of  course,  typical  FalconidiVy  thus 
making  a  total  of  fourteen  subfamilies  into  which  this  family  has  been 
divided,  when  there  are  in  reality  but  two. 

Mr.  George  Eobert  Gray,  in  his  '^Hand  List  of  Birds  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  "jt  divides  the  FalconidoB  into  seven  so-called  subfamilies, 
as  follows:  (1)  PolyhorincBj  Lajpb.,  1839  {=zPolyhori  of  the  Bubfiamily 
FalconincB);  (2)  ^^  ButeonincBy  Swains.,  1837";  (3)  "iigttiftiwp.  Swains., 
1837  ^}  (including  Pandion !) ;  (4)  ''Faloonince,  Swains.,  1837"  (including 
Harp<igii8l)}  (5)  "  ilf iWiwc,  BoNAP.,  1838 " ;  (6)  "AccipitrtiMP,  Swains^ 
1837"  (including  Herpetotheres  and  Mierasturj  both  groups  of  the  sub- 
family FalconiikB)  and  (7)  "  CiroiruBj  Bp." 

Messrs.  Philip  Lutley  Sclater  and  Osbert  Salvin,  in  their  "  Xomencla- 
tor  Avium  Neotropicalium^y1(.  divide  the  American  members  of  the  fam- 
ily into  the  following  "subfamilies":  (1)  ^^Pandionifue^y  (2)  ^^Circimt", 
(3)  ^'Buteonince^,  {4.)  ^^Accipitnnw^j  (5)  "JVifcommc,"  (6)  ^'Milvincc^,  (Tj 
^^MerpetotherincB^y  and  (8)  ^^PolyhorinceP 

Mr.  B.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  in  his  recently-published  great- work  npon 
the  diurnal  ^^Acdpitre^^y^  employs  a  singularly inconsistentclassificatioD, 

*ThiB  has,  perhaps,  been  mainly  due,  not  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  sufficiently  good  char- 
acters, but  to  the  tact  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  so  opposed  to  views  long^  e^tab- 
lished  by  usage. 

t  London,  1869,  (vol.  I). 

X  London,  1873,  pp.  118-12.3. 

$  Catalogue  of  the  Accipitres,  or  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.     London,  July,  1674. 
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which  can  only  be  considered  a  decided  retrograde  from,  instead  of  an 
improvement  upon,  the  better  classitications  which  preceded  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  genus  Pandion  is  made  to  form  a  "suborder" — Fandiones! 
This  would  not  be  so  bad,  all  thino^s  considered,  were  it  not  that  the 
^enn^  Polioaetus  is  included  in  this  so-called  "suborder",  the  latter 
bein^  a  very  near  relative,  probably  a  subgenus,  of  Haliaetusj  one  of 
the  group  Buteones  of  the  subfamily  ButeoniiMB,  and  not  at  all  allied  to 
Fandion  (group  Pandiones  of  Buteonitue),  though  it  represents  that  genus 
in  its  group ;  that  is,  is  analogous,  but  not  affined  to  it.  In  the  next 
place,  Serpentarius  (=  family  S&rpentariidce)  and  Oariama  (=  family 
CariamidcB)  are  placed  in  the  "subfamily"  Polyborincel  The  subfami- 
lies which  Mr.  Sharpe  recognizes  are  the  following :  (1)  PolyborincBj  (2) 
AccipiirincBy  (3) But€onincB^{4t)  Aquilince^  and  (5)  Falconince. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  distinguishing  between  evidences  of  affinity  and  those  of  mere  anal- 
ogy in  the  birds  of  this  family.  Certain  types  of  teleologioal  modifi- 
cations are  repeated  in  members  of  different  subfamilies,  and  in  difierent 
groups  of  one  snbfamily,  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that,  if  we  were 
to  follow  external  appearance  only,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  place 
them  near  together  in  a  systematic  arrangement.  This  is  what  has 
led  to  such  confusion  and  such  utterly  unsatisfactory  results  as  have 
c!haracterized  most  attempts  at  a  natural  classification.  Among  the 
more  prominent  instances  of  analogy  between  members  of  different 
groups  or  subfamilies,  or  even  different  families,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  The  family  Cathartidw  is  reproduced  in  the  vultures  of  the 
Old  World  (vultnrine  series,  group  Buteones^  subfamily  Buteonince,  fam- 
ily FalcanidcjB) ;  the  QypogeranidcB  and  CariamidcB^  in  a  less  degree,  by 
Polyhoroides  and  Oeranospiziaa  (Buteanes)]  the  Strigidoe^  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  by  Circus  {Buieones^  Buieonince)^  Micrastur  (Micra^tureSj  Fal- 
conin<€%  and  Pandion  {PandioneSj  Buteonince).*  The  Falcones  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Buteonince  by  leUnia  and  Harpa^'oa  (Buteones)'^  also 
hyBasM{Peme8))  oneof  %\LQPolybori(Ilrycter)hy  Roatrhamua  {Buteones)] 
the  Micrastures  are  repeated  in  the  genera  Circus  and  Nisus  t  {Buteones), 
and  Herpetotheres  very  nearly  imitated  by  Circaetus  (Buteones),  Taking 
the  Buteoninw  alone,  the  Pandiones  are  mimicked  by  certain  Haliaeti 
(Buteones)  ]  Certain  Pernes  {Flanoides)  by  Milvus  and  NaucUrus  [Buteones) ; 
and  others  of  the  same  group  {Baza  and  Aviceda)  by  Harpagus  and 
Ictinia, 

In  three  widely-distinct  "  series  "  of  genera  in  the  group  Buteones,  we 
find  a  very  peculiar  type  of  modification,  viz,  the  excessive  abbreviation 
of  the  outer  toe.  This  occurs  only  in  Heteropus  (an  "aquiline "form, 
with  densely-feathered  tarsus),  Polyhoroides  {e,  long-legged  terrestrial 
form,  with  reticulated  tarsus),  and  Oeranorpozias  (similar  to  the  last,  but 
with  scntelate  tarsus) ;  these  latter  two  differ  from  the  first  in  being 
of  terrestrial  habits,  and  in  a  very  remarkable  teleological  modification 
of  the  tibio-tarsal  joint,  whereby  it  can  be  bent  with  ease  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  expresses  the  equivalents  of  the 
two  subfamilies  and  several  groups,  adopted  in  this  memoir  in  the 
numerous  "  subfamilies,"  or  "  families  "  of  leading  authorities,  and  suc- 

*  Ctretiff  resembles  the  owls  merely  in  the  possession  of  a  distinct  facial  nilT  and  larg^  ear- 
apertnre;  Micrastur^^  in  the  same  respects,  and  also  in  decomposed  downy  edges  to  the 
inner  webs  of  the  primaries,  the  rounded,  concave  wing,  as  well  as  in  the  dimorphic  plum- 
s' of  some  of  the  species  (*'mfescent"  and  '*  gray  *'  "phases");  Pandion,  in  having 
the  outer  toe  reversible  and  in  lacking  after-shafts  to  the  feathers. 

t  In  general  form,  Micrastur  exactly  repeats  the  genns  NisuSt  and  has,  besides,  the  facial 
luff  of  the  genus  Circus. 
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ceeding  it  a  series  of  diagnoses  ezplainiDg  the  reasous  which  jostilj 
sach  a  classiflcation  :* 


a 

00 

RinOWAY. 

SHABPE. 

SCL.  &  Salv. 

SUffDEVALL  * 

(••6roi{p#.") 

CSubfamilie*.**) 

C^SubfamUieM.'') 

{"Fmnlies.") 

Falcones. 

FalconlDJB. 

FalconlDC 

FalcoslojB. 

PolyborL 

Folyborioaa. 

Polyborion. 

PoIyboriiiA. 

Micraituies. 

AcelpMrinc  (pt). 

Acelpltriaas  (pt). 

(3iroaetiD»  (pt.>. 

•3 

Herpetotheren. 

AqolllDS  (pt.K 

HerpetotherlDc 

Clrea€tJs«  (pt.). 

r 

PandlonoB. 

Paadloa««.  * 

PandlonlosB. 

CireaetliMi  (pt.). 

» 

(  AauUixia  (pt.). 
<FiUconiniB  (pt.), 
(  Mtlvloie  (pt). 

6 

Pernei. 

Mttviss  (pt). 

CireaStliMB  (pt.). 

s 

|> 

Acclpltiios  (pt.), 
Bntefininn  (pt), 

rPaloonlD*  tetj, 
1  MiWtoiB  (ptT), 
1  ClreiDM. 
(. Aecipltriiue  (pt). 

ClreaBtlns  (pt.). 

n 

Bttteonoii. 

i  AquUioa  (pt.), 

AqaUiiia  (pt). 

Falconina  (pt.), 
Vnltarldas  (pt.). 

•9?JS^ 

HaUaVtUBja  (pC). 

*  FSrnyad  anordaiog  ar  DagroTfofflama  (Dinporitto  nova  Aedpitrnm  Hemerohafpagomia).    Ofenlgt  af 

KoDgl.  VtftPDvkapii  AkiidemitrniiFordbaiidliiigar  1674.  No.  2.   Stockholm. 
•"Suborder." 

« 

A. — Scapular  process  of  the  coracoid  produced  forward  so  as  to  meet 
the  claviclct  Nasal  bones  almost  completely  ossified,  the  nostril 
being  a  small,  usually  circular,  opening,  with  a  conspicuous,  usnallT 
central,bony  tubercle.J  Inferior  surface  of  the  supramaxillary  with 
a  prominent  median  angular  ridge.  Superciliary  process  of  the 
lachrymal  consisting  of  a  single  piece.§.'.  ..Subfamily  Falconinct, 

B. — Scapular  i)rocess  of  the  coracoid  not  produced  forward,  but  separated 
from  the  clavicle  by  a  wide  iuterval.||  Nasal  bones  very  incom- 
pletely ossified,  the  nostrils  large,  without  bony  tubercle,  and 
frequently  with  an  incomplete  septum.  Inferior  surface  of  the 
supramaxillary  without  median  ridge.tl  Superciliary  process  of 
the  lachrymal  usually  consisting  of  two  pieces,  joined  by  a  cartil- 
aginous hinge.** Subfamily  Buteonina, 


*  It  is  proper  to  explain  here  that  the  key  to  the  leading  character  was  famished  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  the  paper  before  lef erred  to  (p.  464),  in  the  following  words :  **  The  scap- 
ular process  of  the  coracoid  sometimes  is  *  [  **  e.^.,  in  the  Falcons  proper,  and  ia  PiAj^^nus'^ 
and  sometimes  is  not  produced  to  the  claricle** — having  reference  to  tne  family  FaUamida. 
Following  up  this  clew  by  examining  the  coracoid  apparatus  of  every  genas  available,  I  was 
surprised  to  nnd  it  to  be  a  character  which  separated  trenchantly  not  only  the  "Falcons 
proper"  (—Falcones)  and  PolyboruSj  but  also  all  the  genera  related  to  the  latter,  besides  JIfi- 
crattur  and  Herpetotkeresj  from  all  other  FaUonida, 

tSee  Plate  XI,  Figs.  1-4. 

X  Except  in  Micraatur,    (See  Plate  XII,  Fig.  4. ) 

$  See  Plate  XIII,  Figs.  1-4. 

U  See  Plate  XI,  Figs.  5-U. 

H  In  Fig.  6,  Plate  XII,  the  tomium  of  the  supramaxillary  is  so  deeply  sinuated  «s  to 
allow  the  middle  portion  of  the  under  surface  to  be  seen  from  the  side ;  but  this  has  no  anal- 
ogy to  the  raiatd  median  ridge  of  the  fa  leonine  forms. 

**  The  exceptions  are  the  Pandione*  {Pandion)  and  Pemes  (ElanndeB,  Cymindis,  ifesvHH* 
nust  AvicedUt  Baza,  &c,\  in  which  this  bone  much  resembles  that  of  the  PoU^orL  as  2iown 
in  Figs.  6  and  7,  Plate  XIII. 
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Subfamily  EALGONINiB. 

The  term  FalcanifUB  has  been  restricted  in  most  previous  arrange- 
ments to  the  true  falcons  (=Falcon€8  of  the  present  system),  bnt  in  view 
of  its  being  a  subfamily-name  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  it  cover  all 
the  forms  ^ed  to  these  by  sabfamily-characters ;  hence  the  wider  sig- 
nification given  it  here. 

The  subfamily  Falconince  is  composed  of  four  well-defined  groups, 
the  FdlconeSj  Polyborij  MicrastureSj  and  Herpetotheres^  which  are  distin- 
guished as  follows : 

A« — ^Posterior  toe  abbreviated,  very  much  shorter  than  the  lateral  pair ; 
tarsi  and  toes  covered  with  small  hexagonal  scales,  larger  in 
front. 

a.  Nostril  a  small,  round,  or  oblique  opening,  with  a  bony  rimmed 

margin  and  central  tubercle.  (Plate  XII,  Figs.  1-3.) 
1.  Superior  tomium  with  a  conspicuous  tooth,  and  inferior 
tomium  with  a  corresponding  notch.  (Plate  XII,  Fig.  2, 
and  Plate  XV,  Fig.  1.)  Superciliary  process  of  the  lach- 
rymal elongated,  narrow,  reaching  nearly  across  the  orbit. 
(PI.  XIU,  Fig.  2.)  Posterior  margin  of  the  sternum  nearly 
even,  with  a  pair  of  large  oval  foramina.  One  or  two 
outer  primaries  with  their  inner  webs  emarginated  near 
their  tips.  (Plate  XYII,  Figs.  1  and  2.) .  .Group  1,  FaUxmea. 
2.  Tomia  without  tooth  or  notch.* 

Snx>erciliary  process  of  the  lachrymal  abbreviated,  reaching 
only  half-way  across  the  orbit.  (Plate  XIII,  Fig.  1.)  Pos- 
terior margin  of  the  sternum  with  a  pair  of  deep  indenta- 
tions. Three  or  more  outer  primaries  with  their  inner 
webs  sinnated  near  the  middle  portion.  (Plate  XYII, 
Figs.  3  and  4.) Group  2,  Poiyhork 

b.  Nostril  a  large  opening  without  bony-rimmed  margin  or  oentral 

tubercle.    (Plate  XII,  Fig.  4.) 

3.  Superciliary  process  of  the  lachrymal  elongated,  broad,  ex- 

tending nearly  across  the  orbit.  (Plate  XIII,  Fig.  4.) 
Tomia  without  tooth  or  notch.  (Plate  XII,  Fig.  4,  and 
Plate  XIY,  Fig.  2.)  Posterior  margin  of  the  sternum  as  in 
Falcones.  Four  or  more  outer  primaries  with  inner  webs 
sinuated  near  the  middle  portion . .  .Group  3,  Micrastures. 
B. — Posterior  toe  elongated,  almost  equal  to  the  lateral  pair.  Tarsi  and 
toes  covered  uniformly  with  thin,  rough,  imbricated  scales. 

4.  Tomia  without  tooth  or  notch.    (Plate  XII,  Fig.  3,  and  Plate 

XIY,  Fig.  1.)  Nostril  as  in  Faleones  and  PolyhorL  Su- 
perciliary process  of  the  lachrymal  elongated,  very  broad, 
reaching  nearly  across  the  orbit.  (Plate  XIII,  Pig.  3.) 
Posterior  margin  of  the  sternum  nearly  even,  entire,  and 
without  foramina.  Primaries  as  in  Polybori  and  Micraa- 
lures Group  4,  Herpetotherea. 

The  pterylography  of  the  members  of  this  subfamily  affords  some 
revy  important  diagnostic  characters.  From  the  descriptions  given 
by  Nitzscht  (pp.  55-57),  the  following  arrangement  may  be  tabulated, 

*  Though  faint  iodications  of  these  are  observable  in  some  fpenera  ( MUvago  and  Phateo' 
ictnas  (see  Plate  XV,  Fig.  3)  in  tlie  homy  sheath,  they  eaunot  be  dete<^  in  the  bone  of 
iie  biU.    (See  Plate  XU,  Fig.  1.) 

t  Nitzseh's  Pterylofcraphy,  translated  from  the  Gtorman,  edited  by  Philip  Latley  Sclater, 
i£.  A.,  Pb.  D.,F.  R.  8.,  secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  London :  Published 
or  the  Bay  Society,  by  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly.    1667.    pp.  118,  ppl.  10. 


PLATE  XL 

CORACOID  APPARATUS. 
(All  natural  size,) 

Fig.    1.  Falco  anatuin. 

2.  Ibycter  americanas. 

3.  Micrastar  semitorquatas. 

4.  Herpetotheres  cachinnans. 

5.  Pandion  carolinenBis. 

6.  Elanoides  forficatus. 

7.  Elanas  leacnras. 

8.  Iciinia  mississippiensis. 

9.  RostrhamuB  sociabilis. 

10.  Buteo  borealis. 

11.  Aquila  canadensis. 

[a.  Anterior  process  of  the  coracoid. 
6.   Basal  process  of  the  scapula, 
e.    Scapular  process  of  the  coracoid.] 
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PLATE  XIL 

SDPRAMAXILLAST  AND  NASAL  BONES. 

m 

{NatwraX  aice.) 

Flo.  1.  Phaloobanna  anBtralis. 

2.  Faloo  anatnm. 

3.  Herpetotheres  oaohinnans. 

4.  MiorastoT  BomitorqnAtas. 

5.  Pandion  oarolinensis. 

6.  lotinia  mlaslBBippiexisiB. 

7.  Antenor  harrisi. 

8.  HarpagoB  bldentatas. 

[a.  Bony  tubercle  of  tbe  nostrU. 
h.  Median  ridge  of  the  flupramaxillary.l 
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PLATE  XIIL 

SUPERCILIARY  PROCESS  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL. 

{Natural  $ize.) 

Fio.  1.  Phalcobienas  anstralis. 

2.  Faloo  anatmn. 

3.  Herpetotheres  cachiimanB. 

4.  Mioraatnr  semitorqaatos. 

5.  Antenor  harrlBL 

6.  Pandion  caTolinensiB. 

7.  Elanoides  forfioatoB. 

8.  HarpagnB  bidentatns. 

[a.  Superciliary  process  of  the  lachrymal. 
b.  Accessory  piece.] 
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PLATE  XIV. 

(Natural  Hfe.) 

Fia.  1.  Heipetotheres  caohinnans. 
2.  Miorastor  Bemitorqaatas. 


PLATE  XIV. 

(Katural  five.) 

Fio.  1.  Hetpetotheies  caohinnans. 
2.  BiiciMtor  Bemitorqaatos. 


PLATE  XV. 

{Natural  Hmc.) 

Fio.  1.  Hieracidea  berigora. 
2.  Milvago  cbimaogo. 


PLATE  XVI. 

{Natural  awe.) 

J*iG.  1.  Hieraoidea  berigora. 
3.  liilvftgo  ohimango. 


PLATE  XVII. 

(One-kalf  natural  size.) 

Fig.  1.  Falco  surantios. 

2.  Hieracidea  borigora. 

3.  Milvago  chimango. 

4.  Phalcobsenos  megalopterus. 


PLATE  XVIII. 

(Natural  Hm.) 

Fig.  1.  Ibyoter  amerioanas. 
2.  Ibyoter  (DaptrinB)  ftter. 


^  REVIEW  OF  THE  FOSSIL  FLORA  OK  NORTH  AMERICA; 


HY  LEO  LESQUKREUX. 


For  years,  the  explorations  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydeii  ia  the  Rocky  Mouut- 
ain  regions,  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  have  awakened  a  deep  and  general  interest  by  the  remarkable 
natural  phenomena  which  they  have  broyight  to  light.  Not  only  have 
these  explorations  penetrated  into  unknown  regions,  tracing  out  broad 
areas,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  fully  realized,  and  the  discovery 
of  which  has  been  recorded  as  of  as  great  moment  as  any  of  those 
made  at  our  time :  not  only  have  they  reported  ureat  valleys  in  the 
midde  of  the  mountains;  parks  prepared  by  their  fertility  for  a  future 
population;  rich  mining-districts  abounding  in  precious  minerals;  won- 
ders of  nature  also,  like  the  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone,  rivaling  in 
splendor  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  world :  but  they  have  opened  to 
science  new  fields  of  researches,  where  American  naturalists  have  found, 
treasures  of  fossil  remains,  a  world  of  unknown  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  enrich  beyond  expectation  the  annals  of  science  of  this 
country.  The  discoveries  of  remains  of  huge  saurians  and  of  mam- 
mifers,  of  deposits  of  rocks  composed  of  shells  of  remarkable  kinds, 
have  been  already  recorded  at  different  times,  and  even  telegraphed 
through  the  country  on  account  of  their  importance. 

The  great  Lignitic  coalfields  also,  extending  along  the  base  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  in  the  whole  width  of  the  United  States  Territories, 
from  New  Mexico  to  Oregon,  were  scarcely  known  before  the  explora- 
tions of  Dr.  Hayden,  who  defined  their  outlines  and  areas,  and  recorded 
the  multiplicity  and  richness  of  their  deposits  of  coal.  The  Lignitic  is 
for  the  West  what  the  great  Appalachian  coal-region  is  for  the  East,  but 
more  valuable  still,  perhaps,  lor  the  commonwealth,  as  without  these 
deposits  of  combustible  mineral  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  and  the 
great  western  plains  at  their  base,  would  be  uninhabitable. 

A  special  branch  of  the  researches  pursued  by  Dr.  Hayden's  explo- 
rations relates  to  vegetable  paleontology.  Collections  of  fossil  plants 
Lave  been  extensively  made  under  his  direction,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  determination  of  the  geological  age  of  the  Lignitic  formations 
and  of  the  Cretaceous  .Dakota  group  of  Kansas.  It  is  on  this  subject  of 
vegetable  paleontology  that  this  article  is  written.  I  do  not  propose, 
however,  to  give  herewith  a  description,  nor  even  an  enumeration,  of 
the  species  of  fossil  plants  which  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayden  ;  but 
to  go  through  au  abridged  review  of  what  is  known  as  yet  of  the  North 
American  fossil  flora,  marking  some  of  its  essential  characters  at  ditfer- 
ent  periods,  pointing  out  some  of  the  results  that  have  been  already 
obtained  by  the  application  of  vegetable  paleontology  to  physical  and 
geological  science,  and  what  we  may  expect  from  it  when  the  field, 
scarcely  opened,  is  explored  with  more  interest  and  more  exhaustive 
researches. 
A  brief  history  of  our  North  American  flora,  in  regard  to  the  origin 

"Thi*  article  was  origiDally  prepared,  at  my  request,  for  the  Penn  Montbly,  at  Phila- 
fl<'Il>bia.  So  much  value  has  been  attached  to  the  esnay  that  it  seemed  to  me  desirable 
that  it  should  have  a  wider  circulatioD  among  scieutifio  men.  I  therefore  requested  the 
inthor  to  revise  it  for  the  Bulletin,  and  it  ia  here  reprinted  with  many  important 
*<l«lition8.  F.  V.  H. 

No.  r — v 
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of  8ome  of  onr  more  valaable  and  iJ^enerally-kDown  species  of  trees,  ao^ 
to  tbe  preponderance  and  the  facies  of  their  families  at  different  timei^. 
may  prove  of  general  interest,  and  be  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  doe» 
not  require  for  its  comprehension  any  pecnliar  acquaintance  with  botasi 
cat  science.  The  few  details  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  tb^ 
whole  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words. 

The  great  primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  they  are  geo^ 
erally  admitted  now,  are :  Ist.  The  Thallogens,  plants  with  merecelloiv 
tissue,  like  the  Algie  or  Sea- Weeds,  the  Lichens,  the  Fungi.  2d.  T^ 
AcrogenSj  flowerless  plants,  like  the  former,  but  composed  of  awoodj 
tissue  and  of  vessels.  To  this  class  belong  the  Ferns,  known  by  eveiy- 
body ;  the  Lycopods  or  Club-Mosses,  the  Equiseta,  generally  named 
Horsetail.  3d.  The  Gy  mnosperms,  or  Gone-bearing  plants,  like  the  Coni- 
fers  and  the  Cycadecc,  4th.  The  EndogenSj  or  Monocotyledonoas  plaats. 
which  grow  and  increase  from  the  inside,  like  the  Palms,  the  Grasses. 
the  Lilies,  etc.  6th.  The  Exogenx^  or  Dicotyledons^  whose  representative 
mostly  compose  our  present  arborescent  vegetation. 

In  regard  to  their  character,  these  classes  are  generally  admitted  as 
of  a  gradually  more  complex  and  complete  organization  in  asceDdioi! 
from  the  lowest  division,  the  Thallogen ;  and  it  is  also  a  well-establiabed 
.opinion  that,  in  the  geological  succession  of  their  representatives^  tbe 
plants  of  the  lowest  order  appeared  first,  and  were  followed  by  8i)ecie? 
of  the  other  divisions,  in  the  succession  indicated  above.  Tbe  facu, 
however,  in  support  of  this  assertion  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertaioetl- 

The  original  or  first  crust  of  the  earth's  surface  is  composed  of  ciysta! 
line  rocks,  metamorphic  or  changed  by  fire,  where  no  forms  of  or^ni^^ 
bodies  can  l>e  recognized.  Vegetable  life,  however,  seems  manifest^ii 
in  these  primitive  rocks  by  deposits  of  graphite,  a  metamorphic  «n 
bonaceous  substance,  whose  origin,  like  that  of  all  the  other  combustible 
minerals  of  this  world,  is  attributable  to  the  plants,  and  to  animals  al;^* 
of  which  carbon  is  a  compound.  The  Algae  of  the  simplest  Btructnre 
consist  of  single  isolated  cells ;  like  the  IMatomacew  and  Desm\^^\ 
which  are  the  smallest  vegetables  known,  and  which,  simple  as  tbev 
are,  represent,  however,  most  beautiful  and  innumerable  forms,  apprw^i 
able  only  by  microscopical  investigation.  These  kinds  of  Algff  ^^^^ 
everywhere,  in  the  hottest  springs  and  the  snow  of  the  glaciers,  on  sand 
or  mud,  on  every  kind  of  substance;  they  multiply  rapidly  and  in  enor 
mous  proportions.  In  some  localities,  the  water  of  the  sea  is  colored  to 
a  depth  of  many  feet,  and  over  a  surface  of  wide  extent,  by  the  presencr 
of  the  Diatofnaoece  ;  plants  so  minute  in  size  that  a  million  of  tbem  m^f 
live  in  a  drop  of  water.  The  peculiar  nature  of  these  unicellular  plan^j 
confirms  the  idea  that  they  have  appeared  with  the  first  consolidated 
strata  of  the  globe. 

To  their  life,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  deposits  of  bitumen  orcarbi>3' 
as  represented  by  graphite  in  the  primitive  rocks,  is  probably  due.  Tbe 
temperature  of  these  rocks,  originally  in  a  state  of  fusion,  has  been  coji 
sidered  as  an  objection  to  this  opinion.  But  even  at  the  present  epooli' 
Algae,  of  a  higher  degree  of  organism,  fill,  by  their  thread-like  filaments- 
basins  of  thermal  water  whose  temperature  reaches  100^  C,  as  in  ^ 
Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  or  in  the  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Immediately  above  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  from  the  beginning  oi 
the  stratified  deposits  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  whose  substance  has  \^^ 
derived  from  the  disintegration  and  the  removal  of  primitive  material^^ 
vegetable  fossil  remains  are  recognizable. 

They  represent  marine  plants,  of  course,  mostly  of  indefinite  form*- 
like  crushed  bandies  of  filaments,  whose  contours  are  obliterated  iu  > 
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^]ack  carbonaceoas  or  bitamiDOus  mass.  In  passing  higher  np,  in  beds 
)f  the  same  period,  the  forms  become  more  distinct  and  less  disfigured 
}y  compression,  but  mostly  remain  simple,  however,  like  narrow,  cylin- 
Irical,  rigid,  or  flexnons  stems,  without  branches  and  with  smooth  sar- 
iaces.  These  characters  seem  to  indicate  a  simple  structure  of  the  Algae 
»y  juxtaposition  of  elongated  cells  joined  by  their  ends,  as  are  now  the 
hread-like  lilaments  of  the  thermal  springs'.  In  ascending  still  higher 
-to  the  Upper  Silurian — ^these  fncoids  appear  more  diversified :  they  bear 
tranches ;  their  surface  is  wrinkled  or  striated  in  many  ways ;  and  their 
characters  being  thus  more  distinct  and  multiplied,  they  are  open  to 
inalysis  and  to  classification.  Already  a  number  of  them  have  been 
lescribed  from  these  strata.  At  the  same  time,  the  fossil  remains  in- 
rease  in  number  to  such  a  degi*ee  that  strata  of  shale  or  of  limestone 
teem,  locally,  to  be  a  compound  of  fragments  of  sea-weeds.  As  these 
)etrified  plants  apparently  represent  only  the  easily-preserved  species, 
hose  of  a  coriaceous  hard  tissue,  the  profusion  of  their  remains  may  give 
m  idea  of  the  exuberance  of  the  marine  flora  during  the  more  ancient 
)eriods  of  our  earth.  It  was  evidently  still  greater  than  at  the  present 
ime,  though  the  activity  of  this  vegetation  is  now  manifested  to  a  high 
iegree  by  the  heaps  of  the  bladder-weed  and  other  species  along  our 
ihores,  as  also  in  mid-ocean  by  banks  of  the  floating  SargasBum^  covering 
housands  of  square  miles,  and  thick  enough  to  impede  or  almost  stop 
;he  progress  of  ships.  The  fncoids  of  old,  some  of  which  were  ot  great 
uze,  though  composed  only  of  vascular  tissue  and  without  woody  fibers, 
foreshadowed  the  appearance  of  the  coal-plants,  to  which  they  already  did 
)lay  in  the  economy  of  nature  a  somewhat  analogous  part.  From  their 
lecomposition  have  resulted  the  deposits  of  bitumen,  or  mineral  oil, 
i^hich  man's  ingenuity  uses  now  to  an  advantage  not  equal  indeed,  but 
3omi>arable,  to  that  which  he  derives  from  the  coal. 

The  remains  of  sea-weeds  do  not  give  any  indication  of  the  tempera- 
:ure  or  the  atmospheric  circumstances  governing  our  globe  during 
:bat  long  Silurian  period  when  water  covered  most  of  the  surface  of 
:be  earth,  either  in  a  condensed  form  as  fluid,  or  as  vapor.  The  tem- 
;>eratnre  of  the  sea  was  of  a  higher  degree,  evidently,  than  it  is  at  the 
[)re8ent  time  even  under  the  influence  of  tropical  heat.  The  simple 
structure  of  the  sea-weeds  and  their  cylindrical  form  seem  to  indicate 
this  physical  fact  by  the  coincidence,  remarked  above,  of  confervoid 
[)lants  of  simple  and  analogous  conformation  found  now  in  the  hottest 
thermal  water.  In  the  whole  thickness  of  the  rocks  formed  during  this 
long  period,  which  in  some  countries,  as  in  England,  attain  a  thickness 
of  60,000  feet,  no  traces  of  land-plants  had  been  previously  observed. 
A  few  cylindrical  branches,  or  impressions  of  branches  upon  clay,  bear- 
ing upon  their  surface  rhomboidal  scars  disposed  in  spirals  around  the 
stem  like  those  of  Lepidodendrouj  were  lately  discovered  in  the  Ciucin- 
trnti  group  of  the  Middle  Silurian.  As  they  were  found  associated  in 
the  same  strata  with  fragments  of  fucoids  and  deep  marine  mollusks,  their 
relation  was  considered  as  being  rather  with  peculiar  forms  of  Algse. 
More  recently,  however,  fossil  remains  of  two  species  of  vegetables, 
positively  recognized  as  land-plants,  have  been  found  in  the  Silurian 
formation  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  of  Michigan,  and  attest  the 
existence  of  land  plants,  and,  consequently,  animal  life  also,  in  the 
Silurian  period,  a  fact  which  till  now  had  remained  uncertain.  The 
presence  of  land-plants  in  strata  of  a  lower  formation — that  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group — becomes  less  improbable  by  this  discovery. 

In  the  whole  thickness  of  the  following  period,  the  Devonian,  the 
marine  vegetation  is  still  predominant,  as  testified  by  fucoidal  remains 
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profusely  imbedded  in  tbe  rocks,  and  by  the  most  numerons  and  ncbe>: 
deposits  of  bitnmen  discovered,  as  yet,  by  human  agency.  The  forms  nt 
ognized  in  the  fossil  remains  indicate  a  more  diversified  kind  of  vegeu 
tion,  and  a  more  complex  and  more  perfect  structure.  Some  of  tbtfSi 
have  already  characters  which  seem  identical  with  those  of  more  re<^t> 
fossil  species,  and  even  closely  allied  to  some  of  our  time.  This  corrt 
lation  is  explainable  in  two  ways :  First,  in  supposing  that,  as  veget^ 
bles  have  characters  in  accordance  with  the  surroundings  wherein  tb<> 
live,  marine  plants  vary  esi)ecially  according  to  depth  and  pre^ssure,  !<• 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  also  to  its  proportion  of  saline  or 
other  mineral  elements.  All  these  agents  are  not  subject  to  modit 
cations  either  as  distinct  or  as  rapid  as  those  which  govern  the  atmt^ 
phere,  and  therefore  the  types  of  the  AlgsB  are  preserved  for  a  lonjie: 
time  less  diversified  and  more  widely  distributed  than  those  of  tbe  laow 
plants.  On  another  side,  the  difiiculty  of  exact  determination  of  Io^nI 
Aigiv  may  he  taken  into  account  for  explaining  the  cases  of  identity  a^ 
merely  apparent,  the  more  important  characters  of  those  plants  beiu: 
more  or  less  uudisceruible  in  a  fossil  state.  The  evidence  of  land  ve^' 
etation  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Devonian,  in  fossil  remains  of  Lyco}Nv 
diaceous  species,  whose  size  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  elo^ 
mosses  of  our  woods.  They  belong  to  the  genus  Psilophytum,  e«U^ 
lished  by  Professor  Dawson,  of  Canada,  and  evidently  bear  the  character 
of  the  club-moss  family;  branches  unfolding  like  those  of  the  ferns,  by 
unrolling  (circinate) ;  stems  dividing  alternately  by  the  forking,  aud 
bearing  both  upon  their  own  bark  and  that  of  their  creeping  rhizom^k^. 
the  scars  or  tbe  marking  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves.  To 
this  genus  belongs  one  of  tbe  Silurian  species  mentioned  above.  Mi)>t 
of  the  fossil  plants  of  this  family  are  characterized  and  identified  by  tb 
form  and  the  position  of  these  scars,  which,  though  generally  round  upi^u 
the  rhizomas,  are  rbomboidal  and  diversified  indeed  upon  the  steoj^ 
Originally,  or  when  seen  upon  young  branches  wherefrom  the  leaves 
have  been  recently  detached,  these  scars  are  small,  scarcely  the  sixteeutii 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  they  increase,  however,  rapidly  in  size,  pn> 
portionall}'  to  the  enlarging  of  the  stem,  and  upon  large  trunks  mensur^ 
sometimes  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  oldest  and  moK 
remarkable  order  of  this  family,  that  of  the  Lepidodendrcdj  the  scars 
are  generally  contiguous  and  in  spiral  order.  In  another,  that  of  tb«^ 
SigillaricB^  they  are  more  generally  placed  in  vertical  series  and  at  u 
distance  from  each  other. 

From  the  Lower  Devonian,  the  predominance  of  land-plants  become> 
gradually  more  marked  in  ascending,  but  rather  by  the  increasing  siz<r 
of  the  representatives  than  by  their  number.  A  few  stems  of  Ltpid'.'- 
dendronare  recorded  from  tbe  Middle  Devonian.  In  the  upper  part^  tht 
remains  of  land-plants  become  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  repre 
sent  already  all  the  vegetable  divisions  recognized  in  the  subsequent 
period,  that  of  the  Carboniferous,  and  even  more ;  for  in  the  Uuiteil 
States,  at  least,  the  Chemung  Period  has,  in  the  Lycopodiacew,  species o! 
Lepidodendron  and  of  Sigillaria  ;  species  of  Calamity  representing  tbf 
Uquisetacece  family,  a  considerable  number  of  ferns,  already  some  o! 
them  typically  allied  to  those  of  the  coal,  ai^l  a  few  species  of  uncertaiu 
relation,  Flabellaria  and  Noeggerathia,  known  by  long,  striated,  ribbon 
like  leaves,  which  have  been  considered  as  representing  a  family  <>^ 
vegetables  intermediate  between  the  Lycopodiacew  and  the  Cycad(r: 
and  it  has  also,  which  is  more  remarkable  in  considering  the  vegetable 
scale  of  distribution,  large  trunks  of  fossilized  and  solidified  wood, ret 
ognized  by  its  structure  as  representatives  of  a  genus  of  Conifers,  tli 
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Araucarice,  Some  species  of  this  kind  8ti1l  exist  in  the  flora  of  our  time, 
inhabiting  thesoathern  iiart  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  sonth- 
orn  islands,  !New  HoHand  and  New  Caledonia.  The  presence  of  these 
Conifers  in  the  Devonian  of  North  America  is  remarkable  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  they  enter  the  land  flora  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Lycopodiaceous  species ;  and,  secondly,  because  as  yet  no  remains 
positively  referable  to  trunks  df  Conifers  have  been  recognized  in  the 
Carboniferous  formation  of  the  United  States,  though  species  of  the 
same  relation  are  described  from  the  Subcarbouiferous  measures  of 
Canada  and  of  England.* 

A  few  of  the  species  of  ferns  of  the  Chemung  group,  or  Upper  Devon- 
ian, are  related  to  some  of  the  Coal-Measures,  especially  in  the  section  of 
the  Xeurapteridie ;  they  differ,  however,  in  their  general  facies  and  their 
specific  and  even  generic  characters.  The  Devonian  type  of  the  ferns 
passes  up  into  the  Umbral  or  Subcarbouiferous  formation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; while  in  the  West,  where  the  Subcarbouiferous  is  composed  of  a 
succession  of  limestone  and  sandstone  strata,  its  flora  is,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  coal,  though  of  course  limited  to  a  far 
less  nnoiber  of  representatives.  We  have,  then,  in  the  East  a  Subcar- 
honiferons  flora  of  Devonian  character;  while  in  the  West  the  formation 
which  is  considered  as  of  the  same  age  is  with  few  exceptions  of  the  Car- 
boniferous type.  The  difference  is  attributable  to  that  of  the  composi- 
tion and  of  the  formation  of  the  strata. 

Tlie  land  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  period  is  known  by  the  great 
quantity  of  fossil  remains,  corresponding,  in  their  proportion,  to  the 
prodigious  exuberance  of  a  vegetation  which  has  furnished  the  com- 
pound materials  of  the  Coal  strata.  Concerning  the  character  of  the 
pLinta,  the  Coal  epoch  has  been  named  the  reign  or  the  period  of  the 
Acrogetis  ;  the  flora,  from  the  base  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  or  even  from  the 
first  traces  of  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Subcarbouiferous  to  the  Permian, 
being  represented  especially  by  species  of  this  class.  Ferns,  Equisetacece, 
and  LycopodiaceaSy  as  remarked  already.  The  ferns  are  very  numerous; 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  species  have  been  described  by  European 
authors,  and  hardly  half  this  number,  as  yet,  is  recorded  from  the  North 
American  Coal-Measures.  They  are  classed  and  specially  defined  by  the 
forms  of  the  fronds  and  the  leaflets  and  by  the  nervation.  By  these  charac- 
ters, the  relations  of  the  species  of  the  same  period  to  each  other  are 
sufficiently  established;  but  not  so  well  to  the  species  living  at  this  time, 
for  the  reason  that  these  are  geuerally  classified  and  determined  by  the 
fructifications,  which  are  rarely  found  in  a  fossil  state,  or  not  preserved 
distinctly  enough  to  afford  trustworthy  points  of  comparison. 

The  first  and  most  interesting  group  of  these  ferns  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous measures  is  that  of  the  Neuropteridce^  mostly  representing  bush- 
ferns  of  great  size,  whose  widely-expanded  fronds,  many  times  branch- 
ing, had  compound  leaves,  with  large  cordate  leaflets  and  a  close  flabel- 
late  nervation ;  their  veins  being  either  straight  or  curveil  backward  to 
the  borders,  dichotomous  or  forked  in  ascending.  The  leaflets,  which 
are  generally  found  isolated  or  detached  from  the  rachis  when  petrified, 
are  iu  some  roof-shales  heaped  and  pressed  upon  one  another  in  innu- 
merable number,  and  thus,  at  first,  they  appear  as  if  derived  from  trees ; 
but  in  some  localities,  as  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  for  example,  the  roof  of  the 
coal  when  exposed  by  the  miners  looks  like  a  petrified  ground,  strewu 
with  stems,  branches,  and  leafiets  of  the  same  genus,  without  any  trace 

of  trunks.    Some  of  the  bushy  stems  (rachis  of  fronds)  measure  at  the 

• .,1  ..I  ■ 

*TtiA  preeence  of  Conifers  in  the  Carboniferons  measures  is,  however,  indicated, 
thoQgh  lees  positively,  by  other  kinds  of  organs,  as  remarked  hereafter. 
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flattened  base  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  widtb.  Tbe  familj^  of  the  3>v> 
ropteridas  is  apparently  tbe  more  generally  predominant  in  tbe  Coal- 
Measures.  Some  of  its  species  are  found  in  tbe  Snbcarboniferous  coal 
beds  of  Arkansas,  where  they  are  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  re- 
maiBS  of  Lepidodendron ;  tbey  become  most  numerous  in  tbe  Loxrer  Coal- 
strata  above  the  Millstone  Grit,  together  with  large  species  of  Aleiht- 
pteriSy  and  sensibly  diminish  in  passing  d^  to  the  Upper  Coal  beds.  Two 
or  three  species  only  have  been  found  with  the  Pittsburgh  coaL  In 
Europe,  one  species,  Neuropteris  Loschiiy  one  of  the  most  common  plants 
of  the  coal  flora  of  both  continents,  passes  up  into  the  Permian.  The 
family  of  the  PecopteridWy  some  forms  of  which  are  comparable  to  sx>ecie> 
of  Pteris  and  of  Cyathea  of  our  time,  has  already  some  representatives^ 
in  tbe  Lower  Coal,  especially  species  of  Alethopterii^  with  large  leafleti^u 
But  it  becomes  more  and  more  abundant  in  ascending,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  tbe  formation  it  is  the  principal  i-epresentative  of  the  fern  flora. 
A  beautiful  specnes,  Pecapteris  arborescensj  has  been  found  in  barreu 
shales  far  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal  (or  the  productive  Coal-Measures), 
and  in  Europe  at  least  it  continues  on  into  the  Permian.  These  PecopU- 
ridce  are  generally  represented  by  branches  and  leaflets,  which,  many 
of  them  at  least,  are  derived  fragments  from  tree-ferns ;  their  trunks, 
which  are  rare  in  connection  with  the  Lower  Coal  beds,  are  locaJlj  very 
abundant  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal-Measures. 

In  the  family  of  the  LycopodiaeeaSy  the  most  interesting  groups  an? 
those  of  the  Lepidodendron^  Ulodendron^  Sigillaria^  and  titigtfuiria^  whose 
characters,  as  taken  from  the  scars  of  their  bark,  have  been  briefly  re- 
marked upon  already.  The  remains  of  Stigmaria  are  especially  numer- 
ous in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  strata,  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  every  kind  of  rock  except  in  the  limestones.  They  generally 
fill  tbe  clay-beds  under  the  coal,  often  appearing  as  the  essential  com- 
ponent of  some  of  these  beds,  sometimes  in  a  thickness  of  fifty  feet  or 
even  more.  Tbey  represent  the  rhizomas,  or  floating  stems,  of  the  Lyco- 
podUi€€<ej — Lepidodendron,  ISigillariay  etc., — th^^se  being  the  stems  or  trees 
that  bear  cones  as  their  fructification.  We  recognize  the  same  confor- 
mation in  the  club-mosses  of  our  epoch,  which,  like  Lyoophodium  inun- 
datum,  L,  arboreum,  etc.,  have  creeping  stems  bearing,  on  the  under 
side,  long,  thread-like  filaments  penetrating  the  ground,  or  rootleu 
creeping  in  wet  mosses  or  soft  mud,  while  their  fruit-bearing  8tem^ 
are  erect  and  have  leaves  and  cones.  The  more  ancient  lycopodiaceoos 
representatives  in  the  coal  are  the  Lepidodendron.  The  Sigillaria  appear 
later  and  persist  longer.  While  Lepidodendron  species  have  not  been 
as  yet  recognized  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  many  species 
of  Sigillaria  are  there.  Sigillaria  Brardei  has  been  found,  filling  by  its 
remains  a  bed  of  sandy  shale  far  above  the  Brownsville  coal,  which  is 
the  highest  workable  bed  of  Pennsylvania,  already  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  In  Europe,  one  species  at  least  of  this  last 
genus  passes  up  to  the  Lower  Permian. 

The  EquisetacerCj  or  Horsetail  species  of  the  present  time,  have 
cylindrical,  articulated  stems,  scarcely  measuring  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  principal  species  of  this  group  occurring  in  the  Coal-Measures,  tbe 
Calamitesy  were  trees  similar  in  their  structure,  with  hollow  articulated 
trunksand  striated  surfaces,  but  comparatively  of  greatsize;  their  trunks 
varying  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Their  branches  wen* 
borne  at  and  around  the  articulations,  and  they  had  at  the  nodi  whorU 
of  narrow,  small,  linear-lanceolate,  sharply-pointed  leaves.  As  the^ 
branches  aie  rarely  found  attached  to  their  stems,  they  were  for  a  Ion? 
time  considered  as  representing  distinct  species,  and  separateil  in  the  dn- 
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scriptions  under  the  fine  name  of  AsterophyUites.*  These  Calamites  had  a 
rapid  developm.ent;  their  stems  grew  close  to  each  other,  forming 
dense  thickets,  like  the  canes  of  the  southern  swamps,  which  each  year 
rise  up  impenetrable  groves  by  their  compact  vegetation.  The  Calamites 
appear  early  in  the  Subcarboniferons,  even  iu  the  Upper  Devonian ; 
they  persist  longer,  passing  np  to  the  Permian,  where  they  are  repre- 
sented by  large  species  of  ihoJiEquisetum,'  They  have  entereii  by  their 
remains  into  the  formation  of  all  the  beds  of  coal,  and  in  some  localities 
become  the  essential  compound  of  the  combustible  matter. 

Some  other  genera  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  are  represented  by  floating 
water-plants  of  comparatively  small  size  and  of  more  indefinite  rela- 
tions. The  more  important  are  the  Annularia,  or  plants  whose  branches 
surrounded  the  stems,  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  and  whose  cylin- 
drical or  flat  lanceolate  leaves,  larger  than  those  of  the  Asterophyllites, 
are,  like  them,  placed  in  rows  around  the  articulation  of  the  branches. 
like  the  s|>okes  of  a  wheel.  The  Sj^henophyllum  also,  with  stems  dividea 
in  about  the  same  way  as  those  ot  the  former  genus,  had  their  leaves 
also  iu  whorla,  but  flat,  enlarged  upward  or  wedge-form  from  the  base, 
and  with  a  nervation  analogous  to  that  of  the  ferns.  These  two  genera 
represent  apparently  a  family  of  plants  intermediate  between  the  Eqid- 
setcLceoi  and  the  Lycopodiacece.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
whole  extent  and  thickness  of  the  Coal-Measures*,  aiid  limited  to  this 
formation.  Like  the  Calamites^  they  are  represented  by  few  species, 
with,  however,  a  very  active  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  as  indicated  by 
the  profusion  of  their  remains.  It  was  the  same  with  the  long  ribbon- 
like lesLves  of  Flabellaria,  varying  from  one  to  three  inches  broad,  which 
have  been  remarked  upon  already  in  the  Devonian  flora.  Though  their 
remains  are  most  abundant  in  the  Carboniferous,  no  plant  has  yet  beeu 
foand  in  connection  with  its  essential  organs,  the  fruit.  The  leaves 
embrace  at  the  base  a  stem  of  from  one  to  two  inches  iu  diameter,  but 
even  this  stem  has  been  very  rarely  observed.!  The  relations  of  these 
plants  have  therefore  exercised  the  researches  and  ingenuity  even 
of  paleontologists  without  a  satisfactory  result;  for  this  relation  is  still 
as  uncertain  as  when,  yeari}  ago,  the  celebrated  Corda  made  the  well- 
known  analysis  of  the  texture  of  a  stem.  The  leaves  evidently  represent 
different  species,  but  their  characters  are  uncertain.  They  have  been 
described  by  authors  uuder  the  name  of  Flabellariaj  CordaiteSj  etc. ;  and 
now  Schiraper,  in  his  great  work  on  vegetable  paleontology,  recalls  the 
old  name  of  Pycnophyllum^  formerly  proposed  by  Brongniart.  Such  are 
many  plants  of  the  Coal-Measures,  whose  characters  and  relation  arc 
vaguely  pointed  out  by  isolated  organs,  fruits,  leaves,  or  stems,  and 
whose  true  nature  is  a  secret  which  may  only  be  revealed  by  new  dis- 
coveries. The  remains  of  these  Flabeliariw^  which  first  appear  in  the 
Upper  Devonian  and  have  numerous  representatives  of  two  species  in 
the  strata  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  become  still  more  abundant  iu 

*  Species  of  Aaterophyllitts  are  considered  by  some  authors  as  branches  of  Calamodtn- 
dram  and  as  referable  to  the  Conifers. 

t  Recent  researches  of  Graud'Kury  in  the  coal-basin  of  St.  Etienne,  France,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  genns  Cwdaitea  waa  represented  in  the  Coal-Measares  by  nninerons  specie!) 
with  atems  sometimes  of  60  to  70  feet  nigh,  all  bearing  long  ribbon-like  leaves  at  the  top  of 
their  branches,  and  referable  by  the  texture  of  the  stems  to  the  Conifers.  To  the  same 
DsturaliBt  is  due  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  fruits  referable  to  the  genns  Car- 
diooarpuM  and  Bhabdocarpu8f  preserved  in  a  silicified  state,  which  have  been  analyzed 
by  Brongniart,  and  considered  also  by  him  as  fruits  of  Conifers.  The  same  view  was  ex- 
posed already  in  1870,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Geolological  Reportsuf  Illinois,  p.  493, 
and  the  name  of  PUlvcarpas  proposed  for  the  generic  clasidcatiou  of  winged  fruits  ref- 
erable to  Conifers. 
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the  Upper  Coal-Measures,  aud,  in  Europe,  pass  upward  and  into  Uie 
Permian. 

A  summary  sketch  of  the  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  caonot  even  give 
an  idea  of  its  luxuriance  and  fecundity.  From  the  immense  amoiiDtot 
materials  which  it  has  given  to  the  production  of  the  coal,  and  from 
its  general  characters,  it  indicat^es,  for  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
nt  this  period,  an  extremely  humid,  rather  than  a  very  warm  climate. 
The  whole  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  vapor,  and,  in  conseqneoce, 
with  a  proportionate  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  These  elements  played 
the  part  then  that  they  do  now,  promoting  the  activity  of  the  vegetation  to 
the  highest  degree,  especially  that  of  the  Ferns  and  the  Lyoopodiacett, 
which,  by  their  present  vegetation,  show  their  partiality  for  foggy  coan- 
tries  or  the  shade  of  humid  forests,  and  of  the  Equisetacea^  which  lire 
in  swamps.  The  fei  ns  were  of  much  larger  size  then  than  they  are  dot, 
either  as  bushy  species  or  as  trees.  Fossilized  trunks  of  ferns  hare 
been  found  in  the  Ohio  coal-fields  measuring  more  than  one  foot  ia 
diameter;  while  at  our  epoch,  and  even  in  the  tropical  regions,  the 
trunks  are  rarely  half  as  large.  The  stems  of  our  present  species  of 
Lycopods  and  Horsetails  are  scarcely  half  an  inch  thick,  while  traiiks 
of  Sigillaria  aud  Lepidodendron  have  been  recorded  as  measuring  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  as  remarked  above,  the  stems  of  the  Calamiia 
vary  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  thickness. 

This  giant  vegetation  was  not,  on  account  of  its  huge  proportions^ 
deprived  of  beauty ;  on  the  contrary,  here,  as  everywhere,  nature  seem? 
to  have  given  splendor  to  its  work  in  proportion  to,  and  as  a  compensa- 
tion for,  the  deprivation  of  animal  life.  The  harmonious  elegance  of  the 
coal  flora  is  clearly  manifested  by  its  remains  preserved  by  fossilizatioo. 
The  trunks  of  fern-trees,  as  those  of  Sigillaria  and  of  L^idodendren, 
of  an  exact  cylindrical  shape  and  of  the  same  size  in  their  whole  length. 
finely  carved  upon  their  bark  in  spiral  or  vertical  rows  of  scars,  of 
diversified  and  always  symmetrical  and  elegant  patterns,  represent  the 
most  elaborate  designs  of  architecture.  They  are  like  fluted  columns 
of  Corinthian  or  Doric  order,  covered  from  base  to  top  by  garlands  and 
arabesques,  and  crowned  by  capitals  of  equally  elaborate  style.  These, 
adorned  by  depending  fronds  of  parasitic  ferns,  support,  as  roof<^ 
spreading  recurved  branches,  arches,  cupolas,  domes,  painted  by  the 
multiple  forms  of  fern-leaves,  more  diversified  and  more  graceful  and 
fair  than  could  be  any  ornamentation  inspired  by  the  imagination  and 
executed  by  the  skill  of  the  greatest  painter.  Under  this  canopy  and 
in  this  dark  temple  of  nature,  wherein,  as  in  the  great  cathedrals  of  old, 
a  gloomy,  snbdued  light  penetrates  only  by  bow-windows,  fringed  and 
latticed  by  interlacing  ferns  and  branches,  the  ground  is  strewn  bv 
vegetable  debris  Entombed  under  mounds  of  verdure.  Upon  the  wide 
open  surface  of  the  swamps  and  bogs,  the  vegetable  life  still  manifests 
its  power  by  extending,  over  the  whole,  thick  cari)ets  of  water-plants 
with  the  interlaced  floating  rhizomas  of  Stigmariaj  over  which  are 
raised  and  supported  groups  of  Calamitesj  whose  graceful  branchless 
stems  recall  the  forms  of  Moorish  minarets  when  seen  from  g^reat  dis 
tances  on  approaching  the  borders  of  the  sandy  deserts.  There  is  not 
a  paleontologist  whose  admiration  has  not  been  deepl^^  excited  by  the 
study  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  flora  of  the  Coal  formation.  SSome 
have  tried  to  represent  its  aspect  by  the  design  of  the  painter ;  but 
designs,  like  descriptions,  are  vain  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind. 

From  the  Carboniferous  period,  there  is  in  this  country  an  Immense 
interruption  in  the  succession  of  the  geological  formations,  and  coni^ 
quently  a  corresponding  blank  in  thatof  the  geological  floras.    The  Anieri 
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;an  Permian,  luostly  represented  by  magnesiau  limestone,  has  till  now 
contributed  to  paleontology  but  a  few  specimens  of  Calumites  only.  In 
BSurope,  the  flora  of  this  period,  known  especially  by  an  admirable  work 
)f  Goppert,  is  composed  of  Ferns  and  EquisetaeecBj  with  very  few  Lyoo- 
}odia4^(e  and  many  Conifers  of  peculiar  type, — the  Volzia^  Valchiaj  UU- 
nannia^  etc. ;  types  limited  to  this  formation,  without  known  precursors, 
ind  with  few  successors.  It  has,  however,  a  dozen  species  of  Conifers, 
vHowu  by  the  texture  of  th^  fossilized  trunks,  and  referable  to  that 
^euus  Araucaroxylan  to  which  belong  the  fossil  trunks  of  our  Devonian. 

We  have  seen  that  some  species  of  the  Carboniferous  ferns  ascend  in 
Eilarope  to  the  Permian.  Even  the  American  species  of  some  localities 
some  of  those,  for  example,  represented  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
^'reek,  Illinois)  have  a  facies  which  appears  to  Schimper  so  evidently 
Permian,  that  he  is  disposed  to  refer  them  to  this  formation.  These 
concretions,  however,  like  the  coal-strata  with  which  they  are  connected, 
we  in  our  Lower  Carboniferous.  They  overlay  at  Morris  the  Subcarbon- 
iferons  limestone,  and  at  Colchester  are  separated  from  the  Millstone 
Grrit  by  only  a  few  feet  of  strata,  and,  besides  the  connection  of  these 
[)lants  in  the  same  strata  with  remains  of  Lepidodendron  and  their 
fruits,  large  species  of  Alethopteris^  etc.,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
age. 

The  flora  of  the  Trias  is  not  distinctly  represented  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican geology ;  for  the  deposits  of  coal  near  Kichuiond,  Va.,  and  in 
.Vorth  Carolina,  referred  to  this  period,  are,  from  the  character  of  the 
tossil  plants,  rather  related  to  the  lowest  member  of  the  great  Jurassic 
period — the  Triasso-Jurassic  or  Khetic  of  the  European  geologists. 
These  plants  represent  a  few  species  of  Equisetum  and  a  large  number 
of  Ferns,  wherein  the  f^enerA  Fecopteria  and  SphenopterU  are  scantily 
represented.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  types  is  that  of  Clathro- 
pteris,  a  fern  with  large  runcinate  leaves,  whose  form  and  areolation  in 
broad  square  areas  bear  some  likeness  to  leaves  of  dicotyledonous 
plants.  The  essential  components  of  the  coal,  however,  as  indicated  by 
the  fossil  remains,  are  Cycadce^ — Fodozamite%^  Pteropkyllum  especially, 
and  Conifers  of  a  peculiar  group  of  the  Firs.  This  fossil  flora  is  not  sat- 
isfactorily known ;  its  characters  appear  intermediate  to  those  of  the 
Triassic,  where  begins  the  reign  of  the  G^^mnosperms,  which  contin- 
ued on  through  the  whole  Jurassic  period.  0 

These  are  the  dark  ages  of  the  vegetable  world.  In  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  not  a  single  plant  is  known  as  yet  from  the  Jurassic, 
which,  in  its  subdivisions — Lias,  Oolith,  Corallien,  and  Wealden — is 
represented  in  some  parts  of  Europe  by  many  thousands  of  feet  of  meas- 
ures. Even  in  Europe,  the  vegetation  of  this  period  is  comparatively 
little  known.  Scarcely  five  hundred  species  of  plants  have  been  as  yet 
recognized  from  the  whole  of  its  divisions.  Of  these,  sixteen  per  cent. 
are  referable  to  Algce^  or  marine  plants;  four  to  Equisetacem;  forty-one 
to  Ferns;  and  forty-five  per  cent,  to  Gymnosperms ;  of  these,  twenty-nine 
per  cent,  are  Cycadce^  and  the  balance,  twelve  per  cent.,  Conifers.  A  few 
monocotyledons  of  uncertain  relations,  mostly  YuccaciteSj  with  two  spe- 
cies of  Chara,  are  described  from  the  upper  stages  of  this  formation.  Of 
coarse,  we  do  not  know  what  riches  of  vegetable  remains  this  long  period 
niay  keep  in  reserve  for  the  study  of  future  paleontologists.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fair  to  presume  that  the.essential  characters  of  its  flora  are  known 
already,  and  that,  indeed,  it  is  essentially  composed,  for  the  land  vegeta- 
tion, of  Acrogeus,  and  especially  of  Gymnosperms.  Till  the  Cretaceous 
period,  no  traces  of  dicotyledonous  plants  have  been  recognized. 

This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  a  number  of  fossil  plants  recently 
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discovered  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydeo  in  his  geological  explorations  of  tbr 
Western  Territories,  a  discovery  which  has  justly  excited  a  great  inter- 
est among  all  the  paleontologists  of  this  age.  These  plants  represen; 
the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  Dakota  group. 

This  formation  covers  a  wide  area  along  the  Missouri  and  Platte  Kir* 
ers,  and  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  extends  from  Texas  to  tbe 
northern  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  a  width  of  seventy  to  one  bao- 
dred  miles, and  passes  farther  north  into  the  English  North  American  po^ 
sessions,  even  appareutl^^  to  Greenland.  Along  a  portion  of  its  eastern 
border,  as  in  Kansas,  it  overlies  immediately,  without  any  kind  of  transi- 
tional  strata,  the  Permian  limestone ;  while  near  the  ba^e  of  the  Becky 
Mountains  it  rests  directly  on  rocks  containing  Jurassic  fossils  ;  ami. 
therefore,  as  its  animal  fossils  are  all  Oretaceous,  it  represents  as  yet  the 
lowest  American  Cretaceous.  By  the  relation  of  some  of  its  fossil  remains, 
however,  its  synchronism  seems  to  be  witli  the  Middle  Cretaceoasof  Ea- 
rope.  In  this  formation,  generally  of  reddish  ferrugiuons  sandy  shale, 
vegetable  remains  are,  if  not  in  profusion,  at  least  tolerably  abandant,  and 
especially  in  a  tine  state  of  preservation.  They  are  mostly  leaves,  witli  a 
few  fruits  and  a  few  stems,  from  which  the  relation  of  generic  types  at  least, 
if  not  of  species,  is  ascertainable.  This  Cretaceous  flora,  now  known  by 
more  than  one  hundred  species,  has  not  preserved  any  of  the  antecedeat 
types,  not  even  of  those  of  the  Jurassic,  the  immediately  preceding  age. 
The  Ferns  and  the  Conifers  are  few,  and  all  represent  new  forms.  Que 
vegetable  only  is  doubtfully  referable  to  Cycadce ;  and,  what  is  the  more 
remarkable,  this  flora  mostly  represents  dicotyledonous  plants,  some  of 
them  representing  types  of  the  essential  genera  into  which  our  present 
arborescent  vegetation  is  distributed.  From  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
Europe,  no  dicotyledonous  plant  has  been  described  up  to  the  present 
time ;  one  only  has  been  recently  recognized  by  Heer  in  the  Old  Creta- 
ceous of  Greenland,  where  the  flora  has  still  great  affinity  with  that  of 
the  Jurassic,  es|>ecially  by  a  preponderance  of  Cycadce,  It  is  therefore, 
clear  that  the  discovery  of  a  group  of  plants  manifesting  characters  re. 
lated  to  those  of  our  present  flora,  and  found  in  connection  with  a  forma 
tion  referable  by  its  animal  remains  and  its  geological  station  to  the  Old 
Cretaceous,  should  be  of  great  interest  to  science. 

The  mono^aphy  of  the  fossil  plants  published  in  the  reports  of  Dr. 
Haydm*  describes  Ave  species  of  Ferns,  one  doubtful  Cycad,  six  Con- 
ifers, three  monocotyledonous,  and  the  balance  all  dicotyledonous,  rep- 
resenting genera  distributed  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  present  vegetable 
scale:  the  a^ietaious,  gamopetalous,  and- poly petalous.  It  is  uataral 
to  suppose  that  the  limitation  of  species  represented  merely  by  leaves 
cannot  be  very  precise  and  accurate.  But  the  value  of  the  species  has 
not  to  be  considered  for  the  relation  of  this  Cretaceous  flora ;  only  the 
typical  forms  characterizing  genera,  which  may  be  recognized  easily, 
even  by  those  who  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  botany.  The  leaves  of 
the  beach,  for  example,  those  of  the  platan  or  buttonwood,  of  the  talip- 
tree,  the  sweet-gum,  the  poplar,  tbe  magnolia,  the  walnut,  even  those 
of  some  sections  of  our  oaks,  like  that  of  the  chestnut-oak,  positively 
identify  the  genera  which  they  represent.  The  table  of  the  genera  to 
which  the  forms  of  the  Cretaceous  leaves  are  referable  has,  among 
others,  Liquidamhar^  Populus^  Salix,  BetuUij  Myrica^  Celtis^  Quercu^, 
McuSj  Platanm,  Laurua,  Sassafras^  DiospyroSj  Azalia^  Magnolia^  Xtnt^ 
dendron^  Menupermum^  Negundo  or  Acer^  Paliurus,  Rkua^  Juglans^  Pru- 
nu8.    From  this  list,  seventeen  of  the  genera  are  those  to  which  belon^r 

•  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  tbe  Territoriea.    F.  V.  Hajden. 
geolojr^''*^  *"  '*' «.    Vol.  vi. 
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the  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  at  the  present  time  the  more 
general  and  the  widest  range  of  distribution.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
genera  of  the  arborescent  ]^orth  American  flora  are  represented  in  the 
Cretaceoas  by  analogous  types,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are 
characterized  by  serrate,  denticulate,  or  crenate  leaves,  like  Tilia, 
JEseulug^  the  serrate  BosacecBj  Hamamelis^  FraxinuSj  the  Urticinew^  like 
IHanera^  IZZmus,  and  of  the  AmentaceWy  Betula,  Alnus,  CarpinuSj  Corylus^ 
Caryaj  etc.,  all  with  serrate  or  dentate  leaves.  The  more  appreciable 
and  general  characters  of  the  Cretaceous  leaves  are  a  generally  thick 
coriaceous  substance  and  the  integrity  of  the  borders.  From  this  it  is 
possible  to  derive  some  reliable  conclnsions  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  more  marked  types  of  the  North  American  arborescent  flora;  and, 
by  correlation,  to  recognize  the  climatic  circumstances  governing  the 
flora  of  the  Cretaceous  Dakota  group,  as  nearly  identical,  for  the  tem- 
perature, at  least,  with  those  of  the  North  United  States  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Dakota  group  is  overlaid  in  the  West*  and  to  the  base  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  by  more  than  two  thousand  feet  of  measure,  marine 
formations  only,  characterized  as  Cretaceous  by  an  abundance  of  animal 
remains.  The  upper  member  is  composed  of  heavy  beds  of  black  shale, 
with  species  of  InoceramtiSj  BaculiteSj  AmmoniteSj  BelefnniteSj  etc.  To 
this  are  superposed  the  lowest  strata  of  the  great  Lignitic,  a  series  of 
layers  of  sandstone  and  of  clay-shale,  with  remains  of  mari^e  plants, 
well-preserved  Fucoids,  and  minute  fragments  of  land-plants.  This  big 
sandstone,  as  it  has  been  generally  called,  is  overlaid  by  the  productive 
Lignitic  measures,  whose  distribution  in  beds  of  coal,  with  underlying 
clays  and  overlying  shales  generally  holding  in  their  composition  a  pro- 
fusion of  fossil  remains  of  Tand-plants,  with  intermediate  beds  of  sand- 
stone, etc.,  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  Carboniferous  meas- 
ures. The  comparison  of  these  coal  formations  of  different  periods 
would  be  very  interesting  now;  but  the  present  sketch  has  to  be  limited 
to  the  consideration  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  American  geolog- 
ical floras  only. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  rational  to  suppose 
that,  in  ascending  higher  in  the  series  of  the  geological  formations,  and 
in  coming  nearer  to  the  present  epoch,  we  should  find  a  constantly  and 
gradually  more  distinct  relation  between  the  ancient  floras  and  that  of 
our  time,  and  that,  therefore,  the  plants  of  the  Lower  Lignitic,  though 
intimately  allied  to  those  of  the  Cretaceous,  should  still  bear  a  closer  re- 
lation to  those  of  the  present  North  American  flora  than  do  the  Creta- 
ceous leaves.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  The  Lower  Lignitic  flora 
has  not  as  yet  a  single  species  identical  with  any  of  the  Cretaceous,  and 
even  very  few  have  a  distinct  relation  to  them.  Its  more  essential  char- 
acter is  marked  by  the  presence  of  Palms,  whose  remains,  especially 
those  8]>ecie8  of  Sabal,  are  in  profusion,  though  appearing  here  as  the 
first  representatives  of  this  family,  at  least  in  the  geological  ages  of  this 
continent  As  seen  by  some  of  their  trunks  and  leaves,  they  are  of 
great  size,  and  in  such  a  proportion  that  at  some  localities,  as  at  Golden 
City,  Colorado  Territory,  they  seem  to  have  composed  one-fourth  of  the 
vegetation  of  that  time.  They  are,  moreover,  present  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Lower  Lignitic^  specimensof  their  leaves  having  been  collected 
from  Placi^re  Mountain  in  New  Mexico,  to  Fort  Union  on  the  Missouri 
River,  or  from  36^  to  49^  of  latitude.  In  the  Lower  Lignitic,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Palms,  are  leaves  of  Fieus,  Cinnamomutny  Magnolia 
MffricOj  QuercWy  PlatamiSj  DiospyroSj  Mamntutj  Vibumumj  etc.,  rathei 
related  by  their  forms  to  southern  than  to  northern  types.    The  prepon- 
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derance  of  Palm  remains  indicates  for  this  flora  a  climate  different  from 
that  of  the  Dakota  group.  In  considering  the  numerous  and  thick  coal- 
beds  of  the  Lignitic,  it  is  evident  that  the  atmosphere  was,  at  this  epoch* 
charged  with  a  high  degree  of  humidity,  which,  tempering  the  climate 
by  diminishing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  furnished  the  conditioiii$ 
for  a  different  kind  of  vegetation.  Circumstances  similar  to  those  re- 
marked  at  the  Carboniferous  period  are  reproduced  in  the  Lignitic,  where 
also  extensive  flats,  wide  surfaces  of  hind  slowly  emerging  from  the  ses, 
were  for  a  long  time  under  an  atmosphere  of  fogs  and  vapors.  The  v^- 
etation  was  then  somewhat  similar  in  its  aspect  to  that  of  the  swamps 
now  along  the  Gulf  shores  of  the  South ;  and  thus,  in  comparing  the  flora 
of  the  Dakota  group  to  that  of  the  Lower  Lignitic,  their  general  facies 
indicates  about  the  same  difference  of  temperature  as  is  marked  at  the 
present  time  by  the  vegetation  of  Ohio  as  compared  to  that  of  Sonthera 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  where  the  Palm  family  is  represented  by  Sabal 
and  Chamcnerops.  The  relation  of  the  flora  of  the  I^wer  Lignitic  with 
that  of  our  time  is  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  Magnolias,  which 
closely  resemble  living  species,  at  least  as  to  their  leaves.  The  Oaks  are 
more  numerous  also.  Among  them  appear  the  first  type  of  the  group 
of  our  Black  and  Bed  Oaks,  with  deeply-lobed  leaves,  like  those  of  Qtier- 
CU8  lyrata  and  Q.  falcata.  The  Lignitic  flora  has,  besides,  species  of 
Corntu^  VitiSj  Nelumbium^  Sapindus^  Zizyphus.^  well  characterized  Juglan*, 
Qlunuicece  like  ArundOj  PhragmiteSj  Carex,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
large  Ferns ;  Woodwardia,  Pteris,  Lygodium^  all  genera  represented  now 
in  the  North  American  flora,  and  not  in  that  of  the  Dakota  group.  The 
Maple  {Acer)  is  not  positively  recognized  in  the  Lower  Lignitic.  Betula 
and  Alnua  are  as  indistinctly  and  sparingly  represented  as  in  the  Cre- 
taceous flora.  About  two  hundred  species  have  been  already  described 
from  the  Lower  Lignitic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Mississippi. 

Considering  the  distribution  and  the  relation  of  the  plants  found  at 
different  localities,  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  been  divided  into  four  sections :  1st.  The  Lower  Lignitic,  whose  flora 
has  been  remarked  upon,  is  referable  to  the  Eocene ;  2d.  The  Evanston 
group,  considered  as  Upper  Eocene  or  Lower  Miocene ;  3d.  The  Carbon 
group,  or  Middle  Miocene;  4th.  Greeu  River  group,  or  Upper  Mio- 
cene. 

The  flora  of  the  second  group  is  represented  as  yet  by  about  ninety 
species,  of  which  nearly  one-third  are  identical  with  those  of  the  lower 
stage.  It  has  a  number  of  fruits,  which  have  been  considered  as  referable 
to  Palm ;  but  no  leaves  of  Sabal  or  of  other  species  of  this  family  have 
been  found  with  them.  Therefore,  the  presence  of  Palms  in  these  beds  is 
still  uncertain.  The  fossil  plants  of  this  section  have,  for  the  first  tiroe^ 
a  number  of  species,  with  dentate  and  serrate  leaves,  of  SaliXj  Betula, 
Alnu^j  and  Acer. 

The  general  characters  of  the  flora  partake  of  both  those  of  the  first 
and  third  group.  Its  plants,  however,  should  be  more  abundantly  col- 
lected and  better  known  before  its  geological  station  is  definitely  fixed. 
It  may  represent  merely  an  upper  member  of  the  first  group.  The  third 
group  isespecially  known  by  the  fossil  plants,which  are  found  in  abundance 
in  the  shale  overlying  the  Lignite  beds  of  Carbon ;  they  represent  a  flora 
mixed  in  its  characters,  and  consequently  of  great  interest.  Its  general 
facies  is  positively  Miocene ;  for  of  the  fifty-six  species  which  represent  it, 
eighteen  are  identical  with  forms  of  the  European  Miocene,  and  thirteen 
with  those  of  the  Arctic  flora  described  from  Alaska,  Greenland,  and 
Spitzbergen.  It  has  still,  however,  a  few  species  that  may  be  consid- 
ered remnants  of  the  Lower  Lignitic,  and  are  not  present  in  the  Arctic 
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Miocene :  among  others,  a  Cinnamamunij  a  Ficus^  a  Smilaxy  and  a  Bham- 
nus ;  the  last  two  represented  by  large  leaves.  It  unites,  therefore,  in 
its  characters,  Miocene  Arctic  types  with  Miocene  types  of  Middle 
Earope,  and  a  few  of  those  of  the  Lower  American  Lignitic,  considered  as 
sabtr epical.  This  reunion  of  types  at  the  same  point  indicates  the  wide 
ext-ent  of  the  thermal  zones  during  the  Miocene  period,  as  well  as  the 
concordance  of  the  floras  with  synchronous  Miocene  foiiuations  over 
wide  areas,  even  under  distant  degrees  of  latitude.  It  therefore  dis- 
proves the  idea  of  a  succession  in  time  of  formations  bearing  identical 
characters  so  far  as  their  fossil  remains  are  concerned,  and  thus  com- 
plicates, at  least  for  this  country,  the  question  of  the  migration  of  spe- 
cies and  of  their  derivation  from  a  particular  point. 

The  flora  of  the  Carbon  group  has  some  of  it«  species  scarely  different 
from  species  of  our  present  flora,  which  may  be  considered  as  their  oft- 
spring.  Fopulus  lutior  is  represented  now  by  P.  canadensis^  P.  monilifera^ 
P.  angulata,  three  closely-allied  species  as  variable  and  difficult  to  flx  in 
their  characters  as  is  the  Miocene  species.  Tbe  North  American  species 
of  Corylus  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  C.  Macqtmrryi^  very  abund- 
ant in  the  Miocene  of  Alaska  and  Greenland.  Our  Flatanus  occidentalin 
is  a  mere  modification  of  P.  aceroides^  as  both  Acer  saccharinum  and 
Acer  dasycarpum  are  traceable  with  the  same  degree  of  evidence  to  Acer 
trHohatum\  A  number  of  leavesare  referable  to  a  species  of  Asimhuij  sim- 
ilar in  form  and  nervation  to  those  of  our  Papaw ;  being,  however,  smaller. 
In  the  Conifers,  we  have,  at  Carbon,  Sequoia  Langsdorfiij  closely  allied  to 
N.  sempervirensn  the  most  common  arborescent  species  of  California,  and 
Taxodium  dubiumj  with  which  T.  distychum^  the  bald  Cypress  of  the 
southern  swamps,  is  apparently  identical. 

The  fourth  group,  referred  to  the  Upper  Miocene,  is  distinct  from  the 
Upper  Lignitic,  w^hich  it  overlies  in  patches  of  moderate  extent.  It  is  a 
fresh-water  formation,  mostly  of  laminated  calcareous  clay-shale,  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  bitumen,  the  result  apparently  of  the  periodical 
drainage  of  shallow  lakes  and  swamps.  In  places,  this  shale  holds  a  pro- 
fusion of  vegetable  fragments,  especially  representing  Conifers,  with 
insects,  feathers,  and  scales  of  fishes.  At  some  other  localities  it  has  no 
plants  whatever,  but  instead  skeletons  of  small  fishes  in  equal  abundance. 
The  flora  of  this  group  is  related  to  that  of  the  European  Miocene  in  a  less 
degree  than  the  former.  By  its  types,  and  essentially  by  its  facies,  it  is 
more  closely  allied  to  that  of  North  America  at  the  present  time.  Its 
Conifers  are  referable  to  the  genera  Taxodium  in  two  species.  Sequoia  in 
three:  Thuga^  Glyptoatrobus,  Finus^  and  Abies.  It  has  also  a  number  ot 
species  of  Myrica  and  Salix  closely  allied  to  living  species ;  and  an 
AmpelopsiSj  a  Staphylea^  species  of  Ulmu^^  Planera^  Ilexj  JuglanSy  etc., 
all  specifically  related  to  recent  types.  From  the  preponderance  of  Coni- 
fers and  shrubSjthe  climate  of  this  epoch  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
colder  than  at  the  former  period. 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  the  plants  in  the  whole  Tertiary  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  there  is  evidence  of  a  slow  upheaval  of  the  laud, 
of  a  comparative  diminution  of  atmospheric  humidity,  and  consequently 
of  a  lowering  of  the  temperature.  During  the  process  of  formation  of 
this  fourth  group,  the  ground  had  become  hilly,  if  not  already  mount- 
ainous or  subalpine ;  the  land  was  a  succession  of  valleys,  hills,  and 
lakes ;  the  uplands  covered  with  forests  of  Conifers,  the  swamps  and 
the  dales  with  shrubs,  willows,  wax-myrtles,  numerous  species  of  holly, 
sumac,  etc.  The  Lignitic  precedes  in  its  formation  the  upheaval  of  the 
moantains,  while  the  strata  of  the  Green  River  group  were  deposited 
duriug  the  period  of  upheaval.    The  flora  of  the  fourth  group,  known 
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as  yet  by  aboat  eighty  species,  has  only  ten  species  common  to  the  three 
former  groups ;  and  even  six  of  these  are  so-called  omnipresent  species. 
or  present  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Tertiary.  It  has,  however, 
thirty-two  of  its  species  identical  with  species  of  the  Baropean  Upper 
Miocene,  and  none  positively  identical  with  any  living  at  oar  time.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  referred  to  the  Pliocene  age. 

This  review  should  not  be  closed  without  a  few  remarks  on  the  florae 
(too  little  known  as  yet)  of  some  more  recent  geological  epochs.  A  larg« 
number  of  specimens,  representing  about  forty  species,  have  bee& 
obtained,  in  a  very  fine  state  of  preservation,  from  the  chalk-blnffs  of 
Nevada  County,  California,  referred  to  a  Pliocene  formation.  Tbese 
plants  are  related  in  a  more  evident  degree  to  those  of  the  present  flora 
by  their  general  facies  and  by  a  few  identical  species.  Except  two  or 
three  of  the  types  referable  to  Asiatic  (Japanese)  origin,  they  are  Ameri- 
can, especially  related  to  species  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent 
and,  by  a  few,  to  species  still  in  the  flora  of  the  Bocky  MooDtaios. 
Eemarkably  enough,  some  genera,  like  UlmuSj  for  example,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  specimens  of  the  chalk-bluffs  by  a  large  percentage  of 
the  remains,  while  they  are  at  oar  epoch  absent  from  the  flora  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  formation  of  apparently  the  same  age  is  present  in  the  chalk- 
bluffs  or  clay-beds  bordering  the  Mississippi  Kiver  below  the  month  of 
the  Ohio,  near  Columbus,  Ky.  Too  few  species  have  been  as  yet 
collected  irom  that  formation,  and  thas  nothing  positive  can  be  ^i^ 
about  its  flora.  Its  relation  seems  to  be  very  marked  with  the  present 
flora  of  the  Southern  States,  or  rather  of  the  Oulf  shores.  Flanen 
cymelini,  Quercus  virensj  and  species  of  Vlmus  have  been  described  from 
that  locality.  No  doubt  that  when  its  fossil  plants  have  been  collated 
very  valuable  indications  will  be  obtained  from  their  study  in  regard  to 
their  relation  with  more  ancient  types  and  transitional  forms  from  the 
old  ones  to  those  of  the  present  flora  of  North  America. 

To  this  chain  other  links  can  be  added  in  the  future.  The  Drift  of 
the  West,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  especially,  is  interstratified  by  depo»itsof 
leaves  and  trunks ;  also,  by  peat  formations,  where  a  profusion  of  ve^* 
table  remains  are  obtainable  for  studying  the  progress  of  the  veget^ 
tion  during  the  Glacial  epoch.  Still  nearer  the  present  time,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Terrace  epoch,  thick  beds  of  leaves  heaped  aloni^tbe 
Lower  Ohio  Ei  ver  are  open  to  the  researches  of  the  paleontologist.  Tber? 
the  leaves,  still  undecomposed,  mixed  with  sand  and  clay,  are  pressed 
together  in  banks,  which  are  cut  in  stages  like  terraces.  They  represent 
mostly  species  of  oar  flora ;  but  some  differences  of  character  may  be 
found  there  as  a  clew  to  the  mode  and  progress  of  modification  uuder 
various  and  appreciable  kinds  of  influences. 

This  would  complete  the  chain  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  develofv 
ment  and  succession  of  the  types  of  the  North  American  flora  from  tht* 
Cretaceous  to  the  present  time.  What  an  admirable  record  is  in  reserve 
for  the  botanist  who  shall  be  disposed  to  give  his  time  to  the  noble  ta^i: 
of  deciphering  and  of  transcribing  it  I  There  is  certainly  not  a  country 
in  the  world  where  the  study  of  the  geological  floras,  of  their  character! 
and  successions,  can  be  pursued  with  more  advantage,  and  furnish  at 
the  same  time  more  important  and  more  trustworthy  docnmenta,  tbn 
in  the  United  States ;  for,  except  the  Jurassic  and  the  Permian,  the 
groups  of  the  geological  floras  are  represented  in  our  formations  by 
abundant  and  generally  well-preserved  materials,  and  the  distributioo 
of  the  strata  is  so  distinctly  marked  that  their  age  and  succession  sre 
easily  determined.    Therefore,  the  deductions  which  are  likely  to  be 
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lerived  from  tbe  study  of  their  vegetable  fossil  remains  will  have  a 
rreat  degree  of  positiveness  and  reliability. 

Researches  in  the  vegetable  world  of  the  old  periods  of  oar  earth  are 
now  pursued  with  great  activity  by  some  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
ninds  of  Europe.    From  Greenland  to  Italy,  from  the  borders  of  the 
Atlantic  and  of  the  Mediterranean  in  France  to  the  eastern  limits  of 
Cassia,  specimens  of  fossil  plants  are  collected,  sent  to  museums, 
examined  and  described  by  authors  of  celebrity,  and  their  valuable 
erorks  constantly  discover  a  greater  importance  in  vegetable  paleon- 
tology.   In  this  country,  this  branch  of  science  has  few  adherents ;  for 
he  reason,  perhaps,  that  we  lack  till  now  good  collections  and  special 
ibraries,  and  also  because  it  is  not  of  immediate  application  to  the 
naterial  welfare  of  the  human  race.    It  has,  however,  kept  pace  with 
[he  prodigious  scientific  development  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen* 
turj.    In  1850,  the  fossil  land-plants  known  from  the  North  American 
formation   were  only  eighteen  species,  described    by  Brongniart  in 
bis  Vegetates  fosHleSj  from  specimens  sent  to  him  from  the  Coal-Meas- 
ures  by  Professor  Silliman.    At  the  present  time,  more  than  one  thou- 
sand species  have  been  described  from  the  various  geological  formations 
of  this  country.    A  number  of  students  are,  moreover,  ardently  search- 
ing for  and  gathering  specimens;  and  the  museums  of  natural  history 
of  the  best  scientific  schools  have  a  section  for  vegetable  paleontology. 
Already  the  study  of  the  North  American  fossil  plants  has  supplied, 
ill  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  species  at  different  periods,  some 
important  information,  which  modifies  a  few  of  the  conclusions  derived 
from  European  vegetable  paleontology.    Though  the  .isothermal  zones 
have  been  evidently  of  a  width  proportionate  to  the  age  of  the  geological 
periods,  producing  in  the  Carboniferous  times,  for  example,  uniformity 
of  vegetation  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  if  not  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  appears  that  there  was  already  at  this  period  a 
continental  or  local  facies  marked  in  the  groups  6i  vegetation.    The 
North  American  character  is  recognized  in  the  coal  flora  of  this  conti- 
nent by  Schimper,  in  his  Vegetable  Paleontology^  as  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time  exposed  by  the  works  and  descriptions  of  American  authors,  and 
this  facies  becomes  more  and  more  distinct  in  the  more  recent  periods. 
Tbe  precedence  of  vegetable  types  in  the  geological  flora  of  this  conti- 
nent is  distinctly  recognized,  and,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  of  the  deri- 
vation of  the  North  American  flora  from  Miocene  European  types  is 
necessarily  set  aside.    On  this  last  question,  former  remarks  in  this  paper 
prove  the  unity  of  the  present  flora,  derived  by  constant  succession  of 
rt^lated  vegetable  forms  from  the  Cretaceous  at  least.    On  the  question 
of  precedence  of  vegetable  types,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  appear- 
ance of  land-plants  is  positively  recognized  in  the  Silurian  of  Michigan, 
while  no  land-plants  have  as  yet  been  described  from  formations  lower 
than  the  Middle  Devonian  of  Europe;  that  also  we  find  already  in  the  De- 
vonian of  the  United  States,  trunks  of  Conifers  recognized  as  prototypes  of 
the  Araucaria,  which  are  only  found  later,  in  the  Subcarboniferous  of  Eu- 
rope.   Our  Carboniferous  flora  has  a  number  of  its  forms  appearing  later 
in  the  Permian  of  Europe.    The  Triassic  flora  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  is  half  Jurassic.    A  number  of  Cretaceous  genera  of  the  Dakota* 
|?roap  are  reproduced  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  as  they  are,  too,  in  some 
of  the  North  American  Tertiary  vegetable  groups,  and  also  in  the  flora 
of  this  epoch.    Therefore,  the  relation  of  the  European  Miocene  seems 
partly  referable  to  the  American  Cretaceous.    And  in  following  the  com- 
parison upward,  we  find,  in  what  is  considered  the  Eocene  of  the  Lignitic 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  larger  number  of  forms  identical  or  closely 
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allied  to  European  Miocene  8i)ecies,  while  the  Miocene  groap  of  Carboo 
represents  the  youngest  type  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Europe  and  Green- 
land, with  species  of  FlatanuSj  Acer^  etc.,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
indigenous  species  of  our  present  flora. 

More  important  questions  than  these,  but  as  yet  problems  only,  belong 
to  the  domain  of  vegetable  paleontology.  Is  the  multiplication  and  sac* 
cession  of  species  a  result  of  gradual  modifications  of  organs  or  of  a 
spontaneous  production  1  No  positive  answer  has  been  given  to  this 
question,  which  occupies  the  mind  of  every  naturalist,  and  which,  aii 
Gray  justly  says,  is  a  problem  whose  solution  is  reserved  to  FegetabSe 
paleontology.  Fossil  plants  are  documents  relating  to  the  past  historr 
of  the  world.  They  have  recorded  in  their  characters  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  from  the  earliest  period.  Science  has  as  ret 
deciphered  few  incomplete  fragments  of  these  records.  Every  student 
may  read  a  page  or  a  line  of  this  admirable  book.  As  vegetable  life  i^ 
the  promoter  of  animal  life,  it  precedes  and  explains  it.  No  one  knows 
as  yet  in  what  relation  the  characters  of  the  representatives  of  botL 
kingdoms  may  stand,  and  whether  the  animal  forms  may  not  be  ex- 
plained or  surmised  by  those  of  the  plants.  On  the  one  hand,  especially* 
in  recognizing  the  transitions  which  unite  some  species,  modifica- 
tions which  appear  in  plants  as  resulting  from  atmospheric  influence^  it 
seems  as  if  the  development  of  the  vegetable  world  was  subject  to  mere 
material  laws.  On  another  hand,  every  naturalist  is  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge not  only  a  profound  intelligence  in  the  plan,  in  the  admirable  har- 
mony governing  the  vegetable  world  even  in  its  minntest  details,  but  to 
recognize  also  and  to  proclaim  omnipotent  prescience  and  provideoceia 
the  preparation  of  the  materials  which,  as  a  presage  of  the  advent  of 
man,  have  been  garnered  up  in  bis  abode  and  by  the  world  of  plants  for 
the  fulflllment  of  his  future  destiny. 

The  x)ossibility  of  ever  being  able  to  answer  questions  of  this  kind  bas 
been  denied  to  vegetable  paleontology  on  account  of  its  want  of  precision 
in  the  determination  of  vegetable  remains.  But  this  science  is  in  its 
infancy ;  and  the  childhood  of  science  is  marked,  like  that  of  man,  by  a 
series  of  trials  and  failures,  from  which  strength  and  proficiency  are 
derived.  The  first  astronomers  did  not  measure  the  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  fixed  stars,  nor  weigh  the  planets  by  the  diameter  of  their 
orbits.  Hooker  himself,  the  most  precise  and  careful  analyzer  of  botani- 
cal characters,  recognizes  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations  of  Heeriu 
his  admirable  work  on  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Switzerland.  The  award  of 
the  great  Wollaston  medal  to  the  celebrated  professor  of  Ziirich  suffi- 
ciently proves  the  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to  science  by 
vegetable  paleontology,  and  the  high  rank  which  it  has  already  attained 
in  Europe. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  SOME  LOCALITES 
NEAR  CA!^ON  CITY,  FREMONT  CO.,  COL. 


By  S.  G.  Wilijams. 


Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  tako  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you,  according  to  your 
If  (luest,  some  sections,  with  brief  notes  tbereou,  made  by  me  during  tbe 
summer  of  1874,  in  tbe  course  of  some  explorations  of  coal  and  oil  lands 
ill  Fremont  County,  Colorado. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  G.  WILLIAMS. 
Cleveland,  March  31,  1875. 


The  oil-springs  meutioned  in  your  report  for  18G9  are  in  the  caiion  of 
Oil  Creek,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  which  flows  down  from 
the  Hank  of  Pike's  Peak,  between  the  main  range  and  a  lofty  spur  that 
is  seut  off  to  the  southeast,  and  dies  out  in  the  plains  a  little  north  of 
the  Arkansas.  Thus  the  rocks  from  which  the  oil-springs  issue  are,  as 
you  have  suggested,  in  a  synclinal  trough,  of  which  the  axis  is  near  the 
uuiin  range,  while  the  canon  of  Oil  Creek  is  cut  through  near  the  foot  of 
the  spur.  I  sent  a  trusty  person  on  horseback  up  through  the  park 
\>  hich  lies  at  the  head  of  the  canon,  and,  from  his  observations  and  my 
own,  I  can  give  the  following  section,  which  extends  from  tbe  head  of 
Oil  Creek  Park  to  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  about  fifteen  miles  from  north  to 

HOUth. 

JDescendiiu/  section. 

Feet. 

8.  Alluvium,  underlaid  by  Cretaceous  shales,  Arkansas  Valley 

7.  Black  shale,  with  Inyer  of  sepdaria,  and  BactiUtes 50 

i}.  Limestone  of  drab  color 15 

5.  Thick-bedded  ferruginous  sandstone 40 

4.  Red  and  yellow  sandstones,  often  thick-bedded,  with  occasional 

layers  of  bluish  shale 1, 000 

3.  Bright-red  sandstones 100 

li.  Mottled  marble 15 

1.  AYhitish  limestone,  weathering  rough,  and  full  of  caverns;  bot- 
tom not  seen ;  visible 50 

These  thicknesses  are  all  estimated,  except  Xos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Dip  a 
little  west  of  south  15o.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  probably  Carboniferous ;  rocks 
holding  the  same  relative  position  in  the  Arkansas  Caiion,  and  from 
which  I  have  fossils,  are  certainly  of  that  age.  No.  3  is  i)robably  Triassic. 
No.  4  may  be  Jurassic,  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  forward  you  the  only  fossil 
I  found  in  this  series  of  strata,  a  Gasteropoda  found  a  little  more  than 
200  feet  above  the  base  of  No.  4,  at  the  horizon  of  the  oil-springs.    Nos. 

5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  undoubtedly  Cretaceous.  Nos.  5  and  6  form  a  steep 
ridge,  capped  by  No.  6  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  No.  7 
forms  a  second  ridge  still  farther  south,  the  summit  of  which  is  preserved 

No.  5 2 
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from  denadation  by  a  remarkable  layer  of  calcareous  septaria  from  3  ro 
6  feet  in  diameter,  which  afford  splendid  crystallizations  of  calcit'C  aod 
numerous  fragments  of  a  large  species  of  Ba4:ulite,  The  largest  fr^; 
ment  that  I  saw  was  a  foot  in  length,  and  fully  4  inches  in  diameter, 
showing  the  corrugated  divisions  of  the  chambers  through  its  entire 
length. 

The  oil-springs  are  about  200  feet  above  the  base  of  No.  4.  They  now 
yield  about  3,000  gallons  a  year,  which,  by  a  rude  process  of  distillatioii 
on  the  spot,  affords  55  per  cent,  of  illnminating-oil  and  15  per  cent,  oi 
benzine.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  find  oil  by  a  deep  boring,  whicb. 
at  the  depth  of  about  200  feet,  ended  in  crumbling  red  sand,  doQbtle?i> 
No.  3.  The  nature  of  the  strata  in  which  these  oil-wells  are  situated, 
with  what  we  now  know  of  the  underlying  rocks,  does  not  afford  any 
very  favorable  prospect  of  a  large  supply  of  oil  from  this  locality. 

I  made  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  these  Tertiary  strata  along 
their  outcropping  edges  for  seven  miles,  and  two  sections  across  their 
thickness,  up  the  ravines  of  Oak  Creek  and  Coal  Creek,  and  am  able  t*^ 
present  the  following  section,  in  which  most  of  the  thicknesses  were 
measured,  though  a  few  of  the  larger  bodies  of  rock  on  Upper  Oak  Creek 
were  estimated.  The  portion  examined  was  in  township  19  south,  raiijrt 
69  west,  and  township  19  south,  range  70  west,  of  sixth  meridian,  Fit 
ora  t  County. 

Descending  section. 

Ft.  k. 

31.  Sandstoues  and  shales 

30.  Coal  G,  left  bank  Upper  Oak  Creek 4  r* 

29.  Shale  and  sandstone,  Upper  Oak  Creek  (estimated) lUO  <i 

28.  Coal  F,  right  bank  Upper  Oak  Creek 1   (' 

27.  Drab  sandstone.  Upper  Oak  Creek  (estimated) 200  <> 

26.  Black  and  drab  shales,  Upper  Oak  Creek  (estimated) 200  « 

25.  Yellow  sandstone,  Oak  Creek 10   "^ 

24.  Sandstone,  Upper  Coal  Creek  (estimate) 30  *» 

23.  Shale,  Upper  Coal  Creek 10  t' 

22.  Coal  E,  Upper  Coal  Creek 1    ^ 

21.  Brown  shale,  partly  covered,  Coal  Creek 6   •> 

20.  Sandstone,  Coal  Creek : 20   o 

19.  Shale,  Coal  Creek  9  « 

18.  Coal  D,  Coal  Creek 3   (• 

17.  Dark  shale,  Coal  Creek 7   n 

16.  Coal  C,  Coal  Creek 2   n 

15.  Black  and  drab  shale,  with  Coal  B',1  foot  8  inches.  Coal  Creek.    40  0 

14.  White  sandstone,  Coal  Creek 4  i» 

13.  Drab  shale,  Coal  Creek 2  " 

12.  Drab  sandstone,  Coal  Creek 25  0 

11.  Dark  shales,  with  two  coal-seams,  each  1  foot,  Coal  Creek . .    46  ^^ 

10.  Sandstone  (thickness  estimated).  Coal  Creek iM)  '' 

9.  Shale,  with  coal-seam  1  foot  thick,  Coal  Creek : 25  ^ 

8.  Coal  B,  worked  b3'^  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, Coal  Creek C  ^| 

7.  Fire-clay,  Coal  Creek 1  ^' 

6.  Coal  A',  Coal  Creek 1  > 

5.  Fireclay,  Coal  Creek 0  ^ 

4.  Sandstone,  etc.  (thickness  from  E.  N.  Clark,  M.  E.) 80  <J 

3.  Coal  A,  Macomber's  Gulch  . .   4  (' 

2.  Adobe  clay,  thickness  from  E.  :X.  Clark  (Castle  Eock) SO  t' 

1.  Cretaceous 
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Thus  the  thickness  of  these  coal-bearing  strata,  exclasive  of  the  beds 
%bove  the  uppermost  coal,  is  1,000  feet. 

Coal  A,  at  a  slight  opening  in  Macomber's  Gulch,  is  qnite  friable, 
!;hoagh  it  will  nndoubtedly  present  a  better  appearance  when  worked 
t>eyond  the  influence  of  the  weather.  This  is  doubtless  the  coal  pene- 
trated by  Mr.  Teller,  of  Central  City,  in  a  boring  made  a  few  years  ago 
lear  the  railroad-company's  mine,  and  which  is  reported  there  to  have 
been  of  superior  quality.  Mr.  Teller  was,  however,  unable  to  furnish  an 
iccurate  record  of  this  boring. 

Coal  B  is  the  one  which  has  been  worked  for  several  years  on  Coal 
Dreek  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company,  and  its  quality 
lias  been  tested  by  pretty  extensive  use.  This  is  the  coal  the  analysis 
)f  which  as  from  Canyon  City  is  given  in  your  report  for  1873,  as  also 
lu  Raymond's  Report  on  Mineral  Resources,  dated  1873,  from  which 
xnalysis  its  calorific  power  is  shown  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
n-estern  liguitic  coal.  It  endures  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  "as  well 
)s  the  most  of  the  bituminous  coals  of  Ohio,  and  burns  freely  on  the 
?rate-bars  of  a  locomotive,  with  a  strong  heat  and  without  crumbling. 
[  am  told  that  it  is  a  favorite  coal  for  domestic  use  in  Denver. 

Coals  C  and  D  will,  I  think,  when  worked,  prove  to  be  of  as  good 
]nality  as  Coal  B.  At  their  outcroppings,  in  the  ravine  of  Coal  Creek, 
they  present  vertical  faces,  with  but  little  tendency  to  crumble,  even 
from  this  long-continued  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  shale  which 
separates  them  at  the  outcrop  may  very  possibly  thin  out  when  worked 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  practicable  to  work  the  two  seams  to- 
gether. 

Coal  E,  although  thin,  is  of  good  quality,  and  has  somewhat  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  a  cannel. 

The  entire  series  of  beds  on  Coal  Creek  and  on  Oak  Creek,  nearly  to  its 
tiead,  dips  gently  westward  at  an  angle  of  about  7°.  Xear  the  head  of 
Oak  Creek,  however,  where  it  begins  to  cut  its  deeply-excavated  channel 
through  the  coal-bearing  strata,  these  strata  are  tilted  by  their  prox- 
imity to  Wet  Mountain  at  quite  a  high  angle,  so  that  the  dip  of  Coal  F 
is  east-northeast  40jo.  Immediately  underlying  this  coal  Is  a  layer  of 
brownish  shale,  containing  plentiful  fragments  of  dicotyledonous  wood. 

Coal  G,  which  is  opened  by  a  slight  working,  appears  friable  and  of 
inferior  promise. 


SOME  ACCOUNT,  CRITICAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL, OF  ZAPUS  HUDSONIUS. 


By  Dii.  EixiOTT  CouES,  U.  S.  Aiimy. 


HaTing  occasion  to  inspect  specimens  of  this  quadruped,  collected 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hayden,  I  have  been  led  into  a  further 
investigation  of  the  species,  and  have  examined  the  whole  of  .the  mate- 
rial contained  in  the  National  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
The  present  brief  article,  sketched  with  pleasure  at  Professor  Ilayden's 
request,  is  incidental  to  three  main  points  determined,  namely  : — 
I.  There  is  at  present  only  one  known  species  of  Zapxis. 

II.  The  animal,  usually  referred  to  the  Muridce^  differs  from  the  Mu- 
ridie  to  a  degree  warranting  the  recognition  of  a  family  Zapodidcv.  Such 
appreciation  of  the  characters  afforded  was  made  in  1872  by  Dr.  Gill, 
who  erected  a  family  {Jcundidce)  for  its  reception.  I  may  here  allude  to 
the  presence  of  an  upper  premolar,  not  found  in  Mitridce  proper;  the 
different  and  peculiar  construction  of  the  auteorbital  foramen ;  and  the 
saltatorial  develoi^ment  of  the  hind  limbs.  These  and  other  characters 
are  amplified  beyond. 

III.  None  of  the  various  generic  names  which  have  been  applied  to 
Zajms  httdsonius  are  tenable  according  to  recognized  rules  of  nomencla- 
ture. Of  these,  Dipus  and  Oerbillus  are  too  obviously  inapplicable  to 
require  comment.  Jacuhis  of  Wagler  (1830)  belongs  here ;  but  the  name 
had  been  used  before  in  an  entirely  different  connection.  Meriones  is  in 
similar  case;  its  original  application  by  Illiger  was  to  another  type. 
Though  it  was  subsequently  transferred  by  Frederic  Cuvier  to  the  present 
animal  (lUiger's  being  already  provided  with  a  name),  it  cannot  stand  in 
this  connection;  for  no  synonym  of  one  genus  shall  become  the  tenable 
name  of  another.  A  new  name,  therefore,  being  required,  Zapus^  is  pro- 
posed ;  the  introduction  of  the  term,  of  course,  necessitating  corespond- 
ing  change  in  the  appellation  of  the  family. 

Family  ZAVODIDM. 

<Snhfamhf  Dipodinw,  Baird,  M.  N.  A.  1857,  428. 

=  Family  JaciiUda'j  Gill,  Arrangement  of  the  Families  of  Mammals,  1872,  20. 

Genus  ZAPUS,  Coues.     (g.  w.) 

Dipusj  sp. ;  GerbUluSt  sp.,  ALIQ. 

Mtrionc6,  F.  CuviKRj  Deuts  cles  Mammiteree,  1825  ?,  p.  — .  —Audubon  &.  Bachman,  Q  N.  A. 

11,1851,251.     NotofIUiqej;lrtn, 
Jaculus,  Wagler,  Syst.  Amph.  1H39,  30.— Baird,  M.  N.  A.  ia57,  420.    Not  of  Jarocki. 

*  Etym.  Za,  aagmentati ve  particle,  and  iroi'r,  pes. — This  very  pat  name  was  snggeste 
to  the  writer  IjyDr.  Gill,  who,  however,  considers  the  name  Merlones  to  be  tenable  fc 
this  geBQS. 
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ZAPUS  HUDSO>^^ILrS,  Coues. 

SifHontfrny. 

l>ij>u«  hud8oniuSf  Zimmermank,  Geoe.  Gesch.  ii,  1760,  358,  No.  268  (based  od  theLoD£ 
Le^TK^  Mouse  of  Hndson's  Bay,  of  Pennant ). 

BoDDiEUT,  Elench.  Anioi.  i,  1784, 115  (based  on  Zimniermann). 

'^SCHRBBEii,  Saiig.  ,  861,  No.  6." 

Fischer,  Syn.  Manim.  1829,  340  (based  on  Zimmermann). 
Gerhilltts  hudsoniua,  Rafinksqce,  Am.  Mouth.  Mag.  1818,  446. 

Lesson,  Man.  i,  1627,  257. 
Meriones  hudsotticus,  Audubon  <&  Bachmax,  Q.  N.  A.  ii,  1851,  251,  pi.  85. 
Jaculus  hud9atiiu8f  Baird,  M.  N.  A.  1857.  4:i0,  pi.  21,  f.  5a-e. 

Newberry,  P.  H.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 59  (California). 

Baird,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Guuuisou's  &  Beckwith's  Routes,  Mamm.  p.  ^. 

Cooper  dc  Suckley,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  TeiT.  1860,  83,  101,  127. 

Hayden,  Trans.  Anier.  Philos.  Soc.  xii,  1862, 147  (Fort  Union). 

Samuei^,  Ninth  Ann.  Rep.  Mass.  Board  A^ric.  1862, 178  (habits). 

Gilpin,  Proc.  &  Trans.  Nova  Scotia  Inst,  li,  1870,  60  (Nova  Scotia). 

Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Conip.  Zool.  i,  1870,  226  (Massachusetts). 

Tenney,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  330,  f.  101  (habits). 

Merriam,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  1872, 665. 

Ames,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  70  (Minnesota). 

Allen,  Bull.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1874,  60,  65  (Wyoming  and  Utah). 
Mu8  longipea,  Zimmermann,  Penn.  Arktische  Zool.  i,  1787, 131  (erroneous  identificition 

with  Afu8  longipea  auct.). 
MuH  canadenaia,  *'  Pennant''  (mere  Latin  rendering  of  "Canada  rat*^  f). 
Dipu8  canaden8i8f  Da  vies,  Traus.  Linn.  Soc.  iv,  1798,  155,  pi.  H,  f.  5,  6  ("  Jumping  Moo?e 

of  Canada'')- 

Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  ii,  1801,  192,  pi.  161  (after  Davies). 

TuRTON,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1806, 100. 

Okd,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815, 292. 

FiscuER,  Syn.  Mamm.  1829,  339. 
Geihillu8  canadenm,  Desmarest,  Mamm.  ii,  1822,  331. 

Harlan,  Fn.  Amer.  1825, 155. 

Godman,  Am.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  1st  ed.  1826,  p.— ;  2d  ed.  1831, 94,  pi,  — ;  3d  ed.  l?61,?4 

Grii-'FITU,  Anim.  Kingd.  v,  1827,  240,  No.  624. 

Emmons,  Mans.  Rep.  1840,  69. 

Thompson,  Nat.  Hist.  Vermont,  18.'>3,  44. 

Hall,  Canad.  Nat.  &  Geol.  vi,  1861,  304  (Montreal). 
Merionea  canadeneiaf  Less.,  Man.  i,  1827,  258. 

ScHiNZ,  Syn.  Mamm.  ii,  1845.  91. 
Dij^ua  anuricanuaf  Barton,  Amer.  Philos.  Trans,  iv,  1799,  115,  pi.  — ;  vi,  1304, 143. 

Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  292. 
Jaculu8  americanuaf  Wagler,  Syst.  Amphib.  1830,  23. 
Merionea  americanua,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  i,  1842,  70,  pi.  24,  f.  2. 
iHpua  labradoriuit,  Turton,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1806,  99  (Labrador  Rat  of  Pennant). 

Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.' 2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  292. 
Mua  Idbradoriua,  J.  Sabinr,  App.  Frankl.  Journ.  1823,  601. 
GerbUlua  labradoriuaf  Harlan,  Fu.  Amer.  1825,  1.57  (aft«r  Sabine). 

Godman,  Am.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  Ist  ed.  1826,  p.—  ;  2ued.  1831,  97;  3d  ed.l86l,  '"^ 

Griffith,  Anim.  Kingd.  v,  1827,  240,  No.  625. 
Dipua  labradoncua,  Fischer,  Syn.  Mamm.  1829,  3.38. 
Merionea  labradorina,  Richardson,  F.  B.-A.  i,  1829, 144,  pi.  7. 

Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  iv,  —,  pi.  226  B  (after  Richardson). 

Dawson,  Edinb.  N.  Philos.  Journ.  1856,  2. 
Merionea  labradorua,  Schinz,  Syn.  Mamm.  ii,  1845,  92. 
Jaculua  labradonus^  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  iii,  1843,  294. 

GiEBEL,  Siiug.  1855, 599 ;  Zeitschr.  gesammt.  Naturw.  xxv,  1865, 272  (osteologr) 

Kennicott,  U.  S.  Patent-Office  Agric.  Rep.  for  1856,  1857,  95,  pi.  11  (habits). 

Maximilian,  Arch.  Naturg.  1:61,  p.  — ;  Verz.  Reise  N.-Am,  1862,  146. 
GerbiUua  aylvaiicnay  "MiTcniLL."  descr.  nulla. 

Merionea  nemoraliH^  Is.  CiEOFFROY,  "Diet.  Class,  vii,  323;  pi.  fasc.  10,  n.  2.** 
GerbiUua  darieaiij  RAFiNEStiUK,  "  Pr^c.  Dt^couv.  S^uiiol.  14.*' 
f  GerbUlua  aorlcinua,  RAFiNEsgiE,  "Pr<5c.  Ddcouv.  S^miol.  14.*' 

Desmauest,  Mamm.  ii,  1822,  322  (compiled  from  Rafiuesque). 

Lesson,  Man.  i,  1827,  2.^»7  (compiled  from  Rafinesque). 
f  Dipua  aoricimiSf  Fischer,  Syn.  Mamm.  1829,  339  (compiled  from  Rafinesque). 
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f  GerMUus  leonurus,  Rafixesque,  Am.  Month.  Mag.  IBIP,  44(). 

Desmarest,  Mamm.  ii,  1822,  322  (compiled  from  Rafinesqae). 

Lesson,  Mao.  i*,  1827,  257  (compiled  from  Raiinesqae). 
t  Dipus  konurusy  Fischer,  6yn.  1829,  339  (compiled  from  Rafinesqae). 
f  Gerbillits  fnegalopty  Rafinesque,  Am.  Month.  Mag.  1818,  446. 

Desmarest,  Mamm.  ii,  1822,  322  (compiled  from  Rafinesqae). 

Lesson,  Man.  i,  1827,  257  (compiled  from  Rafinesque). 
f  Dipus  megalops,  Fischer,  Syn.  1829,  340  (compiled  from  Rafinesque). 
f  GerbilluB  macrourua,  Rafinesque. 
f  Gerhillua  brachyurus,  Rafinesque. 
MerioneB  mierocepkalM,  Harlan,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  vii,  1839, 1. 

ScHiNZ,  Syn.  Mamm.  ii,  1845,  92  (compiled  from  Harlan). 
Merionea  acadicfiSy  Dawson,  £dinb.  N.  Philos.  Journ.  iii,  1856,  2,  pi.  1. 
Canada  Raty  Pennant,  Qnad.  ii,         ,  172. 

Labrador  Rat,  Pennant,  Hist.  Quad.  1781,  435,  No.  295;  Arct.  Zool.  i,  1784,  132,  No.  63. 
Jumping  Mouse  of  Canaday  Davies,  L  c. 
Labrador  or  Jumping  Mouae^  Godman,  I,  c. 
Canadian  Jerboa,  Shaw,  L  c. 
Labradore  Jerboa,  Turton,  I.  c. 
Canadian  and  Labrador  Gerbil,  Griffith,  7.  c. 
Deer  Mouae,  DeKay,  I.  c. 
Gerbille  du  Canada,  Desmarest,  Z.  c. 
JH&ione  du  Canada,  Lesson,  1.  c. 

Gerbille  aoricine,  de  la  bate  d^ Hudson,  queue  de  lion,  et  aux  yeux  noira,  Less.,  I.  c. 
Canadiache,  Labradoriache,  KUinkopfige  HUpfmaua^  Schinz,  2.  c. 

Description. 

Cranial  and  dental  chara^cters.^—ln  comparison  with  the  murine  forms 
with  which  it  has  been  associated,  this  animal  presents  many  strong 
peculiarities  of  the  sknll  and  teeth.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated 
the  presence  of  an  additional  tooth  in  the  upper  molar  series,  causing  an 
inequality  in  the  formulae  of  the  two  jaws ;  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
anteorbital  foramen,  with  its  supplementary  foramen  or  nick  just  beneath; 
the  extension  of  the  malar  bone  up  the  slender  styloid  zygomatic  por- 
tion of  the  maxillary  till  it  sutures  with  the  lachrymal,  and  the  slender- 
Dcss  and  depression  of  the  rest  of  the  zygomatic  arch ;  the  shortness 
and  transverse  position  of  the  bullae  auditorise ;  the  position  of  the  max- 
illo-palatine  suture ;  expansion  of  the  posterior  nares,  &c.  The  skull,  as 
a  whole,  is  shorter  for  its  width,  though  the  zygomata  are  even  more 
nearly  parallel ;  it  is  also  deeper  for  its  other  dimensions,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  convexity,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  of  the  superior  con- 
tour. Nevertheless,  its  general  superficial  resemblance,  aside  from 
details,  to  that  of  Miis  proper,  is  evident.  Compared  w  ith  that  of  Mus 
musculiUj  which  is  of  about  the  same  size,  w^e  see  in  each  species  the 
same  general  shape  and  delicate  papery  condition,  without  strong  angu- 
larity, as  well  as  many  close  coincidences  in  detail,  indicating  that  the 
murine  affinities  of  the  family  are  with  typical  MuSj  Hesperomys^  &c., 
aud  not  with  the  arvicoline  group  of  Muridw,  in  which  the  skull  is  nota- 
bly heavier,  more  massive,  and  angular. 

As  to  the  general  shape  of  the  skull,  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  the 
foregoing,  except  such  points  as,  being  equally  applicable  to  the  familiar 
Mus  musculuSj  need  not  be  recapitulated;  we  may  therefore  at  once 
proceed  to  details. 

The  aut«orbital  foramen,  which  transmits  the  masseter  in  this  instance, 
and  which  constitutes  a  prime  peculiarity  of  the  skull,  is  of  great  size 
and  obliquely  oval  in  shape.  Instead  of  being  circumscribed  by  a  plate 
of  bone,  as  in  Muridce^  it  is  defined  externally  by  a  very  slender  styloid 
process  of  the  maxillary,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  upward  exten 
»ion  of  the  malar,  applied  as  a  splint  along  its  whole  length.  Below  thi 
main  foramen  there  is  another  much  smaller  one,  which  transmits  th 
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nerve.  It  is  sometimes  a  complete  loramen,  separate  from  theotiier: 
sometimes  only  a  deep  notch  in  the  lower  border  of' the  main  openiD^r; 
and  this  difference  may  be  observed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  sknll. 
I  am  ready  to  believe  that  this  lesser  opening,  giving  passage  to  the  sa- 
perior  maxillary  nerve,  is  the  trne  "anteorbital"  foramen  itself;  for  it 
seems  to  corresiK)nd  to  the  lower  part  of  the  large  slit  in  31mid4E^  which 
is  walled  in  by  the  maxillary  lamina,  and  it  is  formed  by  a  little  plat^ 
of  bone,  which  rises  as  a  ridge  from  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw,  and 
bends  over  to  abut  against  the  main  wall  of  the  maxillary.  In  case<  m 
which  this  plate  fails  to  reach  the  main  wall  of  the  maxillary,  so  that 
only  a  notch  and  not  a  foramen  results,  the  correspondence  of  the  whoW 
opening  with  the  pyriform  slit  of  the  Muridce  is  very  evident,  and  the 
relation  of  the  parts  is  fully  established,  though  the  shape  is  quite 
different. 

The  contour  of  the  parts  surrounding  the  foramen  is  such,  that  th<* 
zygomatic  process  of  the  maxillary  stands  out  from  the  bone  at  right 
angles  at  a  point  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  alveoli.  The  anterior 
root  of  the  zygoma  is  hence  notably  depressed  in  position  :  there  beinjr 
no  forward-upward  reach  of  the  lower  border  of  this  arch,  so  evident  in 
Muridce,  The  zygoma,  in  fact,  is  nearly  horizontal  in  all  of  its  length 
along  the  under  side ;  but  anteriorly  the  upper  edge  rises  prominently, 
in  consequence  of  the  unusual  extension  of  the  malar  np  the  maxillary. 
already  mentioned.  The  malar  runs  all  the  way  up  to  the  lachrymal 
bone,  affording  a  circumstance  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  very  rare,  namely,  a  lachryrao-malar  suture.  This  ascend- 
ing spur  of  the  malar  is,  moreover,  expanded  into  a  rather  broad  lamina, 
partly  defending  the  orbit,  thus  supplying  a  wall  that,  in  most  cases,  is 
afforded  by  expansion  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  maxillary ;  tbe 
latter  being  in  this  case  of  styloid  character.  In  its  continuity,  the 
malar  is  a  slender  rod ;  behind,  it  uuderlaps  a  short  spur  of  the  squamo- 
sal with  simple  squamous  suture. 

The  general  8hai)e  of  the  orbit  is  much  the  same  as  in  Mug.  In  both, 
the  squamosal  forms  much  of  the  posterior  orbital  wall ;  the  orbito-sphe- 
noid  being  correspondingly  reduced.  The  antero-exterior  corner  of  the 
parietal  reaches  to  the  brim  of  the  orbit. 

The  rostral  iiortion  of  the  skull  bears  to  the  rest  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  Mu8^  and  is  equally  attenuate  anteriorly,  though  thicker  at 
the  base,  and  consequently  more  tapering.  The  ends  of  the  nasals  pro- 
ject conspicuously  beyond  the  plane  of  the  incisors ;  behind,  these  boues 
terminate  opposite  the  ends  of  the  intermaxillaries ;  the  suture  of  tb« 
frontal  with  each  of  them,  as  well  as  with  the  maxillaries,  being  nearly 
in  one  transverse  jagged  line.  The  intermaxillaries  develop  a  strong 
alveolar  plate,  separating  the  superior  incisors  for  nearly  half  their 
length  ;  this,  with  the  projection  of  the  nasals  and  backward  set  of  the 
much-curved  teeth,  results  in  a  snout  strikingly  like  that  of  tbe 
Saccomyidcr.  The  feeble  retreating  under  jaw,  densely  hairy  upper  hp, 
and  small  nasal  pads,  bear  out  this  resemblance  in  tne  external  physi- 
ognomy. 

As  in  Mu8,  the  interorbital  constriction  is  moderate,  being  al>out  a^ 
wide  {IS  the  rostrum  at  base;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  postorbital 
processes.  The  i)arietals  are  nearly  square,  though  somewhat  emar?i- 
nate  in  front,  to  correspond  with  the  convexity  of  the  frontal.  Therein 
little,  if  any,  dipping-down  of  a  postero-exterior  angle,  so  well  exhibited 
in  Mu8.  The  interparietal  is  of  a  large  size  transversely,  though  narrow 
in  the  other  direction ;  it  reaches  across  the  whole  width  of  the  com 
bined  parietals,  bounding  them  both  posteriorly,  as  it  is  itself  bounded 
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)y  the  occipital.  The  extent  of  this  narrowly  elliptical  transverse  inter- 
>arietal  is  greater  tban  in  Mtis;  its  corner  is  at  a  point  where  the  back 
)ater  angle  of  the  parietal,  back  apper  angle  of  the  squamosal,  and 
Tont  upper  angle  of  the  occipital  all  come  nearly  together.  The  squamo- 
sal closely  resembles  that  of  Mtis  in  size,  shape,  and  connections ;  there 
ire  the  same  extensive  vacuities  about  the  petrosal,  with  a  similar  strong 
ilasp,  bridging  over  the  opening  just  above  the  meatus,  running  from 
he  root  of  the  zygomatic  process  to  the  back  edge  of  the  bone.  The 
nastoid  is  of  moderate  size,  developing  nothing  to  be  fairly  called  a 
irocess,  wedged  between  the  paroccipital  process  and  the  squamosal, 
\t  the  postero-lateral  corner  of  the  skull.  It  is  confluent  with  the  petro- 
sal, but  partially  fissured  away  from  the  surrounding  occipital  elements, 
rhe  supraoccipital  is  of  large  size  and  convex  contour;  the  occipital 
erest  is  slight,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  occiput  is  not  well  defined  from 
that  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  skull,  the  two  meeting  with  a  contin- 
uous curve,  more  convex  than  in  Mus,  The  upper  border  of  the  occipital 
is  nearly  straight,  and  bounded  qnite  across  by  the  interparietal ;  next 
pomes  a  considerable  piece  of  squamosal  suture,  and  then  the  mastoid. 
The  foramen  is  of  great  size  and  nearly  hexagonal  shaiie;  most  of  it  • 
i)eii)g  in  the  one  plane  of  the  occiput,  with  only  a  slight  nick  inferiorly. 
The  condyles  are  protuberant  and  convergent ;  the  condyloid  foramen  is 
close  beneath  their  articular  surfaces.  The  paroccipital  are  well-marked 
vertical  processes.  The  basioccipital  narrows  very  rapidly,  owing  to 
the  strong  inward  trend  of  the  petrosals,  and  ends  by  transverse  suture, 
as  usual,  with  the  basisphenoid,  opposite  the  ends  of  these  bones.  Its 
under  surface  shows  a  pair  of  slight  depressions,  with  a  median  ridge. 

The  posterior  nares  are  of  ample  dimensions,  owing  to  the  wide  sep- 
aration of  the  pterj'goids.  These  bones  are  long,  straight,  and  styloid, 
witli  a  slightly-clubbed  extremity  in  close  approximation  to  the  ends  of 
the  petrosals.  The  palate  ends  behind  with  a  broad,  rounded  emargina- 
tion  opposite  the  last  molars.  This  formation  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Musj  in  which  the  bony  palate  extends  back  of  the  molar  series,  and 
the  contracted  interpterygoid  space  is  narrowly  angular.  The  maxillo- 
palatine  suture  of  Zapus,  likewise,  is  differently  located,  being  opposite 
the  interspace  between  the  penultimate  and  preceding  molar,  instead  of 
much  farther  back.  There  is  a  pair  of  conspicuous  palatal  foramina  op- 
posite the  penultimate  molar.  The  contour  of  the  palate  differs  from 
that  of  MuSj  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  allied  rodents,  in  being  broader 
in  front  than  behind.  The  incisive  foramina  are  of  great  length,  as  well 
as  quite  broad,  reaching  from  little  behind  the  incisors  to  opposite  the 
molars;  the  perforation  is  half  in  the  intermaxillary,  half  in  the  max- 
illary ;  the  bony  septum  is  bullous  except  at  its  posterior  part. 

The  form  of  the  descending  process  of  the  mandible  is  a  strong  char- 
acter of  Zapus  in  comparison  with  Mus^  &c.,  in  which  this  plate  of  bone 
is  more  or  less  squarish,  and  vertical  or  nearly  so.  In  Zapus^  the  same 
plate  is  strongly  twisted  out  of  the  axis  of  the  jaw,  standing  diagonally 
outward  and  upward — very  much,  in  fact,  as  witnessed  in  the  Sa<:comyid<B. 
The  coronoid  is  rather  weak,  falcate,  acute,  with  a  strong  slope ;  it  slightly 
overtops  the  condyle.  The  latter  sets  strongly  backward,  though  it 
is  rather  more  erect  than  in  Mus,  The  incisor  causes  a  moderate  protu- 
berance outside,  at  the  root  of  the  condylar  process.  Inside,  nearly 
<>PI>08ite,  is  the  conspicuous  foramen  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  superior  incisors  are  short  and  stout,  with  a  strong  curve ;  their 
anterior  faces  strongly  sulcate,  with  the  outer  half  of  the  tooth  rab- 
beted down  so  that  the  groove  is  plainly  visible  from  the  side.  The  infe- 
rior incisors  are  not  specially  noteworthy.    The  molar  series  differs  from. 
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that  ia  Muridce  proper  in  the  presence  of  a  small  auterior  molar  (pre 
molar)  ia  the  upper  jaw,  with  no  tooth  to  correspond  in  the  lower  series. 
The  minate  premolar  is  single-rooted ;  the  three  following  teeth  have 
three  roots  apiece^a  lengthwise  pair  of  slender  faugs  oatside,  and  a 
single  stout  fang,  apparently  formed  of  two  coalesced  roots^  ioside.  The 
lower  molars  have  each  a  pair  of  roots,  in  single  lengthwise  series.  The 
anterior  upper  molar  is  the  smallest  of  the  whole,  and  simpl3*  circalar: 
the  next  two  are  about  equal  in  size;  the  last  is  much  smaller.  A  simi- 
lar proportion  is  seen  in  the  under  series.  The  pattern  of  the  molar 
crowns  is  much  complicated. 

External  cliarcLcters. — A  general  murine  form  is  modified  by  the  great 
development  of  the  hind  limbs  (much  as  in  Dipodidw  or  some  forms  of 
8accomyid(e)j  and  especially  of  the  pes  itself;  an  unusual  length  of  tail 
which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  body ;  a  peculiar  condition  of  tk 
external  ear;  and  a  physiognomy  quite  like  that  of  the  Saceomifida, 
There  are  also  well-developed  Internal  cheek-pouches,  shared  in  a  less 
degree,  however,  by  various  American  Murida\*  These  pouches,  a* 
well  as  can  be  judged  from  alcoholic  specimens,  are  relatively  about  a.' 
large  as  those  of  Tamiaa  for  instance. 

The  body  of  Zaptis  is  large  behind,  in  correlation  with  the  g'reatly-de 
veloped  posterior  limbs,  and  tapers  to  the  fore  in  a  regular  mauner ;  the 
head  being  comparatively  small,  and  there  being  no  noticeable  constric- 
tion of  the  neck.  The  head  is  conoidal,  with  a  prominent  and  ratber 
blunt  snout  and  retreating  under  jaw.  The  rather  small  eye  is  mid- 
way between  the  nose  and  ear.  The  upper  lip  is  not  visibly  cleft,  and  ij; 
densely  hirsute,  with  a  fringe  of  hairs  depending  over  and  almost  hiding 
the  small  front  teeth.  The  naked  muffle  is  of  rather  small  size,  and  en 
tirely  inferior  in  position  ;  above  it,  the  hairy  skin  crosses  with  a  dee,' 
transverse  crease,  forming  a  sort  of  imperfect  overhanging  dap,  which  i^ 
freely  movable  back  and  forth,  even  in  alcoholic  specimens,  and  looks  as 
if  it  might  be  drawn  down  to  partially  cover  the  nostrils.  (I  have  ob 
served  much  the  same  thing  in  SaccomyitUe.)  The  nose-pad  is  impress«<l 
with  a  pair  of  median  vertical  grooves,  and  a  transverse  one  is  seea  in 
some  cases.  The  nostrils  are  completely  lateral  in  position.  The  whis- 
kers are  rather  sparse,  but  some  of  them  are  nearly  half  as  long  as 
the  body. 

The  structure  of  the  external  ear  is  rather  remarkable  (among  rodents 
for  the  i)rovisiou  for  perfect  closure  of  the  meatus,  as  in  the  Soricidcc  for 
instance.  The  autitragus  develops  into  a  great  flap,  completely  rever- 
sible, and  capable  of  being  applied  against  the  meatus ;  and  such,  in  fact, 
appears  to  be  its  usual  position.  The  tragus,  likewise,  expands  into  a 
wide  frill,  or  thin,  free,  rounded  border,  which  ordinarily  lies  in  appo» 
tion  to  the  antitragal  lobe  opposite,  completing  the  closure  of  the  ear. 
On  turning  over  these  two  flaps,  the  vestibule  of  the  ear  is  seen  to  be  of 
unusually  large  dimensions.  The  conch  itself  is  of  an  ordinary  coutoar. 
coming  to  a  blunt  point  above ;  the  anterior  third  is  folded  close  back. 
Tbe  back  of  the  ear  and  the  fold  of  the  conch  are  sparsely  x)ilons ;  the 

*The  presence  of  cheek-pouches  in  the  genas  Hesperomys  was  first  noted  in  i^'^^  I'T 
Oapper,  who  referred  specimens  of  the  common  Heaperomys  Uucopm  to  Cried  us  on  th^^ 
account,  establishing  a  species  C  myoides.  In  this  matter,  he  was  sucoeeded  hy  Baini 
in  1857,  who  also  recognized  the  pouches,  and  endorsed  a  Hesperomys  myoide^t  tnalol) 
upon  this  feature,  failing,  however,  to  observe  that  they  also  existed  in  other  syttsciti 
of  the  same  genus.  At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  announced  the  befurr 
unknown  pouchen  of  Zapus  hudsonius,  he  also  showed  that  they  occarred  as  well  in  v.v 
rions  species  of  Jlesperomys ;  and  my  subsequent  dissections  have  satisfied  me  tbat 
pouches  are  present  in  all  the  North  American  species  of  Hespei'omvs  proper;  i.  c  i^ 
subgenus  Veeperimus  as  established  by  me ;  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1874, 178. 
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exposed  parts  of  the  front  of  tbe  ear  being  more  thickly  clothed.  The 
antitragal  pad  bears  on  its  outer  sarface  a  special  tuft  of  long  hairs ;  its 
other  side  being  naked,  as  are  both  sides  of  the  flap  of  the  tragus. 

The  fore  limbs  are  absolutely  small  as  well  as  short  relatively  to  the 
binder  ones;  and  they  seem  to  be  placed  rather  far  forward,  though  this 
appearance  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  tapering  shape  of  the 
body.  The  hands  are  pilous  above,  naked  below.  There  are  four  per- 
fect fingers,  with  ordinary  claws,  and  a  rudimentary  thumb,  which  bears 
a  flat,  blunt  nail.  The  third  digit  is  the  longest ;  the  fourth,  second,  and 
fifth  being  successively  shortened.  The  digits  are  regularly  transversely 
scutellate  below.  The  palm  is  granular  throughout,  with  a  pair  of  large 
smooth  pads  (inner  and  outer]  near  the  wrist,  and  three  smaller  tuber- 
cles at  the  base  of,  respectively,  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  conjoined 
third  and  fourth  digits. 

Tbe  elongation  of  the  hind  limbs,  which  confers  the  high  degree 
of  saltatorial  power  upon  this  animal,  like  that  of  Dipus^  &c.,  to 
which  it  has  been  referred,  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  pes,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  crus  in  length.  This  development  of  the  foot,  nevertheless, 
is  not  accompanied  by  reduction  of  the  digits  in  number,  nor  by  any 
imperfection  of  their  respective  metatarsals.  The  number  of  these  bones 
has  been  queried ;  I  find  five,  perfect  from  end  to  end,  with  complete 
tarsal  and  phalangeal  articulations.  The  foot  is  clothed  above  with  short, 
soft,  silky  hairs,  quite  different  from  the  hirsute  pelage  of  the  body ; 
below  it  is  entirely  naked,  though  the  lateral  fringe  of  hairs  encroaches 
upon  the  contracted  heel.  The  sole  is  perfectly  smooth  (as  in  Mtis)  for 
about  halfway,  then  granular;  the  digits  are  transversely  scutellate 
underneath.  There  is  a  well-defined  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  a  little  dis- 
tance above  the  base  of  the  first  digit,  and  four  others  at  tbe  bases  of,  re- 
spectively, the  first,  second,  fifth,  and  conjointed  third  and  fourth  digits. 
There  are  ^ve  perfect  and  normally-clawed  digits.  The  first  is  shortest, 
and  also  situated  rather  high  up,  so  that  its  tip  reaches  only  to  about 
the  base  of  the  second.  The  fifth  is  next  longer,  reaching  the  middle 
of  the  fourth.  The  third  slightly  exceeds  the  fourth  and  second,  which 
are  about  equal  to  each  other.  There  is  much  basal  webbing  between 
the  three  intermediate  digits — especially  between  the  third  and  fourth — 
which  carries  their  apparent  bases  far  beyond  the  bases  of  the  lateral 
digits. 

In  its  relative  length,  the  tail  exceeds  that  of  any  other  North  American 
(mammal?)  rodent,  always  greatly  exceeding  the  head  and  body,  and 
sometimes  measuring  nearly  twice  as  much.  It  is  cylindrical,  with  uni- 
form taper  and  very  slight  caliber,  coming  to  a  fine  point  with  a  slight 
pencil  of  hairs.  Its  hairiness  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  Mm  mmcu- 
2u«,  decumanus^  &c. ;  that  is  to  say,  insufiicient  to  hide  the  verticillate 
whorls  of  scales  between  which  the  short  hairs  spring. 

The  general  pelage  of  this  animal  is  coarse  and  hispid,  with  little 
gloss,  and  presenting  a  streaky  or  '^staring''  appearance,  owing  to  the 
number  of  bristly  hairs  which  are  mixed  with  the  softer  under  fur.  The 
color  varies  a  good  deal  in  difiereut  specimens,  though  one  pattern  is 
pretty  constantly  preserved.  About  one-third  of  the  colored  part  of  the 
fur — that  is  to  say,  a  dorsal  strip  about  as  wide  as  the  lateral  strip  on 
either  side — is  brownish-yellow,  heavily  shaded  with  brownish-black. 
The  sides,  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  are  of  this  same  sandy- 
yellowish,  but  so  slightly  lined  with  the  blackish  that  the  purity  of  the 
light  color  is  scarcely  interfered  with.  The  under  parts  are  snow-white, 
with  a  pretty  sharp  line  of  demarcation  from  the  colored  areas.  The 
backs  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  whitish.    The  tail  is  rather  indistinctly 
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bicolor,  to  correspond  with  the  body-areas — dark-brown  above,  whitish 
below.  The  ears  have  a  light-colored  rim.  The  whiskers  are  mostly 
black.  The  basal  part  of  the  fnr,  in  the  colored  areas,  is  j^j  or  plam- 
beous,  excepting  just  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  tawny  of  tbe 
sides  with  the  white  of  the  belly,  where  the  hairs  are  white  to  tbe  roots, 
like  those  of  the  belly.  To  this  absence  of  dark  bases  of  the  bains  i$ 
due  the  appearance  of  a  fulvous  stripe  along  the  sides,  sometimes  quitt* 
strongly  marked,  much  as  in  species  of  Perognatkus  or  CriceMiptu.  lo 
these  cases  there  are  thus  four  styles  of  coloration  from  back  to  belly: 
the  dark  dorsal  area,  mixed  blackish  and  sandy,  with  plumbeons  lootH: 
sandy,  with  little  or  no  blackish,  but  still  with  gray  roots;  sandy, 
with  white  roots ;  and  finally  pure  white.  The  variations  to  which  the 
species  is  subject  lie  in  the  brightness  or  dullness  of  the  tawny,  and  itj^ 
lining  with  a  varying  amount  of  blackish  ;  the  degree  of  disrinctne^^ 
of  the  dorsal  area  from- that  of  the  sidCvS,  and  of  this  from  the  white  oi 
the  belly ;  and  in  the  sharpness  or  indistinctness  of  the  tawny  lateral 
stripe  along  which  the  hairs  are  white  at  the  root^  The  line  of  the 
belly-white  is  pretty  constantly  sharp,  as  in  He^peromys;  but  there  is 
often  a  very  gradual  shading  from  the  dark  dorsal  area  to  the  tawny  of 
the  sides,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  very  pale  yellowish-gray,  &c  I 
have  observed  no  plumbeous  or  entirely  gray  stage  like  that  of  yonn^' 
Hesperomys  m  general;  and  I  have  failed  to  determine  what  detioite 
relation,  if  auj,  the  observable  dift'erences  in  coloration  bear  to  sex 
or  age. 

The  animal  varies  much  in  size,  and  to  some  extent  in  proportious, 
especially  the  length  of  the  tail.  This  is  the  most  variable  dimension, 
as  usnal  in  all  such  cases  of  high  development  of  parts.  A  tendency  to 
superior  size  in  specimens  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  westwunl  has 
been  noted.  The  following  table  of  measurements  of  an  alcoholic  sprie5 
indicates  very  fairly  the  dimensions,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  variations, 
in  size  and  proportions : 

Measurements  of  ticentyone  alcoholic  specimens  (English  inch  and  decimahj. 


Locality. 


From  tip  of  nose  to—     I  Tail — 


Eye.  '  Ear.  I  ^'^}'  |  Tail. 

I  I  put.  ) 


2592 
2393 
2395 
2396 
2397 
2398 
2594 
2599 
2600 
2605 
2606 
2607 
2608 
2604 
2601 
2602 
2603 
2611 
2610 
1929 
2609 


Halifax,  X.  S 

Middleboro',  Mass 

do 

do 


do 

do , 

Burlington,  Vt ^ 

Wethersfield,  Coun 

do 

Wuterville,  N.  Y 

do 

do 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

do 

do 

West  Northfield,  111 

Upper  Missonri 

Platte  River,  Nebr 

Steilacoora,  W.  T 


0.  45 
0.42 
0.45 
0.42 
0.40 
0.43 
0.45 
0. 45 
0.45 
0.  45 


0.'80 

1.00 

0.75 

1.00 

0.90 

1.00 

0.80 

0.95 

0.80 

0.95 

0.85 

1.00 

0.90 

1.00 

0.90 

1.00 

0.50 
0. 45 
0.45 
0.45 
0.  45 
0.45 
0.40 
0.40 
0. 50 
0.40 
0.45 


0.80 
0.90 
0.95 
0.85 
O.iK) 
0.85 
0.85 
0.85 
0.80 
0.80 
1.00 
0.80 
1.00 


Average |  0.44     0.86 


1.00 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.95 
0.90 
1.15 
0.95 


0.99 


2.75 
2.90 
3.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.75 
3.30 
2.75 
2.75 
3.10 
3.25 
2.85 
3.00 
2.90 
2.85 
2.85 
2. 60 
2.80 
3.00 
2.75 


Leni^th  of— 


Fore    Hioii 
foot.  ,  foot. 


5.00 
5.25 


0.40     l.'i*' 
0.35     l.l' 


2.89 


5.00 

0.37  i 

l.ti" 

4.50 

0.45  1 

l.b 

5  30 

4.75 

0.35 

1.1.) 

5.35 

0.40 

l.U 

4.80 

0.40 

I.IP 

4.35 

0.35 

1.15 

4.95 

0.45 

lS> 

5  00 

4.90 

'6.'46* 

"l.b 

5.00 

0.40 

l.K' 

4.65 

0.45 

l.i:) 

4.50 

0.45 

1.15 

4.75 

0.45 

l.K> 

4.40 

0.40 

l.H' 

.4.70 

0.40 

l.llk 

5.10 

0.48 

1.1» 

4.50 

0.45 

l.U' 

6.10 

0.50 

i.3:> 

4  90 

0.42 

1.15 

kullfl  measure  from  0.90  to  1.00  by  0.46  to  0.50. 
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Geographical  Listribution. 

The  dispersion  of  Zapua  hudsonius  in  ^N'ortli  America  can  at  present  be 
given  only  in  somewhat  general  terms,  pending  precise  information 
respecting  both  northern  and  southern  limits  of  its  distribution.  It  in- 
habits the  greater  part  of  British  America  and  the  United  States,  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  The  northernmost  recorded  locality  we  have  noted  is 
Great  Slave  Lake,  latitude  62^;  and  the  southernmost  is  Virginia, 
where  we  have  ourselves  observed  it..  It  was  originally  described  from 
Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  and  Canada,  and  appears  to  be  particularly 
numerous  in  the  last-named  region  and  northern  half  of  the  United 
States.  Audubon  surmises,  with  much  reason,  that  it  exists  south  of 
Virginia,  at  least  in  mountainous  regions;  while  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
presence  in  elevated  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  har- 
bor such  a  truly  boreal  animal  as  Oulo  luscus.  We  have  found  it  in 
Dakota,  and  it  is  known  to  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Washington 
Territory;  while  the  moist  and  comparatively  warm  climate  of  the 
wooded  region,  thence  northward,  we  may  properly  surmise,  will  carry 
its  habitat  far  into  Alaska.  Its  dispersion  will  probabl}^  ultimately 
prove  to  be  little,  if  any,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Hesperomys  Jeucopm  ; 
although,  as  it  is  more  strictly  a  woodland  animal,  there  are  large  tree- 
less; areas  within  its  general  range  where  probably  it  does  not  occur. 

History. 

The  latter  part  of  the  last  century  gave  us  our  early  accounts  of  this 
animal  under  four  different  names,  from  three  distinct  sources — Pennant, 
Davies,  and  Barton.    Thomas  Pennant  appears  to  have  first  described 
it  under  the  name  of  the  "Long-legged  Mouse  of  Hudson's  Bay^',  whence 
comes  the  first  technical  appellation  Dipus  Jnuisonius,  conferred  by  Zim- 
liiennann  in  1780.    Pennant  also  had  a  ''Labrador  Rat",  the  description 
of  which  applies  perfectly  to  the  present  species ;  and,  furthermore,  a 
^* Canada  Jerboid  Kat",  failing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  all  three  were 
the  same.    Pennant  farther  erred  in  hastily  identifying  the  animal  sent 
from  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr.  Graham  with  the  Mm  lonyipes  of  Pallas,  or 
Uipus  meridiamvs  of  Gmelin,  an  Asiatic  quadruped.     Pennant's  three 
animals  became  the  bases  of  as  many  technical  names — hudsoniiis^  lab- 
radoriuSj  and  canadensis — the. last  of  these  at  the  hands  of  General 
Bavies,  who,  in  1797  or  1798,  communicated  to  the  Liuniean  Society 
"an  account  of  the  Jumping  Mouse  of  Canada  {Dipus  canadensis)^^ 
which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body  for  1798,  as  above 
cited,  accompanied  by  figures.    General  Davies  gave  a  fair  account  of 
the  animal,  which  was  copied  into  Dr.  G.  Shaw'^  General  Zoology,  with 
the  figures  representing  the  creature  in  activity  and  repose.    These  cuts, 
though  now  seeming  very  rude,  are  quite  characteristic  and  unmistak- 
able.   Joseph  Sabine  is  currently  accredited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
term  Mus  labradorius,  based  upon  Pennant's  Labrador  Rat ;  but  a  Diym 
lahradorius  had  already  appeared  in  180G  in  Turton's  English  version, 
with  compiled   additions,  of  the  Linn.-Gmelinian   Systema   Naturae, 
^leanwhile,  the  third  independent  source  of  information,  following  Pen- 
nant and  Davies,  had  appeared  in  1799,  when  Prof.  Benjamin  S.  Barton 
^'ave  ^^some  account  of  an  American  species  of  Dipus  or  Jerboa",  and 
named  the  animal  Dipus  amo^icanus  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Tbilosophical  Society,  as  above  cited.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest reference  to  the  animal  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  name  was  given  in  ignorance  of  the  earlier  accounts  from  British 
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America.  Such,  howeTer,  was  not  the  case  with  the  two  later  synonyms 
we  have  adduced.  After  treating  of  "  Oerbillus  labradoHus^^  from  fair 
acqnaintaDce  in  1825,  Dr.  Harlan,  in  1839,  described  specimens  from 
Philadelphia  as  a  new  species,  ander  the  designation  of  Meriom 
microcephalus  ;  while,  still  later,  Nova  Scotian  examples  received  iroa 
Principal  Dawson  the  appellation  of  Meriones  acadicus.  Bat  the  char- 
acters adduced  by  both  of  these  authors  fail  to  indicate  anything  tangi- 
ble ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  more  than  one  species  of  Zapus  inhabit 
Xorth  xVmerica,  it  remains  to  be  discovered ;  for  the  several  qaeer  ani- 
mals of  this  kind  indicated  about  the  year  1817  by  M.  Bafinesqae,  under 
the  names  of  Short-tailed,  Long-tailed,  Lion-tailed,  Shrew-like,  and  Big- 
eyed,  are  undoubtedly  figments  of  that  author's  fertile  imagination.  VTe 
quote  these  names  with  a  query,  together  with  the  compiled  acconnts 
that  go  with  them,  merely  observing  that,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  Zapwt 
hudsonitis^  they  certainly' belong  nowhere  else.  To  give  credit  where  it 
is  due,  however,  we  should  not  omit  to  add  that,  besides  these  five  ''new 
species"  of  "Gerbilhis",  M.  Hafiuesque  furnishes  us  with  two  others— 
G.  daviesiij  which  is  merely  another  name  for  Davies's  Dipus  canadenm. 
and  O,  hudsoniua^  in  presenting  which  last  he  has  the  credit  of  leading  the 
adoption  of  the  specific  name  which  has  priority,  and  which  must  nn- 
questionably  be  adopted.  Kecnrring  once  again  for  a  moment  to  the 
earlier  dates  in  the  history  of  the  species,  we  find  a  name  Gerbillva  s^l 
raticus,  imposed  by  Mitchill,  but  without  an  accompanying  description; 
and  still  another,  said  to  have  been  given  by  Isidore  Geofl&oy  in  the  sev- 
enth volume  of  the  Dictionuaire  Classique — Meriones  nemoralis. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  history,  that  this 
animal  was  already  quite  sufficiently  named ;  but  this  is  only  a  consid- 
eration of  its  specific  appellations,  without  reference  to  the  various  gen- 
eric tevms  by  which  it  has  been  designated  by  authors,  nearly  all  of 
whom  seem  determined  to  make  it  out  to  be  some  kind  of  a  Jerboa, 
because  of  its  powers  of  leaping.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
it  is  not  generically  related  to  any  of  the  Dipodid(v.  It  has  usually  been 
placed  at  least  in  a  subfamily  Dipodimv.  The  family  value  of  its  char- 
acters were  only  lately  recognized,  when,  in  1872,  Dr.  Gill  constituted  a 
family  Jaculidcv^  overlooking  the  fact,  as  Professor  Baird  had  also  done, 
that  the  name  jaexilus  was  pre-occcupied  in  another  conneciion. 


ON  THE  BREEDING- HABITS,  NEST,  AND  EGGS.  OF 
THE  WHITE-TAILED  PTARMIGAN  (LAGOPUS  LEU- 
CURUS). 


By  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  Army. 


Very  little  having  been  placed  on  record  respecting  the  breeding- 
habits,  nest,  and  eggs  of  Lagapus  leiicurn^^  the  present  occasion  is  taken 
to  bring  together  the  information  we  possess  on  the  subject,  and  supple- 
ment it  with  a  more  precise  account,  the  result  of  an  examination  of  a 
set  of  eggs  which,  with  the  nest,  were  collected  during  the  summer  of 
1875  by  one  of  Dr.  Day  den's  parties,  and  submitted  to  my  inspection. 

The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  interesting  as  the  southernmost  species 
of  the  genus  Lagopua^  and  the  only  one  of  any  considerable  latitudinal 
dispersion  in  the  United  States.  The  Willow  Ptarmigan  [L.  alhus)  is 
indeed  recorded  from  some  points  along  our  northern  frontier,  but  even 
there  its  occurrence  has  only  been  noted  in  winter.  L.  leucunts  alone 
breeds  within  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska).  It  is  one  of  the 
later  additions  to  the  genus,  having  remained  unknown  to  naturalists 
up  to  the  year  1831,  when  it  was  described  and  figured  by  Swainson  and 
Kiehardson  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Fauna  Boreali-Amei'icana  (p.  35G, 
pi.  G3),  from  six  specimens  procured  by  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  latitude  54^  to  63°  north.  Mr.  David 
Douglas  had  killed  several  in  1827,  but  these  were  destroyed.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  become  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  bird.  The  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the 
character  implied  in  the  name ;  the  tail-feathers  being  pure  white,  like 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  in  winter. 

Its  known  range  in  the  United  States  has  lately  been  extended  to  lat- 
itude 37"^  north ;  the  species  having  been  found  at  Cantonment  Burgwyn, 
New  Mexico,  by  Dr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  United  States  Army.*  In  longitud- 
inal distribution,  it  is  confined  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  some  other 
hijrh  ranges  in  the  West. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  nest  or  eggs  which  I  have  at  hand  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  t  who  states  that  the  bird  is  said  to  be  common 
ou  the  Snowy  Eange  of  Colorado  Territory,  and  who  describes  the  nest, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  miner,  as  composed  of  leaves  and  grass,  upon 
the  ground,  among  bushes.  The  eggs  in  this  case  were  said  to  have 
been  fourteen  in  number,  and  *' light  bUiish-brown,  spotted  with  dark- 
brown,"  in  color. 

The  first  eg^  known  to  me  to  have  been  examined  by  a  naturalist  was 
an  imperfect  one  taken  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mead,  who  procured  it  on  Mount 
Lincoln,  Colorado  Territx)ry,  and  by  him  presented  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
who  kindly  furnished  me  a  short  description,  which  I  published  in  the 
account  of  the  species  given  in  the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest''  (p.  426). 
According  to  Mr.  Allen,  it  was  "thickly  sprinkled  with  small,  bright 

•CotEK,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  lt<()6,  p.  94. 
t  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xv,  1872,  p.  2C>9. 
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reddisb -brown  dots,  on  a  chocolate-colored  groand,  and  measured  atxia: 
2.00  inches  in  length  by  1.20  inches  in  diameter".  This  samee^g  wa> 
also  described  bj'  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  in  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Bidg\ray. 
History  of  Kortli  American  Birds,  iii,  1874,  p.  465. 

The  first  acconrit  of  the  particular  habits  of  the  bird  daring  tbt 
breeding-season  was  likewise  communicated  to  me  by  another  esteenie<i 
correspondent,  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  C.  E.,  who  appears  to  haveenjtjywi 
excellent  opportunities  for  observation  among  the  mountaius  of  Clfu; 
Creek  County,  Colorado  Territory.  **The  Ptarmigan  builds  its  Ufst," 
says  Mr.  Trippe,  *'in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  commences  hatching 
toward  the  close  of  the  month  or  early  in  Jnly.  The  nest— which  i> 
always  on  or  near  the  summit  of  a  ridge  or  spur,  many  hundrwl  feet 
above  timber-line — is  merely  a  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  i 
few  straws,  and  white  feathers  from  the  mother's  breast  The  e^;:* 
are  eight  in  number,  of  a  light  buff-brown,- thickly  sprinkled  with  sixirs 
of  dark  chocolate-brown,  somewhat  thicker  at  the  larger  end.  Whik 
on  her  nest,  the  bird  is  very  tame.  Once  while  walking  near  the  siim 
mit  of  the  range,  I  chanced  to  look  down,  and  saw  a  Ptarmigan  in  xht 
grass,  at  my  very  feet — at  the  next  step  I  should  have  trodden  upon  her. 
Seeing  that  she  did  not  appear  frightened,  I  sat  down  gently,  stroked  ln-r 
on  the  back,  and  finally,  putting  both  hands  beneath  her,  raised  her 
gently  off  the  nest  and  set  her  down  on  the  grass,  while  she  scolded  anu 
pecked  at  my  hands  like  a  setting  hen,  and,  on  being  released,  merel\ 
flew  a  few  yards  and  settled  on  a  rock,  from  which  she  watched  uu 
till  I  went  away.  Late  in  July,  I  came  across  a  brood  of  younjj  om\-. 
apparently  not  more  than  four  or  five  days  old.  They  were  striped  wirL 
broad  bands  of  w^hite  and  blackish-brown,  and  looked  precisely  like  Iittl» 
game  chickens.  The  mother  flew  in  my  face  and  hit  me  with  her  win.?N 
using  all  the  little  artifices  that  the  Quail  and  Partridge  know  so  \feli 
how  to  employ,  to  draw  me  away;  wiiile  her  brood,  seven  or  eight  b 
number,  nimbly  ran  and  hid  themselves  in  the  dense  grass  and  auion^ 
the  stones.  On  another  excursion  above  timber-line,  toward  the  dox' 
of  August,  I  found  most  of  the  young  ones  nearly  grown  and  strong:  02 
the  wing;  but  one  brood  was  of  the  size  of  Quails,  showing  that  sorjt. 
birds  must  begin  breeding  much  later  than  others,  or  that  they  oeca 
sionally  raise  two  broods.'' — (Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  427.) 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.xvi, 
p.  348  (1874),  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  describes  the  fragments  of  a  set  of  egiJs 
received  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe,  whose  MSS.  notes  accompanying,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Brewer,  are  to  the  same  effect  as  those  already  quot^  from 
the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest";  having  apparently  been  drawn  up  iron* 
the  same  incident.  This  set  of  eggs  was  found  June  28,  1873,  on  a  W'-^ 
ridge  a  thousand  feet  above  timber-line,  near  the  Chicago  Lakes,  aln^U' 
fifteen  miles  from  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado  Territory.  One  of  the  ejr?^ 
though  much  damaged,  admitted  of  being  put  together  sufliciently  t<^ 
show  its  size,  shape,  and  in  fact  all  its  characters.  It  is  thus  descrilH*tl 
by  Dr.  Brewer:  "This  egg  is  1.70  inches  in  length  by  1.21  in  breadth: 
is  oval  in  shape,  one  end  being  but  very  little  smaller  than  the  otkf 
The  groundcolor  is  a  rich  creamy-drab,  and  the  surface  of  the  eg^' '^ 
l)retty  uniformly  marked  with  small  rounded  dots  of  dark  chestnut: 
these  are  about  equall}^  distributed  over  the  entire  eggj  and  are  nowkrt 
confluent.'^ 

A  further  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  species  was  made  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Batty  in  the  Forest  and  Stream  (newspaper)  of  January  29,  W^^- 
The  writer  has,  however,  little  to  say  of  the  breeding-habits,  and,  as  i> 
now  clearly  seen,  wa-s  in  error  in  his  supposition  that  the  bird  lays  only 
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three  or  four  eggs,  having  reasoned  npou  insufficient  premises,  as  well 
[IS  in  the  face  of  all  analogy  bearing  upon  the  reproduction  of  species  in 
this  family  of  birds. 

The  material  which  forms  the  especial  subject  of  this  article  consists 
of  a  nest  and  foor  eggs. 

I  am  not  informed  that  this  number  of  eggs  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
uest'Com piemen t ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  clutch,  had 
It  been  completed,  would  not  have  consisted  of  a  greater  number. 

The  specimens  were  taken  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  topographer  of  the 
Southwest  Division  of  Dr.  Hayden's  Survey,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1875, 
Id  the  Sierra  San  Juan,  Southern  Colorado,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  eleven  miles  southwest  of  Antelope  Park,  on  a 
rocky  plateau,  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,400  feet.  They  are  deposited 
in  the  National  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institution,  being  No.  17200,  S.  I. 
Register.  The  authentication  and  identification  are  absolute;  and  the 
specimens  are  the  first  perfect  ones  which  have  been  seen  in  any  collec- 
tion— as  far  as  the  writer^s  information  goes. 

The  nest,  in  its  present  state,  measures  scarcely  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter by  about  an  inch  in  depth.  It  thus  seems  rather  small  for  the  size 
3f  the  bird,  but  is  probably  somewhat  compressed  in  transportation. 
The  shape  is  saucer-like,  but  with  very  little  concavity  of  surface.  The 
lx)ttom  is  decidedly  and  regularly  convex  in  all  directions,  apparently 
Htiug  a  considerable  depression  in  the  ground.  The  outline  is,  to  nil  in- 
tents, circular.  The  nest  is  rather  closely  matted,  the  material  interlacing 
Q  all  directions,  and  retains  considerable  consistency.  The  material  is 
chiefly  fine  dried  grass-stems ;  with  these  are  mixed,  however,  a  few  small 
eaves  and  weed-tops,  and  quite  a  number  of  feathers.  The  latter — 
nidently  those  of  the  parent  birds — are  embedded  throughout  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nest,  though  more  numerous  upon  its  surface,  where  a 
lozen  or  so  are  deposited;  there  may  have  been  some  loose  ones  lost  in 
handling. 

The  account  of  the  color  of  the  eggs,  given  by  Mr.  Aiken  npon  im- 
personal authority  as  "light  bluish-brown",  is  altogether  wrong.  Nor 
loes  the  color  of  the  specimens  before  me  seem  to  my  eye  to  agree  with 
he  expression  used  by  Mr.  Allen  respecting  his  specimen — "  chocolate- 
colored^.  Dr.  Brewer's  phrase — "rich  creamy  drab" — is  just  about 
:be  mark,  though  I  hardly  perceive  a  shade  of  the  color  to  which  I  attach 
:he  name  drab.  However,  "  drab"  and  " dun "  are  indefinite  terms.  I 
should  say,  simply,  that  the  ground  is  dull  cream-color ;  and  in  selecting 
bis  term  I  have  the  advantage  of  the  opinion  of  an  expert  colorist. 
The  general  complexion  of  the  egg  is  very  notably  different  from  that 
)f  the  eggs  of  either  L,  alhu^  or  L.  rupestris,  owing  to  the  much  fewer 
im\  smaller  spots.  In  the  species  just  mentioned,  the  markings  are  so 
strong  and  so  numerous  that  they  confer  the  general  tone ;  and  it  is 
lifiicult  to  render  an  ordinary  pen-and-ink  stroke  legible.  In  the  present 
'ase  of  L.  leucuruSj  the  ground-color  is  as  evident  as  the  markings,  and 
he  inscription  on  the  shell  is  perfectly  plain. 

The  markings  are  all  small,  for  the  most  part  sharp  and  distinct, — 
he  occasional  overlapping  of  the  spots  producing  in  no  case  a  blotch  of 
my  considerable  size — mostly  rounded  in  contour,  to  all  intents  distrib- 
ited  evenly  over  the  whole  surface,  and,  of  course,  innumerable  in 
lumber.  Very  few  of  the  spots  exceed  a  large  pin's  head  in  magni- 
tude; the  more  conspicuous  ones  are  of  about  such  size,  while  number- 
e.ss  others  are  dots  or  mere  points.  The  color  of  all  the  markings  is 
he  same,  though  the  larger  ones  seem  of  a  slightly  darker  shade  than 
:he  others,  simply  because  the  pigment  is  laid  on  more  heavily.  This 
>^o.  5 3 
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color  is  dark  barut-sienna,  approacbing  to  nmber-brown.  ''  Chocolater 
<^  maliogaD}',"  ^^  chestnut,"  are  all  more  familiar  terms,  wbich  might  be 
nsed  to  suggest  -tbe  color.  Tbe  markings  are  all  superficial — noue  ap- 
pear to  be  overlaid  by  shell-substance. 

In  shape,  these  eggs  are  very  perfectly  ovoidal,  without  notable  poiut- 
edness  at  the  smaller  end  or  special  flatness  at  the  other ;  the  greatest 
diameter  being  nearly  across  the  middle.  Threex)f  the  specimens  measure 
as  follows  (the  fourth  being  defective  at  the  point) :  Ko.  1, 1.70  x  l.lt'>: 
No.  2, 1.70  X  1.14;  Ko.  3, 1.68  x  1.11  (inches  and  decimals). 

The  shell  is  smooth  to  the  touch.  Seen  under  a  strong  lens  (Tolles's 
4-inch  triplet),  the  surface  resembles  polished  marble,  consisting  of  irreg- 
ularly-shaped, smooth-edged  prominences,  betwixt  which  are  innumer- 
able small  circular  pits  or  pores. 


*  Baltimore,  October  16, 1875. 

Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  many  courtesies 
^xteuded  to  me  while  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  delicate  task  of  dis- 
criminating the  forms  ot*  Bemiptera  acquired  by  your  surveys.  It  has 
leemed  important  to  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  descriiied  species 
)elonging.  to  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississipin  Valley,  to  enable  the 
•apidly-increasing  number  of  western  students  to  become  acquainted 
vith  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  those  who  have  preceded  them, 
ind  to  famish  the  preliminary'  means  for  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
he  forms  of  life  essential  to  the  various  localities.  Accordingly  I  have 
fiven  here  a  summary,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  all  the  Heteroptera 
tnownr  to  occur  in  those  regions.  I  have  also  included  descriptions  of 
he  new  species  which  have  bt?en  brought  home  by  your  expeditions.  In 
each  case,  the  synonymy,  references,  and  habitats  have  been  sux)plied  as 
ar  as  they  are  known. 

A  large  amount  of  labor  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  securing  the  gen- 
era and  species  characteristic  of  and  illustrating  each,  life  area  in  this 
rast  territory.  And  it  is  to  your  enlightened  enterprise  that  we  must 
ook  for  the  information  and  discriminating  aggregation  of  the  materials 
lece^sary  for  the  x)roper  understanding  of  their  meaning  and  history. 
Che  present  time,  as  you  know  so  well,  is  peculiarly  the  proper  one  to 
nuke  extensive  collections  of  the  insects,  &;c.,  of  the  great  Eocky 
lilonntain  system  and  its  dependencies.  The  present  may  be  the  only 
ime  when  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  the  forms  of  life  truly  representa- 
ive  of  the  areas  of  distribution,  either  as  to  their  local  associations  in 
be  development  of  the  locality  in  the  recent  period,  or  as  forming  an 
nte^ral  part  of  the  geological  past. 

Xo  sooner  has  the  agency  of  man  impressed  itself  upon  the  natural 
iharac;teristics  of  the  country,  than  a  host  of  changes  becomes  percepti- 
)le,  and  features  which  were  before  clear  and  stable  become  indistinct, 
)r  are  completely  blotted  out  and  lost  beyond  recovery.  New  forms  of 
ife  are  thus  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  former  fauna,  and  the  condi- 
;ious  of  surrounding  existence  are  bent  to  the  artihcial  status  of  man's 
requirements. 

Tlie  older  parts  of  our  country  are  to-day  lamentable  instances  of  the 
artificial  stamp  which  man  impresses  upon  wild  nature.  Destruction  of 
:he  vegetation  and  of  animal  life  takes  place  on  every  side;  and  instead 
>f  a  harmonizing  and  softening  of  the  rougher  features  of  creation,  we 
iee  a  blotting-out  and  reckless  change.  By  these  unfortunate  disturb- 
luces  of  the  balance  of  representative  peculiarities,  it  has  become  im- 
possible, in  some  parts  of  our  Eastern  States,  to  know  what  were  the 
>rigiual  inhabitants  of  the  natural  areas,  and  what  was  their  agency  in 
ieterniining  some  of  the  conditions  of  soil  and  surface  which  we  observe 
to-day. 

Toshow  whence  the  present  forms  of  life  have  been  derived,  both 
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vegetable  UDd  animal,  what  causes  have  broaght  in  their  present  aj*^ 
l)earauces  aud  habits,  and  bow  they  may  be  made  subservient  to  tk 
best  uses  of  our  people,  render  it  necessary  that  large  coUectioDS  o: 
specimens,  including  all  their  varieties,  stages  of  life,  and  pecoliaritie?. 
be  amassed  from  all  the  varieties  of  surface,  soil,  w*ater,  and  climatalor 
chemical  areas. 

Certain  Rocky  Mountain  caiions  and  gorges  which  have  b^n  made 
wider  and  deeper  by  the  forces  of  nature,  present  level,  or  nearly  lereL 
shelves,  ridges,  or  plateaus,  along  the  sides  of  the  streams  that  da^h 
through  them;  and  the  soil  prepared  there  by  the  grinding  floods  and 
decaying  mineral  masses  has  fitted  up  an  abode  for  numerous  creaturvr 
which  formerly  could  not  live  there.  Other  forms  of  life  may  have  lastec 
through  less  locally  energetic  changes  of  soil  and  surface  from  a  tim*' 
that  may  date  back  far  in  some  geological  period  of  the  past. 

The  presence  of  lAburnia  vittatifrons  (a  salt-marsh  form  of  the  AtiaB 
tic  border  in  the  warm-temperate  zone)  upon  low  spots  in  the  prairies o: 
Illinois  and  Nebraska,  may  serve  to  show  that  these  localities  were  odo^ 
the  beds  of  salt-lakes.  And  may  we  not  at  least  surmise  that  theexteor 
and  boundaries  of  such,  and  of  other  formations  of  the  past,  may  W 
nearly  determined  by  a  careful  search  for  the  facts  of  distributioa  o' 
similar  creatures. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Elkhorn  Cactus  affects  the  plains  and  foot-hills  of 
Colorado  south  of  the  Divide,  stopping  almost  suddenly  in  the  viciDirr 
of  Piuon,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  appearing  north  of  this  place!  Tbrei:; 
of  its  allies,  of  less  discrimination,  extend  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
plains,  north  and  south,  throughout  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

The  voracious  grasshoppers,  which  come  sweeping  down  from  tht^ 
mountain-heights  upon  the  plains,  although  identioal'Tu  species  oyer 
hundreds  of  miles  of  territory,  have  well-marked  races  affecting  (lifter 
ent  sections,  which  make  it  easy  for  the  practiced  eye  to  distinguish  i 
southern  form  from  one  found  farther  north. 

A  species  of  large  sunflower  grows  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado. In  the  latter  State,  it  occurs  in  patches  here  and  there,  over  a 
distance  of  at  least  three  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  sunflower,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas,  lives  abundantly  the  Onathium  minimum,  S^.^* 
but  north  of  this,  the  most  rigid  search  failed  to  detect  a  specimen  of  i^ 

Instances  of  similar  import  might  be  mentioned  without  number.  Bot 
I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  these  few  suggestions  mode  in  behali 
of  the  demands  of  modern  science,  and  to  encourage  those  who  an? 
favorably  situated  to  help  in  bringing  together  materials  for  a  full  hi> 
tory  of  the  great  region  from  which  you  have  extracted  so  much  that 
conduces  to  the  prosperity  of  our  great  country. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

P.  R.  UHLER 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

Chief  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  and 

Qeograpkical  Survey  of  the  Terriioriee. 


JST  OF  HEMIPTERA  OF  THE  REGION  WEST  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  INCLUDING  THOSE  COL- 
LECTED DURING  THE  HAYDEN  EXPLORATIONS 
OF  18T3. 


By  p.  R.  Uhler. 


Order  HEMIPTERA. 

Larva  and  nymph  active,  generally  resembling  the  adult  insect.  Head 
iet  into  the  pronotum  (in  Corisidw  overlapping  it  anteriorly),  provided 
with  a  stiff,  jointed  beak  of  three  to  four  joints,  inclosing  four  bristle- 
ike  sucking  tubes.  Wings  four  (entirely  absent  from  a  few  species) ;  the 
BTing-covers  either  horizontal  or  declivous  when  at  rest,  generally  opaque 
ind  thicker  at  base,  with  the  apical  portion  mem'brauous. 

Suborder  HETEROPTERA. 

Rostrum  attached  beneath  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head ;  the 
front  generally  situated  superiorly;  the  hemelytra  heteronomous,  over- 
lapping at  tip. 

Division  GYMNOCERATA. 

Antennfe  free,  not  concealed  beneath  the  head,  3-  to  5  jointed  (in  a 
few  13-joint-ed).  Legs  adapted  for  creeping,  running,  leaping,  balancing 
in  flight,  or  for  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

SuPERFAMiLY   SCUTELLEROIDEA. 

Scutellum  covering  nearly  the  whole  tergum  ;  orbicular. 

Family  CORIMELJENIDiE. 

CORIMEL^NA,  White. 
1.  C,  nitiduloides, 

Cimex  nitiduloideSj  Wolff.,  Icones  Cimiciim,  98,  pi.  x,  fig.  92. 
OdontoseelU  nitidtdoideSj  H.  Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  v,  12,  tab.  149,  fig.  47. 
Corimelcena  nitidttloideSf  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  i,  56,  No.  2. 

Obtained  above  timber-line  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  by  Lieut. 
W,  L.  Carpenter.  Although  found  at  such  a  considerable  altitude,  it 
offers  no  important  differences  from  the  specimens  common  to  Kansas, 
Texas,  Missouri,  and  the  Atlantic  region. 
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2.  C,  ciliata.    New  sp. 

Deep  bluish-black,  short  aud  broad  ;  margins  of  the  head,  proDOtam. 
and  abdomen  ciliated  with  remote  long  hairs.  Head  large,  broadly  de- 
pressed in  front ;  the  anterior  margin  broadly  rounded ;  punctures  fine 
and  close;  the  base  almost  impunctured ;  the  edges  narrowly  recurved: 
antennae  rufo-piceous ;  rostrum  reaching  between  the  middle  coiu' 
Pronotnm  broad,  not  very  convex,  finely  punctured ;  the  punctures  be 
coming  deeper  and  denser  at  the  sides ;  the  lateral  margins  but  moder 
ately  rounded;  edges  recurved;  the  surface  a  little  uneven  in  places: 
intrahumeral  impressions  shallow,  long ;  the  posterior  margin  moderately 
elevated  above  the  base  of  the  scutellum.  Scutellum  moderately  convex, 
not  very  high,  broadly  rounded;  the  sides  near  the  base  rather  stroogly. 
broadly  sinuated ;  surface  finely,  distinctly  punctured ;  the  puncture? 
coarser  and  denser  each  side  at  base.  Corium  moderately  wide,  very 
bluntly  oblique  at  tip,  closely  punctured,  except  upou  the  inner  margin, 
and  with  three  impressed  stride,  which  are  confluent  at  tip.  Beneath 
finely  punctured.    Coxre  and  legs  rufo-piceous ;  tarsi  yellowish. 

Length,  5  millimeters.    Breadth  of  pronotum,  3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California  (Dr.  LeConte);  Sau  Francisco  (James  Behren>;: 
Oregon  (Dr.  Horn). 

3.  (].  cyanea,    New  sp. 

Bright  steel-blue,  polished ;  in  form  similar  to  C  ciliata.  Head  broad, 
finely,  densely,  confluently  punctured;  each  side  faintly  sinuated;  the 
anterior  margin  and  tylus  very  narrowly  recurved ;  each  side  between 
the  eye  and  ocellus  is  a  short  distinct  sulcus;  antennae  and  rostram 
piceous,  the  latter  scarcely  reaching  the  middle  cox$e.  Pronotum  mucb 
broader  than  long,  moderately  convex  ;  disk  finely  punctured,  but  each 
side  of  it  coarsely  punctured ;  humeri  moderately  high,  a  little  produced 
backward ;  the  adjoining  impressions  long,  rather  shallow,  and  with  a 
single  indistinct  stria;  the  posterior  margin  but  little  higher  than  the 
scutellum.  Scutellum  a  little  purplish ;  each  side  of  disk  uneven  and 
obsoletely  ridged ;  punctures  numerous,  confluent  each  side  and  behind : 
the  lateral  edge  moderately  waved,  a  little  sinuated  at  base.  Coriom 
broad,  approximately  bistriate,  aud,  excepting  the  inner  smooth  margin* 
densely  punctured.  Pectus  black,  finely  punctured.  Venter  finely, 
closely  punctured,  polished,  steel-blue.  Legs  blue-black ;  tarsi  testa 
ceous. 

Length,  5  millimeters.     Width  of  pronotum,  3^  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California  (Dr.  Horn);  Arizona  (J.  Behreus). 

4.  C,  cccruJescen^. 

Thyreocoris  caruleacenSy  Stfil,  Hemipt.  Mex.  Stettiner  Eiit.  Zeit.  xxiii,  94,  Xo.  Al 

Inhabits  Mexico ;  Arizona  (Dr.  Horn);  California  (J.  Behrens);  Kan 
sas ;  Colorado  (J.  Kidings). 

5.  C.  anthracina.    Xew  sp. 

Broad  ovate,  polished,  intensely  black,  coarsely,  in  part  continently, 
deeply  punctured  ;  in  form  similar  to  C.  lateralis^  Fab.  Head  short,  sab- 
triangular,  slightly  convex,  sinuated  each  side,  subtruncated  in  front: 
surface  coarsely,  confluently  punctured  ;  the  extreme  base  smooth  and 
impunctured  ;  tylus  scarcely  longer  than  the  lateral  lobes ;  lateral  edge^ 
acute ;  antenna?  pale  rufo-piceous ;  the  second  joint  less  than  one  third 
as  long  as  the  third  .and  not  thicker  than  the  slender  base  of  that  joiut: 
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rostram  reaching  to  the  posterior  line  of  the  intermediate  coxaB.  Pro- 
notuni  symmetrically  convex;  the  lateral  margins  obliqaely  arcuated; 
length  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  base;  surface 
coarsely,  closely  punctured,  here  and  there  with  minute  punctures  be- 
tween, on  the  sides  more  coarsely,  densely,  and  confluently  punctured ; 
on  the  base  a  little  obsoletely  punctured ;  posterior  margin  behind  the 
sinus  a  little  flattened ;  pectoral  areas  opaque  black,  conflaently  punc- 
tured ;  the  raeso-  and  metapleural  pieces  longitudinally  wrinkled.  Legs 
pieeous-black ;  the  femora  obsoletely  punctately-indented ;  tarsi  testa- 
ceous. Scutellnm  short  and  broad,  convex,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip;  the 
sides  at  base  contracted  and  sinuated,  and  bounded  there  by  a  smooth, 
slender  frennm ;  the  surface  less  densely  and  more  obsoletely  punctured 
than  the  pronotnm,  and  still  more  finely  and  remotely  at  the  apex; 
sides  at  base  coarsely,  densely,  confluently  punctured.  Oorium  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  scutellnm,  of  medium  width,  and  blunt  at 
tip,  distinctly  and  not  very  coarsely  punctured,  more  coarsely  and 
closely  at  base.  Venter  convex,  very  highly  polished,  remotely  and  less 
distinctly  punctured  on  the  disk,  but  very  distinctly,  closely,  and  more 
coarsely  so  on  the  sides  and  ])osteriorly.     9  . 

Length,  4f  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California  (James  Behrens). 

6.  C  externa, 

Corimeicpna  extenaa,  Uhler,  Proc.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.  1863, 155. 

Inhabits  Dakota  (Mr.  Pearsall) ;  Oregon  and  Arizona  (Dr.  Horn) ; 
California  (J.  Behrens). 

7.  C.  lateralis. 

Tetjtra  lateralis,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rbyng.  142,  No.  68. 

Odonto8celis  lateralis^  H.  Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ids.  v,  tab.  149,  tig.  473. 

Corimelcena  lateraliSf  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Heuiipt.  i,  59,  No.  11. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  variety  with  very  narrow,  pale  costal  margin, 
collected  in  Kansas,  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  Ulke.  It  abounds  on 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  is  common  in  Michigan,  New  York,  Massa- 
ehasetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  farther  south.  In  Maryland, 
8i)ecimeus  sometimes  occur  which  are  destitute  of  the  lateral  pale  mar- 
gin; and  near  Baltimore  may  be  found  all  the  varieties  between  the 
extremes  of  color  and  punctuation. 

8.  C,  puliearm. 

OdontoBcelxB  pulicarius^  Germar,  Zeits.  i,  39,  No.  6. 

Corimelwna  jmlicaria,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  i,  59,  No.  10. 

Inhabits  Kansas,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
length  of  Atlantic  North  America  from  Quebec  to  Florida,  and  west- 
ward to  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

0.  C.f  albipeniiis. 

Thjfreocoria  albipenniSy  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  2,  No.  2. 

"Oval,  pale  fulvous.  Pronotum  blackish  before  and  on  each  side ;  the 
lateral  margin  white.  Scutellum  each  side  at  base  with  a  small  black 
spot.  Hemelytra  white,  with  a  small  rufous  spot.  Beneath  piceons ; 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  pectus  white." 

Length  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

Obtained  by  Mr.  Say  in  Nebraska  near  the  Missouri  Hirer. 
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The  specimen  described  by  Mr.  Say  was  a  mutilated  one,  witboot  a 
head.  It  may  not  belong  to  the  genus  to  which  it  is  here  referred;  bat 
as  it  has  been  placed  by  its  describer  in  Thyreocaris,  it  mast  be  at  iea»t 
somewhat  related  to  the  genus  Carimdcena. 

The  description  is  copied  here  with  a  view  to  call  the  attention  of  col- 
lectors to  this  remarkable  insect,  and  to  enlist  those  who  are  favorably 
situated  to  endeavor  to  recover  it  for  the  advancement  of  oar  knowledge 
in  this  branch  of  modern  science. 

Family  PACHYCORID^. 

HoMCE>n:s,  Dallas. 

1.  H.  ccneifrona. 

Scuiellera  teneifroni^  Saiy,  Long*8  Exped.  appendix,  299,  No.  2. 
Pachjfcoris  exi7t«,  U.  Schf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  iv,  tab.  110,  fig.  346. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  and  the  Atlantic  region  generally  from  Canada  to 
Virginia.  It  occurs  but  rarely  in  Maryland,  and  seems  to  affect  tht 
colder  parts  of  the  State,  where  the  vegetation  is  from  a  week  to  teu 
days  later  in  developing  than  in  the  lowlands  of  the  warm  areas. 

2.  JJ.  bijugis. 

HomamuB  hiJHgiSy  Uhler,  Hay  den  *8  Geol.  Sarv.  of  Montana,  393. 

Collected  by  the  survey  of  1871  in  Colorado,  and  during  1873  by  Lieu 
tenant  Carpenter,  from  the  foot-hills  of  Colorado,  in  September;  vicin 
ity  of  Denver  City,  by  B.  H.  Smith ;  also  received  from  Dakota  and 
Nebraska. 

3.  H,  consors.    New  sp. 

Testaceo-fulvous ;  pale  yellowish  beneath  ;  more  acute  at  both  end^ 
than  H.  wneifrom.  Head  more  triangular  and  narrower,  more  finely 
punctured,  sparingly  pubescent,  less  convex ;  the  surfac«3  brassy-Waeft. 
greenish  at  base ;  the  lateral  submargin  with  a  narrow  yellow  line  fS 
tending  to  the  apical  margin  each  side  of  tylus ;  the  lateral  margio^ 
distinctly  sinuated  ;  antennae  and  rostrum  testaceous,  with  the  tips  fn? 
cons.  Pronotum  testaceous,  tinged  with  brown,  finely  and  obsoletely 
punctured ;  the  lateral  margins  rather  broadly  compressed  ;  each  side  <»/ 
disk  with  a  forked  fuscous  ray,  the  ends  diverging  posteriorly ;  exterior 
to  this  anteriorly  is  a  short  fuscous  line,  on  the  middle  a  fainter  fuseoo< 
line,  and  a  similar  one  along  the  submargin ;  the  siK>t  in  the  anterior 
angles  very  distinct.  Scutellum  very  much  narrowed  obliquely  posteri 
orly,  very  finely,  rather  obsoletely  punctured ;  on  the  base  is  a  trifariou:? 
black  spot,  the  middle  end  of  which  runs  to  a  point  a  little  way  back. 
the  lateral  ends  indistinctly  connected  with  a  gradually  narrowed  wt, 
which  runs  obliquely  backward;  each  side  of  base  with  pale  streaks 
exterior  to  which  is  an  angular,  fuscous  spot ;  on  the  middle  is  an  inter- 
rupted pale  line  5  and  on  the  tip  an  oblong  pale  spot,  which  narrows  los* 
point  anteriorly,  and  placed  on  a  fuscous  cloud.  Venter  pale,  remotely. 
finely  punctured ;  the  punctures  denser  and  finer  on  the  sides ;  the  six^" 
segment  strongly  carinated  on  the  posterior  margin ;  connexivum  sui^* 
riorly,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  segment. 

AULACOSTETHUS,  Uhler. 
A.  simulans.    New  sp. 

Oval;  moderately  long;  convex  in  both  diameters;  testaceous;  clomW 
with  ochreous;  densely,  minutely  punctured  with  fuscous.  Headoci^^'j' 
ous,  confluently,  and  more  coarsely  punctured ;  the  lateral  edge  iuferiorly 
and  the  tylus  at  t^^ "*"  yellow;  lateral  margins  deeply  sinuated; 
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below  this  the  cheeks  deeply  excavated  and  coarsely  panctared  with 
fiiscoas ;  the  lower  cheeks  yellow,  smooth  inferiorly ;  above  this  with 
remote,  deeply-sanken,  coarse,  rufoas  punctures ;  antennse  yellow ;  the 
apex  of  basal  joint  on  the  upper  side  with  a  fuscous  ring ;  the  second 
and  third  joints  with  a  fuscous  longitudinal  line  both  above  and  below ; 
the  basal  joint  stouter,  subequal  to  the  second ;  the  third  a  little  shorter  y 
fourth  and  fifth  lost  from  the  specimens.  BuccuIsb  punctured  with  fus- 
cous ;  rostrum  yellow ;  labrum  with  a  black  streak ;  the  third  and  fourth 
joints  tinged  with  piceons ;  the  apex  of  the  latter  almost  black.  Prono- 
turn*  dull  testaceous,  ochreous  anteriorly,  rather  remotely,  minutely 
punctured  with  fuscous ;  the  anterior  slope  steeply  convex ;  the  lateral 
margins  oonvexly  arcuated ;  humeral  angles  bluntly  rounded  ;  the  pos- 
terior angles  still  more  so ;  the  disk  with  about  four  series  of  transverse,^ 
interrupted  black  lines ;  the  anterior  margin  indented  each  side.  Pec- 
tus testaceous,  remotely  punctured  with  rufous,  punctured  anteriorly 
more  minutely  in  patches  with  fuscous,  and  more  coarsely  posteriorly ; 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  duct  fuscous,  and  with  a  large  deep  puncture 
there.  Legs  short,  stout,  yellow ;  the  femora  and  tibiae  dotted  with  fus- 
cous, the  dots  coalescing  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  and  interme- 
diate femora,  so  as  to  form  a  ring ;  tarsi  at  tip  tinged  with  piceous. 
Scutellum  rather  suddenly  convexed  at  base ;  lateral  margins  parallel, 
obliquely  narrowed  toward  the  tip ;  the  tip  truncated,  with  the  angles 
rounded,  ochreous;  base  of  the  convexity  having  a  large,  pale-yellow 
crescent  with  the  points  directed  backward,  and  slenderly  and  faintly 
continued  backward  to  behind  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margins ;  ante- 
rior to  this  continuation  each  side  is  a  large  fuscous  cloud,  which  is 
invaded  on  the  outside  posteriorly  by  a  pale  angular  spot,  and  at  base 
exteriorly  by  a  darker  patch,  which  runs  back  to  the  angular  spot ;  at 
base  each  side  of  the  lunule  are  several  short,  transverse  black  lines, 
and  more  exteriorly  some  black  points ;  posterior  surface  reticulated  with 
black  ;  at  the  apex  a  transverse,  oval,  yellow  spot,  with  a  black  dot  on 
the  middle  posteriorly  ;  the  anterior  edge  of  the  spot  bounded  with 
black,  and  with  a  slender  black  line  running  forward  from  it.  Venter 
pale,  dull  testaceous,  punctured  remotely  with  red,  and  with  denser 
fuscous  punctures  in  a  broad  band  each  side,  upon  which  is  a  series  of 
tive  spots  composed  of  denser  black  punctures ;  the  stigmatal  orifices 
placed  on  small  tubercles ;  connexivum  with  spots  of  crowded  fuscous 
punctures  near  the  apex  of  the  segments :  the  postero-lateral  angles 
slightly  produced  ;  last  ventral  segment  elevated  and  produced  in  a 
tnmcated  plate  over  the  base  of  the  first  genital  segment.     $  . 

Length,  9  millimeters.     Width  of  ]>rouotum,  5J  millimeters. 

Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  in  May  (Henry  Edwards). 

Pachycobis,  Burm. 
P,  FahriciL 

Cimex  Fabriciif  Linn.,  Mantis.  Ins.  534. 

Pachycoris  FabriciU  H.  Schf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  iv,  6,  fig.  349. 

Paehycoris  Staliif  Uhler,  Pi-oc.  Entom.  Soc.  Pbila.  ii ,  159. 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  &c.    It  will  no  doubt  hereafter  be  collected 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Sphyrocoris,  Mayr. 
S.  obliquus, 

Paehycoris  ohUquuSf  Germar,  Zeits.  1,  94,  No.  24. 
Sphyrocoris  obliquusj  Mayr,  Novara  Keise,  Hem.  26. 

Inhabits  Arizona  5  but  has  been  previously  known  only  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico. 
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ZOPHOESSA,  Dallas. 

1.  Z.  consocia,    New  sp. 

Form  of  Z,  porosa^  Germar ;  brownish-black,  with  a  brassv  tinge 
minutely  sericeous  pubescent,  llead  more  broadly,  less  abruptly  mi[ 
ated  each  side;  antennae  piceous ;  the  base  and  tip* of  the  second! third 
and  fourth  joints,  and  the  basal  joint  entirely,  testaceous ;  the  basal  m 
apical  subeqnal,  longer  than  the  others ;  the  third  shortest ;  rostram 
pale  yellowish,  invaded  with  piceous  on  the  basal,  third,  and  apica 
joints.  Pronotum  narrowly,  transversely,  but  deeply  and  abruptly,  io 
cised ;  anterior  to  this  is  another  incised  line,  which  does  not  reach  tb^ 
lateral  margins ;  the  lateral  margin  less  deeply  sinuated  than  in  Z,  pon^^f 
Corium  testaceous  at  tip.  Tarsi  testaceous ;  the  last  joint  and  ndi 
piceous.  Scutellum  widened  posteriorly-,  crossed  by  several  impre&>e' 
lines  between  the  base  and  the  middle ;  the  surface  broken  into  it- 
ticulated  ridges  of  more  or  less  distinctness  ]  on  the  baae  each  side  o: 
the  middle  is  an  elongated  spot;  the  middle  line  interruptedly. aoi 
several  small,  irregular  spots  at  tip,  yellow;  the  apical  margin  hlantk. 
a  little  obliquely,  rounded.  Yellow  spots  of  the  edge  of  connexivuj 
small.     $ . 

Length,  5  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  scant  3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Arizona  (John  Akhurst). 

The  surface  is  closely  and  deeply  punctured,  as  in  the  other  specie^ 

2.  Z,  parosa. 

PachycoriB  porosM,  Germar,  Zeits.  i,  I08t  No.  .56. 
Zophoessa  poroaa^  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Uemipt.  i,  43. 

Inhabits  California,  Texas,  Florida,  &c.  I 

Subfamily  EURYGASTRIXA.  I 

EURYGASTER,  Lap.  i 

U.  alter natus, 

Teiyra  alternatOf  Say,  Amer.  Ent.  tab.  iii,  43,  fit?.  3. 

EarygasUr  alternaiuH^  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Heinipt.  i,  47,  No.  I. 

Inhabits  the  hills  of  Colorado  in  September.  Collected  by  Lieut.  ^V 
L!  Carpenter.  It  is  quite  common  in  many  parts  of  the  cold  division -^.i 
the  north-temperate  zone,  extending  quite  across  the  continent  Jr"L| 
Maine  to  Puget  Sound,  and  south  to  near  Sau  Francisco.  On  the  ea-ij 
ern  side  of  the  continent,  it  has  not  yet  been  captured  as  far  sourli  ^ 
Maryland.  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  1 

PoDOPS,  Lap. 
r.  duhim. 

Scutellera  duhia,  Pal.,  Beauv.  Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.  33,  pi.  5,  fig.  6. 
Tetyra  cinctipes,  Say,  Amer.  Eut.  iii,  tab.  43,  lig.  2. 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Texas,  ami  generally  throughout  n 
Atlantic  region  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

Phimodera,  Germ. 
P.  torpida, 

Phimodera  torpida,  Walker,  Brit.  Mus.  Catal  of  Hemipt.  pt.  i,  75,  No.  4. 

RHck-  dull;  elliptical;  slightly  convex ;  ininut^^ly  punctured.    H^ 
^uSuadrate,  less  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  pronotum;  the  . 
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hardly  extending  beyond  the  lateral  lobes.  Eyes  rather  prominent. 
Prouotum  with  a  transverse  furrow,  in  front  of  which  it  is  transversely 
rugulose;  on  the  middle  with  a  very  short,  whitish,  longitudinal  line. 
Scutellum  covering  the  whole  of  the  tergum,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  hemelytra,  with  three  longitudinal  lines,  the  middle  one  extending 
along  the  whole  length,  the  other  two  very  short,  extending  from  the 
fore  border ;  each  with  a  short,  oblique  ridge  neat  its  outer  side. 

Length,  7  millimeters. 

One  specimen  from  Colorado,  collected  by  B.  H.  Smith.  The  original 
type  came  from  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan  in  British  America. 

The  description  is  added  in  this  place  to  call  the  attention  of  western 
collectors  to  this  interesting  and  peculiar  species,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing a  series  of  both  sexes  for  the  better  elucidation  of  its  affinities,  and 
to  establish  its  position  in  the  group. 

In  Europe,  this  genus  is  represented  by  two  species — one  in  France 
and  Hungary,  and  the  other  in  Sweden  and  Kussia;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  evidence  of  the  presence  of  one  of  its  represent- 
atives on  this  weste^:n  continent. 

SuPERFAMiLY  PENTATOMOIDEA. 

Scutellum  much  narrower  than  the  abdomen,  contracted  behind  the 
middle,  usually  triangular,  having  a  fro^num  running  from  the  base 
along  the  sides. 

FajVIIly  CYDNIDxE. 

CYHT03IENUS,  Am.  &  Scrv. 
C.  mutaMlis, 

Cydnua  muiabili8f  Perty,  Delectus  Anini.  Artie.  33,  fig.  6. 
Cyrtomenus  castaneuSf  Am.  dc  Serv.,  Heuiipt.  91,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  Brazil,  Florida,  Georgia. 

PANGiEUS,   JStttl. 

1.  P.  hilineatii^. 

Cifdnua  hilineatuSf  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  315,  No.  1. 
JEfhus  bilineatuSj  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Heniipt.  i,  119,  No.  20. 

Inhabits  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Eastern  Temperate 
North  America  as  far  south  as  Cenftal  Florida. 

2.  P.  piceatus, 

PangwHs  piceatus,  Stiil,  Heniipt.  Mex.  Stcttiner  Eatom.  Zeit.  xxiii,  96,  No.  47. 

Inhabits  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Mexico. 

MiCROPORUS,  Uhler. 

Aspect  of  Cydnns  ;  hairy  and  opaque,  polished,  oval,  moderately 
convex.  Head  broadly  rounded,  feebly  convex  ;  the  tylus  shorter  than 
the  lateral  lobes;  lateral  submargins  closely  armed  with  linear,  stout 
teeth,  fringed  with  long,  stiff  hairs  ;  the  edge  sharp,  recurved,  but  broad 
beneath.  Antennae,  basal  joint  barely  reaching  the  tip  of  head  ;  second 
very  short,  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  third ;  third 
more  slender,  fusiform  ;  shorter  than  the  basal,  but  about  of  the  same 
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lenf^th  as  the  fourth ;  foarth  and  fifth  stouter,  roanded  at  each  end,  snlv 
equal.  Eostrnm  reaching  between  the  iutermediate  cox» ;  second  joint 
longest ;  third  and  foarth  subequal,  a  little  shorter  than  the  basal  one: 
bucculsB  narrow,  sublinear.  Pronotum  transverse,  obsoletely  traos* 
Tersely  impressed ;  surface  curving  nuiformly  with  the  head ;  tiie  suite^ 
rior  angles  bluntly  rounded ;  the  lateral  margins  fringed  with  longdiiae. 
Anterior  femora  compressed ;  armed  with  very  stout  spines  on  theooter 
and  inner  edges  ^  those  of  the  tip  longest.  Odoriferous  canal  plac^ 
inwardly,  very  short,  spoon-shaped,  scooped  out.  Scutellnm  about 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  bluntly  triangular,  bluntly  roanded 
at  tip,  the  apex  a  little  bent  down.  Corium  short  and  wide,  the  outer 
angle  produced  backward ;  embolium  long,  grooved  quite,  or  almost. 
throughout.    Outer  margins  of  the  venter  compressed. 

1.  iL  ohliquus* 

Microporus  ohliquuSf  Uhler,  Hajdeu's  Survey  of  Montana,  394. 

Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah  ;  also  in  Arizona  (Dr.  George 
Horn). 

2.  M,  testudinatus.    New  sp. 

Ovate,  broadly  rounded,  more  convex  than  in  M,  obliquus.  Head 
convexly  declining,  conforming  to  the  curve  of  the  pronotum  ;  the  ante 
rior  margin  broadly  recurved  and  rounded,  feebly  emarginated  in  front: 
the  submargin  with  long  sette  and  close  stout  spines,  of  which  two  an? 
on  the  tip  of  the  tylus ;  surface  smooth,  polished,  impunctured ;  near 
the  eye  is  a  sunken  point,  and  running  obliquely  forwani  each  side  from 
the  tylus  is  an  impressed  line ;  tylus  shorter  than  the  lateral  lobes;  the 
latter  bluntly  rounded  and  obsoletely  wrinkled ;  antennae  pale  ferrairi 
nous ;  the  second  joint  slender,  much  the  shortest,  cylindrical ;  the  thinl. 
fourth,  and  fifth  subequal  in  length  ;  rostrum  reaching  between  the  in 
termediate  coxse,  pale  ferruginous ;  the  third  and  fourth  joints  8ube<iaal, 
together  longer  than  the  second.  Pronotum  transverse,  in  front  mocb 
narrower  than  behind  ;  the  anterior  margin  deeply  sunken  to  receive  tli* 
head;  the  angles  moderately  protracted  forward,  bluntly  rounded;  tli<? 
lateral  margin  steeply  declining,  the  edge  very  thin,  convexly  area 
ated,  closely  fringed  with  long  ferruginous  hairs ;  posterior  marjiin 
feebly  rounded ;  the  exterior  angles  slightly  rounded,  rectangular;  surface 
smooth,  polished,  obsoletely  punctured  each  side  and  behind  the  middle: 
the  anterior  lobe  smoother,  and  wiUi  a  very  few  minute  punctures;  he- 
hind  each  eye  is  a  sunken  point,  and  across  the  middle  a  series  of  six 
similar  points.  Pectus  pale  piceous ;  the  disks  of  pleural  pieces  darker; 
sides  of  presternum  a  little  raised  into  slender,  slightly-rounded  lobes. 
Legs  pale  ferruginous,  more  or  less  tinged  with  piceous ;  the  spii^^^ 
blackish-piceous ;  femora  compressed,  having  two  rows  of  punctare> 
carrying  cilise;  anterior  tibaj  compressed,  the  spines  of  outer  margin 
longer;  the  exterior  submargin  with  a  slender  groove  bearing coai^j 
punctures ;  the  posterior  tibite  long,  feebly  curved,  hardly  thicker  towani 
the  end ;  tarsi  slender,  yellow,  the  intermediate  joint  small.  Scutelluro 
very  broad,  short,  polished,  convex,  remotely,  finely,  rather  obsoletejy 
punctured ;  the  sides  not  distinctly  siuuated ;  the  tip  broad,  blautiy 
rounded.  Corium  short,  much  wider  behind ;  the  costal  margin  ven 
"Ebnvexly  arcuated,  moderately  uniformly,  deeply  punctured ;  the  so 
tures  punctured  in  rows ;  the  subcostal  linear  impression  contiuned  frouJ 
the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  and  coarsely  punctured  ;  posterior  ffi^r 
gin  bluntly  oblique,  a  little  bluntly  produced  at  the  outer  angle;  mem 
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brane  short,  broadly  rounded,  pale  brownish.  Venter  very  convex, 
polished,  ciliated  across  the  segments,  and  with  long  hairs  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  conuexivani ;  the  lateral  and  posterior  sarface  minutely 
punctured. 

Length,  4^  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum,  2 J  millimeters.  Width 
of  venter,  3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California  (James  Behrens). 

In  one  specimen,  there  is  a  transverse,  impressed  line  placed  a  little 
before  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum ;  in  another,  this  line  is 
hardly  visible. 

Triohocoris,  Uhler. 

Oval,  moderately  convex  above,  more  or  less  hirsute,  very  convex 
beneath.  Head  bluntly  semicircular,  deeply  seated  in  the  pronotum  ; 
the  anterior  angles  of  the  pronotum  protracted  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  eyes.  Eyes  sunk  to  the  middle  in  the  margin  of  the  head ;  the  ocelli 
placed  not  far  from  them,  and  on  a  line  with  their  base.  Submargin  of 
the  clypens  with  erect,  stout,  short  spines ;  the  margin  a  little  recurved ; 
tylus  broad,  flat,  not  narrowed  anteriorly,  defined  almost  to  the  base 
of  the  cranium ;  the  lateral  lobes  longer,  but  curving  in  front  of  it. 
Bostrnm  reaching  beyond  the  anterior  coxse ;  the  second  joint  longest, 
but  not  as  long  as  the  third  and  fourth  united,  compressed ;  the  third 
and  fourth  sulMsqual.  Antennse  moderately  stout ;  basal  joint  subcylin- 
drical,  slightly  curved,  as  long  as  the  fifth ;  second  shortest ;  third  some- 
what longer,  conical  at  base ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  equal,  stouter,  fusiform ; 
the  latter  acute  at  tip.  Pronotum  transverse,  trapezoidal ;  the  lateral 
margins  obliquely  narrowing  anteriorly,  and  gently  curved.  Odoriferous 
canal  running  outward  almost  half-way  to  the  lateral  margin,  slenderly 
sulcated,  situated  rather  remotely  from  the  suture,  becoming  slightly 
tubular  at  the  outer  end ;  the  plate  on  which  it  is  placed  narrow,  acutely 
triangalar  beyond  the  osteole.  Scutellum  about  two-thirds  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  broad  and  long,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip,  the  base  con- 
vexly  prominent,  the  sides  not  sinuated.  Hemelytra  broad,  a  little 
wider  than  the  abdomen,  shorter  than  the  scutellum,  the  costal  margin 
broadly  arcuated ;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  corium  bluntly  oblique, 
a  little  sinuated ;  membrane  obliquely  declining.  Legs  stout ;  femora 
compressed,  ciliated,  expanded  before  the  tip ;  the  anterior  tibiae  a  little 
less  compressed  than  in  Cyrtomenus^  subtriquetral  when  seen  from 
above ;  the  long,  stout  spines  arranged  in  a  whorl  at  tip ;  posterior  tibi» 
much  longer  than  the  intermediate.  Venter  obesely  convex  ;  the  seg- 
ment's fringed  with  long,  remote  cili(e ;  the  lateral  margins  densely  set 
with  long  hairs. 

T.  con/ormis.    !New  sp. 

Moderately  broad-oval,  blackish-piceous,  densely  clothed  exteriorly, 
and  less  densely  superficially,  with  long  ferruginous  hair.  Head  flat, 
coarsely  punctured  in  more  or  less  oblique  lines,  or  irregularly  punctured 
and  wrinkled,  clothed  each  side  with  long,  remote,  erect  hairs ;  spines 
of  the  submargin  dose  set,  erect;  the  tip  of  the  tylus  armed  with  two 
spines;  apex  of  the  clypeus  quadrately  emargiuate.  Anteunse  rust- 
brown  ;  the  basal  joints  somewhat  piceous ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
joints  particularly  clothed  with  fine  yellow  pubescence.  Lateral  margin 
and  eyes  reddish-brown,  Eostrum  reaching  behind  the  anterior  coxie; 
the  basal  joint  almost  hid  by  the  bucculsB ;  the  second  longest,  almost 
as  long  as  the  third  and  fourth  together ;  the  third  and  fourth  subequal. 
Pronotum  blackish-piceous,  sometimes  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  latera 
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margins,  almost  twice  as  broad  as  long;  the  anterior  angles  broadly 
prominent,  rounded ;  lateral  margins  obli<iae ;  posterior  margin  sub- 
trnncated;  the  surface  variolosely  punctate  behind  the  middle,  somewhat 
so  on  tlie  anterior  margin,  and  more  densely  on  the  sides  ;  anterior  part 
of  the  disk  to  behind  the  middle  highly  polished ;  the  punctate  suifaee 
and  lateral  margin  invested  with  remote,  long,  rust-brown  hairs,  those 
of  the  sides  longer.  Scutellum  almost  as  broad  as  long,  remotely  and 
more  finely  punctate,  becoming  finer  posteiiorly,  with  remote,  lon^. 
rust-brown  hairs.  Sides  of  the  presternum  anteriorly  a  little  raised  inti> 
flat  lobes ;  medio-  and  post-pectus  coarsely,  remotely  punctate.  Corinm 
broad,  broader  behind,  finely,  remotely,  obsoletely,  on  the  exterior  area 
more  densely  and  deeply,  punctate,  with  remote  long  hairs:  the  lateral 
edge  densely  hirsute ;  membrane  brownish.  Legs  rnfo-piceous ;  the 
tarsi  ferruginous  and  very  slender,  the  intermediate  joint  very  small: 
anterior  femora  o^  the  upper  side  and  exterior  to  the  middle  line  with 
a  series  of  broad,  shallow  pits ;  the  femora  and  tibiae  ciliated  with  long 
ferruginous  bristles.  Venter  obesely  convex,  polished,  invested  with 
long  ferruginous  hairs ;  the  sides  deeply,  finely,  and  behind  more  closely, 
punctate;  sides  of  the  segments  exteriorly  with  a  line  of  coarse  pnue- 
tures;  the  middle  broadly  impunctate ;  connexivum  roughly  punctata : 
the  edge  posteriorly  faintly  waved.     ^.    9 . 

Length,  5^  to  6^  millimeters.    Breadth  of  pronotum,  3  to  3J  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California  (Dr.  G.  Horn);  San  Francisco  (James  Behreus). 

Amnestus,  Dallas. 
A,  pusiUus,    New  sp. 

General  form  of  A.  spinifrons^  Say ;  very  pale  ferruginous,  polishcfl. 
Pronotum  a  little  narrower  anteriorly;  the  lateral  margin  anteriorly 
abruptlj'  rounded ;  transverse  line  deeply  impressed ;  the  surface  coarsely 
punctured;  the  humeri  and  posterior  margin  more  finely  punctnretl; 
the  lateral  submargin  more  broadly  depressed  posteriorly.  Scutellum 
small,  triangular,  pointed,  rufo-pieeous,  closely  punctured.  Legs  flavo 
testaceous  or  pale  ferruginous ;  the  anterior  femora  unarmed,  ciliated : 
the  anterior  tibiae  compressed,  with  the  spines  rather  long  and  slender. 
Corium  paler  than  the  pronotum,  coarsely,  closely  punctate ;  the  disk 
more  remotely  so ;  posterior  margin  deeply  sinuated ;  membrane  trans- 
parent, faintly  whitish,  much  shorter  than  the  corium..  Venter  with 
prostrate  pubescence,  minutely  rugnlose,  moderately  convex. 

Length,  2  to  2^  millimeters.     Width  of  pronotum,  1  to  1 J  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Cuba,  and  generally  the  Eiistem 
United  States  south  of  Cape  Cod.  It  lacks  the  femoral  tooth,  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  A,  spini/rons. 

Macropoeus,  Uhler. 

Broad-oval,  feebly  convex  ;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  pronotum  spar- 
ingly ciliated.  Head  broad,  clypeate  ;  the  margins  broadly  reflexed, 
armed  with  short  spines;  tylus  flattened,  a  little  narrowed  at  tip,  the 
recurved  margin  crossing  its  tip;  bucculae  almost  percurrent,  not  wideneil 
at  tip;  rostrum  rea<3hing  between  the  intermediate  coxje ;  the  basal 
joint  a  little  shorter  than  the  bucculjB,  the  second  rather  shorter  than  the 
third  and  fourth  united;  these  latter  subequal.  Antennje  moniliform 
toward  the  apex  ;  the  basal  and  second  joints  slender,  cylindricjil ;  the 
second  scarcely  half  as  long  as  the  third  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
subequal,  stouter ;  the  fifth  acute  at  tip.     Pronotum  transverse,  quad- 
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^angular;  the  anterior  margia  deeply  sin iiated,  bluntly  carinated ;  the 
interior  angles  rounded,  and  prolonged  to  before  the  middle  of  the  eyes ; 
:be  lateral  margins  a  little  oblique,  anteriorly  a  little  curved,  remotely 
filiated ;  the  edge  recurved ;  posterior  margin  a  little  convexly  curved  ^ 
lie  lateral  angles  moderately  obliquely  rounded ;  the  margin  interior  to 
:be  humeri  feebly  sinuated;  disk  posteriorly  obsoletely,  transversely 
impressed,  each  end  of  the  impression  excavated,  and  behind  each  eye 
111  excavated  point.  Gorium  broad,  reaching  to  the  penultimate  segment 
:>f  the  abdomen ;  the  costal  margin  broadly  curving  inward  at  tip. 
Scutellum  short,  almost  as  wide  as  long;  the  tip  narrow,  obliquely 
rounded,  not  extending  beyond  the  inner  angle  of  the  corium  ;  the  sides 
feebly  siuuated. 

il/.  repetitus, 

Castaneous  or  rufo-piceous :  broader  posteriorly.  Head  bluntly 
ronuded  in  front,  with  short,  close  spines,  and  remotely  hairy  ;  the  mar- 
gins broadly  recurved,  rufescent;  submargin  grooved  ;  disk  a  little  con- 
vex, irregularly,  rather  finely  punctured ;  the  base  almost  impunctured ;. 
the  posterior  margin  broadly  excavated  each  side  ;  adjoining  each  eye 
and  in  each  basal  corner  of  the  tylus  with  a  small,  round  pit ;  ocelli  red^ 
very  remote,  placed  near  and  a  little  behind  the  line  of  the  eyes ;  ros- 
trum ferruginous  or  pale  piceous,  reaching  between  the  intermediate 
coxie  ;  the  second  joint  much  compressed,  aud  a  little  shorter  than  the 
third  and  fourth  united ;  an tenme  moderately  stout ;  second  joint  scarcely 
half  as  long  as  the  third ;  third  gradually  enlarged  toward  the  tip ;  fourth 
and  fifth  joints  subequal,  subfusiform.  Pronotum  broader  than  long* 
narrowing  anteriorly,  transversely  impressed,  smooth,  finely  and  closely 
punctured,  excepting  the  anterior  part  of  the  disk ;  the  anterior  margin 
deeply  excavated,  with  the  whole  edge  recurved  ;  anterior  angles  prom- 
inently prolonged,  angularly  rounded  ;  lateral  margins  arcuated  anteri- 
orly ;  the  edge  recurved ;  the  submargin  depressed,  ciliated  with  long, 
close  hairs ;  lateral  angles  rectangular,  smooth,  with  steep  sides,  and 
feebly  rounded ;  the  intra-humeral  impressions  shallow.  Pectus  rufo- 
piceous,  darker  on  the  posterior  x>leural  pieces,  smooth,  impunctured; 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  prosternum  slightly  elevated.  Legs  and  coxsb 
pale  flavo-  or  rufo-piceous  ;  the  anterior  tibia?  moderately  compressed, 
having  about  six  spines  on  the  outer  edge ;  the  spines  of  the  posterior 
tibie  black-piceous ;  tarsi  testaceous ;  the  intermediate  joint  small. 
Scutellum  a  little  flattened,  polished  and  impunctured  on  the  disk;  the 
remaining  surface  closely  punctured,  minutely  rugulose,  before  the 
tip  a  little  sinuated  ;  the  edge  very  narrowly  recurved  ;  tip  faintly  im- 
pressed; obsoletely  carinated.  Corium  broad,  moderately  convex, 
smooth,  coarsely,  closely  punctured,  on  the  disk  obsoletely  punctured  y 
the  costal  margin  broadly,  convexly  arcuated ;  the  edge  broad  and  dis- 
tinctly recurved ;  the  x)osterior  margin  faintly  sinuated,  furnished  with 
a  thinner  border,  and  with  the  outer  angle  a  little  produced  ;  embolium 
broad,  reaching  to  the  second  ventral  segment,  minutely  scabrous ;  the 
membrane  brownish,  moderately  declivous  posteriorly.  Venter  polished, 
minutely  shagreened,  and  wrinkled  each  side  and  behind ;  the  genital 
segment  almost  vertical,  and  crowned  with  a  few  erect  hairs. 

Length,  3J  to  4  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  2  to  2J  millimeters. 

liiliabits  San  Francisco ;  received  from  Messrs.  llenry  Edwards  and 
Jaiues  Behrens. 

A  single  specimen  was  also  found  by  myself  on  the  side  of  a  hill  two 
miles  west  of  Baltimore,  beneath  a  stone.  Thus  far,  only  females  have 
been  obtained. 
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Melan^thus,  Uhler. 

Elongate-oval ;  the  margins  remotely  ciliated  all  aroand.  Head  semi- 
circalar  in  front ;  the  margins  either  feebly  or  obsoletely  recurred ;  tht 
submargin  ciliated,  bat  destitute  of  spines ;  tylas  as  long  as  the  lateral 
lobes ;  occiput  broad ;  the  base  of  the  head  each  side  of  it  not  scooped 
out ;  buccul^e  almost  percurrent,  distinctly  higher  at  the  posterior  end: 
rostrum  reaching  almost  or  quite  to  the  intermediate  coxse  ;  basal  joint 
as  long  as  the  bucculaB ;  the  second  longest,  a  little  longer  than  the  third : 
third  longer  than  the  fourth,  and  only  a  little  shorter  than  the  second: 
the  fourth  subequal  to  the  basal  joint ;  antennae  moderately  stoat  aDil 
long  'y  the  basal  joint  stouter  than  the  second,  but  not  so  stout  as  the 
fifth,  a  little  narrowed  at  tip ;  second  slender,  either  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  third  ;  third  thicker  toward  the  tip ;  fourth  longer  ^  fifth  long- 
est, and,  together  with  the  preceding  joint,  subfusiform.  Pronotaoi 
distinctly  transverse,  very  feebly  convex ;  the  lateral  margins  almost 
straight,  a  very  little  curved  inward  anteriorly ;  the  edge  recurved ;  an 
terior  margin  broadly  sinuated ;  posterior  margin  subtruncated.  Sea* 
tellum  longer  than  broad,  acutely  narrowing  toward  the  tip;  the  tip 
narrow,  acutely  rounded,  overlapping  the  inner  apex  of  the  ooriaa]. 
Exterior  field  of  the  corium  broad,  depressed ;  the  costal  margin  carved 
inward  toward  the  tip,  leaving  the  connexivum  exposed  posteriorly; 
the  posterior  margin  moderately  oblique,  feebly  arcuated ;  the  exterior 
tip  a  little  produced.  Legs  normal ;  the  anterior  tibise  very  moderately 
compressed.  Venter  moderately  convex;  the  connexivum  impressed 
longitudinally ;  the  edge  sharp  and  prominent.  Odoriferous  tube  very 
slender,  running  outward  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  exterior 
edge,  and  terminating  in  a  flat  button. 

if.  elongatus.    New  sp. 

Deep  black,  shining,  elongate-oval ;  the  sides  very  parallel.  Head 
semicircular,  a  little  convex  on  the  cranium,  densely  punctured,  re- 
motely punctured  at  base ;  the  submargin  broadly  depressed,  remotely 
ciliated ;  the  margin  recurved ;  tylus  very  short,  a  little  cylindrically 
elevated,  reaching  as  far  as  the  lateral  lobes,  minutely  rugulose,  each 
side  of  it  and  the  surface  near  each  eye  having  a  small  sunken  point: 
anteuusd  stout,  dark  piceous ;  the  joints  paler  at  each  end ;  the  second 
most  slender,  shorter  than  the  third ;  the  third  enlarging  toward  the 
tip,  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth  ;  fifth  longest;  rostrum  reaching  not 
quite  to  the  intermediate  coxie,  rufopiceons ;  the  second  joint  longest: 
the  third  a  little  shorter;  fourth  shortest.  Pronotum  subtrapezoidal, 
fully  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  the  lateral  margins  anteriorly  very  slightly 
oblique,  more  suddenly  rounded  at  the  anterior  angles ;  the  edge  re- 
curved, remotely  ciliated ;  front  part  of  disk  a  little  convexly  elevated, 
polished,  minutely  rugulose ;  the  remaining  surface  coarsely  punctured : 
a  transverse,  impressed  line  crossing  just  before  the  base  connects  each 
side  with  a  coarsely  punctured  line  running  forward  from  near  the  ha* 
meri,  and  with  two  impressed  points  near  the  junction  of  these  lines; 
posterior  margin  truncated  ;  the  edge  narrowly  but  abruptly  decurved : 
the  lateral  angles  rectangular.  Antepectus  polished,  having  a  few  small 
punctures;  the  presternum  a  little  cariuated;  meso-sternum  distinctly 
carinated.  Legs  dark  piceous ;  the  posterior  tibiie  long  and  slender. 
Scutellum  extending  not  quite  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  veuten 
acutely  narrowing  toward  the  tip,  with  a  transverse  hump  at  base,  and 
a  narrower  lunate  impression  behind  it;  the  surface  polished,  minutely 
punctured;  the  lateral  impressed  lines  broad,  shallow,  roughly  punc. 
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tared ;  the  tip  narrow,  acutely  rounded,  projecting  a  very  little  way  over 
the  membrane.  Gorium  a  little  wider  posteriorly ;  costal  margin  a  little 
abruptly  curved  iuward  at  tip ;  posterior  margin  moderately  oblique,  a 
little  convexly  arcuated  near  the  inner  angle ;  the  outer  angle  a  little 
prolonged,  very  blunt ;  membrane  pale-brownish,  hardly  half  as  long  as 
the  coriuni,  with  three  or  four  very  indistinct  nervures.  Venter  slightly 
convex,  polished ;  the  sides,  connexivum,  and  genital  segment  minutely 
roughened  and  punctured ;  the  connexivum  broadly  depressed;  the  edge 
prominent  and  trenchant. 

Length,  3^  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  If  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California. 

A  single  mutilated  female  was  received  from  Heury  Edwards. 

Sehieus,  Amyot  &  Serv. 
iS^.  cinctus. 

Pentatoma  ctncfa,  Palisot-Beaav.  Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.  114,  pi.  8,  fig.  7. 
Cydnus  lygatuSf  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  10,  No.  1. 
Sehirus  albonotatuSf  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Heniipt.  i,  127,  2. 
Sthirue  cinctuSf  St&l,  Hemipt.  Afr.  Note,  i,  29. 

Inhabits  New  Mexico,  Texas,  in  Tamaulapas,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  pretty  generally.  It  has  not  yet,  however,  been  brought  from 
the  territories  north  of  New  Mexico,  although  it  is  found  in  Canada, 
not  far  from  Quebec.  The  males  usually  have  a  smaller  emargination 
of  the  front  of  the  clypeus  than  the  females;  and  they  are  also  more 
frequently  destitute  of  the  white  spot  of  the  corium. 

Subfamily  ASOPINA. 

Stirethus,  Lap. 
S'.  anchorago. 

Cimex  anclioragOj  Fab.,  Syst.  Rbyng.  137,  44 ;  Eat.  Sjst.  88. 
Tetyra  dtana.  Fab.,  Syst.  RbyD)];.  137,  45. 
Pentatoma  palchella,  Westw.,  Hope  Catal.  i,  42. 
Asopus  variegatuSf  H.-Schf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  iv,  90,  lij;.  427. 
Stiretrus  fimbriataSj  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  Ltst  Hemipt.  i,  Bl,  10. 
Tetyra  violacea^  8ay,  Amer.  Ent.  pi.  43,  fig.  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Southern  States.  The  variety 
S,  fimbriatusj  Dallas,  extends  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  while  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  all  the  States  north  of  Virginia.  Almost  all  the  vari- 
eties, from  an  almost  uniform  yellow  fimbriatm  through  the  red  and  blue 
diana  to  the  uniform  violet  violaceaj  have  passed  through  my  hands. 
The  latter  variety  has  been  taken  once  near  Philadelphia ;  in  Georgia ;  in 
Florida ;  and  once,  also,  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Boll. 

Perillus,  Sliil. 

1.  P.  claudus. 

Pentatoma  claudUf  Say,  Jourii.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  312,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Dakota,  Northern  California,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  Arizona  (C.  V.  liiley). 

2.  P.  exaptus, 

Pentatoma  exapta^  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Pbila.  iv,  313,  No.  3. 
Zicrona  marginella,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List,  i,  i09,  5. 
PeHtatoma  variegata,  Kir  by,  Fauna  Bor.-Atii.  276,  No  334. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Dakota,  Canada,  New  England,  &c.] 
No  5 4 
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3.  P.  circnmcinctus. 

Paillus  circumcincttts,  Stal,  Hiimipt.  Mex.  Stettiiier  Eut.  Zeit.  23,  83. 

lubabits  !N^ebraska,  Missouri,  Canada,  Dakota,  Nevr  Euglaod,  PanauiJ. 
and  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

4.  P.  conflnem. 

AsopuB  conJlueHSf  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ids.  v,  77,  fig.  522. 
PerilluB  confluenSf  2Suil,  Euumuratio  Uemipt.  i,  32. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico^  and  Mexico  to  Gaatemala. 

Thus  far,  only  one  type  of  variety  of  this  species  has  been  found  iu 
the  Soath western  United  States;  but  in  Mexico  it  offers  many  varieties. 
some  of  which  possess  great  brilliancy  and  richness  of  colors. 

5.  P.  splendidus. 

Zicrona  spUndida,  Uhler,  Proc.  Eat.  Soc.  Phila.  18G3,  i,  22. 

Inhabits  California  (James  Behrens);  San  Diego  (H.  Edwards):  Fori 
Crook  (Dr.  George  Horn) ;  Texas  (G.  W.  Belfrage). 

MoEUS,  Stal. 
M.  strigipes. 

Podisus  strigipaSj  H.-Schf.,  Wanz,  Ins.  is,  338. 
Mineus  atrigipeSj  Still,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  32. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  tnul 
Maryland. 

Rhacognathus,  Fieber. 
R.  americanus. 

Ithacognathus  americanuSf  Stal,  Enameratio  Hemipt.  i,  33,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Canada. 

Zicrona,  Amyot  &  Serv. 
Z.  ciiprea, 

Zicrona  cnpreay  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  i,  lOd,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Arizona;  Snake  lliver  region,  Idaho;  Fort  Defiance,  Xe\v 
Mexico;  and  British  America. 

PoDisus,  Sttil. 

1.  P.  cynicus. 

Pentatoma  cynica^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  3,  No.  1. 
Arma  grandiSj  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  i,  96,  3. 

Inhabits  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Massachusett!*, 
New  York,  &c. 

2.  P.  spinosm. 

Arma  spinosa,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  i,  03,  No.  7. 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  Kansas,  California,  Texas,  and  the  Atlantic  region 
generally. 

3.  P.  pallens. 

Arma  pallens j  Stal,  Eugeuies  Resa,  Hemipt.  222,  No.  6. 

Inhabits  California;  San  Francisco  (James  Behrens). 
The  small  differences  in  the  lateral  angles  of  the  pronotnm  and  i^ 
puncturing  do  not  seem  to  me  suflBcient  to  separate  this  from  P.  modeMus* 
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L  P.  modealus. 


Arma  modesta,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Heinipt.  1,  101,  No.  13. 
Fodi8U9  modeaius,  Stul,  Enameratiu  Hemlpt.  i,  51,  No.  13. 

Inhabits  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Canada,  and  the  Eastern  United 
States  as  far  south  as  Georgia, 

Tylospilus,  St&l. 
T,  acutissimm, 

m 

TyXospilas  acutissimus,  StUl,  Enumeratio  Ilemipt.  t,  51,  No.  27. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Mexico. 

Subfamily  HALYDINA. 

Brochymena,  Amyot  &  Serv. 

1.  B.  myopa. 

Brochymma  myops^  St&I,  Ennmeratio  Heinipt.  ii,  16,  No.  1. 
Halya  quadripustulataf  H.-Schf.,  Waiiz.  Ins.  vii|  57,  fig.  7^. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  Mexico. 

2.  B.  annulata, 

Cimex  annulatuBj  Fab.,  Syst.  Ent.  704,  No.  38. 
Halys  annulata,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ids.  vli,  57,  fig.  728. 
Halyn  Berrata,  Wolff,  Icoaes  Cim.  184,  fig.  178. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Texas,  and  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

3.  B.  ohscura. 

Halya  ohacura,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  v,  68,  fi^.  513. 
BrachymeHa  ohacurUf  8tM,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  1(),  No.  4. 

luhabits  Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  &c. 

4.  B.  arborea.  * 

Pentatoma  arborea,  Ssky,  J ouru.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  311,  No.  1;  Complete  Writiugs, 

ii,  239. 
Halya  eroaa,  H.  Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  v,  70,  fi^.  515. 
Brockymena  arhorea,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Hemipt.  i,  188,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  Kansas,  and 
most  of  the  eastern  regions  of  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

Prionosoma,  Uhler. 
P.  podopioides. 

Prionoaoma  podopioidea^  Uliliir,  Proc.  Eut.  Soc.  Phila.  1863,  ii,  364. 
PrioHOBoma  potlopioideti,  Still,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  32. 

Inhabits  Ciilifornia,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Nevada. 

Specimens  have  been  sent  to  me  from  Denver  City  by  Mr.  B.  If.  Smith. 

Subfamily  PENTATOMINA. 

Mec'idea,  Dallas.         ' 
31.  longula. 

Mecidea  longula,  Stal,  Of  v.  Vet.  Acad.  Forhandl.  1854,233,  No.  2 ;  ib,  1856, 57,  No.  2. 

Inbabits  Texas;  New  Mexico  (Dr.  J.  L.  LeConte). 
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^LiA,  Fab. 
ja,  americana. 

JEUa  americanOf  Dallas,  Biit.  Mus.  List,  i,  223,  Ko.  1. 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  British  America. 

This  iuterestiug  insect  is  almost  unknown  to  onr  American  entomolo 
gists ;  only  two  (damaged)  specimens  have  thns  far  came  to  my  notice. 

We  beg  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  western  collectors  to  tIiL> 
interesting  genus,  which  should  yield  other  and  perhaps  new  species  in 
return  for  moderately  close  oollecting  in  shrubby  spots  where  the  small 
growths  are  rank  and  dense. 

In  Europe,  the  genus  is  represented  by  more  than  a  half-dozen  species 

Neottiglossa,  Kirby. 
N.  undata. 

Pentaioma  undalOf  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  8,  No.  17 ;  Comx>lete  W^iliJJ?^, 

i,  319, 17. 
XeottiglosM  trilineata,  Khby,  Fanna  Bor.-Amer.  iv,  276,  pi.  6,  hg,  6. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Canada,  and  the  Northern  United  Stated. 

Melanostoma,  Stai. 
Jl/.  suhifrons, 

Melanoatoma  suldfrons,  Still,  Enaiueratio  Hemipt.  ii,  Id. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  interesting  little  insect  was  captured  by  ice 
near  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

COSMOPEPLA,  Stal. 

1.  C.  carm/ex. 

Cimex  carniftx,  Fab.,  Eiit.  Syst.  Soppl.  r>35,  No.  IfiS. 

Ettaarcoris  carnifer,  Halin,  Wanz.  lus.  ii,  117,  fig.  198;  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  Li>t 

Hemipt.  i,  225,  No  3. 
Pentaioma  carnifex,  Kirby,  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  iv,  275,  No.  1. 
Cosmopepla  camifeXf  Stilf,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  19,  No.  1 ;  Hemipt.  Fab.  i,^^ 

Inhabits  Texas;  Indian  Territory;  Nebraska;  eastern  part  of  Waf^ 
ington  Territory  ;  Port  Neuf,  Canada  (Abb6  Provancher);  Nova  Scotia: 
Illinois ;  and  Maine  to  Georgia. 

2.  C,  cmispicillaris. 

Eysarcoria  conspicillariSf  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  i,  225,  No.  2. 
Cosmopepla  conapicillaria,  St^l,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  ID,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  California,  Vancouver's  Island,  and  Mexico.  On  the  hills  ami 
plains  of  Colorado,  September  19  and  October  4  j  collected  by  Lieut.  ^' 
L.  Carpenter. 

3.  C.  decorata. 

Eyaarcoria  decorata,  Habn,  Wanz.  Ins.  ii,  117,  fig.  198. 
Pentaioma  decorata,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  96. 
Cosmopepla  decorata,  Stal,  Enameratio  Hemipt.  i,  19,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala. 

It  will  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  have  full  series  of  the  three  fomi* 
enumerated  above,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  constitute  in  reality 
but  a  single  species.    The  first  seems  to  be  the  continental  form,  but 
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which  does  not  cross  the  meridian  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Monntains ;  the 
second  does  not  cross  beyond  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
while  the  third  is  the  subtropical  southern  form. 

MoBMiDEA,  Amyot  &  Serv. 

1.  M.  lugens, 

Cimex  lugens,  Fab.,  Syst.  Ent.  716,  No.  98". 

Cimex  aliipeSy  Fab.,  Ent.  Syat.  Sappl.  535, 162. 

Cydnus  lugens,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  187,  No.  12 ;  Wolff,  Icouos  Cim.  183,  fig.  180. 

Cimex  gamma,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rbyng.  lodex,  7. 

Pentatoma  pundipes,  Palisot-Beaav.  Ids.  Afr.  et  Amer.  113,  pi.  8,  fi;;.  6. 

Peniaioma  punctipes^  Sav,  Joorn.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  313,  No.  4. 

Pentatoma  lugene,  H.-8chf.,  Wanz.  Ids.  vii,  96. 

Mormidea  lugens,  SM,  Stettiner  Eat.  Zeit.  xxiii,  103,  No.  73. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Cheyenne,  Dakota,  I^ebraska,  Mex- 
ico, and  almost  the  whole  of  North  America  ea^t  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Elvers. 

Specimens  were  captured  on  Mitchell's  Peak,  and  on  some  of  the  other 
high  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  in  August,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  by  my  lamented  late  friend  Dr.  James 
B.  Bean. 

2.  M.'sordidula, 

Mormidea  sordidula^  Stal,  Euumeratio  Homipt.  ii,  21,  No.  18. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

(Ebalus,  stai. 

(E.  pugnax, 

Cimex  pugnax.  Fab.,  Syst.  £Dt.  704,  No.  41. 

Cimex  iyphceaa^  Fab.,  Syst.  RhyDg.  162,  No.  34. 

Pentatoma  orihacaniha^  Palisot-Beauv.  Ids.  Afr.  et  Aiuer.  130,  pi.  9,  fig.  9 

Cimex  typha^iUj  Wolff,  Icodos  Cim.  ItiO,  fig.  174. 

Pentatoma  augur ,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  HarmoDy,  3,  No.  2. 

(Ebalus  tgphwuSf  Stal,  Hemipt.  Fab.  i,  27. 

(Ebalua  pngnaxj  StM,  Eaumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,-22.  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Arizona,  Matamoras,  Mexico,  the  Eastern  United 
States  generally,  Cuba,  and  New  Granada.  It  occurs  at  considerable 
altitudes  on  the  Black  Monntains  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  not  unfre- 
qaent  upon  grassy  and  shrubby  spots  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Miss 
Modeste  Hunter  collected  it  near  Orange  Springs,  Florida,  in  the  month 
of  July. 

In  Maryland,  it  may  be  found  on  low  spots  in  the  meadows  where  the 
plants  and  grass  grow  rich  and  dense,  in  June,  August,  September,  and 
October.  It  appears  to  lay  eggs  in  late  spring  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  summer. 

The  Cuban  form  is  usually  larger,  and  has  the  lateral  angles  longer 
and  more  slender  than  in  those  from  the  United  States. 

EuscniSTUS,  Dallas. 
1.  E.  variolarius. 

Pentatoma  variolariaj  Palisot-BeaDV.  Ins.  Afr.  et  Amor.  149,  pi.  10,  fig.  6. 
Pentatoma  punctipeSf  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  Iv,  314,  No.  5 ;  Complete  Writings, 

ii,  241,  No.  5. 
Cimex  ictericuSf  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  yi,  71,  fig  639. 
Cimex  sordidusj  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vi,  70,  fi^.  637. 
£tt8ckuttu8  punctipee,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Uemipt.  i,  207,  No.  16. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Texas,  and  generally  throughout  the  eastern  side 
of  the  United  States.    . 
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2.  E.  icterictis. 


Cimex  iclericMf  Liun.«  Cent.  Ins.  IG,  No.  41. 

Pentatoma  ruhro-funca,  PaliHot,  Bcaav.  Ina.  Afr.  ct  Ainer.  185,  pi.  11,  fi^.  3. 
Euschhtus  cognatuSj  Dalian,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  i,  204,  No.  10. 
Huschistus  ictericuSf  Stal,  Euuuieratio  llemipt.  ii|  26,  No.  23. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  tbe  Atlantic  States. 

3.  F»  fissilis. 

Hu8chi8iu8  fisHilis,  Ubler,  Ha.V(len*8  Survey  of  MoutAoa,  390,  No.  1. 
JHceraus  eu8chi»toidvSf  Vol!.,  Versl.  Akad.  Amst.  sor.  2,  ii,  ItiO,  No.  21. 
Euachistus  Jhailis,  Stal,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  26,  No.  IS. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Nebraska^  Illinois,  and  parts  of  the  Atlantic  re^ioD. 

4.  E,  trisiigmus. 

Pentatoma  tristigmaf  Sav,  Hetcropt.  New  Harmony,  4.  No.  4 ;  Complete  Writio^-. 

i,  314. 
Pentatoma  tiistigmay  H.-8chf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  101,  fig.  767. 
Cimex  pyrrhooerM,  H.-Schf.,  /.  c.  vi,  71,  fig.  63S. 

Euschistus  luriduBf  Dallas,  lirit.  Mob.  List  Hemipt.  i,  207,  pi.  7,  fig.  6. 
Euschistus  tristigmttj  Dallas,  I,  c.  i,  207,  No.  18. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  from  Florid.! 
to  New  York.  Those  with  blunt  lateral  angles  have  been  obtained  in 
Washington  Territory,  Kansas,  Canada,  New  England,  PennsylvaDia. 
Maryland,  Iowa,  and  New  York.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  large  numbers, 
in  late  summer,  on  bushes  in  damp  situations.  No  species  thus  far(li»- 
covered  in  this  country  exhibits  such  a  wide  range  of  differences  in  tbe 
form  of  the  pronotum.  The  form  most  common  in  Maryland  has  acnte 
and  acuminate  lateral  angles,  but  longer  than  in  others  from  Peunsyka 
uia,  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  South.  The  lar?'* 
specimens,  with  bluntly-rounded  angles,  have  not  yet  been  collected  by 
me  in  company  with  the  other  form.  A  whitish  bloom  often  covers  tbt 
mature  specimens  in  this  region. 

5.  E.  crenator. 

Cimex  crenator^  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  101,  No.  fc7. 

Pentatoma  ohscura^  Pali  sot- Beau  v.  Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.  149,  pi.  10,  fi;rs.  7  and  9. 

Pentatoma  pustulatay  Palisot-Beanv.  1,  c.  pi.  11,  fig.  2. 

Enschistus  ohscuruSf  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List,  i,  20rt,  No.  19. 

Mormidea  puatulatay  Oner.,  in  La  Sagra'd  llist.  Nat.  Cuba,  Ins.  388. 

Mormidea  obscurOf  Guer.,  /.  c.  360. 

Enschistua  crenator,  Stal,  llemipt.  Fab.  i,  20. 

Inhabits  Texas,  ^lexico,  Cuba,  Florida,  and  Arizona. 
G.  E,  serviis, 

Pentatoma  «oTrt,  Say,  Hetoropt.  New  Harmony,  4,  No.  5. 
Eu8chi8tu8  eervuSf  Stal,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  26,  No.  19. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Dakota,  Illinois,  Maniaiul. 
and  the  Southern  States  generally.  In  Texas  and  Florida,  it  attains  to 
a  very  large  size,  with  a  greater  aggregation  of  the  black  punctures  oo 
the  head. 

Pkoxys,  Spin. 
P.  punctulatus, 

JTaJyat  pufictnlata,  Palisot-Beanv.  Ins.  Afr.  ct  Amer.  Hem.  168,  pi.  11,  fig.  9. 
Cimex  victor^  Wolff,  Icoues  Cim.  181,  fig.  175. 

Pentatoma  tcnehroaa^  Say.  Ins.  of  Louisiana,  8,  and  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  J" 
No.  25;  Complete  Writings,  i,  304,  No.  2. 
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Prooxya  victor^  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.  140. 

Prooxya  deliratorj  Amyot  et  Serv.,  ib.  140,  pi.  3,  (!;▼.  7. 

Praoxys  punctulataf  Guer.,  La  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Cuba.  Ids.  370. 

Prooxys  orevispinus^  Guer.,  ib.  371. 

Proxya  geniculataj  Stul,  Stettiner  £nt.  Zeit.  xxiii,  102,  No.  67. 

Inhabits  Oaba,  San  Dominfs^o,  Mexico,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Louis- 
iana, Georgia,  and  Florida.  One  specimen  has  been  captured  near  Phil- 
adelphia. Further  collecting  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  will  most 
likely  yield  specimens  of  this  conspicuous  species. 

Hymenaroys,  Amyot  &  Serv. 

1.  H,  nervosa. 

Pentatoma  nervosa,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  9,  No.  20. 
Peniatoma  PennaylvaniWf  Westw.,  in  Hope  Catal.  i,  35. 
Hymenarcya  perpunctataf  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.  124,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Dakota,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
and  from  Massachusetts.to  Florida.  In  Maryland,  it  occurs  with  moder- 
ate frequency  upon  rank  low  herbage  in  meadows  and  about  the  skirts 
of  woods.  Like  Emchistm  variolarius  and  other  species,  it  becomes, 
when  senile,  suffused  with  red,  is  dusted  with  a  whitish  powder,  and 
seems  then  to  have  a  more  decidedly  penetrative  odor  in  the  fluid  which 
it  sprays  from  the  aperture  of  its  glands. 

2.  ff.  (pqtialis. 

Pentatoma  wqualiSf  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  7,  No.  15. 

Cimex  dentatua,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  v,  64,  fig.  507. 

Pentatoma  hoxurOf  Dallas,  Brit.  Miis.  List  Hemipt. !,  244,  No.  29. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  and  the  Southeastern  United 
States.  In  Maryland,  it  hibernates  beneath  stones  in  sheltered  valleys, 
bat  is  much  less  common  than  the  preceding  species. 

CosNUS,  Dallas. 
C.  (lelius. 

Pentatoma  delia^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  8,  No.  18. 
Cosnua  taraalia,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Hemipt.  i,  230,  pi.  8,  fig.  6. 
Cwnua  punctatiaaimu8j  Voll.,  Yersl.  Akad.  Amst.  ser.  2,  ii,  183. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  &c. 

Menecles,  Still. 
Jf.  inserttis. 

Pentatoma  inaerta,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  6,  No.  11. 
Afeneclea  inaertua,  Stal,  Ofv.  Veteusk.  Akad.  Forh.  1867,  527. 

Inhabits  Kansas,  Nebraska,  California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Pennsylvania. 

It  varies  somewhat  in  the  length  of  the  anterior  angles  of  the  prono- 
tum,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  sinus,  which  receives  the  head. 

Khytibolomia,  Still. 
R.  BeJ/ragn, 

Bhytidolomia  Belfragei^  Stal,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  33,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Illinois,  Canada,  and  Nebraska. 

Chloeochroa,  Still. 
1.  C.  SayL 

Chlorochroa  Sayi,  Stal,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  33,  No.  6  (1872). 
•  Pentatoma  granuXoaa,  Uhler,  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  39:5  (1672). 

Inhabits  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  &c.    The  present  specimens 
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were  collected  by  Lieuteuatt  Carpenter  ou  the  foot-hills  of  Colorado  in 
September. 

This  is  quite  variable  in  size,  depth  of  colors,  and  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  bald  white  spots  which  occar  on  the  scatellam  and  hemelytra. 
I  am  nnable  to  decide  which  of  the  two  names  should  have  preference; 
both  were  published  in  the  same  year ;  but,  perhaps,  the  one  was  issued 
a  few  days  or  weeks  earlier  than  the  other. 

2.  0.  congrua.    S'ew  sp. 

Broadly  oval,  bright  grass-green  ;  the  upper  surface  and  margins  of 
the  pleurte  finely  and  deeply  punctate  between  slender  transverse 
rugse.  Head  having  the  surface  impressed  each  side  of  the  tjlus;  tbe 
lateral  lobes  a  little  longer  than  the  tylns;  exterior  margins  acute,  ele- 
vated, more  deeply  sinuate  than  in  C.  8ayL  Antennas  green,  but  with 
the  apical,  the  fourth,  and  the  third,  almost  to  its  base  blackish,  and 
these  joints  particularly  granulose  and  setose ;  the  second  joint  twice  as 
long  as  the  third,  the  third  much  the  shortest.  Kostrum  reaching  to 
the  posterior  coxae,  green ;  the  middle  line  and  apical  joint  black ;  basal 
joint  a  little  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  second  longer,  reaching  to  the 
middle  coxse ;  the  third  and  fourth  subequal,  but  much  shorter.  Prona- 
tum  very  short  and  broad ;  the  lateral  margins  very  distinctly  and  evenly 
reflexed,  and  continued  around  the  broadly-rounded  humeral  angles, 
the  margin  inferiorly  appearing  broadly  tabulate  and  smooth.  Plenni' 
coarsely  punctate,  but  more  finely  so  on  the  elevated  areas ;  the  anterior 
submargin  transversely  linearly  carinated  from  the  anterior  angle  to  the 
sternal  boundary.  Presternum  broadly,  deeply  scooped  out,  triangular 
behind;  mesosternum  slenderly  carinate;  the  metasternum  produced 
backward  triangularly,  and  a  little  scooped  out  before  the  tip.  Legs 
green,  the  tarsi  slightly  rufous.  Scutellum  slenderly  margined  and  more 
broadly  tipped  with  white.  Corium  more  minutely  rugulose,  finely  pane 
tate,  the  punctures  grading  finer  posteriorly ;  embolium  smooth,  having 
a  few  remote  and  obsolete  punctures,  and,  together  with  the  adjoiDin^' 
margin,  white.  Membrane  soiled  white,  having  eleven  longitudinal 
nervures.  Wings  white,  with  the  coarse  costal  nervure  piceous.  Tergum' 
black  as  far  as  to  the  penultimate  segment,  very  minutely  and  closely 
punctured  and  rugulose.  Venter  smooth,  remotely,  obsoletely  punctured, 
but  almost  destitute  of  punctures  along  the  middle. 

In  one  specimen,  the  lateral  margin  of  the  pronotum  is  white,  more 
broadly  so  beneath,  and  the  edge  of  the  venter  is  deep  orange.  The  in- 
ferior genital  segment  is  hairy  and  scooped  out  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

Length,  9  to  12  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  5J  to  6^  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado.  Collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  on  the  foot- 
bills  of  Colorado  in  September. 

3.  C.  ligata. 

Pentatoma  ligataj  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  5,  No.  6. 
Cimex  rufocinctus,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  iv,  94,  lig.  436. 
Pentatoma  marginalis,  Walk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  of  Hemipt.  ii,  238. 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  &c. 

Varies  greatly  in  size ;  the  red  color  of  the  margin  of  the  prouotain 
and  abdomen  and  the  tip  of  the  venter  is  sometimes  substituted  by 
pale  green  or  whitish. 

I  do  not  think  this  subgenus  can  stand.  The  species  composing  it  are 
congeneric  with  Pentatoma  juniperi^  Linn.,  and  must  be  associated  with 
it.  If  that  species  is  really  the  type  of  Pentatoma^  Oliv.,  then  all  thesi* 
species  must  be  placed  therein. 
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4.   C.  UhlerL 

Chlarochroa  UMeri,  Stul|  Enameratio  Hemipt.  ii,  33,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  Colorado  and  Mexico. 

It  varies  very  niucli  in  size,  and  is  of  a  remarkably  vivid-green  color. 

Cakpocoris,  Kol. 
C.  lynx, 

Cimex  lynx.  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  110,  No.  118. 
Carpocoria  lynx,  Muls.,  Pun.  France,  ii,  254,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  California,  Montana,  and  Arizona. 

Very  variable  in  size,  pattern  of  markings,  and  somewhat  in  shape, 
particularly  of  the  pronotum. 

Trichopepla,  Stai. 
T.  semivittata. 

Pentatoma  semivittata^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  IXarmony,  9,  No.  21. 
Pentatoma  %emivittatumy  H.-Schf.,  ViTaDz.  Ins.  vii,  93,  fi^.  766. 
Pentatoma  pilipeSy  DaUa8,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Hemipt.  i,  247,  No.  37. 
Trichopepla  aemivittataj  Stiil,  Enameratio  Hemipt.  ii,  34. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  the  whole  Atlantic  region. 

Peribalus,  Muls. 
P.  modesttis. 

Peribalus  modeatus,  Ubler,  in  Hayden^s  Survey  of  Montana,  396. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  the  Atlantic  region 
of  the  United  States. 

HOLCOSTETHUS,  Fieb. 
H.  ahbreviatus. 

Holooateihua  abhreviaiu8y  Uhler,  7.  c.  397. 

Inhabits  Kansas,  Texas,  California,  Colorado,  and  British  America. 

Thyanta,  stai. 

1.  T.  perdiior, 

Cimex  perdiior^  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  10*2,  No.  90. 

Pentatoma  faaciferat  Palisot-Beauv.  Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.  Hem.  150,  pi.  10,  fig.  8. 

Pentatoma  collariSf  Westw.,  Hope  Catal.  i,  40. 

Cimex  dimidiatuSf  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vi,  6.5,  fig.  629. 

Euschiatus  perditor^  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Hemipt.  i,  206. 

Pentatoma  lMo}'midea)  perditovj  Guer.,  in  La  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Cuba,  Ins.  367. 

Euachiatua  faaciatuaf  Walk.,  Brit.  Mas.  Catal.  Heteropt.  ii,  245,  No.  12. 

Thyanta  perditor,  Sti\l,  Hemipt.  Fab.  i,  29. 

Euachiatua  adjunctor,  Walk.,  L  e.  ii,  249,  No.  39. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska. 

Its  southern  limit  is  Venezuela ;  and,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  its 
most  northern  is  Nebraska.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  species  extend- 
ing throughout  such  widely  different  climates,  it  offers  much  variation 
in  form  and  size.  The  southern  forms  are  largest,  have  the  most  pro- 
longed lateral  angles  to  the  pronotum,  and  are  more  distinctly  and 
broadly  marked  with  crimson  on  the  pronotum. 

2.  r.  cuBtator. 

Cimex  cuatator^  Fab.,  Ss'st.  Rhyng.  104,  No.  43. 

Pentatoma  calceataj  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  8,  No.  19;  Complete  Writings, 

i,  320,  No.  19. 
Pentatoma  cuatafor,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ids.  vii,  96,  fig.  771 ;  Dallns,  Brit.  Mus.  List 

Hemipt.  i,  251. 

Inhabits  Lower  and  Upper  California,  Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Da- 
kota, and  the  Atlantic  region  generally  from  Quebec  to  Florida. 
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The  southern  specimens  are  usually  larger  and  moie  clearly  markt^l 
with  the'yellow  and  red.  Those  from  Lower  California  j*eem  to  lack  tk 
pronotal  red  band. 

3.  T.  rugulosa. 

Peniatoma  rugulosat  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  7,  No.  16. 

Inhabits  Texas  (Mr.  Belfrage) ;  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  Cal.  (John  Xauthns;,: 
Colorado  (B.  H.  Smith) ;  Cuba  (Professor  Poey).  The  specimens  froL 
Lower  California  are  a  little  less  robust,  and  Have  the  lateral  angles  o: 
the  pronotum  a  little  more  acute  than  in  those  from  Colorado.  One 
specimen  from  Dakota.,  too  much  damaged  to  show  its  particolar 
features. 

LoxA,  Amyot  &  Serv. 
L.  flavicoUuH. 

Cimex  flaricolUSj  Drury,  lUustr.  ii,  67,  pi.  3ll,  fig.  4. 

Cimex  alMcoUiaf  Fab.,  Spec.  Ins.  ii,  347,  No.  51. 

Pentatoma  virldis,  Palisot-Beauv.  Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.  lleiu.  Ill,  pi.  ^,  fig.  1. 

Loxa  flavicolliSf  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.  137,  No.  1. 

Loxa  virescen8f  Amyot  et  Serv.,  I.  c.  137,  No.  2. 

Pentatoma  albicollay  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  94 ;  StoU,  Pnnaises,  figs.  19S,  lDS,!2i''A 

Inhabits  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Mexico ;  but  si>eci 
mens  have  been  collected  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  which  I  have  hail 
the  privilege  of  examining.  They  differed  in  no  considerable  degree 
from  others  brought  from  Rio  and  Surinam.  They  exhibit  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  in  the  length  and  acuteness  of  the  pronotal  serra- 
tions and  lateral  angles,  which,  in  the  specimens  from  Eio,  are  often  mach 
prolonged  and  very  acute. 

MUEGANTIA,   Still. 

.If.  histrionica, 

Strachia  histrionica,  Habn,  Wanz.  Ins.  ii,  116,  fig.  195. 
MArgaiitia  histrionicaf  Sta!,  Kauiueratio  Haniipt.  ii,  37,  Xa.  4. 

Inhabits  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  Call 
fornia,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  from  Delaware  to  Florida  and  Louisiana* 

Various  patterns  of  marking,  and  colors  ranging  from  yellow  to  steel- 
blue,  are  conspicuously  exhibited  in  this  pretty  but  unstable  and 
pernicious  insect. 

In  the  Atlantic  region,  this  species  seems  to  be  steadily  bat  slowly 
advancing  northward.  Its  introduction  into  Maryland  has  been  effectetl 
since  the  late  war,  and  now  it  is  known  as  far  north  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pennsylvania  boundary -line  in  Delaware. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  appears  to  bo  equally  common,  particu 
larly  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

Au\TELius,  Spin. 
A.  albO'punctatus. 

Cimex  alhopunciatuSf  De  Geer.,  Mem.  iii,  331,  pi.  34,  fig.  6. 
Cimex  gladiator,  Fal).,  Syst.  Ent.  705,  No.  43. 
Pentatoma  gladiator,  Palisot-Beauv.  Ins.  Hem.  137,  pi.  9,  fi;;.  1. 
Cimex  Uucostictus,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  2148,  No.  282. 
Acantkosoma  gladiator,  finrm.,  Ilandb.  ii,  359. 
Acanthoeoma  luteicorniSf  Westw.,  in  Hope  Catal.  i,  30; 

Arveliua  gladiator,  Spinola,  Essai  Hemipt.  346 ;  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  lus.  v,  10 1,  fig.  ix^r. 
Arveliua  albo-punctatus,  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hist.  Hem.  150. 

Pentatoma { A rvelius)  albopunctata,  Guer.,  La  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Cuba,  lus.  374 ;  Stoll. 
Pnnaises,  fig.  12. 

Inhabits  South  America,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Texas,  Cape  Saint 
Lucas,  California,  Arizona,  and  Florida. 
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A  specimeu  uieasuriug  in  length  oulj  llj  millimeters  xras  sent  from 
Cuba  by  Professor  Poey.  It  is  destitute  of  the  black  rings  of  the  an  ten- 
ure. As  in  some  other  species  of  which  we  have  examined  long  series, 
the  punctures  and  rugje  are  coarser  or  finer  according  to  the  size  of  the 
si^ecimen.  The  white  band  on  the  front  of  the  prouotum  is  absent  from 
some  specimens. 

Banasa,  Stal. 

1.  B,  eiicJilora. 

Banasa  eiichlorat  Stul,  Eniimeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  44,  No.  8. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Florida,  Maryland,  &c.  Mr.  G.  W- 
Belfrage  met  with  this  species  beneath  the  bark  of  cedar-trees  near 
Waco,  Tex. 

2.  B.  calva. 

Pentatoma  calva^  Say,  Heteropt.  7,  No.  13. 

Hhaphigaster  caiinua^  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Hemipt.  i,  232,  No.  25. 

Inhabits  Canada,  New  England,  New  York,  Maryland,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  Fort  Grant,  Ariz.  (Dr.  G.  H.  Horn). 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  6ur  species  of  Baphigastrines ;  the 
highly-polished  surface  of  clear  green  with  the  purple  band  across  the 
I)ronotum  give  it  a  very  lively  and  gay  appearance. 

3.  B.  dimidiaia. 

Pentatoma  dimidiaia,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  7,  No.  14  ;  Complete  Writings^ 
i,  318.    Erroneoasly  printed  P,  dimiata  in  Say's  original  description. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory^  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  &c. 

It  differs  so  little  from  the  preceding  species  that,  besides  the  greater 
convexity  of  the  prouotum,  and  the  more  decided  spotting  of  the  venter 
in  the  latter,  there  is  but  little  to  separate  it.  The  length  of  the  joints 
of  the  antennae  is  not  an  invariable  character. 

Family  COREID.E. 

Subfamily  SPARTOCERINA. 

Spaetooeba,  Lap. 
IS.  cinnamomea. 

Corecoris  cinnamomeuSj  Hahn,  Wanz.  Ins.  ii,  15,  fig.  124;  H.-Schf.,  i&.  vi,  90. 

SpariQcerua  aubfulrua,  Westw.,  Hope  Catal.  ii,  8. 

Spartocera  cinnamomeaj  DaUas,  Brit.  Mas.  List,  ii,  375,  No.  9. 

Careua  diffuausj  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  11,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Georgia. 

Sephina,  Amj'ot  et  Serv. 
S,  Umbaia, 

Sepkina  limhataf  Stal,  Stettiuer  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  273,  No.  117. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  Lower  California,  and  Central  America. 

Subfamily  CHARIESTERINA. 

Chariesterus,  Lap. 
C,  antennaior. 

Coreus  antennator.  Fab,,  Syst.  Rhyng.  198,  No.  33. 
Gonocerua  duUuaf  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  10. 
Chariesterus  moestua,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  3,  fig.  f)81. 
Chariesterus  antennatOTj  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List,  ii,  510,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  Indian  Territory,  Florida,  Cuba,  &c.,  and  in 
the  Atlantic  region  generally. 
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SrnKAMiLY  COREINA. 

Margus,  Dallas. 
M.  inconspicuus. 

Syromaslea  ineonapicttua,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vi,  14,  tiK.  570. 
Margus  inoonspicuus,  St^I,  Stettiuer  Eot.  Zeit.  zxiii|  303. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Texas,  Califoruia  (J.  Behrens),  aud  Mexico. 

Chelinidea,  Uhler. 
C.  vittigera. 

Chelinidea  vittigera  Uhler,  Proc.  £nt.  Soc.  Phila.  ii,  365. 
Chelinidea  vittigera,  Stal,  EDumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  IdO. 

Inhabits  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California. 
Texas,  and  Western  Virginia. 
In  Texas,  according  to  Mr.  fielfrage,  it  lives  on  a  species  of  Opuniii. 

Catorhotha,  Stai. 

1.  C  guttula. 

Lygaua  guttula^  Fab.,  Eut.  Spt.  iv,  16*2,  No.  92. 
Gonocerua  doraiger,  Westw.,  Hope  Catal.  Hemipt.  ii,  25. 
Anaaa  doraigera,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List,  ii,  504,  No.  1. 
Catorhintha  guttula,  Stal,  Hera.  Fab.  i,  5;j,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Lower  California,  Cuba,  and  Florida. 

2.  C  Texana, 

Catorhintha  Texana,  Stal,  Eaumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  183,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  New  Mexico. 

3.  C  selector, 

Catorhintha  aelector^  Stal,  Ofv.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1S59,  471 ;  Enameratio  ITenii:>' 
i,  ISti,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

4.  C.  mendica, 

Catorhintha  mendicaf  St^l,  Eaameratio  Hemipt.  i,  187,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Indian  Territory,  and  Dakota. 

FiCANA,  Stdl. 
F,  apical  is, 

Gonooenis  apicaliSj  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  41K),  No.  19. 
Ficana  apicalis,  Stal,  EDumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  18:j. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico. 

Anasa,  Amyot  &  Serv. 
1,  A,  tristis, 

Cimex  trUtis,  De  Geer,  Mdm.  iii,  340,  pi.  34,  tg.  20.     ' 

Cimex  moeatua,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  2168,  N«.  374. 

Coreua  rugator.  Fab.,  Syst.  RhyDg.  192,  No.  4. 

Oritenia  deatructor,  Hahu,  Wanz.  Ins.  i,  8,  iig.  2. 

Coreua  ordinatuat  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  318,  No.  2. 

Gonocerua  rugator,  Burm.,  Handb.  ii,  311,  No.  4. 

Gonocerua  triatia,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  499,  No.  17. 

Anaaa  triatia,  Stdl,  Hem.  Fab.  i,  56,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado,  aD<l  ^^^ 
United  States  generally.    Port  Neuf,  near  Quebec  (L.  Provancher). 

It  varies  very  much  in  size,  proportions,  and  colors,  and  also  in  ^^ 
size  of  the  punctures  of  the  surface  in  conformity  with  its  own  diffi^" 
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uons;  those  which  are  largest  being  most  coarsely  punctured,  while 
:liose  which  are  smallest  are  the  most  fiuely  punctured. 

In  the  larval  stage,  they  are  often  guilty  of  cannibalism ;  the  stronger 
>ne8  sucking  the  juices  of  the  weaker,  and  leaving  only  their  dried  empty 
$kins  to  attest  their  places  upon  the  squash-vines. 

2.  A.  Andresii, 

Coreus  (Gonocerus)  Andreaii^  Giif^r.,  in  La  Sa<;ra'8  Cuba,  lua.  383. 
Anasa  lugens,  St&l;  Stettiner  Eat.  Zeit.  xxiii,  301. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Louisiana,  and  Southern 
Florida. 

3.  A.  armigera, 

CareuB  armigeruSj  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  319,  No.  3. 

Anasa  ierminaliay  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  506,  No.  4. 

Anasa  armigera,  St&l,  Hem.  Fab.  i,  57,  No.  10 ;  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  192,  No.  12. 

Inhabits  Texas^  Indian  Territory,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
aud  Virginia.  It  is  very  rare  in  Maryland ;  only  a  single  specimen  having 
thus  far  been  known  to  be  captured  in  this  State. 

4«  A,  scorbutica, 

Cimex  acorhuticus,  Fab.,  Syst.  £ut.  706,  No.  47. 

CoreuB  soarhutkuBf  Fab.,  £nt.  Syst.  iv,  129,  No.  9. 

Acanihocerus  nebulosuSf  Palisot-Beauv.  Ing.  Afr.  et  Araer.  20o,  pi.  12,  fig.  6. 

Anasa  moeatay  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  Liat  Hemipt.  ii,  505,  No.  2. 

Anaaa  moesto.  Oner.,  in  La  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Caba,  Ins.  380. 

AnoM  apinicepa,  St&l,  Stettiner  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  300,  No.  169. 

Anasa  scorbuticaf  St&l,  Hem.  Fab.  i,  56,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
Southern  Florida. 

o.  A.  ohliqua. 

Gonocerus  ohUquus,  Ubler,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Pbila.  i,  23. 

Inhabits  California. 

Thus  far  only  a  single  specimen  has  been  obtained,  which  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Paryphes,  Burm. 
P.  rvfo'scutellatus. 

Xematopusrufo-scutellatuSy  G. R.Gray,  in  6riffltb*s  Anim.  Kingd.  xv,241, pi. 97,  tig.  1. 

Inhabits  California,  Cape  Saint  Lucas  (J.  Xanthus),  and  Mexico. 


\.  A.  eMrimis. 


Subfamily  ALYDINA. 
Alydus,  Fab. 


Lj/gcpus  eurinusy  Say,  Jouru.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  321,  No.  5 ;  Complete  Writings,  ii,  247. 
Alydus  ater,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  478,  No.  30,  $ . 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Texas,  Dakota,  and  throughout  most  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States :  also  in  Canada.  Several  specimens  were 
collected  on  the  foot-hills  of  Colorado  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter. 

The  western  specimens  are  often  more  spotted  with  black  than  those 
of  the  Atlantic  region. 
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2.  ^1.  pilosuUts. 

Alydus  pilosulttA,  H.-Schf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  viii,  101,  fi^.  870;  Dallas,  Brit.  Mu.vL.  ' 
Hemipt.  ii,  478,  No.  2S, 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Illinois,  New  England,  Maryland,  &^ 
This  species  is  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding  in  the  acutene^s  or 

the  lateral  angles  of  the  pronotnm  and  in  the  spines  of  the  femor.i. 

besides  the  more  slender  form  and  x)aler  colors. 

3.  A.  pluto, 

Mifdua  pluto,  Uhler,  Haydeu's  Survey  of  Montana,  401,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Idaho,  and  Kansas. 
One  specimen  from  the  foothills,  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter;  alsos**; 
eral  from  near  Denver  City,  sent  to  me  by  B.  II.  Smith. 

ToLLius,  Stiil. 
T.  cxirtulus. 

Ali/du8  eurttilast  Stal,  Kus^euies  R.)sa,  Ins.  234,  Na.  37. 
ToUius  curtuluSj  SUil,  Euumeratio  Uomipt.  i,  213. 

Inhabits  California. 

A  single  specimen  received  from  James  Behrens,  San  Francisco. 

Megaloto:mus,  Fieb. 
M.  quinquespinosus. 

Lygwua  b-apinosM^  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Pbila.  iv,  323.  No.  4. 
AlyduM  cruentu9t  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  100,  ti>r.  d.H.- 
Megalotomua  qainquenpinoauSf  Stal,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  214,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  Colorado.  Collected  on  the  foot-hills  by  Lieutenant  Ctr 
penter. 

The  only  specimen  collected  by  the  expedition  deviates  a  little  from 
the  form  usual  to  the  Atlantic  region,  but  does  not  offer  characters  oi 
sufficient  importance  to  make  it  a  difierent  species. 

. 
Hyalymenus,  Amyot  &  Serv. 
H,  tarsatua, 

Alydua  tarsal ua.  Fab.,  Syst.  Rbyn;;.  250,  No.  9. 
Alydua  recarvaa,  H.-Scbt'.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  98,  fi^.  866. 
Alydua pallena,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Hemipt.  li,  476,  No.  20. 

Inhabits  California,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Cape  Saint  Lucas.  Col- 
lected by  John  Xanthus. 

STACHY0CNE3IUS,   Still. 

S.  apicalis. 

Alydua  apicalia,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  479. 
JSlachyocncmua  apicaliaj  Stal,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  215. 

Inhabits  California,  Texas,  and  Florida. 

Subfamily  LEPTOCORISINA. 

Leptocorisa,  Lat. 
L,  tipuloides. 

Cimex  tipuloidra,  Do  Gecr,  M6m.  iii,  354,  pi.  35,  fig.  18. 
Myodoclta  tipuloideit,  Lat.,  Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  iii,  126. 
Myodochua  UpuloideSj  Oliv.,  Enc.  M(^thod.  viii,  106,  Xo.  2. 

Leptoooriaa  tipuloidea,  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hist,  des  Hemipt.  229,  No.  1 ;  StoU,  F^ 
naises,  fig.  162. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 
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Protenoe,  Stal. 

P.  BelfragcL 

Proienor  Btlfi-agd,  Haghiiid,  Stcttiner  Eut.  Zeit.  xxix,  162;  Stal,  Eaumeratio 
Hemipt.  i,  217. 

I II Wabits  Texas,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  occurs 
r.irelv  in  Maryland. 

Subfamily  MEROCORINA. 

CORYNOCORIS,   MajT. 

(\  distinctus. 

Crinoctrns  acrUlioidefty  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ina.  vi,  20,  fi«^.  575. 
Jlerocorh  dUi(iHctu8f  DuUas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  419,  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Florida. 

Very  variable  in  depth  of  color,  distinctness  of  marking,  and  in  the 
shape  and  proportions  of  the  head,  antennae,  and  legs.  In  Maryland,  it 
is  often  common  in  corners  of  fields  adjoining  woods,  where  the  small 
weeds  and  shrubs  grow  Uixnriantly.  It  may  be  swept  from  the  phmts 
in  such  places  as  late  as  to  tbe  middle  of  the  month  of  October. 

Subfamily  MICTINA. 

Pachylis,  St.  Farg.  &  Serv. 

Pachi/lls  gigas^  nurui.,  Handb.  ii,  338,  Xo.  3 ;  Blancbard,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  121 ; 
Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  383. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico. 

This  is  at  once  the  grandest  and  showiest  heteropterous  insect  yet  dis- 
covered within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  rare  in  the  regions  where  it  occurs ;  and  if  its  habits  are  similar 
to  those  of  its  less  pret^ndjing  brethren  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  it 
must  make  havoc  with  the  shrubs  of  which  it  sucks  the  juices.  The 
meaning  of  such  a  peculiar  type  of  marking,  including  such  a  striking 
contrast  of  brilliant  and  difterent  colors,  has  not  yet  been  revealed  to  us. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  an  arrangement  of  yellow  lines 
of  the  corium  upon  a  blackish  ground,  and  of  broad  orange  bands  upon 
tbe  still  blacker  surface  of  the  legs,  venter,  and  base  of  the  third  joint 
of  the  antennie,  could  serve  to  disguise  the  insect  so  as  to  hide  it  from 
its  enemies. 

The  nymph,  probably  in  its  fourth  dress,  is  almost  equally  showy,  but 
Is  differently  painted.  Its  groundcolor  is  dark  steel-blue,  velvety  ;  the 
^^cutelIum  cadmium-orange ;  the  venter  with  large  broad  bands  along 
the  middle ;  the  tergum  with  transverse  white  streaks,  and  a  row  of 
$hort  white  lines  on  the  middle,  with  a  series  of  carmine  spots  each  side 
<)f  the  middle  line,  and  with  the  femora  and  tibire  banded  with  cadmium, 
but  with  entirely  blue-black  antennae. 

These  statements  are  introduced  hero  to  suggest  to  those  who  are 
favorably  situated  the  importance  of  noting  the  manner  of  life  of  these 
,  exceedingly  interesting  insects. 

3I0ZENA,  Amjot  &  Serv. 
1.  3/.  lunata. 

ArchimerHS  luttatus,  Biirni.,  Handb.  ii,  32*2,  No.  2 ;  H.-Scbf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  vi,  24,  ii|r.580. 
Mozena  Innata,  Stal,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  134. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
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2.  M,  lineolata. 

Archimerui  lineolatun,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vi,  25,  ti^.  r^l. 
Mozena  lineolata,  Stal,  Enaiueratio  Ueinipt.  i,  134,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico. 

In  some  of  the  less  mature  specimens,  the  apical  joint  is  not  fa^cooN 
and  the  connexivnm  lacks  the  blackish  spots. 

3.  M.  ohtusa.    New  sp. 

Form  similar  to  that  ofyV.  Uneolata  ;  dark  grayish-fuscous,  or  iialt 
brownish  in  less  mature  individuals.  Head  wrinkled,  grayish  pabeeceat. 
a  little  granulated  behind  the  eyes  ;  the  cheeks  anteriorly  and  the  boo 
culae  pale  cinnamomeous ;  antenme  moderately  slender,  the  basal  join: 
grayish  pubescent,  the  second  and  third  snbequal,  pale  orange,  the  ap: 
cal  joint  fuscous ;  rostrum  reaching  behind  the  anterior  coxj?,  inky 
cated,  the  apex  piceous.  Pronotum  punctured  with  fuscous,  traosversdy 
wrinkled,  coated  with  grayish  prostrate  pubescence,  the  interspaces  o: 
the  rugae  yellowish-brown ;  lateral  angle  sublunately  prominent,  boi 
slenderly  produced,  barely  curved  forward,  blunt,  but  subacnrainate  us 
the  extreme  tip ;  transverse  ridge  near  the  base  very  distinct,  the  lat 
eral  margins  anterior  to  the  prominent  angles  sinuated,  and  anterior  to 
this  unevenly  serrated.  Scutellum  coarsely,  remotely  punctured,  yel 
lowish  at  tip.  Corium  dull  fuscous,  remotely  punctured,  wrinkled,  the 
disk  a  little  sprinkled  with  whitish,  and  the  subapex  with  a  large  uneven 
whitish  patch ;  membrane  bronzed  blackish.  Legs  reddish-brown,  seri 
ceous  pubescent ;  the  tarsi  and  tibice  dark  brown  or  piceous ;  posterior 
femora  with  a  triple  series  of  pale  granules  on  the  upper  side,  and  witb 
a  double  series  of  short  spines  beneath  ;  tibite  of  the  male  stout,  and  a 
little  bent  outward,  on  the  inferior  middle  with  a  stout  tooth,  and  beyomi 
this  a  series  of  smaller  teeth  extending  to  the  tip,  the  tip  obliquely  trun 
cated,  the  ridges  of  the  under  side  granulated.  Venter  minutely  pnnc 
tured  and  rugulose,  each  side  with  a  series  of  oblique,  smooth,  wbitisli 
streaks ;  connexivum  with  a  square,  pale  spot  at  the  base  of  each  self 
ment.  Genital  segment  of  the  male  indented  each  side  near  the  tip. 
Female  with  more  slender,  but  bent,  and  subprismatic  posterior  tibi:^ 

Length,  17  to  19  millimeters.  Width  between  the  angles  of  pronotaic. 
6J  to  7  millimeters.  Width  at  base  of  hemelytra,  6  millimeters.  Widtii 
of  abdomen,  7J  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Texas  (G.  W.  Belfrage);  and  collected  in  the  region  of  tbe 
Rio  Pecos  Eiver,  New  Mexico,  by  Captain  (now  General)  Pope. 

This  species  must  approach  the  If.  luriduSj  Dallas,  of  Honduras,  bat 
it  lacks  the  prominent  and  acute  lateral  angles  of  the  pronotum  described 
by  him  ;  also,  the  angles  are  not  iufuscated,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdo 
men  are  not  black,  but  spotted. 

It  is  a  neat  and  compact-looking  little  species,  and  serves  to  adoni 
this  Mexican  and  Central  American  group  of  Corcoids  which  overbp 
our  territory. 

XUTHUS,  Sti\l. 
X.  auriculatus. 

Capaneus  auriculatus^  Stall,  Stcttiner  Ent,  Zeit.  xxiii,  290. 
Xuthus  auriculatuSj  Stiil,  Enumoratio  Hemipt.  i,  136. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

One  damaged  specimen  was  examined  by  me  in  the  collection  broug^^ 
by  Dr.  Berlandier  from  the  vicinity  of  Matamoras,  Mexico. 

This  species  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  to  all  others  of  the  group  io 
the  widely-produced  sides  of  the  pronotum,  which  are  drawn  outio^' 
flattened  and  almost  truncated  square  lobes. 
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ARcni^iERUS,  Burni. 
1.  calcarator. 

Coretis  calcarator,  Fab..  Syst.  Rhjrng.  192,  Xo.  3. 

Cortus  alternttius.  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  ;U7,  Xo.  1. 

Archimertm  snuaUis,  Borm.,  Haudb.  ii,  321. 

Piezogaster  albouotatwt,  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hi»t.  des  Heiuipf.  197. 

ArchimeruB  rnhiginoaui,  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  I  us.  vi,  83. 

Archimerus  muticynf  H.-8ehf.,  Wanz.  Iiw.  vi,  5*2,  li^.  612. 

Archimerua  ca/cara/or,  Stal,  Heniipt.  Fab.  i,  47. 

Inhabits  Colorado.  Collected  on  the  foot-hills  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter. 
\lso  foand  in  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Wiscon.sin,  Illiuois,  Michigan,  and 
he  Atlantic  rey^ion  generally. 

Sagotylvs,  Mayr. 
S.  conHuentus. 

Coreus  conflnentus^  Say.  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  11,  No.  1. 
("rinoceruH  trlguttatM,  H.-Scbf.,  Waoz.  Iii».  vi,  sH).  tijj.  <>56. 
Michaf  iriguttata,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Heuilpt.  ii,  402,  No.  45. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  and  Lower  California. 

EuTHOCTHA,  Mayr. 
J^.  galeator, 

Coreus  galeator^  Fab.,  SyHt.  Rbyug.  191,  No.  2. 
Crinocerun  HbialUf  H.-Scbf.,  Wiiuz.  lua.  vi.  21,  fig.  576. 
Crinocerua  galeator^  Dallas,  Brit.  Mils.  List  Heniipt.  ii,  408,  No.  4. 
Eatkoctka  galeator,  Stal,  Heniipt.  Fab.  i,  49,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Kansas,.  Nebraska,  Illinois',  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
the  Atlantic  region  generally. 

SCBFAMILY  ACANTHOCEPHALINA. 
ACANTHOiEPHALA,  Lap. 

A,  declivis. 

Aniaaaf^lis  decUria^  Say,  Insects  of  Loaisiana,  10 ;  Complete  Writings,  i,  305. 

Diacfor  alatna^  Burm.,  Haudb.  ii,  3.i4. 

Rkgnnchua  decliria.  Say,  Heternpt.  New  Harmony,  12,  No.  4. 

MetapodiuB  thoractcua,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipr.  ii,^4'^8. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Mexico,  Florida, ^I^Central 
America,  Lower  California,  and  Arizona.  ^-^^  r-»^ 

This  s{)ecies  varies  greatly  in  size,  in  the  shape  and  acuteness  of  the 
prouotal  wings,  in  the  number  of  spines  of  the  femora,  in  the  width  and 
shape  of  the  expansions  of  the  tibic^,  and  in  the  color  of  the  antennae. 
Colossal  specimens  from  South  Carolina  and  B'lorida  measure  as  much 
as  34  millimeters  in  length.  In  the  less  mature  state,  the  antennae  are 
eutirely  reddish-cinuamomeons.  Old  specimens  are  dark  fuscous,  pow- 
dered beneath  with  whitish. 

Metapodius,  Westw. 
1.  J/,  femoratus.     •• 

Cimex  femoratua,  Fab.,  Syst.  Ent.  708,  No.  55. 

Lygi^na  femorataaj  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  137,  No.  10. 

AniaoaixlUi  naaulnaj  8ay,  Insects  of  Louisiana,  10;  Complete  Writings,  i,3*27. 

Skynudtua  vasulua,  Sav,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  13,  No.  5. 

Mttapodiua  ohacurua^  Westw.,  in  Hope  Catal.  Hemipt.  ii,  15. 

Meiapodiua  femoratuaj  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  43(»,  No.  5. 

L^gaua  femoratua,  Woltf,  Icones  Cim.  195,  tig.  lc^9. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  North  and 
^outh  Carolina 

No.  5 5 
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Tbis  is  tbe  analogue  of  the  South  Anicrican  M.  auratus^  and.  ]ik»* :.-. 
other  forms  of  the  genus,  becomes  much  more  darkly-colored  in  tbe  fa!  * 
matured  condition,  and  the  posterior  tibioB  are  widely  differeot  ia  il 
two  sexes. 

2.  M.  granulosus, 

Metapodiua  granulosus,  Dallas,  Brit.  Moa.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  430,  No.  7. 

Diactor  alatns^  H.-Schf.,  Whdz.  Ins.  vi,  53,  tig.  613. 

Metapodius  Thomasii,  Ubler,  Uaydeu^A  Survey  of  Montana,  399,  Xo.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  San  Diego,  Cal. 

3.  M.  terminalis. 

MeiupodiuB  terminalis,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List,  it,  431,  No.  10;  Stal,  EDam^rr 
Uomipt.  i,  151,  No.  10. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  as! 
the  Atlantic  region  generally  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

In  Maryland,  it  occurs,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  on  the  brancbn 
and  twigs  of  bushes  on  the  l)order8  of  oak-woods,  in  September  ai 
early  October, 

The  immature  female  is  often  cinnamon-brown,  and  has  the  entire  r. 
tennsB  reddish-cinnamon  color.  In  the  fully-colored  specimens  of  bu:i 
sexes,  the  antennae  are  fuscous,  with  the  apical  joint  orange. 

Subfamily  ANISOSCELIDINA. 

Leptoglossus,  Gucr. 
L,  phyllopus. 

Citturx  phffUopus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  12,  i,  731,  No.  113. 

Lygctus  phyliopuSf  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  139. 

Anisoscelis  albicinctuSf  Say,  Heteropt.  Now  Harmony,  12,  No.  2;  Wolff,  Icoue?  c 

196,  tiK.  190. 
AniwBcelis  confusaj  Dallas,  Brit.  Miis.  Lilt  Hemipt.  ii,  453,  No.  4. 
TheognU  phyllopuSj  Mayr,  Novara  Keise,  Hemipt.  103. 
Leptoglos$u9  albicinctus,  Stiil,  Hemipt.  Fab.  i,  52,  No.  5. 
Anisoscelis  phjfUopuSj  Burm.,  Handb.  ii,  332,  No.  b ;  Westw.,  in  Hope  Catal.  ii.  1*^ 

Inhabits  Texas,  Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  Missouri,  LonisiaoA 
and  the  Southern  States  generally. 

2.  L.  zonaius. 

Anisoscelis  zonata,  Dallas.  T^lst  of  Hemipt.  ii,  452,  No.  3. 
LeptoghsHus  zonatusj  Stal,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  102,  No.  6. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  and  Yaquj  Eiver  (Dr.  E.  Palmer . 

3.  L.  corculus, 

Amsoacelis  corculus,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  12,  No.  1  p  Complete  Writi:;" 

i,  32C>. 
Theognis  exceUens^  Mayr,  Verhand!.  zool.-botan.  Gesell.  Wien,  xv,  434. 

Inbabit4S  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland.  Tin- 
western  specimens  are  paler-colored  than  those  from  the  southeast.  Ow 
specimen  was  picked  up  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  June. 

4.  i.  opposiitis. 

Anieoscelis  opposiius,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmouv,  12,  No.  3 ;  Complete  Writii'r 

i,  327.     • 
Anisoscelis  tibialis^  H.-Sebf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  12. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  }«^^ 
Kentucky. 
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Pthia,  Stfil. 

Cimex  pidua,  Drnry,  lUusL  i,  107,  pi.  45,  fig.  1. 

Cimex  ciliatuSf  Fab.,  Syst.  £nt.  706,  No.  46. 

Cimex  leprosus^  Fab.,  Syst.  Ent.  719,  No.  112. 

Cimex  candelabrum^  Goeze,  Ent.  Beytr.  ii,  254,  No.  2. 

Cimex  erenulatuBj  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  144,  No.  ;^. 

Lifgaus  leprostu.  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  154,  No.  65. 

Lygoms  diapar^  Fab..  Syet.  Rhyng.  214,  No.  43. 

Alydua  crenulatuB*  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  250,  No.  11. 

Lepio9cel%8  picta,  Westw.,  in  Hope  Catal.  Hemipt.  ii,  17. 

AnUoacdis  divisus,  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  9,  ng.  6d5. 

Anisoscefis  pulrerulentus,  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  9. 

Leptoacelis  picta,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List  Homipt.  ii,  457,  No.  7. 

heptoBceliB  ohacuraf  Dallas,  List  of  Hemipt.  ii,  456,  No.  9. 

Aniw9celia  (Leptoacelis)  annulipea^  Gner.,  in  La  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Cuba,  Ins.  388. 

Pthia  pictay  St41,  Hemipt.  Fab.  i,  53.  No.  1. 

luliabits  Texas,  Lower  California,  Central  America,  Brazil,  and  the 
V^est  Indies.  One  specimen  from  the  Yaqui  Eiver,  IMexico,  collected  by 
)r.  E.  Palmer;  Cnba  (Professor  Poej). 

Tbe  enormons  synonymy  of  this  species  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
Teat  variability  of  its  colors  and  pattern  of  marking.  In  the  fresh  full- 
olored  varieties,  the  bright-orange  bands  of  the  pronotum  contrast 
ichly  with  the  vivid  steel-blue  of  the  groundcolor. 

Subfamily  BERYTINA. 

Neides,  Latr. 
L.  y.  spinostis, 

BerytHS  spinoeua,  Say,  Amer.  Ent.  i,  pi.  14. 
Xcidea  triapinoaua,  Ilope,  Catal.  Hemipt.  ii,  24. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  and  the  Atlantic  region  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

2.  N.  muticus. 

BtrytM  muticna,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  13. 

Neides  decurvatua,  Uhler,  in  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  402. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Dakota,  Washington  Territory,  New  Hampshire  y 
and  the  high  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  subalpine  analogue  of  the  preceding  species,  and, 
while  closely  resembling  it,  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  decurving 
frontal  process. 

Subfamily  PSEUD0PHL(EINA. 

Dasycouis,  Dallas. 
/).  humilis. 

Dasjfcoria  humiliSf  Ubier,  in  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  403. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  California,  and  Arizona. 

ScoLOPocERtrs,  Uhlcr. 
S'  ^ecundarius. 

ScolopocerHS  aecundariuSf  Ubler,  in  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Survey  of  Arizona. 

Inhabits  Arizona.    Nymph  from  Colorado,  collected  by  B.  H.  Smith. 

Ceraleptus,  Costa. 
C.  amerkanus. 

Ceraleptus  americanua,  Stal,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  i,  219. 

Inhabits  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  and  Mexico. 
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This  species  varies  greatly  iu  size  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  antenna, 
and  somewhat  in  colors  and  distinctness  of  markings. 

The  less  mature  specimens  are  pale  dull  ocbreoas,  faintly  shaded  with 
black,  and  with  the  black  of  the  connexivum  obsolete.  The  old  spa^i 
mens  are  almost  black ;  the  fine  deep  punctures  of  the  surface  areqaite 
black  ;  the  antennsie  are  wholly  black,  and  vary  in  the  amount  of  erect 
pubescence  n))on  the  joints,  and  in  such  specimens  the  pale  bands  of  tbt 
connexivum  are  very  distinct. 

SunFAMiLY  RHOPALIXA. 

Harmostes,  Burm. 

1.  H.  reflexulus. 

Syromnntes  reflexuhis.  Say,  Heferopt.  New  Harraony,  10,  No.  1. 
Harmostes  coftdlhj  li.-Schf.,  Waiiz.  Ins.  ix,  270,  fig.  992. 
Harmostes  riresceiis,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Heinipt.  ii,  520,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Texas,  Arizona,  California,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  the  Atlantic  region  from  Maine  to  Floriiia. 
Foot-hills  of  Colorado,  July  to  September  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

2.  If,  fraterculus. 

Si/romastes  fraterculus,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  10.  No.  2. 
'  Harmostes  fratervulus,  Stiil,  Euuiiieratio  Hemipt.  i,  221,  No.  10. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Illinois,  Georgia,  and  Maryland. 

3.  fl.  serratus, 

Jcanthia  serrata.  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  75,  No.  32. 

Coretis  graridator,  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  133,  No.  22. 

Syrtis  serrata.  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  123,  No.  6. 

Coreus  gravidator^  Fab.,  Syst.Rliyng.  199,  No.  38. 

Harmostes  perpunctatas,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  521,  No.  3. 

Harmostes  serratuSj  Stal,  Hemipt.  Fab.  i,  67,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  Mexico,  California,  and  Cuba. 

AUFEIUS,  Stitl. 
A.  impressicoUis, 

AiifeUis  impressivoJUs,  Stal,  Eiuimeratio  Hemipt.  i,  222. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  California. 

CoRizus,  Fallen. 
1.  C.  hyalinus. 

Lyg(VHS  hyalinus.  Fab.,  Eut.  Syst.  iv,  108.  No.  115. 

Coreus  hyalinus,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyug.  201,  No.  45. 

lihopalus  iruncatus,  Fieber,  Europ.  Hemipt.  234,  No.  4. 

Corizus  hyalinus,  Stal,  Hemipt.  Fab.  i,  6S,  No.  2. 

Corizus  viridicatus,  Uliler,  in  Hay  den's  Survey  of  Montana,  404. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 

This  species  is  quite  variable  iu  colors,  and  somewhat  in  proportious. 
Specimens  from  Cuba  and  San  Domingo  are  suffused  with  red  andmort 
distinctly  pubescent  than  the  others  from  Texas  and  Dakota.  At  the 
time  when  we  described  our  C.  viridicatusj  the  materials  were  not  at  baiul 
in  this  country  to  connect  the  varieties  with  C,  hyaliyiuSy  Fab.  Si>ec^ 
mens  from  the  foothills  of  Colorado,  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter. 
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Lyg(eus  sida't  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  109.  Xo.  lUi. 

(•'oretM  «<i/i%  Fab.,  Syst.  Rbyiii;.  201,  No.  47. 

Corizus  sidd'f  Siguoret,  Ann.  Sac.  Eut.  France,  «er.  3,  vii.  95,  Xo.  32 :  Stal,  Heuiipt. 

Fab.  i,  69. 
Jihopalus  ndfVf  Gner.,  in  La  Saj^ra's  Hist,  de  Cuba,  lus.  3^b. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Arizona,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and 
Florida. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  early  jiart  of  June,  this  species  occurred  in 
considerable  numbers  near  the  city  of  Baltimore,  but  since  that  lime  not 
I  single  specimen  has  been  captured  in  this  vicinity. 

J.  C.  punctiventris. 

CorizHB  jmnr.tivenfriSf  Dallas,  Brit.  Miis.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  5*20.  Xo.  3. 
Corizua  boreaJis,  Uhler,  Proc.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.  Phi  la.  1*^1)1,  2:^4. 
Corizus  punctirentriSj  Stal,  Eaumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  223,  Xo.  8. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Arizona,  California,  Washington  Territory,  British 
America,  Walrussia,  Canada,  Massachusetts,  and  south  to  Pennsylvania. 
In  York  County,  in  the  latter  State,  I  collected  a  few  specimens,  in 
the  month  of  August. 

It  varies  very  ranch  in  color  and  in  the  amount  of  black  upon  the 
tergnm,  so  that  it  seems  to  include  the  European  C.  crassiconiis,  Linn. 
One  variety  has  the  black  bands  of  the  connexivum  reduced  to  mere 
ixnnts.  liobert  Kennicott  collected  specimens  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mackenzie  Eiver,  and  also  near  the  Yukon  River.  Mr.  Scudder  kihdly 
gave  me  a  specimen  from  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nicott collected  others  in  the  same  locality.  Unfortunately,  his  specimens 
bave  been  lost  to  science  by  the  great  fire  in  Chicago. 

Like  C  lateralis  and  G.  hyalinus,  this  species  becomes  sullused  with  a 
red  color,  which  totally  changes  its  appearance.  This  is  also  sometimes 
conspicaonsly  the  case  in  very  soft  recent  specimens. 

4.  C.  lateralis. 

Coreus  JateraliifSiXYf  JowTu.  Acail.  Pbila.  iv.  320,  Xo.  4:  Complete  Writings,  ii> 

245,  No.  4. 
CoriziU  laUralUtj  Siguoret,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  ser.  3,  vii,  97,  Xo.  36. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the  Atlantic 
region  generally. 

The  rufous  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  body  underneath  are  sometimes 
changed  from  red  to  fuscous,  and  are  occasionally  obsolete. 

In  Maryland,  it  may  be  found  by  beating  rank  growths  on  the  borders 
of  woods;  the  first  brood  late  in  May  to  early  in  July,  and  a  second 
brood  in  August,  September,  and  October.  It  lives  over  winter  in  the 
adult  state. 

">.  C.  nigristernnm. 

Corizus  nigristernum,  Signoret,  Ann.  Soc.  Eut.  Franre,  ser.  3,  vii,  IDD,  Xo.  41 ;  Stal 
Enameratio  Hemipt.  i,  223,  Xo.  20. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  Texas,  Illinois,  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Leptocoeis,  Hahn. 
L.  tririttatns. 

LygtvHB  trivUtatus,  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Phi  la.  iv,  322.  Xo.  2. 
Leptocori$  trivittatusj  Stal,  Eniimeratio  Hemipt.  i,  22t). 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Arizona,  San  Francisco.  California,  K msas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Mexico. 


J.  hcvmatoloma. 
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Jadeba,  Stal. 


Leptoooris  hwmaiolomaf  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  103,  fig.  873. 

Strinetka  ha'iuatolomat  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List,  ii,  463,<'No.  17. 

Lygaus  (Serinetha)  ktenuttolomus,  Guer.,  iu  La  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Cuba,  lus.  IS3. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  Arizona,  California,  Caba,  and  Mexi(». 
There  is  a  form  of  this  with  rndiuientary  wing  covers,  which  is  inoder 
ately  common  iu  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Cuba. 

Faiiily  LYG^EID^. 

LYGiEUS,  Fab. 

1.  L.  turcicm, 

Lyga'HS  furcicus.  Fab.,  Syst.  Rbynnj.  118,  No.  61. 

Lifga-HS  (Graptolomm)  turcicHSj  Stdl,  ^emipt.  Fab,  i,  73,  No.  10. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indiau  Territor}',  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  regions  throughout. 

2.  L.  recUvatus, 

Lygwus  recUvatuSj  S&y^  Jouru.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  321,  No.  1;  Complete  WririD;'«. 

ii',  245. 
Lygivus  (Graptohmus)  rec?ira/w«,  Stal,  Euameratio  Hemipt.  iii,  107. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Kansa- 
Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory, 

This  form  is  i)laced  apart  provisionally  from  L.  turcicus^  Fab.,  merely 
because  the  full  history  of  the  species  has  not  yet  been  elalwrated.  S»j 
far  as  the  evidence  from  the  Atlantic  region  goes,  it  is  merely  one  of  i^ 
forms  of  that  species.  The  dusky  variety,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  jthe  eastern  regions  of  the  United  States.  It  lives  in  num 
bers,  like  its  congeners,  upon  the  species  of  Aaclepias. 

3.  L.  coHtalis, 

Lygieue  coslalls,  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  22,  fig.  706. 

Lygaus  (Graptolomus)  costaliSy  Stal,  Euumeratio  Kcmipt.  iv,  107,  No.  17. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  and  Mexico. 

Sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  this  form  may  establisb  :'■ 
to  be  the  form  of  L,  turcietts  dependent  upon  the  table-lands  of  Sonth 
western  North  America. 

4.  L.  Kalmii. 

Lyg(VH8  (Graptolomus)  Kalmii,  Stal,  Eniimeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  107,  No.  19. 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  and  Eastern  North  America. 

This  is  a  variety  still  nearer  than  the  preceding  to  L.  turcicns,  but 
diflering  from  it  in  the  amount  of  black  on  the  hemelytra,  and  in  haviou 
the  membrane  margined  with  white.  It  is  retained  here  for  the  present 
merely  in  deference  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Stfil. 

5.  i.  truculentus, 

LygcvMs  {Grapiolomm)  truculetitus,  Stal,  Stettiner  Ent.  Zoit.  xxiii,  308. 

Inhabits  California. 

Oncopeltus,  Stt\l. 
1.  0,  guttas. 

Lygcvus  gultay  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vii,  20,  fi<f.  703. 
Oticopeliua  guita,  Stal,  Eoumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  101,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  California,  Arizona,  and  Mexico. 
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2.   O.  varicolor. 


LygauB  varieolor.  Fab.,  Eut.  Syst.  iv,  149,  No.  49. 

Lygieus  alternans,  H.-Schf.^  Wudz.  Ins.  ii,  20,  fig.  704. 

Oncopeltus  rancolor,  Stul,  Hemipt.  Fab.  i,  70  ;  EDumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  102,  No.  6 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Brazil,  &c. 

Ehythrischius,  Stal. 
1.  27.  aandaraehatus, 

Lygteus  sandarachattts.  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harniooy,  13. 
Li/g(Pttii  uuifa9ciatu8f  H.-Schf.,  var..  Wauz.  Iur.  viii,  105,  fi$r.  376. 
£ryth'Uchiu8  8imdarachatu8f  Stal,  Euumeratio'Heniipt.  iv,  lOJ. 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  &c. 
1*.  ^.  fasciaius. 

LygceuB  anlicuH^  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vi,  76,  fij;.  646. 
Lggwwi  fawiatus^  Dalian,  Brit.  Mus.  List,  li,  538,  No.  17. 
JCrgthrhchiHS  JasciatuSj  StuI,  Eimnieratio  Hemipt.  iv,  103,  No.  14. 

Inhabits  ^Vrizona,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  Athintic  region  generally. 
In  Maryland,  it  is  common  on  the  purple  Asclepias. 

MELANOPLEURUS,   Still. 

1.  M.  Belfragii, 

Ai,  Belfragii^  Stal,  EDiimeratio  Hcaiipt.  iv,  109,  No.  34. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

2.  M.  bistriangularis. 

• 

Lggaeus  bintriangularis.  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  14,  No.  3. 
LggwHs  margineUHa,,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mas.  List,  ii,  548,  No.  51. 
LffgtrHs  riciuua,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List,  ii,  549,  No.  5'-i, 

Melanopleurus  bistriangulariSf  6tal,  and  M,  marginellua,  Stal,  Enameratio  Hemipt. 
iv,  109. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  Central  America. 

OCHEOSTOMUS,  Stdl. 

1.  0.  pyrrhopterus. 

Ochroatomns  pgrrhopterua^  Stal,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  110,  No.  40. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  3Iexico. 

2.  0.  Ihieola. 

Lggofua  Uneola,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List,  ii,  549,  No.  53. 
Ochroatomua  lineolay  Stal,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  110. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  and  Georgia. 

Melanocoryphus,  Stal. 

1.  M.  pusio, 

Melanocoryphua  puaiOj  Sti\],  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  112. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

2.  J/,  obscuripennis. 

Melanocoryphua  ob)curipsnni8j  StuI,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  112,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Tpxas. 
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3.  M,  bicrucis. 

Lygifus  bicrucis ^  Say,  Jouni.  Acad.  Pbila.  iv,  322,  \o.  3. 

Lygans  flaromargineHus,  Stiil,  Engeo'ies  Resa,  lus.  *24l. 

Lyg<Fti8  rub€9CeHSf  St:il,  Kio  Heniipt.  Fauna,  i,  37. 

LiigtrnH  bitratisrersns,  Signoret,  Anu.  Soc.  Ent.  Francje,  ser.  3,  v Hi,  1)47. 

Mtlanocoryphus  bicntcis,  Siiil,  Enameratio  Heinipt;.  i\%  113^  No.  6. 

Inhabits  California  (J.  Behrens),  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  LoDi- 
iana,  Kansas,  Missouri^  and  the  Sbathern  States  east  into  Georj^^^^Q*^ 
Florida.  It  is  rare  in  Marjiaud,  and  extends  as  far  sonth  as  Rio  Janem 
Brazil. 

Its  food  plant  has  not  yet  been  reported,  and  it  is  hoped  that  western 
collectors  will  direct  their  attention  to  its  habits,  and  make  them  kuown. 

4.  M,  facetus. 

Lyg<ru8  faceUis^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  13,  No.  2. 
MtlaHocoryphus  facitusy  Stul,  Euuuieratio  Heiiiipt.  iv,  113,  No.  9. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  California,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  Louisiana, 
the  sea-coast  of  Maryland,  &c.  One  specimen  from  the  foothills  ot 
Colorado,  collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  in  July. 

5.  M.  admirabilis, 

LygwHS  admirabilis,  Tlilvr,  in  Haydeii's  Survey  of  Montana,  405,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  Colorado. 

6.  Jf.  lateralis. 

Lyga'us  lateralis,  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List,  ii,  550,  No.  58. 
Melanocoryphus  lateralis,  Stal,  Enuuieratio  Hemipt.  iv,  113,  No.  12. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  Mexico. 

7.  M,  mimnlus, 

Melanocoryphus  {Ochrimnus)  mitnulus,  Stal,  Euumcratio  Hemipt.  iv,  113, Xo.  15. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

Subfamily  NYSIINA. 

Xysius,  Dallas. 

1.  X.  californicus. 

Xysius  calif ornicuSy  Slikl,  Engenies  Rcsa,  Hemipt.  242,  No.  56. 

Inhabits  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Dakota,  South  Carolina. 
and  Maryland.  Rare  in  the  latter  State,  but  common  in  California  aud 
Arizona. 

2.  X,  angtistatus. 

Xysitis  angustatus,  Uhler,  in  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  406,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Dakota,  California,  Texas,  Kansas,  &c.  Collected  above 
timber-line  on  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  in  June,  by  Lieuteuaut 
Carpenter. 

3.  X,  grcenlandicus, 

Lyga'us  grmilandicus,  Zett.,  Insecta  Lapponica,  262,  No.  3. 
Sysius  grcenlandicus,  Siul,  Enameratio  Hemipt.  iv,  3. 

Inhabits  Greenland,  Labrador,  British  America,  and  Unalaska. 

Sufficiently  large  series  for  full  comparison  may  show  that  this  and  tbe 
precedinpf  are  only  varieties  of  a  single  species,  in  which  case  the  latter 
name  will  have  priority. 


Ti,  numenlm. 
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Belonochilus,  Ubler. 


Lifgwus  nu»ieii(U8,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  15,  Xo.  9. 
Jieionochitus  numeniusj  Ubler,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1871,  p.  1*2. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New  England.  Very  rare  in 
>Iarvlaud. 

Orsilltts,  Dallas. 

0.  scolopax. 

Lyg(PU9  8colop€LXj  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  15,  No.  ^. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Maine. 
Coiuinon  upon  dry  grass  and  sedges  near  Portland,  Me.,  in  the  month 
of  Aajjust  Met  with  in  Maryland,  a  few  miles  south  of  Baltimore, 
while  1  was  sweeping  stubble-fields  in  August  and  September.  Usually, 
it  is  rare  in  this  region. 

Subfamily  CYMINA. 

IscHNORHYNcnus,  Fieb. 

1.  (Udymus. 

Lyffcpus  didymuSy  Zett.,  Vet.  Ak.  Handl.,  1819,  71,  No.  20. 
Lygaiis  geminaias.  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  14,  No.  7. 
Cgmus  fraticiscanuSf  SliW,  Engeaies  Resa,  Ins.  252,  No.  84. 
Int'hnorhyndiua  didymus^  Stal.  Euumeratio  Plemipt.  iv,  124,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  California,  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  Canada.    Europe  and  Siberia. 

In  Maryland,  it  is  found  sparingly  upon  bushes  and  shrubbery  near 
the  e<lges  of  woods. 

Cymus,  Hahn. 

1.  C.  angu8tatu8, 

Cymus  angn^tatuSf  Stsil,  Euumeratio  Hemlpt.  iv,  12G,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Kansas,  and  the  Atlantic  region. 

2.  C.  brericeps. 

Cymufi  brfftncep8,  StAl,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  127,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  the  Southern  States. 

t 

CYM0DE3IA,   Sl)in. 

C  tahida. 

Cymodema  tahida^  Spiuola,  Essai,  213. 
Cymodema  tabida,  Fieb.,  Europ.  Hemii^t.  2U4. 

Inhabits  California,  Texas,  New  Jerse}',  and  Maryland,  in  July  and 
August,  upon  undergrowth  in  thin  w^oods. 

After  close  comparison  with  specimens  from  Europe,  I  do  not  find 
difterences  of  suflQcient  importance  to  separate  the  two  forms. 

Subfamily  BLISSINA. 

ISCHNODEMUS,  Fieb. 
LfaUcuH. 

Lyg(ru8  falicuSj  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  15,  No.  10;  Complete  Writings, 

i,  3:u. 
MicropusfaHcuSf  Sigaoret,  Ann.  Soc.  Eut.  France,  3il  ser.  v,  27,  pi.  2,  fig.  5. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Dakota,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  the  United  States 
generally  east  of  the  Mississippi  basin.     In  Maryland,  it  passes  the 
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winter  beneath  stones  in  sheltered  places,  and  may  be  swept  from 
plants  in  damp  situations  in  June  and  Jalj'. 

Specimens  from  the  sea-coasts  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  some- 
times attain  to  a  size  twice  as  great  as  that  commonly  found  farther 
inland.  Moisture  combined  with  warmth  seems  most  favorable  to  ir- 
greatest  development. 

Blissus,  Burm. 
B,  leucoptenis. 

Lygn'us  leucoptentSj  Say,  Heteropt.  Kew  HarinoDV,  14,  No.  5:  Complete  Writio.'v 
MicropuB  Jeucopteru8f  Si);noret,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  3d  aer.  v,  31,  pi.  2,  fig.  11. 

Inhabits  Texas,  California,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  generally  throughout  the  Atlantic  region. 

The  short-winged  form  seems  to  be  more  common  in  New  Englac<l 
than  in  the  Southern  States. 

SrBFAMiiA'  GEOCORINA. 

Geocoris,  Fallen. 

1.  0.  IScndderi. 

Geocoris  Scudded,  Stal,  Enumeriitio  Heinipt.  iv,  135,  No.  7. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

2.  O.inmctipes. 

SaUla  hullata  vnr.  pnncUpes,  Sav,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  p.  19.     Conip>> 

Writiuss,  i.  336. 
Ophthalmicus  luniger^  Fieb.,  Wien.  Entom.  Monats.  v,  239,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  and  the  Atlantic  region. 

3.  (t.  buUata. 

Salda  huUatay  Say,  Het«Topt.  New  Harmony,  18,  No.  2 ;  Complete  Writings,  i.*^-' 
Ophthalmicus  hortalis^  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  p.  5H5,  No.  8. 

Inhabits  Illinois,  Canada,  &c.  One  specimen  from  the  foot-hills  '^^ 
Colorado,  in  July,  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter.  Very  rare  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore. 

The  color  of  the  legs,  antennae,  rostrum,  head,  and  pleural  pieces  vary 
considerably  in  the  amount  of  black  or  piceous  color  upon  them.  Tho 
legs  are  occasionally  destitute  of  black,  or  they  have  only  a  few  black 
points,  or  they  may  be  black,  excepting  only  the  base  and  tip  of  femora. 

4.  G.pallens. 

Geocoris  pollens^  Stal,  Engenies  Resa,  Hemipt.  250 ;  Of  v.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Furbandl' 
1«54,  236;  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  iii,  136,  No.  13. 

Inhabits  California. 

This  will  probably  prove  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  preceding  species: 
but  at  present,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  series  for  comparisoo,  it 
will  be  best  to  keep  the  two  separate. 

5.  G,  iristis, 

Gcocorus  tristiJiy  Stal,  Ofv.  Vetensk,  Akad.  Forhaudl.  1854,  236;  Eugenics  R'-J 
Hemipt.  249,  No.  77. 

Inhabits  California. 
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6.  O.  piceu8, 

Salda  piccttj  Sav,  Heteropt.  New  HarmoDv,  18,  No.  1 ;  Complete  Writings,  i,  336, 
No.  1. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Illiuois,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania; 
and  a  single  specimen  only,  tbus  far,  from  Maryland. 

7.  6^.  uliginosus. 

SaJda  uliginoMy  Say,  Heteropt.   New  Harmony,  19,  No.  3;  Complete  WritingR,  i» 

337. 
Ophthalmicus  niga',  Dallas,  Brit.  Mna.  List  Hemipt.  ii,  086,  No.  9. 
Ophthalmicus  lateralis f  Fieb.,  Wieu.  Eutom.  Monats.  v,  271,  No.  9. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Kansas,  Dakota,  Missouri,  Illinois,  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Georgia. 

S.   G.  Umbatus. 

Oeocons  UmbatuSf  Stiil,  EDumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  130,  No.  16. 

Inhabits  Dakota,  Illiuois,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 

Subfamily  PACHYGRONTHINxV. 

PHLEGYAS,  St^l. 
P.  annulicrus. 

Phlegyas  annttUcntSj  Stul,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  138. 

Inhabits  Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Jersey. 

Oedanca-la,  Amyot  &  Serv. 

1.  0.  dorsalis. 

Pamera  dorsalis,  Saj',  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  17,  No.  8. 
Oedancula  dorsilinea,  Amyot  &  Serv.,  Hemipt.  25ri,  pi.  12,  fig.  6. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Eastern  United  States  from 
Maine  to  Florida;  common  in  Maryland. 

2.  0.  crasshnana, 

Lygceus  crassimanns,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  233,  No.  145. 
Oeilancala  crassimana,  Stfil,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  139,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey. 

3.  0.  Cubana. 

Oedancala  Ciihana^  Stul,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  139,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Cuba,  and  Florida. 

Subfamily  OXYCARENINA. 

Crophius,  Still. 
0.  Bohemani. 

Cymus  Bohemani ,  Stal,  Engenies  Resa,  Hemipt.  251. 
Crophius  Bohemani^  Stal,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  142,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  California  and  Arizona. 
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Subfamily  MYODOCHIXA. 

Ptochiomeea,  Say. 


1.  p.  nodosa. 


Ptochiomera    noihmCj  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  18;  Complete  Writ ing?. ., 

3:i5,  No.  9. 
AphuHHH  rlavatuK^  PaUas.  Brit.  Mus.  List  Heraipt.  ii.  r>60,  No.  5. 
Flochmera  uodona^  Stal,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  153,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Missouri,  Loaisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  &c, 
lu  Maryland,  it  is  common  beneath  stones,  and  is  one  of  tbe  first  to 
become  active  in  spring  when  the  severe  cold  of  winter  is  past.   Ik 
the  autumn,  it  may  be  met  with  beneath  the  stems  of  dried  or  drying 
plants  and  bushes  which  have  dropped  their  leaves. 

The  short-winged  form  is  common  in  the  granitic  and  primitive 
regions  of  this  State,  but  it  is  generally  full- winged  in  the  newer  ami 
more  southern  portions  of  this  region,  while  farther  south  it  is  always:? 
full-winged. 

2.  P.  minima. 

Liigwrn  {BeoHHn)  minhmm,  Gner..  in  La  ^agra^s  Hist,  de  Caba,  lus.  398. 
Fhciomera  minima^  »Stul,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  153. 

Inhabits  Cuba,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

3.  P,])uherula. 

Phciomera  pnheruhiy  Stal,  Euameratio  Hemipt.  iv,  153,  No.  8. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

4.  P.fuscicornis. 

Plochmera  fuHdconm,  Stal,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  152,  No.  '1. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

Cnemodus,  H.-Schf. 
i\  mavortitia. 

Aniemma  mavortia,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  19;  Complete  Writings,  i,**^^* 
Cnemodua  brevijKnnis,  H.-Scbf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  ix,  184,  fig.  948. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Missouri,  and  the  Atlantic  region  throughout  la 
Maryland,  it  is  common  beneath  stones  and  rubbish  from  March  to  >'o 
vember. 

Carpilis,  St&l. 
C.  ferruginea, 

CarpiliHftrrun'utea,  Stal,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  153,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  Xew  Mexico. 

LiGYROCORIS,  Stal. 
1.  X.  sylvestris, 

Cimex  ffi//iT8/ri«,  Linn.,  Faun.  Snec.  256. 

Plociomems  sylvpstris^  Fieb.,  Enrop.  Hemipt.  171. 

Phciomerus  iUffusus^  Uhler,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1871,  9. 

Pamcra  contructa^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  16,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  almost  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  and  not  u» 
common  in  various  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

We  have  examined  specimens  which  were  collected  in  British  an'l 
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Kussian  America,  by  Robert  Kenuicott ;  from  near  Quebec,  by  tlie  Abb6 
Provancher;  from  the  foot-hills  of  Colorado,  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter ; 
and  I  have  myself  collected  numerous  ai)ecimen8  in  various  parts  of 
Eastern  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  In  the  latter  State,  it  may  be  swept 
from  grassy  wild  spots  adjacent  to  Sphagnum  swamps.  It  occurs  also 
on  the  high  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  L.  constrictua. 

Pamera  conatricUtj  Sav,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  ir»,  No.  1;  Complete  Writings, 

i.  332. 
Beo9H8  ahdominaliSj  Gner.,  in  La  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Cuba,  Ins.  397. 
Plociomera  piligeraj  Stdl,  Stettin.  £nt..Zeit.  xxiii,  312. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  Cuba,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  Atlantic 
region  from  Massachusetts  southward. 

The  spines  beneath  the  anterior  femora  are  variable  in  size  and  nnm- 
ber;  and  mach  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  color  and  pattern  of 
marking  of  specimens,  as  much  depends  upon  their  maturity. 

I  have  collected  specimens  on  the  Atlantic  peninsula  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  which  had  been  mutilated  before  attaining  maturity.  Such 
specimens  had  one  side,  or  some  part  of  the  pronotum,  abdomen,  or  wing- 
covers,  indented,  distorted,  or  forced  away;  and,  in  two  or  more 
instances,  the  antenna  of  one  side  was  much  shortened  and  thickened, 
causing  the  basal  and  middle  joints  to  be  abnormally  short.  The  females 
are  proportionally  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  males;  but,  in  this 
respect,  there  is  also  much  variation.  Some  males  are  almost  as 
robust  as  the  females. 

Myodocha,  Latr. 
J/,  aerripes, 

MyodockuB  serripes,  Oliv.,  Encyc.  Method,  viii,  106. 

Mtfodocha  petiolakij  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  19  [erroneously  reprinted  by 

Dr.  Fitch,  in  Trans.' N.  Y.  State  Agric.  Soc.,  M,  opeiihUa']]  Complete  Writings,  i, 

337. 
Ckiroleptts  raptor  J  Kirby,  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  iv,  251. 
Aii/odoclta  serripeSf  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.  2od ;  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  ix,  213,  fig. 

966. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
and  the  Atlantic  region  generally. 

In  Maryland,  it  lives  beneath  stones  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
AVhen  the  warm  weather  sets  in,  it  spreads  into  the  adjoining  meadows 
and  grassy  spots  to  Und  sustenance.  In  the  autumn,  it  may  again  be 
found  beneath  stones  and  rubbish  ;  and,  as  the  severe  weather  ap- 
proaches, it  hybernates  in  crevices  of  bark,  beneath  leaves,  and  under 
the  stones  in  sheltered  places. 

HERiEUS,  Stal. 
1.  H.plehejus. 

fftrcBus phhvji(8f  Still,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  147,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Jersey,  &c. 
-.  E.  inHignis. 

HercettA  iimgim,  Ubler,  in  Haydeu's  Survey  of  Montana,  407. 

Inhabits  Utah,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  Canada. 
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PA3IEBA  y  Say. 

1.  p.  longula. 

jRhifjMrochromH8  longuUm^  Dallas,  Brit.  Mns.  List,  ii,  576,  No.  50. 
Pamera  longuUiy  Stal,  Enutiieratio  Heiuipt.  iii,  148,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  Cuba,  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  the  Soutliero 
States. 

2.  P,parvida. 

Jihifparochromus  parcithiHf  Dallas,  Brit.  Miih.  List,  ii,  576,  No.  45. 
Plociomerm  Amyoti,  Gner.,  in  La  Saf&ra's  HLst.  de  Cuba,  los.  400. 
Plociomerua  vinulasj  Stal;  Eageuies  Hesa,  Hemipt.  246,  No.  66. 

Inhabits  Cuba,  Hayti,  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina.    In  the  latter  State,  it  occars  upon  the  Black  Moantaio  range. 

It  is  abundant  in  Florida  in  the  month  of  June ;  and,  in  the  western 
part  of  Hayti,  it  occurs  in  small  swarms  upon  low  plants  in  damp  &\v)ii 
and  in  gardens. 

3.  P.  curripes. 

Pamera  curvipeSf  Sttil,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  I4d,  No.  9. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Carolina. 

4.  P.  bilolata. 

Pamera  bilohatay  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  17,  No.  7 ;  Complete  Writiogv :. 

334,  No.  7. 
Rhyparochromus  scutellatuSy  Dallas,  Brit.  Mus.  List,  ii,  575,  No.  43. 
Plociomenis  ServiUH,  Giier.,  in  La  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Cuba,  Ins.  39U. 
Plociomerus  ochroceraHf  Stal,  Eagenies  Kesa,  Hemipt.  245,  No.  04. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  Soath  Carolina,  the 
Black  Mountain  region  of  North  Carolina,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 

Several  specimens  were  swept  by  myself  from  low  plants  in  a  wet  sjwt 
south  of  Baltimore,  in  August. 

5.  P.  setosa. 

Pamera  setosa,  Stal,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  1.50,  No.  21. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

6.  P.  nitidicoUis. 

Pamera  nitidlcoUis,  Stal,  Eunmeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  150,  No.  22. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

7.  P.  hasalis. 

JthyparochromuH  hamUn,  Dallas.  Brit.  Mns.  List,  ii,  575,  No.  42. 
Pauura  basalis,  Stal,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  iv,  152,  No.  37. 

Inhabits  Texa«,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Missonn 
(C.  V.  Kiley),  and  Maryland.  It  is  common  near  Baltimore  on  the  soil? 
in  the  region  of  the  metamorphic  rocks;  living  in  the  wheat  andgra.^' 
fields  during  spring  and  summer,  and  hybernnting  beneath  the  toc^^ 
upon  the  arrival  of  cold  weather. 

OzoPHORA,  Uhler. 
O.  jncturata. 

Ozophora  picturata,  Uhler,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1871,  p.  10. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Very  rare  near  Baltimore ;  obtained  from  spots  covered  with  rank 
Towths  late  in  July. 
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Tempyea,  StAl. 
T.  bigHttwla. 

Trmpgra  bigiiiliila,  SIaI,  Eunmitratio  Heniipt.  iv,  157. 
Inhabits  Texas. 

TcAPEZOSOTUs,  Fieb. 

1.  T.  jiebulo»ua. 

Lt$girn»  tt^batofu).  Fallen,  Mon.  Cim.  G.'i,  N'o.?. 

Piimrra  fallni,  Say,  lleteropt.  Xcir  llarmonj,  IT,  Xo.  C ;   CuRiplote  T 

334. 
TrapnoKoiia  nAulo»»i,  Fieb.,  Earop.  Hemipt.  190. 

InbabitB  Europe,  Texas,  Colorado,  Montana,  Illiuoia,  British  , 
Canada,  New  England,  and  Califoraiii. 

2.  r.  rujip&t. 

Tfaptionotut  mjipa,  SLul,  Eouinerallo  Mein)]it.  iv,  laO,  No.  2. 
luliabita  Texan. 

Eeemocoris,  Fieb. 
E.  ftriiD. 

Bhjiparochro 

Inhabits  Texas,  California.  Montaua,  Illinois,  Xew  Eugia 
York,  Catiada,  South  Carolina,  White  Moautaiiis  (Mr.  Samuel 
dtr);  very  rare  iu  Maryland. 

This  species  varies  cocMiderablj-  in  the  shape  of  tlie  pronotai 
relative  length  of  its  two  lobes,  and  iu  the  width  of  the  lateral 
The  legs  al^o  vary  from  pule  piueous  to  deep  black. 

Megalonotus,  Fieb. 
M.  unm. 

Pamtra  una.  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  IC,  No.  5. 
iDhablts  Texas,  Maryland,  Peunsjlvania,  and  New  York. 
One  si>eciinen  captured,  October  22,  near  Baltimore. 

Emblethis,  l-'ieb. 


Inhabits  Europe,  where  it  lives  on  sandy  spots  about  the 
plants.  In  Color.)do,  it  seems  to  be  quite  common;  also  froi 
llliuois,  Nevada,  Massachusetts,  and  Georgia. 

CiSTALIA,  Stal. 
C.  Siffwretii.  ' 

'    Ptaiygatttr  Sisnoretii,  Oner.,  in  L:i  Saera'i)  Hist,  de  Cuba,  Ins.  286. 
Vuialla  Signoittii,  Slu],  Euumeratio  Humtpt.  iv,  165. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Cuba,  Nevada,  and  Californin. 

Cryphula,  Stiil. 
C.  parallelogramma. 

CrypliHla  p«raVeli>fframBia,Stiii,  Euumeratio  Ilemipt.  iv  165. 

luhabits  Texas. 
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SiHKAMiLY  HETEROGSiSTRIXA. 

Phygadious,  Fieb. 
1\  Behrenaii,     Xe»v  j^p. 

Form  and  general  appearance  of*  P.  nrtiv.ce^  Fieb.  Broozebhuk. 
closely  pubescent.  Head  black,  very  convex,  denj^ly,  somewlmt 
coarsely,  roughly  punctured,  the  base  with  a  small  yellow  point;  ba^? 
of  the  head  not  so  much  narrowe*!  as  in  P.  nrticte;  autennsie  stoat. 
testaceous  or  pale  piceous;  the  basal  joint  black,  exceptin*;  at  its  ba*<- 
and  tip ;  second  joint  longest,  a  little  blackish  near  each  end ;  tlitnl 
and  fourth  joints  equal,  the  former  bl{\ck  on  the  middle,  the  latter 
infuscated  almost  throughout ;  rostrum  reaching  behind  the  anterior 
coxje,  piceous;  the  apex  of  the  first  and  second  joints  testaceous. 
I*rouotura  moderately  flat,  black,  closely,  rather  coarsely  punctured,  les^ 
closely  behind,  narrower  and  less  rounded  at  and  behind  the  anterior 
angles  than  in  P.  nrticcc ;  the  lateral  margins  yellow,  moderately  pinn- 
ated ;  the  posterior  margin  broadly  sinuated ;  running  forward  from  its 
middle  are  three  short,  yellow  lines;  humeral  angles  moderately  proiui 
nent,  black,  slenderly  margined  with  yellow.  Beneath,  densely  hoarr 
pubescent,  opaque  black ;  posterior  margins  of  the  pro-  and  meta-plen- 
ra?,  coxie,  trochanters,  osteoles,  and  legs  testaceous.  Femora  largely 
pltchj'-black  or  pointed  with  black,  roughly  indented  over  the  out^r  anil 
inner  surfaces;  tibia)  on  the  base,  middle,  and  apex  banded  with  black: 
the  chief  part  of  the  last  tarsal  joint  and  the  apex  of  the  basal  joint 
piceous.  Scutellum  black,  densely  and  finely  punctured  at  base,  more 
remotely  and  coarsely  toward  the  apex;  the  apex  and  adjoining  e<lge 
testaceous.  Corium  grayish  testaceous,  with  a  large  blackish  cloud  on 
the  disk  and  a  black  spot  at  tip,  also  a  black  band  invading  the  base  of 
the  membrane,  but  omitting  most  or  all  of  the  bounding  thick  nervale; 
the  punctures  remote,  black,  moderately  coarse;  the  clavus  black, 
excepting  its  edges.  Abdomeu  dull  black,  minutely,  densely  paoctured 
and  shagreened,  the  outer  ^iXg^^  a  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  out-er  mar 
gin  of  the  segments,  the  inner  margins  of  the  ovipositor  valves  and  seg- 
ments and  the  adjoining  edges  yellow;  genital  segments  more  or  les> 
rufous  apically. 

Length,  7  to  7J  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  If  to  2  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California  (James  Behrens). 

To  Mr.  James  Behrens  we  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  representa- 
tive of  an  eastern  genus,  hitherto  undiscovered  on  the  American  couti 
nent.  Tlirough  his  indefatigable  exertions  much  has  been  contributed  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Pacitic  forms  of  many  of  the  groups  of  insects 
and  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  signalize  his  services  in  the  ck- 
part  ment  of  the  Hemiptcra  by  giving  his  name  to  this  species. 

Helonotus.    New  gen. 

Aspect  similar  to  Renesiaris.  Elongate-ovate.  Head  a  little  wider 
than  long;  the  face  couvexly  decurving;  inferior  cheeks  tumid,  s^a- 
rated  from  the  superior  ones  by  a  deep  groove ;  eyes  round,  very  proiui 
nent,  projecting  wider  than  the  fore  sides  of  the  pronotum;  tylus  form- 
ing a  much  projecting,  cylindrical  peak,  the  surface  each  side  of  it 
depressed  ;  bucculje  disk-like,  limited  to  the  tip  of  the  superior  cheeks; 
gular  surface  obliquely  ridged  each  side  of  the  base.  Rostrum  stout: 
basal  joint  scarcely  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  throat;  secoml 
joint  hardly  longer  than  the  apical  one;  the  middle  joint  shorter  thau 
the  p*  '     '  Autenuie  stout,  about  as  long  as  from  the  front  to  the 
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)ase  of  the  proaotain ;  the  an tenniferous  ridf^e  stout  and  raaning  directly 
lown  from  the  eye;  basal  joint  very  short,  hivrdly  reaching  beyoud  the 
ip  of  the  t^'his,  second  longest,  apical  one  thickest,  fnsiform,  not  quite 
IS  long  as  the  second.  Pronotum  long,  trapezoidal,  gradually  narrow^- 
Dg  anteriorly,  the  transverse  diameter  convex,  the  longitudinal  one 
eebly  convex,  the  surface  mucti  more  elevated  than  the  plane  of  the 
mum  and  scatellum;  collnm  contracted,  flattened, on  the  underside, 
[ivided  on  the  prosternum ;  plagse  placed  far  back  on  a  convex  ridge, 
rhich  is  continued  to  the  lateral  margin ;  behind  this  the  surface  is 
rausversely  grooved,  causing  the  lateral  margins  to  be  sinuated ;  behind 
liis  to  the  posterior  margin  is  a  still  more  elevated,  wider,  transverse 
idge^  the  lateral  margins  bluntly  rounded,  not  recurved, deep;  posterior 
aargin  truncated.  Corium  broad,  blunt,  sinuated  on  the  posterior 
Qargin,  scarcely  longer  than  the  membrane,  punctate  in  longitudinal 
ows;  membrane  with  about  five  long  straight  uervures,  of  which  the 
lext  to  the  outer  one  is  forked,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  nervures  are 
leveral  small  closed  cells  [these  are  sometimes  absent].  Anterior  femora 
ery  stout  and  short;  the  under  surface  rough,  with  a  curved  channel 
>n  the  outer  side,  and  a  row  of  uneven  teeth  on  the  inner. 

ST.  abhreviatvs*    New  sp. 

Thick,  deep,  long-ovate,  grayish  pale  brown.  Head  coarsely,  remotely 
)aDctured,  the  punctures  deeply  sunken  and  with  raised  margins;  sur- 
ace  very  uneven,  depressed  near  the  eyes,  rufous  or  piceous;  bucculse 
ind  antennae  ochre-yellow;  tylus  blackish,  with  rows  of  coarse,  uneven 
mnctnres;  antennse  annulated  with  black,  once  on  the  basal  joint, 
wiee  on  the  second,  and  all  but  the  base  and  tip  of  the  third  blackish, 
he  fourth  rufo^piceous  or  fuscous.  Rostrum  reaching  between  the 
interior  and  middle  cox»,  brownish-yellow,  piceous  along  the  middle 
)f  the  joints  and  at  tip.  Pronotum  tawny  or  rust-brown,  obsoletely 
urinated;  the  callosities,  two  short  streaks  adjoining  the  humeral 
lugles,  and  sometimes  a  trace  or  two  on  the  middle  of  the  sides  and  on 
Jie  anterior  margin  piceous ;  surface  deeply,  unevenly,  coarsely  punc- 
ared;  humeral  angles  distinctly  tumid,  the  anterior  angles  rectangular; 
ateral  margins  bluntly  rounded ;  pectus  and  under  side  of  head  pow- 
lered  with  white,  coarsely,  rather  remotely  punctured ;  the  mesosternum 
^ach  side  and  one  or  more  spots  on  the  metapleura  piceous.  Femora 
)Iack,  excepting  at  base  and  tip,  and  a  ring  at  base  and  another  near 
)he  tip  of  tibise  black;  the  tarsi  faintly  tinged  with  piceous.  Scutel- 
am  tawny,  tinged  with  rufous,  infuscated  and  carinated  on  the  middle 
iue,  coarsely,  closely  punctured.  Hemely  tra  ochre-yellow,  a  little  infus- 
^ted  at  base,  the  posterior,  raised  boundary-edge  of  the  corium  with  an- 
ointed black  line  extending  inward  as  far  as  the  clavus;  both  corium 
lud  clavus  coarsely  punctured  in  longitudinal  rows ;  membrane  whitish. 
Fergum  piceous-blackish  or  chestnut-brown,  coarsely,  a  little  remotely, 
Hiuctured ;  connexivum  with  alternate  quadrangular  spots  of  whitish 
knd  black.  Venter  chestnut-brown  or  piceous,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
*ufous,  erodedly,  deeply,  remotely  punctured,  the  base  more  or  less 
Dtuscated,  pruiuose.      3  9 . 

Length,  3  to  5^  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  1^  to  2  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Nebniska,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Kew 
York,  Grimsby,  Canada  (Mr.  Petit),  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  North 
t^aroliua. 

It  occurs  in  Maryland  very  abundantly  in  places  where  the  plants  and 
treeds  grow  rank,  and  also  on  small  bushes  forming  the  undergrowth  in 
open  woods. 

No.  5 6 
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III  Central  Maryland  and  Eantern  Pennsjlvania,  it  may  be  swept  fram 
the  bnsheH  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May  and  as  late  as  Noverobeh  Occa- 
sionally, it  swarms  in  clover-fieldH,  and  no  doubt  does  oonsiderable 
injury  to  that  crop  by  withdrawing  the  sap  from  the  tender  beads  before 
they  have  become  full-blown.  On  the  other  band,  it  and  thecommoD 
LyguB  lineolaris  and  Plagiognaihus  obBcuruB^  no  doubt  help  to  fertilize  the 
flowers  by  their  active  movements  in  the  heads  and  frequent  flying  froai 
one  to  the  other,  carrying  masses  of  pollen  on  their  bodies  and  bristly 
legs.  Sometimes  these  insects  are  literally  i)owdered  with  the  pollen 
which  adheres  to  their  bodies. 

Slbfamily  PYRRHOCORINA. 

Dysdercus,  Amyot  et  Serv. 

1.  D.  niimus, 

Cajtsus  mimiM,  Say.  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  20,  No.  3;  Complete  Writiug^^S. 
Dyftdei'cua  jninifis,  Su\l,  Eoumeratio  Ilemipt.  i,  121,  No.  14. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  California,  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Central  America. 

This  species  varies  in  color,  but  most  strikingly  so  in  the  width  and 
proportions  of  the  head,  pronotum,  and  abdomen,  including  the  heme- 
lytra. 

The  two  varieties  cited  by  Mr.  Say  belong  really  to  this,  and  do  uot 
constitute  a  second  species  as  indicated  by  Dr.  St&l  in  the  place  re- 
ferred to  above. 

In  some  varieties  from  Mexico,  the  head,  pronotum,  and  corinm  are 
entirely  black,  and  from  this  to  the  variety  with  only  a  point  of  black 
on  the  middle  of  the  corium  every  variety  occurs.  lu  Hayti,  they 
abound  in  gardens,  and  affect  small  growths  in  damp  or  low  grounds. 
The  males  are  in  general  narrower  than  the  females. 

2.  2>.  albidiventris. 

I>u8d4n'cu8  aJMdivciUris,  StUl,  Ofv.  Veteiisk.  Akad.  Forb.  1854,236;  Stettiner  EdT. 

Zeifc.  23, 315  [exclnsive  of  his  refer«»iice  to  Say's  C.  mimus'], 
Dysdercus  lunulatut^  Uhler,  Proc.  £Dt.  Soc.  Phila.  i,24. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  Central  America,  and  Panama. 

This  also  varies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  species,  and, 
although  inhabiting  some  of  the  same  localities  in  large  numbers,  it  is 
of  a  larger  size,  and  has  the  sides  of  the  prouotura  more  deeply  sinuated. 
One  beautiful  variety  from  California  has  the  whole  base  of  the  pro- 
notum  back  of  the  callosities,  and  the  entire  corium,  blood-red. 

3.  D.  peruvianus, 

Lygaus  peruvianus^  Guer.,  Voyage  de  la  Coquille,  178,  pi.  12 ;  fig.  16. 
Dytdercua  peruviana ^  St&l,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  121,  No.  19. 

Inhabits  California,  Peru,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

4.  i>.  obliquus. 

Pyrrhoooris  obliquuSf  H.-Sohf .,  Wanz.  Ina.  vii,  19,  flff.  701. 
Dysdercus  himaculaius,  Stil,  5fv.  VeteDsk.  Akad.  Forh.  1854, 236. 
Dysdercus  obli^tuSf  St&l,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  i,  121,  No.  20. 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama,  &c 

A  variety  of  this  species  lacks  the  two  black  dots  of  the  coriam. 


A,  lunatus. 
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Subfamily  LARGINA. 

Aginooobis,  Hahu. 


Cimex  lunatus^  Fab.,  MaDtissa  Ins.  ii,  302,  No.  237. 

Lygwus  caZu2u«,  Fab.,  Syst.  Khyng.  230. 

Acinocoris  calidus,  HabD,  Waoz.  Ins.  ii,  114,  fig.  194. 

Largaa  interntptuSf  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  ix,  181,  fig.  978. 

Laryus  Ittnulaius^  Hurm.,  Handb.  ii,  282,  No.  1. 

Largua  (Acinoooris)  lunatuSf  Stiil,  Eoumeratio  Heinipt.  1, 92^  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Brazil,  Surinam,  Mexioo,  and  has  been  once  found  in  Cali- 
fornia.    It  seems  to  be  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazonas. 

LARaus,  Hahn. 

1.  L,  cinctus. 

Largue  cinctuSt  H.-Schf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  vii,  6,  fig.  683 ;  St41,  Enanieratio  Heinipt.  i,  94» 

No.  11. 
CapsuM  8uocinotua,  var.  a,  Say,Heteropt.  20. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  California,  Oregon;  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 
This  differs  only  in  a  slight  degree  from  the  following  species,  and 
will  no  doubt  hereafter  prove  to  be  only  the  extreme  western  form  of  it. 

2.  D.  sucdncttM. 

Cimex  9uccincttu,  Linn.,  Cent.  Ins.  Rarior.  17,  No.  44. 
Cimex  rubrocinctuHj  De  Geer,  M^ni.  iii,  339,  pi.  34,  fig.  19. 
Lygcdus  BucdnciuSf  Fab.,  £nt.  Syst.  iv,  170. 
Largue  8uccincttt8^  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  vi,  78,  fig.  648. 

Inhabits  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  Texas,  Arizona 
and  Southern  Colorado. 

The  western  specimens  are  blacker  and  not  so  brightly  red-margined 
as  those  from  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  In  the  sea  islands  of 
the  latter  St^ite,  a  variety  occurs  whioh  is  of  a  dirty  sand-red.  This 
conforms  with  our  experiences  respecting  other  insects  which  belong 
to  sandy  regions  adjacent  to  the  sea;  for  example,  (Edipoda  euoerata^ 
Harris,  Gryllus  abbreviatus^  Salda  Sig^wrete^  and  many  others,  which 
are  all  paler  and  more  nearly  of  the  color  of  sand  than  their  brethren 
who  live  farther  inland  upon  the  dark  soils. 

This  genus  is  essentially  American,  and  ranges  between  the  northern 
warm-temperate  zone  and  the  southern  warm-temperate  zone.  Each 
geographical  province  has  one  or  more  species.  The  insular  and  equa- 
torial ones  of  the  lowlands  are  marked  with  yellow  spots,  while  the 
others  are  more  uniform  and  plain  r  in  their  pattern. 

Family  PHYTOCORID^. 

MoNALOGORis,  Dahlb. 
M.JUicig, 

Cimex  filide,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  718,  No.  20. 
AoanthiaJUiciej  Wolff,  Icon.,  Citu.  46,  tab.  5,  fig.  43. 
Brgoooris  filidH,  Koleuati,  Melet.  Entom.  ii,  1'^. 

Monaloooris  filicis,  Fieb.,  Europ.  Hemipt.  237 ;  Donglas  &,  Soott,  British  Hemipt. 
279,  pi.  10,  fig.  2. 

lobabits  Nebraska,  Texas,  Illinois,  Maine,  and  Maryland;  and  Eu- 
rope, 

It  is  sometimes  quite  common  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn  on 
several  kinds  of  ferns. 
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« 

M£GAI.OOEB.£A,  Fieb. 

1.  Af.  debilis. 

Megalooercfa  debiliSj  Ubier,  in  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  406,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

2.  M.  rubicunda, 

MegaJocercsa  r'ubicundaf  Uhler,  ib,  408,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Colorado. 

Trigonotylus,  Fieb. 
T,  ruficomis, 

Miris  rufloomiSy  Fallen,  Hemipt.  Saec.  i,  133,  No.  8. 
Miris  ruficomUy  Doaf^las  &.  Scott,  British  Hempt.  290, 6. 
Trigonotylus  ruftoorni8f  Fieb.,  £ur.  Hemipt.  243. 

Inhabits  Idaho,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Texas,  Massachusetts,  and  Mary- 
land ;  and  Europe. 

It  inhabits  the  grass  and  weeds  in  brackish  marshes  in  Maryland, 
and  the  salt-marshes  near  the  coast  in  Massachusetts. 

Leptoptbbna,  Fieb. 
X.  aincena, 

Leptoptema  amcenaf  Uhler,  in  Haydeu's  Surrey  of  Montana,  409. 

Inhabits  Idaho  and  Dakota. 

Brachytropis,  Fieb. 
£.  calcarata. 

Mms  oalcaratuSj  Fallen,  Hemipt.  Sneo.,  131,  No.  5. 
Brachytropis  caloarata,  Fieb.,  Europ.  Hemipt.  241. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Canada,  Ker 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland ;  and  Europe.  Common  ou  rank 
weeds  in  low  pastures  and  woods. 

MiRis,  Auctor. 
M.  instabilis.    New  sp. 

Form  and  general  appearance  of  M.  virensy  Linn.  Green,  greenish- 
testaceous,  or  pale  dull  straw-yellow,  clothed  with  close  yellow  pubes- 
cence. Head  broadly  conical,  with  a  blackish  vitta  each  side,  which  is 
usually  continued  backward  over  the  pronotum  and  scutellum  to  the 
apex  of  the  corium ;  apex  of  the  head  a  little  upturned,  the  vertex 
densely  pubescent,  minutely,  confluently  punctured,  at  the  base  bald? 
impunctate,  and  with  a  central  impressed  line.  Antennse  robust, 
rufous,  the  basal  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  sometimes  greenish, 
beset  with  long  stiff  hairs.  Eyes  round,  prominent,  in  contact  poste- 
riorly with  the  pronotum.  Bostrum  reaching  behind  the  middle  coxae. 
Pronotum  convex  behind,  finely,  deeply,  and  in  part  confluently  punc- 
tured, the  lateral  marginsbroadly  sinuated,  and  the  carinate  edge  sharply 
prominent ;  the  anterior  angles  callous  exteriorly,  and  destitute  of  the 
carinate  edge.  Humeral  angles  slightly  recurved  behind ;  median  line 
pale.  Propleura  coarsely  and  confluently  punctured,  with  a  slender 
brown  or  led  line  each  side  continued  interruptedly  along  the  venter; 
meso-  and  meta-pleura  punctate  on  the  middle.  Hemelytra  almost  white 
on  the  costal  margin  and  inner  edge ;  the  surface  pubescent,  minutely 
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and  closely  punctate;  the  canean  usually  pale  green,  and  the  mem- 
brane hyaline,  with  rufous  or  pale-brown  nervures,  sometimes  having  a 
pale-brown  streak  protracted  beyond  the  uervure.  Soutellum  more 
finely  punctate  than  the  pronotum,  often  having  the  punctures  of  the 
middle  and  base  fuscous ;  the  middle  line  pale  and  smooth.  Tergum 
green  or  pale  rufous,  with  the  disk  more  or  less  infuscated.  Venter 
green  or  testaceous,  invested  with  close-set  sericeous  pubescence.  Legs 
pale  green,  usually  having  the  tarsi  and  tip  of  the  tibisB  rufous;  poste- 
rior femora  usually  having  two  series  of  piceous  dots  above  and  two 
similar  series  beneath ;  the  nails  and  adjacent  joint  piceous. 

Length,  6  to7^  millimeters.    Breadth  of  proiiotum,  If  to  2  millimeters. 

Collected  on  the  hills  of  Colorado  in  July  (Lieutenant  Carpenter).  It 
is  very  common  on  low  meadows  in  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  region. 

Although  this  insect  was  referred  to  Miria  dorsalis^  Say,  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris, it  does  not  sufficiently  agree  with  the  description  of  that  species  to 
enable  us  to  accept  the  determination.  M,  dorsaliSj  Say,  still  remains 
undetected  by  modern  entomologists. 

Phytocoris,  Fallen. 

1.  P.  nubilus. 

Capsus  nubiluSj  Say,  Heteropt.  Kow  Harmony,  22,  No.  10. 

Inhabits  Texas ;  Mexico,  near  Matamoras,  in  the  collection  of  Dr* 
Berlandier;  Canada;  iS'ew  England;  New  York ;  Pennsylvania ;  New 
Jersey,  in  August ;  Maryland,  on  Eupatorium,  in  July  and  August ; 
Georgia,  and  North  Carolina. 

2.  P.  scrupeus. 

Cap9U8  9crupeu8f  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  23,  No.  13. 
Capsus  tetrastigmat  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  ix,  16i5,  tig.  959. 
Captus  exiernuSf  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  16,  fig.  791. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  New 
England,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia. 

This  is  a  very  variable  insect,  both  in  colors  and  in  the  width  and 
thickness  of  the  body  and  members.  Pigmy  specimens  often  occur  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  I  have  found  it  in  July  on  the  grape-vines  north 
of  Baltimore. 

The  two  figures  of  Herrich-Bchaeffer  represent  varieties  which  are 
occasionally  found  in  Maryland.  Neither  of  them  represents  accurately 
the  shape  of  the  joints  of  the  antennsB,  although  figure  791  is  more 
nearly  correct  than  the  other. 

LoPiDEA,  Uhler. 
L  media. 

Capnis  medius,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  22,  No.  11. 

Found  on  the  foot-hills  and  plains  of  Colorado,  September  19  and 
October  4,  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter. 

Hadbonema,  Uhler. 
S.  militarU. 

Hadnmema  miUtarUf  Uhler,  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  412. 

Collected  July  to  September  on  the  hills  of  Colorado. 
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Lygus,  Hahn. 
L  X.  lineolaris. 

Capaus  lineolariSf  Palisot-BeaaYois  Ins.  Afr.  et  Am^r.  187,  pL  xi,  fig.  7. 

Distributed  over  all  the  district  traversed  by  the  survey,  as  well  upon 
the  high  mountains  as  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys. 

It  varies  in  the  leug^th  and  thickness  of  the  antenna  and  in  the  length 
of  rostrum  and  hemelytra. 

Specimens  were  collected  above  the  tiraber-line  in  Colorado  by  Lieu- 
tenant Carpenter;  and  it  occurs  on  the  bald  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  North  Carolina. 

2.  L.  annexm, 

Ljfgas  aHnexMf  Uhler,  in  Hayden'a  Sarvey  of  Montana,  413. 

Inhabits  Colorado  on  the  foot-hills  (Lieutenant  Cdirpenter). 

Calocoris,  Fieb. 
1.  0.  rapidus. 

CapBU9  rapidusj  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  20,  No.  4. 
Capaus  multiooloTf  H.-Sclif.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  19,  fig.  795. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  California. 

3.  C  Palmeri. 

Calocoria  Palmerif  Uhler,  in  Hayden's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  410. 

Inhabits  Arizona  and  Southern  Colorado. 

Besthenia,  Amyot  &  Serv. 

1.  R,  insignis. 

Capaus  inaigniSf  Say,  Hoteropt.  New  Harmony,  22,  No.  12.  * 

Inhabits  Colorado  and  the  Atlantic  region. 

2.  B,  confraterna, 

Mestkenia  oonflratema,  Uhler,  in  Hay  den's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  411. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Maryland,  &c« 

Dacota,  Uhler. 
D.  hesperia. 

Dacota  hespeiiaf  Uhler,  in  Hayden's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  413. 

Inhabits  Colorado  and  Dakota. 

PcECiLOSCYTUS,  Fieb. 

1.  P.  venatieus. 

PoBdloscytus  vmatMMy  Uhler,  in  Hayden's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  414. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Illinois,  New  England,  and  Canada. 

2.  P,  diffiism. 

PcecUoscyius  diffusua,  Ubler,  in  Hayden's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  41lv 
Inhabits  Utah  and  Idaba 
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Rhupalotomus,  Fieb. 

1.  E.  paoifieu^, 

Rhopalotomutt  pacificuSy  Uhler,  in  Hayden's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  415. 

Inhabits  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Calitbruia. 

2.  R,  hraeliycerv^, 

Rkopaloiomus  brachyoerns,  Ubler,  in  H;kyden'B  Survey  of  Montana,  416. 

Inhabits  California  and  Colorado.. 

Labops,  Burin. 
//.  heatperiuH. 

Lahopn  htaperiwiy  Ubler,  in  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  416. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Montana,  arut  British  America. 

It  varies  somewhat  in  the  breaiith  of  the  head  and  in  the  amount  of 
yellow  marking  of  the  head,  &g.  Collected  by  Lientenant  Carpenter, 
in  July  and  September,  on  the  mountains  and  foot-hills. 

Camptobrochis,  Fieb. 
C  nebulosus, 

CamptobroehM  nebulosust  Ubler,  in  Hayden's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  417. 

Inhabits  Dakota,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  New  England, 
and  Maryland. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  it  is  sometimes  common  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  linden  trees ;  and  in  Mass^ichusetts,  it  preys  upon  the  females, 
an<l  perhaps  also  upon  the  eggs,  of  the  canker-moth. 

Tinioephalus,  Fieb. 
T.  Hmptex. 

Tinicephalua  nmpleXf  Ubler,  in  Hayden's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  417. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  in  July,  on  the  foot-hills.  Collected  by  Lieutenant 
Carpenter. 

Plagiognathus,  Fieb. 
P.  obsctirus, 

Plagioffnatkua  ohaeuruSf  Ubler,  in  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  418. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  and  the  Atlantic  States. 

Agalliastes,  Fieb. 
A.  asaodatus, 

Agalliastes  associatuSf  Ubler,  in  Hayden's  Sarvey  of  Montana,  419. 

Inhabits  Colorado  and  Utah. 

* 

Obectodeeus.    New  gen. 

Elongate,  narrow;  hemelytra  contracted  before  the  middle.  Head 
long,  obliquely  declining  and  curving  anteriorly,  S ;  shorter  and  with 
the  front  almost  vertical,  9 ;  behind  the  eyes  narrowed  into  a  neck,  $  ; 
protracted,  but  scarcely  narrowed,  ?  ;  face  from  the  eyes  to  tip  forming 
a  long,  acute  triangle,  S ,  but  shorter  in  the  9 ;  the  surface  between  the 
eyes  very  broad  and  somewhat  flattened,  S  .  Eyes  prominent,  long,  oval, 
pliiced  obliquely ;  inferior  cheek  lobes  ridged  and  tapering  to  a  slender 
point,  bounded  above  by  a  long  deep  groove,  which  carries  the  linear, 
cariuiite,  superior  cheek-lobe ;  jugum  forming  a  slender,  tapering,  promi* 
neut  ridge,  separated  from  the  tylus  by  a  long  groove ;  the  tylus  long 
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aud  slender.  BoBtram  long  and  slender,  reaching  to  the  intermediate 
coxa) ;  the  basal  joint  somewhat  more  than  one-half  as  loug^  as  the  qq 
der  side  of  head ;  second  joint  mnch  longer,  reaching  to  the  tip  uf 
anterior  coxae ;  third  and  fourth  subequal,  each  a  little  shorter  than  ihv 
second.  Antennae  long  and  slender,  nearly  as  long  as  the  hemelytra; 
the  basal  joint  about  as  long  as  the  width  of  head  between  the  eyes.c: 
or  somewhat  longer,  9 ;  second  joint  as  long  as  the  inner  margin  of  tiie 
clavus,  gradually  thickening  from  beyond  the  middle  to  the  tip ;  thini 
much  more  slender,  longer  than  the  basal  joint ;  the  fourth  shortest 
Pronotum  very  long  trapeziform,  S  ;  or  long  subeampanulate,  9  ;  in  tbe 
latter  separated  into  two  divisions  by  a  transverse  constriction  behiod 
the  middle,  leaving  the  posterior  lobe  high  and  suborbicular.  Seutellam 
almost  equilateral,  humped  at  base,  the  ai)ex  very  acute.  Hemeljtra 
widest  behind  the  middle,  the  cuneus  long  and  narrow.  Abdomen  much 
contracted  at  base.    Legs  long  and  slender. 

All  the  specimens  thus  far  observed,  of  both  sexes,  have  had  fully- 
developed  hemelytra  and  wings. 

0.  ohliquus,    New  sp. 

Long  and  slender,  resembling  Systellonotus^  black  or  blue-black,  pol- 
ished. Face  and  cranium  transversely  obsoletely  rugulose,  indented  on 
the  vertex,  and  longitudinally  impressed  next  the  inner  line  of  the  eyes. 
Antennae  yellow  or  pale  piceous,  the  apical  half  blackish-piceous ;  the 
third  joint,  excepting  the  base,  and  the  fourth  fuscous;  eyes  brown; 
rostrum  piceous,  paler  on  the  middle,  sometimes  yellow,  with  a  piceoos 
tip.  Pronotum  minutely  rugulose,  densely  so  in  the  9 ,  in  which  latter 
the  surface  is  often  dull  opaque-black.  Legs  orange  or  pale  piceons, 
the  posterior  pair  usually  darker ;  the  coxa^  imle  or  white,  but  darker 
or  black  on  the  anterior  and  intermediate  ones  in  the  9  ,  while  the  pos- 
terior are  conspicuously  white;  tarsi  piceous  at  tip.  Scutellnm  pale 
yellow  or  white  on  the  apical  division,  9;  or  black,  $,  Hemelytra 
black,  obsoletely  punctured,  remotely  pubescent;  the  base  of  thecoriam 
having  white  streak  running  along  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the 
clavus ;  base  of  cuneus  with  a  large  white  spot,  ^ .  The  female  lacks  the 
white  streak  of  the  corium.  Membrane  piceous  or  smoke-black ;  wings 
a  little  infuscated.  Venter  black,  polished,  sometimes  with  a  central 
row  of  rufo-piceous  dots.  Genital  process  of  the  male  projecting  laterally, 
long  and  wide,  falcate. 

length,  6  to  7^  millimeters.  Width  across  pronotum,  1  to  1^  milli- 
meters. 

A  variety  of  the  male  lacks  the  white  marks  of  the  hemelytra,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  deep-orange  legs.  Immature  specimens  are  chestaat- 
brown,  with  the  white  markings  less  distinct. 

One  male  was  obtained  on  the  hills  of  Colorado,  June  to  Se|^tember, 
by  Lieutenant  Carpenter. 

I  have  examined  both  se^ces,  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Lower  Canada,  Illinois,  Kansas,  aud  Washington  Territory. 

Family  ANTHOCOEIDJS. 

Tbiphlbps,  Fieb. 
T.  insidiosus, 

Reduviu8  in8idio8U9f  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  32,  No.  5. 

Anthoooria  pseudochinchef  Fitch,  Second  Report  on  Nox.  Ins.  of  New  York,  29S. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  the  Atlantic 
region,  and  Cuba. 
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Anthoooris,  Fallen. 
A.  miof cuius. 

Reduvius  musculuSf  Say,  Heterupt.  New  Harmony,  3*2,  No.  iS. 

Collected  above  timberliDe,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  by  Liea- 
benaut  Carpenter. 

Family  ARADID^B. 

Abadus,  Fab. 

1.  A.  acutus. 

Aradua  acutua,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  28,  No.  3. 
Aradus  americanuSf  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  115,  fig.  889. 

Fonnd  above  timber-line,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  by  Lieutenant 
Carpenter.    Common  also  in  Florida,  Indiana,  &c. 

This  species  is  found  under  very  contrastinf^  climatal  conditions.  In 
the  subalpine  regions  of  the  western  Territories,  it  is  liable  to  be  sud- 
denly caught  by  the  frosts  and  severely  cold  winds  of  those  exposed 
situations ;  while  on  the  seacoast  of  Florida,  it  exists  in  a  climate  loaded 
with  moisture,  of  subtropical  warmth  and  of  x>erpetual  mildness.  In 
Southern  Indiana,  it  is  subject  to  the  blasts  of  torrid  heat,  which  rush 
over  the  plains  from  the  farther  South.  But,  in  all  these  different  con- 
ditions it  retains  a  very  steady  uniformity  of  appearance,  and  does  not 
exhibit  much  variation  in  the  details  of  structure. 

2.  A.  tubercuUfer, 

Aradm  UiherculifeTy  Kirby,  Fauna  Bor.-Amor.  iv,  278,  pi.  6,  fig.  5. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  British  America,  California,  &c. 

Specimens  were  collected  above  timber-line  in  the  first-named  State. 
Mr.  Kirby's  came  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

The  late  Robert  Eennicott  obtained  specimens  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yukon  Elver  in  Walrussia,  and  near  the  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Macken- 
zie Biver  in  British  America. 

3.  A.  rectus, 

Aradiu  rectus^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  29,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  British  America,  New  England, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida. 

i  A,  cequalis. 

Aradua  ce^ualiSj  Say,  Heteropt.  29,  No.  6. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  &c. 
6.  A,  cinnamomeus, 

Aradus  dnnamomeuaf  Panzer,  Fauna  German.  100,  No.  20;  Fieb.  Europ.  Hemipt. 
in ;  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  v,  91,  fig.  539. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Southern  Europe. 

6.  A.  ampliatus.    New  sp. 

Broad  and  thin ;  grayish-black:  form  similar  to  A.  crenatusj  Say.  Head 
densely  granulated;  to  the  tip  of  the  protuberance  longer  than  the  width 
across  the  eyes,  the  protuberance  slightly  tapering  toward  the  tip  5  pro- 
cesses of  the'antenniferous  tubercles  slender,  very  acute,  and  not  quite 
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as  long  as  the  basal  joint  of  antennse;  antenna;  black,  atoat,  subcylia- 
drical,  the  joints  all  of  nearly  equal  thickness;  first  joint  very  short, 
the  second  very  long,  almost  equal  to  the  third  and  fourth  united,  tbe 
third  orange  on  the  apical  half  and  longer  than  the  fourth  :  surface  in 
front  of  each  eye  raised  into  a  blunt  tooth  ;  rostrum  rust-brown,  fascoas 
at  tip.  Pronotom  transverse-subreniform,  the  anterior  margin  widest 
arcuated,  and  broadly  recurved  each  side,  the  margin  irreprularly  and 
minutely  toothed,  the  anterior  angles  a  little  acutely  prominent ;  lateral 
obliquely  narrowing  i>osteriorly ;  ]>osterior  angles  forming  broad,  roanded 
lobes,  the  posterior  margin  deeply  sinuated ;  surface  deeply  depres.sed 
each  side,  irregularly  and  coarsely  granulated,  the  disk  with  two  longi- 
tudinal, approximate,  raised  lines,  each  side  of  which  is  a  snbiuterrapted, 
less  distinct,  raised  line.  Scutellum  coarsely  and  irregularly  granulated, 
tumidly  elevated  on  the  disk,  sunken  behind  the  disk,  and  with  the  lat- 
eral margins  very  prominently  elevated.  Legs  black ;  the  coxae,  base  of 
femora  and  a  ring  before  their  tip,  the  tip  of  tibiab,  and  the  tarsi  ochre- 
ons  yellow.  Hemelytra  deep  black,  more  finely  granulated,  extending 
almost  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen ;  base  of  corium  exteriorly  expanded 
into  a  wide,  oval  flap,  which  is  broadly  recurved,  and  the  edge  minately 
serrated.  Venter  a  little  ferruginous ;  the  central  carina  paler ;  the  outer 
angles  of  the  segments  and  a  small  part  of  the  edges  of  the  incisures  of 
the  conuexivum  both  above  and  below  ocher-yellow. 

Length,  11  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  4  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California  (James  Behrens). 

7.  A,  debilis.    New  sp. 

Long,narrowingposterior]y,  pale  rust-brown;  form  similar  to^.aett^au, 
Say.  Head  long,  longer  than  the  width  across  the  eyes,  minutely  and 
densely  granulated;  the  protuberance  entire,  cylindrical, thick;  craniani 
with  a  few  coarse  granuleson  the  central  ridge;  processes  of  the  autennal 
base  short,  acute;  suiface  adjoining  the  eyes  infuscated;  before  the  eyes 
is  a  blunt,  vertical  process ;  antenna)  very  slender,  the  joints  cylindrical, 
densely  and  evenly  granulated,  tbe  second  joint  longer  than  the  head, 
third  and  fourth  joints  a  little  stouter,  the  third  whitish  except  at  base, 
the  fourth  fuscous,  a  little  shorter  than  the  third,  conical  at  tip ;  rostrum 
chestnut-brown,  minutely,  evenly  granulated,  reaching  to  the  incisure 
between  the  meso-and  meta-sternum.  Pronotum  wide  snblunate,  almost 
twice  as  wide  as  its  length ;  the  antero-lateral  arcuated  margin  irreg- 
ularly and  remotely  denticulated,  broadly  recurved,  infuscated;  posterior 
margin  widely  sinuated;  behind  the  humeri  produced  into  rounded 
flaps;  disk  infuscated,  crossed  by  four  longitudinal,  anteriorly  approxi- 
mating, subentire,carinatelines;  callosities  very  prominent,  and  bounded 
by  sharply-defined  lines.  Scutellum  infuscated,  the  basal  angles  tu- 
midly elevated,  the  sides  bounded  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle 
by  prominent,  thick,  carinate  edges,  the  disk  triangularly  tumid,  and 
sending  backward  a  carinate  longitudinal  line.  Legs  irregulaMrly  gran- 
ulated, faintly  marbled  with  fuscous;  the  tips  of  tibiie  and  a  faint  band 
on  their  middle  yellow.  Hemelytra  clouded  and  marbled  with  fuscous; 
the  base  of  the  corium  somewhat  expanded  into  rounded,  upturned  lobes; 
membrane  slightly  net-veined,  marbled,  and  clouded  with  fuscous.  Ven- 
ter almost  uniform  pale  ferruginous;  tergum  a  little  darker;  ttio  con- 
nexivum  faintly  clouded  with  fuscous,  and  with  a  fuscous  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  adjoining  the  incisures.     9 

Length,  11  millimeters.     Width  of  pronotum,  3^  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Vancouver's  Island. 

A  single  female  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  V.  A-ndrews. 
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8.  A»  inornatm.    New  sp. 

Dull  fudcoas;  oatline  similar  to  A*  acutusj  Say.  Differs  from  that 
species  iu  being  destitute  of  ochreoas  spots ;  the  head  and  antennaB  agree 
with  it,  except  iu  the  absence  of  the  two  rounded  prominences  of  the  cra- 
nium, which  are  in  this  replaced  by  linear  protuberances  ;  the  postero- 
lateral margins  of  the  pronotum  narrowed  obliquely  posteriorly;  the 
anterO'lateral  margins  are  arcuated,  and  armed  with  three  or  four  large 
teetb,  and  with  numerous  irregular  minute  teeth.  Bostrum  barely  reach- 
ing beyond  the  incisure  between  the  pro-  and  meso-sternum. 

Length,  9  to  10  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  2f  to  3^  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  British  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  in  Maryland  quite  rare. 

In  one  female,  the  incisures  of  the  connexivum  were  a  little  cinereous^ 
and  the  disks  of  the  segments  showed  a  faint  cinereous  spot. 

9.  A,  fuscamaculatus. 

Aradus  foBcomaadatmf  St&l,  Eagenies  Reaa,  260,  No.  210. 

Inhabits  California,  near  San  Francisco. 

This  species  seems  to  be  similar  to  A,  omatus^  Say,  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  what  I  believe  to  belong  to  it  have  thus  far  been  available  to 
me  for  examination,  and  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  it,  that 
it  may  not  continue  to  be  overlooked  by  western  entomologists. 

At  least  five  other  species  of  the  genus  ArddiLs^  from  California,  have 
been  examined  by  me;  but  all  the  specimens  were  too  imperfect  for  accu- 
rate description. 

Bbaghtbhtnghus,  Lap. 

1.  B.  ffranulatus. 

Aradus  granulatuSf  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  30,  No.  7 ;  Complete  Writings, 

i,  p.  3.53. 
Dif^ius  parvulusy  H.-8ehf.,  Wana.  Ins.  ix,  139,  fig.  956. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Cuba,  Florida,  Maryland,  and  Missouri. 

2.  B.  lobatus, 

Aradu9  loh<Uu8^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  30,  No.  8 ;  Complete  Writings,  i,  354. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Illinois,  Micbigau,  Canada,  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
apecimen  from  Maryland. 

3.  B.  moestwt* 

Mezira  moesia,  St&l,  Hemipt.  Mex.  Stettin.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  43Q. 

Inhabits  California,  Arizona,  and  Mexico. 

Perhaps  this  will  prove  to  be  the  same  a^  £.  americanus^  Spinola,  from 
Chili.  The  differences  between  them  are  only  such  as  occur  in  varieties 
of  other  species. 

4.  B.  simplex.    New  sp. 

Dark  bruniieons;  minutely  and  densely  granulated.  Head  a  little 
widened  at  tip;  the  lateral  lobes  a  little  longer  than  the  tylus;  the  lat- 
eral edges  a  little  serrate-granulate,  and  longitudinally  grooved;  the 
tylus  cylindrically  raised  ab  >ve  the  plane  of  the  obeeks,  tinged  with 
rufous ;  processes  of  the  antennal  base  short,  acute  at  tip,  divaricating ; 
autennsB  short,  robusr,  the  third  joint  a  very  little  longer  than  the  sec- 
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ond,  the  rest  subequal  in  length ;  under  side  of  head  coarsely  granolatd; 
rostram  ochreons-yellow.    Prouotum  trapezoidal;  the  lateral  margicji 
oblique,  not  distiuctl^^  eiuarginated ;  the  anterior  angles  rounded,  scan&j< 
prominent;   the  posterior  margin  very  feebly  sinuated;  the  sarfihc* 
remotely  and  irregularly  granulated.    Pleural  pieces  and  prostem&m 
coarsely  granulated ;  meso-  and  metasternum  minutely  rastrated  &L'ii 
granulated.    Femora  roughly  granulated,  incrassated  in  the  middk; 
tibisd  minutely  granulated,  coxa;,  trochanters,  base  of  femora,  apex  *a 
tibise,  and  tarsi  ocher-yellow.    Base  of  membrane  with  a  whitish  mnoo^ 
mark,  behind  which  is  a  brown  spot.    Venter  granulated  on  the  eoc 
nexivam,  minutely  rastrated,  and  obsoletely  granulated  on  the  disk;  m\^ 
rior  edge  of  the  connexivum  tinged  with  rufous ;  genital  segmeDt  of  iht 
male  bluntly  rounded.     ^    9  . 
Length  4|  to  6^  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum  1}  to  2^  millimeters 
Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Cuba,  Missouri,  Florida,  New  Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Illinois;  and  Maryland,  beneath  the  bark  of  oak 
trees,  in  February  and  March. 

It  differs  from  B.  gramdatus^  Say,  in  not  having  the  genital  segmem 
of  the  male  long  and  obliquely  rounded,  but  short  and  blunt,  and  iu  ihc 
third  antennal  joint  being  scarcely  longer  than  the  second,  &c. 

Family  PHYMATID^. 

•  Phtmata,  Lat. 

P.  erosa. 

Cimex  erosuSf  LioD.,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  12,  ii,  718,  No.  19. 
Cimex  Bcorpio^  De  Geer,  M^moires,  iii,  350,  pi.  35,  fig.  13. 
SyrtU  erosa,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rbynt;.  121,  No.  2. 
Acanthia  erosa,  Wolff,  loon.  Cim.  89,  pi.  9,  fig.  83. 
Pkymata  erosa^  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.  290,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  including  the  West  In- 
dies, Mexico,  and  Nicaragua.  It  seems  to  be  not  less  common  oq  tbe 
Pacific  coast  than  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

In  Maryland,  it  is  very  useful  in  destroying  caterpillars  and  other  veg- 
etable-feeding insects;  but  is  not  very  discriminatiug  in  its  tastes,  and 
would  as  soon  seize  the  useful  honey-bee  as  the  pernicious  saw-fiy.  I^ 
lurks  about  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  gardens,  and,  concealed  in  the 
axil  of  a  leaf  or  stem,  it  grasps  suddenly  with  its  fore  claws  the  insect 
which  may  get  near  it,  and  then,  thrusting  the  stout  beak  into  the  body 
of  its  victim,  proceeds  leisurely  to  withdraw  its  life-juices. 

Maceocephalus,  Swed. 

1.  M.  prehensilis. 

SyrtU  prehensilUf  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  123,  No.  8. 
Maorooephabis  preh^nsilie,  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.  293,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  ICexas,  Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  and  the  Southern  Stai^ 
generally.  Its  most  northern  limit  at  present  known  is  the  State (^< 
Tennessee. 

2.  M.  oimieaides. 

Macrooephalm  ctmiooides,  Swederas, Nova  Acta  Holm.  1787/3,  tab.  8,  fig.  1.  ^  ,- 
SyHis  manicatus,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  123,  No.  7  ;   Burm.,  Handb.  ii,  252;  ^^ 
Icon.  Cim.  167,  fig.  163;  H.-Schf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  viii,  107,  fig.  878. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  the  Southern  States )  but  will  no  doubt  be  io^^^ 
in  Arizona,  Kew  Mexico,  &c. 


u 
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Family  NABIDiE3. 

Pagasa,  St^I. 
^  pallipes. 

Fagaaa  pallipeSf  8t&1,  Enameratio  Hemipt.  iii,  108,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Texas.  Kansas,  &c. 

As  this  species  has  been  comaioQly  foand  in  company  with  Ooriscus 
ubooleoptrattiSj  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  Colorado  and  Dakota. 


i.tr 


i    I 


Metatbopiphobus,  Beater. 
if.  ^Belfragei. 

Metatropipharus  Belfrageif  Beater,  Ofvera.  Vetens.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1872,  94,  No 
1 ;  St&l,  Enameratio  Hemipt.  iii,  111. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  the  Southern  States. 


GoBlSOUS,  Schrank  (1801). 
(Nabisy  Lat.  1807). 


1.  C  subcoleaptratus, 

Xahicula  subcoleoptralaf  Kirby,  Faana  Bor.-Amer.  iv,  282. 

Sabh  9ubcoleoptratm,  Beater,  Ofvera.  Veterns.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1872,  81,  No.  1. 

CoriaeuB  tubcoteoptraius,  St&I,  Enameratio  Hemipt.  iii,  112,  No.  If 

yabi9  canadensis,  Provancber,  Canad.  Nat.  1869. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Canada,  New  England, 
Texas,  &c. 

2.  C  cras^ipes. 

Xahi9  oraaHpetf  Beater,  1.  o.  29, 6,  p.  83,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  Texas,  &c. 

3.  C.  $€rican8. 

Xahis  sericanSf  Banter,  1.  o.  29, 6,  p.  83,  No.  6. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

4.  G,  inscriptus. 

Reduriolus  in8oriptut^,  Kirby,  Faana  Bor.-Amer.  iv,  280,  1,  pi.  6,  fig.  7. 

Inhabits  British  America,  Maine,  and  Dakota. 

5.  G.  feriuf. 

CimexferuSf  Linn.,  Fanna  Suecicse,  256,  No.  902. 
ydbUferuB,  Fieb.,  Europ.  Hemipt.  161,  No.  9. 

Inhabits  California,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  England,  the  Atlantic 
region  generally,  including  Maryland  and  Western  North  Carolina.  In 
Europe,  it  occurs  throughout  most  of  the  northern  and  central  coun- 
tries, and  is  not  unknown  in  France,  Italy,  &c. 

6.  CKalmii. 

Nahi9  Kalmii,  Beater,  1.  o.  29,  6,  p.  91,  No.  24. 

Inhabits  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  &c. 


I., 
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7.  C  punctipes. 

Nahis  punctipeSf  Renter,  1.  c.  29,  6,  p.  89,  No.  20. 

Inhabits  Wiscousin,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  &c. 

8.  C,  nigriventris. 

Nobis  nigriretihiSf  Stal,  Settiu.  Ent.  Zeit.  xiii,  458. 

Inhabits  Mexico  and  Texas. 

SuPERPAMiLY  REDUVIOIDEA. 

Bostram  free,  curved,  thick,  and  short.  Antennae  many -jointed,  4-13, 
long  and  geniculate.  Fore  tibiie  expanded  at  tip.  Hemelytra  thin, 
with  very  large  and  long  areoles ;  the  membrane  very  large,  and  coo 
tinued  on  the  inner  side  of  tlie  corium. 

Subfamily  REDUVIINA. 

SiNEA,  Amyot  et  Serv. 

1.  S,  diadema, 

Bedurius  diadema^  Fab.,  Genera  Ins.  302 ;  Ent.  Syat.  ir,  206,  No.  46. 

Cimex  muHi^inosus^  De  Geer,  M6m.  iii,  348,  No.  23,  pi.  35,  fij(.  11. 

Cimex  hispidua^  Tbunb.,  Nov.  Ins.  Spec,  ii,  33, 

Cimex  aetoBuSj  Gmeliu,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  pt.  4,  2144,  No.  250. 

Cimex  diademaj  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  pt.  4,  2196,  No.  550. 

Zelua  diadema.  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyug.  286,  No.  18. 

Meduvius  raptatoriwt.  Say,  Aiuer.  Eut.  ii,  pi.  31 ;  Complete  Writings,  i,  "^  P^* 

31 ;  Journ.  Acad.  Pbila.  iv,  .'^27,  No.  1. 
Sinea  multisjnnosa^  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Heiuipt.  375,  No.  1. 
Irantha  /tur/nda,  Stal,  OVv.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forbandl.  1866,  264,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Mexica,  Indian  Territory,  and 
from  Canada  to  Florida  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

2.  S.  coronata. 

Sinea  ooronatUf  Still,  Stettin.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  444,  No.  283. 

Inhabits  Mexico  and.  California. 

3.  8.  raptoria. 

Sineu  raptoria,  St&l,  1.  c.  xxiii,  444,  No.  2a>. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  and  California. 

A^cnoLLA,  St&l. 
1.  A,  multispinosa, 

Cimex  muiltispinosua,  De  Geer,  M^m.  iii,  348,  p.  23,  pi.  35,  fig.  10. 
keduvius  aexmnnosiu,  Wollf,  Icones  Ciraioum,  iii,  124,  No.  118,  fig.  118. 
Harpacior  subarmatm,  H.-Scbf.,  Waus.  Ins.  viii,  83,  fig.  852. 
AchoUa  8ex8}i\noBay  Stal.  Settiti.  Ent.  Zeit.  xXiii,  445  (note). 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New  England,  New  York,  &C' 
2.  A.  taMda, 

Ascra  iahida,  Stal,  Settin.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  446,  No.  287. 
Acholla  tabidOj  Stal,  Enunieratio  Heraipt.  ii,  72,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Mexico  and  California. 


p.  cristatus. 
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PrionotuS;  Lap. 


Cimex  cristatua,  Linn.,  Cent.  Ins.  Har.  16,  No.  42;  AmoQD.  Acad.  vi,3!^,  No.  42; 

Sy8t.  Nftt.  ed.  12  (1767),  i,  pt.  2,  723,  No.  62. 
Reduvius  nw^narinSj  Say,  Amer.  Eat.  i,pl.  31,  No.  2;  Complete  Writings,  i,71,  pi. 

31 ;  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  33,  Trefereuoe  under  Xahis). 
Jrilua  denticulatus,  Westw.,  in  Drury's  lUnstr.  now  ed.  ii  73. 

Inhabits  Southern  States,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Atlantic  region 
south  of  New  York. 

One  specimen  from  Mexico,  not  dififering  essentially  from  the  com- 
mon type.  In  Maryland,  it  dwells  upon  the  small  pine-trees,  and  makes 
havoc  with  the  caterpillars  and  other  insects  which  come  within  its 
reach. 

Atbaohelus,  Amyot  et  Serv. 
A.cinereus. 

ReduviM  cinereus,  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  snppl.  545, 48-49. 

Zelus  einereufi^  Fab.,  Syat.  Rhyng.  287,  No.  24. 

AtrachelttS heUrogeneuHf  Amyot  et  Serv.,  H<^inipt.  374, 1,  pi. 7,  fig.  4. 

Inhabits  the  Southern  States,  Texas,  and  Mexico. 

FiTOHiA,  stai. 

1.  F.  nigro-vittata. 

FitchU  aptera,  St&l,  Ofvera.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forhaodl.  1869, 371,  No.  1. 
FUMa  nigro-vittata,  Stal,  OfverH.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forbandl.  1866, 296,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas^  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Colorado. 

2.  F,  spifwsula. 

Fitchia  8pino9ulay  St&l,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  79,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  &c. 

Repipta,  stai. 

R.  (auru8. 

Zeliu  taurus.  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  291,  No.  39. 
ZelHB  lineatwt,  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hdmipt.  373,  No.  2. 
Repipta  taunu,  Stal,  Stettin.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  446,  No.  "291. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  Florida,  &c. 

Zelus,  Fab. 

1.  Z,  bilobus. 

ZtHu9  bilohua.  Say,  New  Sp.  Ins.  of  Louisiana,  12 ;  Complete  Writings,  i,  306. 

Inhabits  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mexico. 

2.  Z.  cerviealis. 

Zelus  oervicaliSf  St&l,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  ii,90,No.  15. 

Inhabits  Texas,  California,  Mexico,  and  Florida. 

DiPLODUS,  St&l. 
1.  D.  luridus, 

IHplodua  luridus,  Stal,  Stettin.  Ent  Zeit.  xxiii,  452  (foot-DOte). 

Inhabits  the  Atlantic  region,  and  extends  westward  into  Texas  and 
Colorado. 
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2.  D.  Renardii, 

Zelu8  Renardiiy  Koleoati,  Meletemata  Entom.  1857,  vi«  42,  tab.  3,  fig.  2. 
Diplodu8  Benardii,  StM,  Eaameratio  Hemipt.  ii,  91,  No.  36. 

Inhabits  California. 

PiNDUS,  St&l. 
P.  socius. 

P%ndu9  wdM,  Ubler,  io  Hayden^s  Saryey  of  Montanai  420. 

Inhabits  near  Snake  River,  Idaho,  and  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Arizona. 

MiLYAS,  Sta^L 

1.  M,  cinctu^» 

BeduHits  cinctuSf  Fab.,  Gen,  lus.,  302,  Nos.  &-6 ;  EDt.  Syst.  iv,  199,  Koa.  2a 
Cimex  pracinctiUf  Gmeliu,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  pt.  4,  2198,  No.  565. 
Harpactor  cifictiM,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ids.  viii,  83,  fig.  853. 
MUyas  cinctuSf  StM,  Hemipt.  FabriciaDa,  i,  106,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  the  Athintic  region  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and  w^t- 
ward  into  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  One  specimen  from  Chey- 
enne. 

2.  M,  zebra. 

MUyas  zehra,  StM,  Stettin.  Eat.  Zeit.  xxiii,  448,  No.  299. 

Inhabits  California,  Lower  California,  and  Mexico.  Closely  related 
to  the  preceding  species,  bat  differing  from  it  in  being  darker-colored, 
more  hairy,  and  with  four  whitish  rings  on  the  first  joint  of  the  antennae. 

SuBFAMttY  APIOMERINA. 

Apiomerus,  Hahn. 

1.  A.  apissipes, 

Beduviua  spisnpeSf  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  199,  No.  20 ;  Amei.  Ent.  ii,  pL  31, 

fig.  3. 
Apiomerus  spissipeSf  Stal,  Enameratio  Hemipt.  ii,  98,  No.  15. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

2.  A,  crasaipes. 

Beduvius  crassipes,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  273,  No.  35 ;   Say,  Amer.  Ent.  ii,  pi-  31, 

fig.  4. 
Beduvius  HnitariSt  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  31,  No.  1. 
Herega  ruhrolimhatay  Amyot  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.  ^354,  No.  1. 
Apiomerus  crassipeSy  St^l,  Hemipt.  Fabr.  i,  117,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Atlantic  region,  and  Canada. 

3.  A.  flaviventris, 

Apiomerus  flaviventris,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  77,  fig.  847. 
Apiomerus  Jlaviveniris,  St&l,  Enameratio  Hemipt,  ii,  98,  No.  16. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas. 

4.  A.  ventralis. 

Beduvius  ventraUsy  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  31,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Missouri,  Nebraska,  region  of  the  Saskatchewan  Biver. 
Collected  by  Eobert  Kennicott. 
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5.  A.  replettis.    New  sp. 

Fonn  of  A,  MrtipeBj  Hahn.  Black,  robast,  densely  invested  with 
l>rownish-black,  erect  pubescence.  Head  and  surface  of  the  pronotum 
polished ;  eyes  brown }  antennae  brownish-piceous,  excepting  the  basal 
joint,  which  is  deep  black.  Lateral  margins  and  humeral  angles  of  the 
pronotum  densely  beset  with  stiff  bristles;  the  anterior  lobe  longitu- 
ilinally,  deeply,  and  widely  scooped  out,  each  side  with  high  oblique 
ridges,  defined  by  deep  furrows.  Hemelytra  velvety ;  the  dense  pile  short, 
black.  On  the  disk  of  each  corium  isacrimson-red, large,  triangular  spot. 
Abdomen  with  dense,  erect,  moderately  short  pile;  the  connexivum, 
both  above  and  below,  almost  bald,  polished,  only  tne  base  pubescent, 
the  incisures  pale  yellow ;  anal  lobes  large,  lamellate,  circular,  pale  yel- 
low, the  margin  thickened. 

Length,  21  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  7  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California. 

Subfamily  HAMMATOCERINA. 

Hammatogebus,  Burm. 
1.  H.pureut. 

CimexpurciSf  Drury,  Illnstr.  iii,  63,  tab.  45,  fl^.  4. 
JIammatocerus  nycthemeruBf  Burm.,  Handb.  ii,  pt.  1,  236,  No.  1. 
Mammatocerus  furcis,  Blanch.,  Hist,  des  lus.  iii,  105,  No.  1 ;   Amyot  et  Serv., 
Hemipt,  34G,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Virginia  and  the  region  south  and  southwest,  through  Texas, 
into  Mexico,  and  Indian  Territory.  This  species  varies  much  in  the 
extent  of  the  red  color  of  the  femora ;  and  no  doubt  the  JJ.  luctuosus^ 
Stal,  of  Mexico,  will  yet  prove  to  be  only  a  variety  of  it.  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer  collected  one  specimen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Fort  Cobb. 

ScBFAMiLY  ECTRICHODIINA. 

ECTBICHODIA,  St.  Farg.  &  Serv. 

1.  E.  cruciata, 

Fetalocheinis  crnciatuSf  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  33,  No.  1 ;  Complete  Writ- 

iagSj  i,  3c8, 1. 
Ectrichodia  cruciata,  St&l,  Ennmeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  103,  No.  4. 
£ctrychote9  dico/or,  H.-Scbf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  53,  tig.  8iW. 
Bhiginia  crudeliSf  St^l,  Stettin.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  455,  No.  319. 

Inhabits  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  region  south  and  west  into 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico. 

2.  E,  cinctiventris, 

JEctrichodia  dncHventris,  StuI,  Euuuieratio  Hemipt.  ii,  103,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico. 

It  is  the  largest  species  thus  far  detected  in  the  United  States;  butit 
varies  extraordinarily  in  size  and  somewhat  also  in  color. 

Dr.  Liucecum  met  with  it  in  Washington  County,  Texas,  and  I  have 
received  it  from  several  other  parts  of  this  State. 

Slijfamily  PIIIATINA. 
SiRTHENEA,  Spin. 

&  carinata. 

Rehn'ius  carinatuSy  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  snppl.  545,  Nos.  36-37  ;  Coqucliert,  TlhiNt.  i , 

4*2,  pi.  10,  fig.  15. 
PeiraUs  carinaUiSj  Serv.,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  xxiii,  221,  No.  10. 
JiasahuB  carinatus,  Auiyot  et  Serv.,  Hist.  Hemipt.  32(5,  ^v.  1. 
HirtliVHta  cannatUf  Stal,  Hum.  Fabr.  i,  120,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  Texa.s,  nnd  the  Southern  Statci-. 
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Rasahus,  Ara3'ot  &  Serv. 
1.  R,  biguttatus. 

PetalochirH9   bitjuttatwif  8ay,  Ins.  of  Louisiaua,  13;  Hcteropt.   Sexr  HaruhiST 

33,  No.  2. 
Pirates  mutlUarius,  Gner.,  in  Sagra's  Hist.  deCnba,  410  (cxclading  the  synonni^ 

Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Panaoi.). 
Para,  Cuba,  and  West  Virginia. 

This  insect  affords  au  excellent  example  of  the  changes  Trhich  i 
species  undergoes  in  being  adjusted  to  the  conditions  which  prevail il 
each  comparatively  small  region  of  its  habitat.  There  are  small  differ 
euces  in  the  specimens  from  each  locality,  which  enable  us  to  lin^ 
together  the  forms  from  these  widely  remote  places.  In  ^neral,  tbt 
form  from  Cuba  contrasts  strongly  with  that  from  California  both  in 
color  and  structure. 

At  Para,  it  acquires  more  distinctly  the  blackish  obscuration  of  the 
apical  part  of  the  femora ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  this  observable  iii 
some  of  the  specimens  from  near  San  Francisco.  This  same  blackeoio^' 
of  the  femora  is  also  seen  in  specimens  of  SirtJtenea  carinata  from  the 
basin  of  the  Amazonas. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  and  similar  insects  will,  di> 
doubt,  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  stractore  of  the 
regions  which  they  aftect,  and  may  give  a  clew  to  the  place  of  their 
origin,  and  determine  the  reasons  of  their  present  distribution.  A 
pressing  need  of  the  present  time  is  a  systematic* and  accurate  suirev 
of  our  still  wild  territories,  including  the  proper  i»reBervation  of  Jarp- 
series  of  specimens  from  every  kind  of  locality.  This  would  clear  awaj 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  obstruct  the  study  of  the  present 
life-areas  of  the  great  West,  and  settle  upon  a  secure  basis  our 
knowledge  of  the  dependence  of  organisms  upon  the  structure  of  the 
country  they  inhabit,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  reactiocs  npoo 
the  productions  of  that  country. 

Melakolestes,  St&l. 

1.  M.  picipes. 

Pirates  2)icipc8,  H.-Sclif.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  62,  fig.  831. 
Melanolestes  i)icipen^  St^l,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  107,  No.  3 
Reduviua pumjenSy  LeCoute,  Proc.  Acad.  Pbila.  1855,  404. 

Inhabits  California,  Texas,  Indian  Territory-,  and  the  Atlantia  region 
from  Maine  to  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  Para,  Brazil. 

2.  M.  ahdominalis. 

Pirates  abdominaliSf  H.-Sclif.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii/63,  fig.  832. 

^Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  and  the  Atlantic  region ;  also,  from  old 
Port  Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

The  evidence  at  present  in  my  possession  does  not  warrant  the  ttnitin<: 
of  these  two  species.  Both  are  quite  common  in  Maryland,  8ometime> 
occurring  under  the  same  stone ;  but  while  I  have  seen  the  sexes  united. 
I  have  never  seen  a  male  of  the  one  caress  or  unite  with  a  female  of  the 
other.  The  width  and  proportions  of  the  head  and  pronotuin  ami 
abdomen  vary  considerably  in  the  specimens  of  both  of  these  specie**, 
so  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  long  series  of  them,  they  might  be  made  to 
'Constitute  a  number  of  species. 

SruFAMiLY  ACANTHASPIDINA. 

Mecc^s,  Stal. 
jl/.  phyllosomus, 

ConorhitiHs  phiilloHomiiH,  Hiirm..  Hundb.  ii,  1,  246,  No.  o. 
AJiccus  2>hi/llo»<'  'ui.  Eut.  Zeir.  iii,  105. 
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Inhabits  California  and  Mexico. 

A  single  specimen  from  near  San  Diego  is  deep  black,  highly  polished 
on  the  snrface  of  pronotum,  and  the  only  red  present  is  npon  the  outer 
edge  of  the  abdomen. 

CONORHINUS,  Lap. 

1.  O.  rubrofasciaius. 

Cimex  ruhrofasciatua,  De  Geer,  M^m.  iii,  349,  pi.  35,  fig.  12. 

Keduvius  gigas,  Fab.,  Syst.  Eut.  729,  No.  1. 

Cimex  eryihrozomas^  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  i)t.  4,  2181,  No.  456. 

Cimex  gigaSy  Gmelin,  ih.  2195,  No.  544. 

Canorhinus  gigas,  Barm.,  Haudb.  ii,  pt.  1,    246,   No.  1 ;    Blancbard,  Hist,  des 

Insectes,  iii,  108,  No.  2. 
Conorhinus  ruhrofasdatus,  Amyot  et  Serv.,  H^mipt.  384,  No.  1,  pi.  8,  fig.  2. 
Conorhinu9  gigas ,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  viii,  72,  figs.  841,  842. 
Conorhinus  Sidliij  Signoret,  Ann.  Soc.  £nt.  France,  3d  ser.,  viii,  967,  No.  184. 
Conorhinus  ruhrofasciatuSf  Stal,  Berlin.  £nt.  Zeit.  iii,  106,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  California,  Texas,  Kansas,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  specimens  from  California  and  Mexico  have  the  anterior  angles 
of  the  pronotnm  less  produced  than  in  the  African  and  South  American. 
Occasionally  a  specimen  obtained  in  California  is  almost  uniformly  deep 
or  rusty  black.  Whether  this  is  a  feature  of  all  the  specimens  from  a 
particular  locality',  or  only  a  peculiarity  of  sporadic  examples,  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

2.  C.  variegatm. 

CinMX  variegaiuSf  Drury,  lUast.  i,  109,  pi.  45,  fig.  5. 
Cimex  claviger,  Gmolin,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  pt.  4, 2179,  No.  441. 

Conorhinus  hcticulariuSj  Still,  Berlin.  Eut.  Zeit.  iii,  107,  No.  2;  Hemipt.  Fabr.  i,  124, 
No.  3. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory  (Dr.  Palmer),  California,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Illinois. 

3.  (7.  sanguiaugm. 

Conorhinus  sangnisugafheContet  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  vii,  404. 
Conorhinus  lateraliSf  Stal,  Berlin.  Ent.  Zeit.  iii,  107,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Texas,  Florida,  Illinois,  and 
Panama. 

The  extended  geographical  range  of  this  blood-thirsty  tenant  of  the 
beds  In  houses  is  noteworthy,  and  no  doubt  it  has,  like  its  congener,  C, 
gigasj  been  aided  in  its  range  by  human  agency. 

■4.  C.  Gerstceckeru 

Conorhinus  Gcrsiwckerij  Stiil,  Berlin.  Eut.  Zeit.  iii.  111,  No.  9;  Hemipt.  Fabr.,  i, 
124,  No.  8. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

FA3IILY  STENOPODID.E. 

CENTR03IELUS,  Fieb. 
C.  langxddus. 

Pnirontis  laHguida^  StAl,  Ofvers.  Veteusk.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1859,  3S2,  No.  2. 
Centromelus  languidttj  btul,  Enumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  120,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Brazil.  _^ 
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Pygolampis,  Germ. 

1.  P,  j)€ctorali8, 

Bcdurius pictoralhf  Say,  Ins.  of  LoniniaDa,  11 ;  Complete  Writings,  i,  IkKi, 
Pyfjolamp'nf  fuscipinHis^  Shil,  Ofvers.  Akad.  1659,  379,  No.  4. 
Fygolamph  pt-ctoralis,  Uhler,  Proc.  Bostou  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1871, 15. 

Inhabits  Texas,  CaliforDia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Florida,  Massacliu 
setts,  Cuba,  and  New  York. 

2.  P.  sericca. 

Ptfgolampis  airiciu,  Stal,  Of  vers.  Veteusk.  Akad.  Forbandl.  1859, 3^0,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 

Gnathobleda,  Stal. 
G.  tumidula, 

Gnaihohleda  tumidulaf  Stal,  EDiimeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  121,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Cuba,  &c. 

Stenopoda,  Lap. 
S.  cuUcifonnis, 

Cimex  CHViciformhy  Fab.,  Syst.  Ent.  72^.  No.  162;  Species  lus.  ii,37G,No.23l. 
Gcrria  cuUci/onniSf  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  189,  No.  7. 
Stenopoda  cinereaj  Lap.,  Ess.  20,  pi.  52,  fig.  2. 
Stenopoda  cuUd/onHis,  Stal,  Hemipt.  Fabr.,  i,  129,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Indian 
Territory,  Panama,  and  Arkansas. 

Spilalonius,  Stiil. 
S.  geniculatxis. 

Spilalonius  geuicnlatns,  Stal,  Euumeratio  Hemipt.  ii,  123,  1. 

Inhabits  Texas. 

Narvesus,  Stal. 
jV.  carolinenais. 

XarresHB  caroUntnsiSf  Stal,  Ofvers.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1859.  3^5,  1 ;  Eoumenii  > 
Hemipt.,  124. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  and  Cuba. 

Family  EMESID-E. 
Emesa,  Fab. 

Cimex  loiujipcs,  De  Geer,  Mdm.  iii.  352,  No.  32n,  pi.  3-5,  fi;;8.  16. 17. 
rioiaria  hnripcnnis.  Say,  Anier.  Eiit.  iii,  pi.  47  ;  Complete  Writings,  i,  105. 
Emesa  fihnn,  G.  R.  Gray,  Griffith's  Auimal  Kingdom,  xv,  244.  pi.  97,  lig.  3. 
Emesa  piOy  Amyot  et  fc>erv'.,  Hemipt.  394,  No.  2 ;  H.-Schf.,  Wauz.  Ins.  ix,  114,  ti^:. 

937 ;  Dohrn,  Linna^a  Ent.  xiv,  231. 
Emesa  longipes,  Dohrn,  Liuu:ea  Ent.  xiv,  221,  No.  1;  Uhler,  Proc.  Boston  Siv. 

Nat.  Hist.  1871,  15.  , 

Inhabits  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Xew  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

This  species  has,  within  a  few  years,  spread  into  the  region  adjoioinir 
Baltimore,  living  in  the  branches  of  small  pine-trees  and  in  out-hoase> 
and  bams. 
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Professor  Verrill  kindly  permitted  me  to  examine  a  large  series  of 
specimens  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  tbe  museum  of  Yale  College,  col- 
lected in  that  vicinity.  There  are  small  differences  in  the  punctation 
and  rugosities  of  the  surface,  and  some  in  the  width  and  distinctness  of 
the  white  bands  upon  the  legs.  Older  specimens  are  often  suffused  with 
red,  a  sort  of  ripening  toward  the  autumn,  which  we  have  observed  to 
be  common  in  Euachisttis^  Coretis,  Euthoctha,  &c. 

Family  SALDID^E. 

Salda,  Fab. 

1.  S,  Sigtioretii. 

Salda  Signoretii,  Guer.,  in  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Caba,  401,  pi.  13,  fig.  10. 

Inhabits  Cuba,  Mexico,  sea-coast  of  Texas,  of  Maryland,  and  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  southern  side  of  Cape  Cod.  It  does  not  occur  on 
the  sea-shore  north  of  Cape  Ann,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
although  I  made  diligent  search  there  and  on  and  near,  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Its  present  meridional  range  is  known 
to  be  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  sand-beaches  near  Havana,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  this  pale-colored  species  inhabits 
the  white,  sandy  spots  near  the  beaches,  while  the  8.  ligaia  lives  on  the 
blackish  gneiss'  bowlders  of  our  streams,  and  the  &  interstitialis  and 
other  black  species  select  the  black,  sandy  loam  adjacent  to  water  for 
their  dwelling-places. 

On  Chelsea  Beach,  or,  rather,  on  the  marshes  there,  where  there  are 
spots  of  earth  and  soil  of  black,  grayish-brown,  and  almost  white,  the 
colors  of  the  Saldce  found  at  rest  are  mainly  black,  pale  brown,  or 
largely  white,  according  generally  with  the  color  of  the  soil. 

A  form  of  Salda  closely  allied  to  S.  ligata  is  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  black  mud  of  tho  salt-marslies  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  but 
while  adhering  to  the  general  pattern  of  ornamentation  of  its  group, 
tbe  black  color  prevails  and  the  white  spots  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Also,  in  these  places  where  the  conditions  of  soil  and  surroundings  are 
so  uniform  and  persistent,  there  is  scarcely  any  variation  observable  in 
tbe  individuals  of  this  species.  An  examination  of  many  hundreds 
collected  over  a  surface  of  a  mile  or  more  in  extent  yielded  but  very 
slight  variations  in  the  shape,  size,  or  arrangement  of  their  markings. 

2.  S.  interstitialis, 

Acanthia  interstitiaUs,  Sar,  Journ.  Acad.  Pbila.  iv,  3*24,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Canada,  British  Columbia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maine  to  Florida, 
Cuba,  and  Hayti. 

3.  S.  luguhris. 

Acanthia  luguhriSf  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  34,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Maine,  Canada,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  British  America  near  Bear 
Lake ;  Saskatchewan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  in  Septem- 
ber, on  a  black,  marshy  spot,  overgrown  with  cresses,  near  a  stream  of 
clear  water. 

4.  8.  ligata, 

Acanthia  hgata^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmonj-,  34,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana ;  near  Quebec,  Abb6 
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Provancher;  Maine.  Andover,  Cambridge,  Walthanif  in  Massachusetts 
F.G.Sanborn;  Maryland,  May  28  until  September  20,  P.  R.  Ubler: 
!North  Carolina,  James  B.  Bean. 

5.  8.  humilis. 

Acanthiu  humiliSy  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  35,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Florida,  Maryland  (May  and  Jane),  Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  California,  and  Illinois. 

6.  8*coriacea. 

Salda  coriacea^  Uliler,  in  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  421,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Utah,  British  America,  Illinois,  and  New  England. 

7.  8.  luctuosa. 

Salda  luctuosa^  Still,  Freg,  Eu^enies  Resa,  2C3,  No.  123. 
Acanthia  luctuosa,  Stal,  Enunieratio.    Hemipt.  iii,  149,  No.  8. 

Inhabits  California. 
S.  8.  sanatoria. 

CimexaaJtatoriusy  Linn.,  Fauna  8nec.  964;  Syst.  Nat.  (1767),  500,  No.  93. 
Salda  saltatoria,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  23U  H.    ScUf.,  Wanz,  Ins.  ii,  ft3,  fig.  167; 
Wolflf,  Icon.  Cim.  77,  tab.  8,  tig.  74. 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Northern  New  York,  Maine,  Canada, 
British  Columbia,  and  Europe. 

Family  YELIIDJE. 

Macrovelia,  Uhler. 
ilf,  Hornii. 

Macrovelia  Hornii,  Ubler,  in  Hayden's  Survey  of  Montana,  422. 

Inhabits  California^  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Yelia,  Latr. 
V.  armata. 

Telia  armata,  Barm.,  Handb.  ii,  pt.  1,  212,  No.  4. 

Inhabits  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Only  two  specimens,  females,  have  thus  far  been  brought  to  my  no- 
tice.   They  were  collected  near  ^Yaco  by  G.  W,  Belfrage. 

Ehagk)VELIa,  Mayr. 
B.  collaris, 

Telia  coUaris,  Bnrm.,  Handb.  ii,  pt.  1, 212,  No.  5. 
BhagiveJia  coUaris,  Mayr,  Novara  Raise,  Hemipt.  180. 
Telia  tieberi,  Guer.,  in  Sagra's  Hist,  de  Cuba,  Ins.  416. 

Inhabits  the  Atlantic  region,  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Hajti. 

Dr.  Burmeister's  types  came  from  near  Port  an  Prince.  Ooe  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  west  of  that  place  I  found  them  quite  abundant 
upon  a  quiet  land-locked  place  in  the  Grand  Anse  River,  where  they 
were  very  abundant,  and  where  they  occurred  both  winged  and  nn- 
winged. 
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Family  HYGROMETIUD.E. 

Hygroteechus,  St^l. 
L.  £•  remigU. 

Gertia  remigis,  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmooy,  35,  No.  1. 

iDbabits  Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  the  Atlantic  region. 
Lieutenant  Carpenter  collected  specimens  in  the  mountains  of  Col- 
orado in  July. 

2.  H.  rohttstus. 

ffygrotreckus  rohuntiiSj  Ubler,  in  Packard's  lasects  luhabiting  Salt- Water,  Silli- 
man's  Journal,  1871,  i,  105. 

Inhabits  Clear  Lake,  California. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  know  whether  the  pale  colors  of  this  and  of 
the  other  Hemiptera  of  salt-lakes  are  cansed  by  the  presence  of  alkaline 
substances  in  the  waters ;  or,  have  only  immature  specimens  been  met 
with  by  those  who  have  collected  there? 

LiMNOPOBXTS,  Stai. 
L,  rufoscutellatus. 

Limnoporus  rufoecutellatuSf  Lat.,  Genera  et  Sp.  Ins.  iii,  134,  2. 

3Iountains  of  Colorado,  July,  Lieutenant  Carpenter. 

From  the  numerous  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  this  species 
seems  to  be  common  in  Colorado.  In  that  region,  it  attains  to  full 
proportions,  and  puts  on  its  clearest  russet-brown  coat.  It  is  quite 
common  on  still  waters  in  early  summer  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
But  near  Baltimore  I  have  met  with  it  only  twice — in  early  spring, 
and  then  only  in  the  most  dwarfed  specimens  that  I  have  ever  seeni 
The  wide  distribution  of  these  insects  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  birds  and  reptiles.  The  cranes  and  wild  ducks  frequent 
occasionally  the  pools  in  the  fresh-water  marshes  where  these  insects 
live,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  continent  it  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  range  of  these  birds  that  this  species  has  been  found  most 
frequently.  Our  toads  and  frogs  cram  themselves  with  insects  of  the 
water  and  marsh,  and  tx)  the  rough  backs  and  flanks  of  these  creatures 
the  ova  and  young  of  our  water-skimmers  might  readily  adhere,  and 
be  transported  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  original  habitat. 

Family  PELOGONID^. 

Pelogonus,  Latr.  • 

P.  americanus.    New  sp. 

Broadly  oval,  slaty-blackish,  opaque,  the  pronotum  a  little  narrower 
than  the  abdomen.  Head  polished,  minutely  punctured  in  part,  invested 
with  very  sparse  silvery  prostrate  pubescence,  which  is  more  dense  be- 
neath ;  rostrum  reaching  the  end  of  the  second  ventral  segment,  black- 
iiih-piceous  on  the  swelled  base,  the  remainder  pale  rufo-testaceous ; 
autennse  pale  piceous ;  face  obsoletely  carinate,  each  sidb  with  a  series 
of  oblique  wrinkles,  its  anterior  and  lateral  boundaries  carinated.  Pro- 
notum transverse,  velvety  blackish,  with  a  few  short  wavy  lines  and 
some  dots  of  bluish  lead-color,  and  remotely  golden  pubescent;  the 
lateral  margins  slightly  oblique,  only  a  little  narrowing  anteriorly,  and 
rounding  against  the  anterior  angles,  which  are  distinct  and  almost 
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acute ;  toacliiug  the  mar^iu  a  little  way  back,  each  side,  is  a  small  tri- 
angular yellow  spot;  posterior  angles  sabrectangalar ;  the  posterior 
margin  waved  each  side  of  the  center,  where  it  is  also  a  little  yeilowisii. 
Pectoral  surface  dull  black,  with  very  sparse  sericeous  scales  exteriorly: 
the  spots  of  the  dorsal  margin  equally  visible  beneath ;  sternal  marglD^ 
piceous.  Legs  dull  pale  piceons-yellow.  Hemelytra  broad,  widening 
posteriorly,  velvety  black,  pubescent,  sprinkled  with  golden  pabescenoe, 
spotted  and  dotted  with  bluish  lead-color;  the  costal  margin  yellow,  aod 
with  five  small  yellow  spots ;  membrane  bluish  lead-color,  with  the  nerr- 
nres  black.  Venter  piceous  black,  densely,  minutely  sericeous  pubesceDt, 
the  edges  of  the  segments  and  the  tip  of  the  last  one  a  little  reddish- 
ipceous.  The  connexivum  is  unspotted,  and  the  surface  of  the  tergam 
black,  polished,  with  rufo-piceous  edges  to  the  segments. 

Length,  6  millimeters.  Width  of  prouotum,  2J  millimeters.  WidUi 
across  the  hemelytra,  scantily  3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Illinois,  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Cuba.  A  specimen  from  near  Dedham,  Mass.,  collected  near  water,  io 
April,  was  sent  to  me  by  F.  6.  Sanborn ;  also,  an  immature  one  from 
near  a  spring,  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  kindly  given  to  me 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  Melsheimer. 

The  species  has  thus  far  been  detected  in  but  a  very  few  places,  and 
only  by  the  most  scrutinizing  collectors.  It  occurs  near  water  in  places 
which  are  overgrown  with  marsh-plants.  It  may  be  at  once  known  from 
the  European  one  by  being  wider  posteriorly  than  in  front,  and  by  tbe 
absence  of  the  quadrate  yellow  spots  from  the  connexivum. 

A  specimen  from  Cuba,  obtained  by  Professor  Poey,  has  tbe  spots  of 
the  costal  margin  of  the  hemelytra  almost  obsolete ;  but  it  agrees  with 
the  United  States  form  in  all  other  respects. 

The  pattern  of  marking  on  the  costal  margin  of  the  hemelytra  is  io 
close  imitation  of  that  commonly  seen  upon  the  connexivum  of  various 
Pentatomids,  Scutellerids,  and  Coreids.  It  can  serve  no  purpose  in  pro- 
tecting the  creature  from  its  enemies,  and  does  not  belong  to  one  se^i 
more  than  to  the  other.  Characters  of  this  kind  are  usually  acquired  at 
the  time  of  changing  the  last  nymph-skin  to  become  an  imago. 

Family  GALGULIDJE. 

Galgulus,  Latr. 

1.  6.  ocidatus, 

Xaucoria  oculata,  Fub.,  Svst.  Rhynjx-  HI,  No.  5. 

Galgnltt8  ociilaUiSy  Latr./ Hist.  Nnt.  lus.  xii,  2^G,  pi.  95,  tig.  9;  Fab.,  Ent.  Srst. 

sUppl.  525,  No8.  3-4. 
Galgulus  hiifo^  H.-Schf.,  Wauz.  lus.  v,  68,  fig.  536. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Micbi' 
gan,  and  the  Atlantic  region  generally.  In  !New  Jersey,  and  in  some 
sections  of  Maryland,  there  are  two  broods  annually,  the  one  in  May  and 
the  other  in  August. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  observed  this  species  leaping  to  seize  (as  he  sup 
posed)  Xya  terminalis,  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

2.  G.  variegatus. 

Galgulus  vanegatus,  Guer.,  IcoDOg.  Regne  Animal,  352. 

Galgulus  pulcher,  Stul,  Ofv.  Vetenak.  Akad.  Forhaudl.  1654,  239,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Southern  Texas,  Mexico,  California,  Florida,  Cuba,  Qeorgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Maryland.    In  the  last-mentioned  State,  a  single 
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specimen  occasionally  occurred  in  tbe  flocks  of  these  creatures 
which  affected  the  marshy  and  damp  margins  of  some  of  our  streams ; 
but  recently  they  hare  failed  to  appear,  and  only  tbe  G.  oculatus  remains 
in  smaller  numbers. 

MoxoNYX,  Lap. 
3f.  badius. 

Manonyx  hadUiSy  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  ix,  27,  ii^.  894. 

Mononyx  ohscura^  StM,  (Jfv.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Furhandl.  1854,  239,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  San  Diego,  California,  Mexico,  Panama,  &c. 

It  varies  considerably  in  the  depth  and  clearness  of  the  brown  color. 

Family  ^"AUCORID^. 

Naucoris,  Geoff. 
X  Poeyi, 

yaucoria  Poet/iy  Guer.  (ncc  Amyot),  Icones  B^gae  Animal,  352,  pi.  57,  fig.  5;  La 
Sagra'a  Hist,  lie  de  Cuba,  175. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Hio  in  Brazil,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
the  Atlantic  region  from  Cape  Cod  tx)  Southern  Florida.  Ambrysiis 
Poeyi  from  Mexico  is  quite  different  from  this. 

Ambeysus,  Stal. 

1.  A.  Signoreti. 

Ambtysus  Signoreti,  Stal,  Hemipt.  Mex.  St^ttiner  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  460,  Xo.  336. 
yaucorU  Pocyif  Amyot  et  Serv.,  H^inipt.  434,  pi.  8,  fig.  5  (wee  Gucriu). 

Inhabits  California,  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

2.  A.  melanapterus, 

Ambrysus  melanopta^us,  Stal,  Hemipt.  Mex.  4G0,  No.  337. 

Inhabits  3Iexico  and  Arizona. 

Family  BELOSTOMIDiE. 

Belostoha,  auctor. 

1.  B,  americanum, 

Belostoma  americanum,  Leidy,  Joura.  Acad.  Pliila.  uew  ser.  i,  GO. 

Inhabits  Texas,  and  the  Atlantic  region  from  Massacbusetts^toFlorida. 

2.  B.  annulipes, 

Belostoma  annuUpca,  H.-Scbf.,  Wauz.  lus,  viii,  2S,  figs.  803,  604. 

Inhabits  Western  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  North- 
ern South  America,  Texas,  and  occurs  more  rarely  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

Benacus,  Sti\l. 
B,griseu8, 

Beloetoma  griseaj  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  37,  No.  % 
Belostoma  haldemanam^  Leidy,  Joum.  Acad.  Phila.  new  ser.  i,  66  (plate). 
Benacm  haldemanuSy  Still,  Of^.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forhandl.  18G1,  205. 
Belostoma  angustatumj  Guer.,  La  Sagra's  llist.  de  Cuba,  420. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Cuba,  and  the  Eastern  United  States  from  Massaohu- 
setts  to  Florida  inclusive. 
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Zaitha,  Am  jot  &  Serv. 

1.  Z.  fluminea. 

Beloetoma  fluminea.  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Hannooy,  37,  No.  1. 
Perthostoma  auranttacHm^  Leidy,  Journ.  Acad.  Pliila.  new  ser.  i,  GO. 

Inhabits  almost  all  the  region  east  of  the  great  plains,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana. 

2.  Z.  fusciventris. 

Zaitha  fusciventris,  Dafoar,  Ann.  Soo.  Ent.  France,  4th  aer.  iii,  3^^  No.  11. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico. 


Serphus,  Stai. 
1.  8.  dilatatus, 

Belostoma  dilatata^  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  p.  38,  No.  3,  3. 
Serphus  dilataiuSf  Stdl,  Hemipt.  Mex.  Stettiner  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  462. 
Zaitha  StoUii,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  ix,  35,  fig.  898. 

Inhabits  California,  Arizona,  and  Mexico. 

Pedinocokis,  Mayr. 

1.  P.  hraclwnyx. 

Pedinoooris  hrachonyXf  Mayr,  Yerhandl.  Wien.  zool.-botan.  Gesells.  1863,  351,  tab. 

11,  fiR.  5. 
Zaitha  indentata,  Hald.,  Proc.  Acad.  Pbila.  vi.  p.  364. 

Inhabits  California. 

2.  P.  macronyx. 

Pedinoooris  macronyXf  Mayr,  Verhandl.  Wien.  zool.-botan.  Gesells.  1863,  350,  tab. 
11,  figs.  1-4. 

Inhabits  Califpruia. 

ABEDUS,  Still. 

A,  ovatus, 

Ahedus  ovatM,  Stul,  Stettiner  Ent.  Zeit.  xxiii,  461. 

Stenoscytus  mexicanus,  Mayr,  Verhandl.  Wien.  zool.-botan.  Gesells.  1803,  317,  tab. 
xi.,  figs.  6-10. 

Inhabits  Arizona,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 


Family  NEPID-.E. 

Kanatra,  Fab. 

1.  R.  fusca. 

Ranatra  fasca,  Beanv.,  Ins.  Afr.  et  Anier.  235,  pi.  20,  fig.  1. 
Jianatra  nigra,  H.-Schf.,  Wanz.  Ins.  ix,  32,  tab.  290.  fig.  L. 

Inhabits  Texas,  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Atlantic  region. 

2.  jB.  quadridentata. 

Ranatra  quadridentata,  St&l,  Ofv.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1S61,  204. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Mexico,  California,  Arizona,  Illinois,  and  the  Southern 
States. 


insulata. 
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ifOTONECTID^E. 

NoTONECTA,  Linn. 


^"otanecta  insulata^  Ktrby,  FauDA  Bor.-Amer.  iv,  2S5,  No.  399 
yotonecta  rvgoaa^  Fieb.,  RbynchotographieD,  52,  No.  7. 

Mountains  of  Colora<3o,  July  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 
The  immediate  vicinity  of  Baltimore  no  longer  admits  this  species^ 
thoagh  it  at  one  time  inhabited  the  pools  of  spring-water^  as  well  as 
le  little  basins  themselves  which  the  springs  excavated  in  their  out- 
ard  flow.  Now,  the  waters  are  polluted  by  the  foulness  of  the  drainage, 
hile  many  of  them  have  become  obliterated  by  drying  up.  Still,  at  a 
stance  of  twenty  miles  or  more  from  the  city,  here  and  there  a  basin  of 
ear  cold  spring- water  still  remains,  and  in  this  a  few  specimens  may  be 
icasionally  met  with. 

Our  common  species,  the  X,  undiilaiey  Say,  on  the  contrarv,  inhabits 
le  foulest  pools.  And  in  the  dirty  slush  occasioned  by  the  drainage  of 
aughter-houses,  and  in  the  slimy  ponds  attached  to  some  of  our  brick- 
ards,  it  revels  as  if  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  filth. 

COKISID.E. 

CoRiXA,  Geoff. 
.  C  sutilis.    New  sp. 

Long  and  moderately  narrow;  dark  brown, opaque,  marked  withtes- 
aceous.  Head  angular ;  face  moderately  broad,  pale  testaceous,  with  a 
ange  of  golden  bristles  along  the  margins,  inferiorly,  of  the  fovea  of  the 
3ale,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  epistoma  is  a  dense  tuft  of  similar,  but 
3Dger,  bristles.  Outer  margins  of  the  fovea  carinated,  and  the  adjoining 
urface  coarsely  punctate;  the  fore  part  of  cranium  embrowned,  and  with 
liiee  or  four  series  of  coarse  shallow  punctures  each  side;  middle  line  ele- 
ated,  tax>ering  posteriorly,  and  terminating  in  an  acute  point  on  the 
mgular  tip  of  the  occiput ;  posterior  edges  of  the  head  carinately  elevated. 
?roaotum  short,  broad-cordate,  emarginate  in  front,  rastrated,  with  twelve 
^fourteen  closely-placed  yellow  lines,  of  which  two  or  three  on  the  middle 
ire  forked  at  the  ends;  medial  line  acutely,  almost  percurrently,  cari- 
late ;  lateral  margins  brown.  Pleura  dull  black,  the  upper  part  of  the 
neces  more  or  less  broadly  testaceous.  Legs  pale  testaceous ;  palae 
falcate,  a  little  curved  at  tip,  moderately  narrow,  tapering,  acute,  scarcely 
differing  in  the  two  sexes.  Glavus  and  base  of  the  corium  finely  rastrated, 
the  apical  part  of  the  latter  minutely  shagreened,  yellow  lines  of  the 
former  complete  at  base,  sometimes  a  little  forked  at  both  ends ;  those 
farther  back  are  broken  into  two  ranges,  and  appear  more  or  less  angu- 
larly sigmoid ;  lines  of  the  corium  forming  four  or  five  longitudinal 
series  of  close,  angularly  sigmoid  lines ;  those  of  the  membrane  longer, 
vermiculate.  Tergum  dull  black,  but  the  connexivum  and  posterior 
iiiargin  of  the  segments  testaceous.  Venter  black  at  base,  sometimes 
Wackas  far  as  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  fourth  segment.  The  ventral 
surface  is  usually  less  marked  with  black  in  the  females  than  in  the 
males. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemely  tra,  10  millimeters ;  width  across  the  pronotum, 
3  millimeters. 

Collected  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter, 
•Jttly  to  September. 

The  very  acutely  angular  occiput,  with  its  carina  and  raised  edges, 
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and  the  sharply  defiued  carina  of  the  pronotum,  will  readily  distingaisb 
this  species  from  its  congeners. 

At  the  exti*eme  apex  of  the  occiput  is  a  minute  notch  to  fit  over  aod 
admit  the  carina  of  the  pronotum. 

2.  C.  vulnerata. 

CorUa  vulnerata f  Uhler,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1861,  2^4. 

Inhabits  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Northern  Illinois.  Common  in  many 
sections  of  the  Northwestern  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  do 
doubt  yet  to  be  discovered  in  British  Columbia  and  Canada. 

3.  C.  interrupta. 


..  * 


Corixa  in1en*u2ifay  Say,  JourD.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  32?,  No.  1. 
Coriaa  interruptaf  Fieb.  Species  Generis  Corisa,  27,  No.  2S. 


Inhabits  California,  Missouri,  Illinois,  New  England,  New  Vort 
Maryland,  and  Minnesota.  Said  by  Fieber  to  be  found  also  in  Mexico 
and  Brazil. 

It  presents  some  variation  in  the  depth  of  color,  and  in  the  distinctness 
of  the  lines  of  the  pronotum  and  hemelytra. 

4.  C.  decolor. 

Corixa  decolor^  Ubler,   In  Packard's  Insects  Inhabiting  Salt -Water,  Silliman? 
Journal,  le71,  106. 

From  Clear  Lake,  California ;  collected  by  Professor  Torrey. 

The  soft  and  tender  condition  of  the  two  specimens  examined  leave? 
a  doubt  of  their  being  in  fully-matured  condition.  It  is  important  to 
have  full  series  of  these  insects  from  the  various  kinds  of  lakes,  podiKn 
and  streams,  particularly  from  the  alkaline  ones,  so  that  something  ma} 
be  settled  respecting  the  influence  of  such  waters  upon  them. 

5.  C.  calva. 

Corixa  calva,  Say,  Heteropt.  Xew  Harmony,  3?,  Xo.  1 ;  Fieb.,  Generis  Corisa.  1- 
No.  12. 

Inhabits  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Canada.  Texas,  and  Alaska 
{teste  Fieber). 

6.  C.  abdominalis. 

Corixa  ahdominalis,  Say,  Heteropt.  Now  Harmony,  3*^,  No.  2. 
Corixa  bimaculataf  Gu^r,  Iconographie  Regnc  Animal,  353. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  California,  and  Texas. 

7.  C.  prcvtista. 

Corixa prausta^  Fieb.,  Species  Generis  Corisa,  '^i,  No.  30,  tab.  i,  17,  fi^^s.  1-1* 

Inhabits  Sitka  and  Alaska. 

8.  C,  striata, 

Corixa  striaia^  Kirby,  Fauna  Bor.-Amcr.  iv,  2S3,  No.  1. 
Soionecta  vtriata,  Linn.,  Fauna  Suecicte,  D04. 

Inhabits  British  America  and  Nebraska,  and  seems  to  extend  aroaut^ 
the  world  in  the  northern  division  of  the  uorth-temi)erate  zone. 

9.  Cfossarum. 

Corixa  fossarunif  Leach,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  17,  No.  4 ;  trfcm,  Fieb.,  1.  c,  32,  No.  ^* 

Inhabits  California  and  Northern  Europe. 
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10.  C  Germariu 

Corixa  Germarii,  Fieb.,  1.  c,  38,  No.  48. 

Inhabits  Alaska  and  ^Tortbern  Europe. 

11.  C  mercenaria. 

Corixa  meroenariaf  Say,  Heteropt.  New  Harmony,  3D,  No.  3. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  California,  &c. 

12.  C.  Uscheru 

Carisa  Escherif  Heer,  InsektenfaiiDa  vod  OeniDgen,  iii,  Rbynchoten,  67  (foot-note.) 

Above  blackish-fuscous ;  pronotum  with  eight  transverse  lines  ;  lin- 
eoles  of  the  hemelytra  almost  parallel,  black,  angularly  waved;  front, 
pectus,  and  legs  pale-j^ellowish.  Head  pale-yellowish,  with  dusky,  black- 
ish eyes.  Pronotum  very  short,  with  a  not  very  distinct  medial  carina ; 
the  first  five  transverse  lines  simple  and  parallel ;  the  succeeding  ones 
branching.  Glavns  distinctly  rastrated,  having  short,  but  parallel  yel- 
low, transverse  lines,  the  sutural  interval  narrow  and  yellow ;  corium 
also  rastrated,  but  the  rastrated  lines  obsolete  posteriorly ;  membrane 
smooth,  not  rastrated ;  the  parallel  lines  are  subparallel,  but  become 
shorter  and  less  regular  posteriorly.  Mouth,  pectus,  and  legs  pale  yel- 
low ;  the  palse  stout,  narrowing  toward  the  tip,  inferiorly  with  two  series 
of  slender  bristles.  Venter  pale-yellowish ;  the  bases  of  the  segments 
shaded  with  blackish. 

Length,  5  lines. 

Inhabits  New  Georgia,  coast  of  Washington  Territory. 

This  translation  of  the  original  description  is  introduced  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  entomologists  who  are  not  likely  ever  to  see  the 
rare  volume  in  which  it  so  unexpectedly  occurs ;  also  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  meet  with  attention  from  those  who  are  favorably  situated  for 
recovering  and  placing  within  the  reach  of  American  students  this  con- 
spicuous representative  of  the  fauna  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Suborder  HOMOPTERA. 

Rostrum  attached  to  the  forepart  of  the  head ;  the  front  situated 
either  anteriorly  or  beneath,  but  not  superiorly ;  the  hemelytra  homon- 
omous,  usually  slanting  in  opposite  directions,  as  the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  species  are  aerial  and  plant-feeders,  and  none  are  aquatic.  Legs 
formed  for  walking  or  leaping. 

Family  STRIDULAXTIA. 

Cicada,  Fab. 

1.  G.  rimosa. 

Cicada  rinwsa,  Say,  Jouru.  Acad.  PUila.  vi,  235,  No.  2. 

Obtained  at  Ogden,  Utah,  by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas. 

2.  Csynodica. 

Cicada  synodica.  Say,  Joaru.  Acad.  Piiila.  iv,  334,  No.  6. 

This  pretty  little  species  seems  to  be  common  in  Eastern  Colorado. 
The  present  specimens  were  collected  in  that  region  by  Mr.  B.  II.  Smith 
and  by  Prof.  C.  Thomas. 
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3.  C  dorsata. 

Cicada  dorsata,  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  33t,  No.  3. 

This  i8  the  grandest  and  most  beautifal  of  the  large  western  spedr-r 
of  Cicada.  Its  note  is  said  to  be  load,  piercing,  and  sustaioed,^: 
from  the  great  strength  of  the  bcase  of  the  wings  and  their  faseicols*  *. 
muscles  the  species  mast  be  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  rapid  in  %b\ 

The  specimens  here  noticed  were  collected  in  Colorado  by  Prot  L. 
Thomas. 

4.  C  canicularis, 

C.  canicularUf  Harris,  Insucts  of  Mass.  217,  fig.  88. 

From  the  mountains  of  Colorado.    The  specimen  corresponds  ia  ^m 
structure,  and  markings  with  those  from  Ea&tern  Massachase'tts  ate 
other  parts  of  New  England.    New  Jersey  seems  to  be  the  region  ^lie> 
it  varies  most  in  size  and  kind  of  marking. 

5.  C.  kesperia.    New  sp. 

Form  and  general  appearance  of  C.  rimosa.  Fusco-piceous,  or,  wk^ 
less  mature,  dull  ochreous ;  the  surface  generally  invested  with  yellow 
jsh  prostrate  pubescence,  the  sutures  and  depressions  with  erect  pubr^ 
cence.  Head  narrower  than  the  front  of  pronotum;  face  densely  pube< 
cent;  the  outer  margins,  central  line,  orbital  prominences,  and  ba>d! 
joint  of  rostrum  orange-yellow;  frontal  ridge  and  lower  part  of  clieeis 
coated  with  prostrate  pubescence;  the  outer  region  of  the  cheeks  havis? 
long  hairy  pubescence.  Kostrum  reaching  to  the  intermediate  tr^ 
chanters.  Cranium  with  dense  prostrate  pubescence;  central  longitudi 
nal  line  impressed ;  running  from  the  ocelli  each  side  obliquely  is  a  simi- 
lar impressed  line ;  suprafrontal  space  tabulate,  depressed,  haring  ^< 
central  ocellus  deeply  seated  in  a  large  lunate  excavation.  Antenn*^ 
black.  Pronotum  obliquely  narrowing  and  declining  anteriorly,-  il^f 
lateral  and  posterior  margins  yellow;  oblique  impressions  each  side oi 
disk  ochreous;  anterior  mftrgin  and  posterior  submargin  linearly  ele 
vated;  the  posterior  margin  broadly  siuuated  each  side;  the  posterior 
angles  produced  obliquely,  and  elevated  in  a  broad  flap  with  rounded 
angles,  the  surface  of  the  flap  obliquely  striated;  lateral  margin  iaboD- 
of  the  flap  sinuated,  directed  downward;  anteriorly  to  this  the  margi'^ 
proceeds  upward,  and  is  tabular  as  far  as  to  the  angularly-toothed  aute 
rior  angle.  Mesonotum  smooth ;  the  lateroposterior  margins  sinaated. 
yellow;  the  disk  is  marked  with  four  angular  yellow  spots.  ^Viug 
covers  infiiscated  on  the  basal  half,  the  nervures  fuscous,  and  the  \}o^ 
terior  basal  flap  bright  red;  costal  edge  yellowish;  wings  at  basean*^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  basal  flap  red;  beyond  the  base,  the  nervure? 
are  more  or  less  bounded  with  fuscous.  First  apical  areole  shorter  tbaa 
the  second,  and  about  half  as  wide,  elongate-elliptical,  acute  at  botlj 
ends.  Pectus  pale  yellowish  ;  disks  of  the  pleural  pieces  blackish.  LOr" 
testaceous,  but  more  or  less  suffused  with  piceous,  particularly  upontbe 
tarsi  and  upon  the  anterior  pairs  of  femora.  Tergum  yellow  ou  the 
posterior  margin  and  sides  of  the  segments,  excepting  the  basal  ooe' 
venter,  excepting  the  base,  but  including  the  genital  covers,  testaceou-' 
Apex  of  the  last  ventral  segment  bilobate.  Posterior  margin  of  thela*^ 
tergal  segment  subentire.  Penis-sheath  elliptical,  narrowed,  and  sis 
uated  ejich  side  from  beyond  the  middle  to  the  tip,  the  apex  cnT^^ 
downward;  inferior  genital-cover  rounded  at  base,  acutely  taperiogattir 
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Lengtli,  exclusive  of  genital-cover,  19  millimeters;  expanse  of  wings, 
1  millimeters;  width  of  base  of  prouotam,  9  millimeters. 

Collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  City,  Col.,  by  C.  Thomas. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  C  riinosa,  Say,  and  must  be  referred 
>  the  same  subdivision  of  the  genus.  It  differs  most  from  that  species 
\  the  shape  of  the  head,  sides  of  pronotum,  and  form  of  genital  pieces. 
Te  vertheless,  I  do  not  doubt  that,  when  all  the  heteromorphs  of  (7.  rimosa 
ave  been  sufficiently  studied  in  the  regions  which  they  aftect,  local  forms 
rill  be  discovered  to  connect  all  the  extremes  into  one  complete  species- 
ycle.  Enough  is  already  known  of  the  influences  of  soil,  physical 
lUd  chemical  agencies,  excess  or  insufiiciency  of  nourishment,  and  of 
xtremes  or  sudden  emergencies  of  weather  to  show  us  that  certain  flexi- 
ble types  of  insect- life  are  changed  thereby,  but  which  may  continue  fixed 
u  a  particular  type  in  the  region  where  the  conditions  remain  stable. 
Transportation  from  one  locality  to  another  of  a  different  kind  also 
stamps  characters  suitable  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life  of  the  species. 

k  C  areolata. 

Cicada  areolata j  Uhler,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  18B1,  285. 

Collected  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah,  by  C.  Thomas,  but  previously  known 
from  San  Mateo,  Cal.  (A.  Agassiz);  from  Ogden,  Utah;  from  Virginia 
City,  Nev.  (J.  Behrens) ;  and  from  Washington  Territory. 

Fa>iily  MExMBRACTD^. 

Ceresa,  Fairm. 

1.  C.  diceros, 

Membracis  diceroa,  Say,  Long's  Expedition,  appendix,  299. 

.    Obtained  at  La  Bonte  by  C.  Thomas.    This  species  is  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  temperate  North  America. 

2.  0.  buhalus. 

Membracis  buhalue,  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  14. 

Common  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  present  specimens 
were  collected  in  Wyoming  Territory  by  C.  Thomas.  In  Maryland,  this 
species  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  late  summer  on  the  twigs  and  leaves 
of  the  willows  growing  in  damp  and  wet  situations.  It  varies  somewhat 
m  colors,  but  remarkably  in  the  form  of  the  pronotum.  The  lateral 
augles  of  the  pronotum  are  produced  and  curved  in  some;  in  others, 
short  and  blunt;  in  others,  straight  and  acute;  and,  in  still  others, 
slender,  acute,  and  with  a  hollowed  space  in  front  of  the  pronotum. 
Usually,  they  are  almost  uniform  pea-green  ;  but  varieties  occur  which 
are  more  or  less  mottled,  and  marked  with  rufous  or  fuscous. 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Carpenter  found  this  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle 
River,  Colorado,  in  August,  1873,  and  also  in  various  other  parts  of 
Colorado  from  June  to  September. 

Bnchenopa,  Amyot  &  Serv. 
E'  curvata, 

Memhracis  curvata^  Fab.,  Syst.  Rbyng.  13,  No.  34. 
Membracis  lalipeSj  Say,  Long'a  Exped.  ii,  3J2,  r>. 

One  specimen  from  Eagle  River,  Colorado,  August  29,  by  Lieut.  W. 
B.  Carpenter. 


T.  quercL 
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Telamona,  Fitch. 


Telamona  quercif  Fitch,  Fourth  Annual  R:?port  of  the  State  Cabinet  New  York. 
51,No.  e. 

A  single  specimeu  of  a  pale  variety,  destitate  of  tUe  a»aal  dor^ 
vitta,  was  collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  in  Colorado.  It  agrees  ii 
shape  with  specimens  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  but  differs  in  bein: 
pale  brown,  almost  uniform.  This  may  be  an  immature  specimen,  aad 
the  alcohol  in  which  it  was  placed  has  deprived  it  of  its  original  colore 

Archasia,  Still. 
A.  galeata. 

Memhraci9  gahata,  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  9,  No.  13. 
Sinilia  auriculata,  Fitch,  Fourth  Report,  49,  No.  7. 

Collected  in  Utah  by  C.  Thomas.  The  species  is  widely  distribute«l 
in  the  United  States,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  very  abundant  in  auy  of 
the  localities  yet  reported.  It  differs  much  in  the  altitude  and  degree 
of  curvature  of  the  pronotum,  as  well  as  in  its  breadth  and  sharpoesN 
Specimens  from  Utah  appear  to  be  as  large  and  high  as  any  from  tb*" 
most  favorable  regions  of  Illinois  and  Georgia. 

This  and  Smilia  camelua^  Fab.,  are  the  only  conspicuous  representa 
tives  of  the  great  group  of  Membracids  which  form  such  a  remarkab.V 
feature  of  the  homopterous  fauna  of  tropical  America.  In  these.  ^^ 
have  the  most  agreeable  green  color,  delicately  mottled  with  a  lighter 
toije,  or  with  rose,  slightly  flecked  with  black  on  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
notum. In  strong  contrast  with  these,  the  South  American  species  are 
black,  with  pale  bands  or  spots,  or  of  some  pale  color,  with  black  stripe.* 
or  spots.    In  a  very  few  of  them  only  do  we  meet  with  red  markings. 

« 

PUBLILIA,  Still. 

!•  P.  concava. 

Membracie  concava,  Say,  Long's  Expedition,  appendix  ii,  301. 

From  Utah,  collected  by  C.  Thomas.  It  inhabits  most  of  the  region^ 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States;  but  Irhis  is  the  first  time  that 
it  has  been  recorded  from  west  of  the  Missouri.    • 

There  is  a  system  of  reticulated  raised  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  pro^ 
notum,  which  give  the  appearance  of  neuration  as  belonging  to  tbe 
corium  of  certain  Lepyrouias.  This  is  quite  deceptive  to  the  unprac- 
ticed  eye,  and  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  hemelytra  havt» 
been  soldered  together.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  the  true 
hemelytra,  although  largely  covered  by  the  pronotum,  are  still  present 
and  perfectly  developed. 

2.  P.  modesta.    New  sp. 

General  form  of  P.  concava,  Say,  but  more  decidedly  vertical  in  froDf. 
and  with  the  dorsal  outline  scarcely  depressed  before  the  middle ;  apex 
of  the  pronotum  more  slender  and  acute.  Color  pale  yellow ;  the  head 
and  fore  part  of  pronotum  clouded  with  pale  brown  ;  a  spot  above  the 
humeri,  a  broad  oblique  band  behind  the  middle,  and  a*  broa<l  cloud  on 
the  apex  grayish-brown;  the  dorsal  edge  irregularly  spotted  with  dark 
brown,  and  the  oblique  band  surmounted  by  a  large  brown  spot.  Tb^ 
surface  closely  beset  with  series  of  coarse  sunken  punctures ;  the  loop 
tudiual  aud  reticulated  surface-lines  obsolete.    Humeral  margin  of  it^ 
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inus  leaved.  Under  side  pioeo-testaceous ;  the  front,  clypeas,  pectus, 
nd  ventor,  excepting  the  edges  of  the  segments,  black-piceons.  Legs 
all  yellow,  closely  pubescent,  clouded,  and  spotted  with  brown. 

Length,  4  to  4^  millimeters.    Breadth  of  pronotum,  2  millimeters. 

Colorado  (0.  Thomas) ;  also  discovered  in  Utah,  Dakota,  Arizona, 
Tew  Mexico,  and  California. 

In  two  specimens  examined,  the  commonly  raised  lines  on  the  surface 
f  the  pronotum  were  obliterated. 

ACUTALIS,  Fairm. 
.  A.  tartarea, 

Memhracis  tartareat  Say  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  vi,  242,  No.  1. 

Utah;  collected  by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas.  It  inhabits  also  the 
avStern  region  of  the  United  States  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida.  A 
ariety  of  this  species  lacks  the  opaque-black  color  of  the  hemelytra, 
iod  has  instead  a  clear  hyaline  throughout. 

The  other  representatives  of  this  genus  in  North  America  are  the  fol- 
owing,  which,  from  their  wide  distribution,  will  probably  be  discovered 
lereafter  in  several  of  the  Western  Territories : — 

I,  A.  seinierenia, 

« 

MemhraeU  temicrema.  Say,  Jonrn.  Acafl.  Phila.  vi,  242,  No.  2. 

Jeutalia  anticonigra,  Fairm.,  Ann.  8oo.  Eat.  France,  s<6r.  2,  iv,  1846, 498,  No.  7. 

Thus  far  discovered  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  New  York,  and  Mexico. 

3.  A,  dorsalis. 

Trtigopa  doraalis.  Fitch,  Fourth  Annnal  Report  Regents  N.  Y.  State  Cabinet,  52. 

Originally  described  from  New  York,  but  it  has  since  been  found  in 
Texas.  Differs  from  tartareaj  Say,  in  being  more  finely  punctate,  and 
in  having  more  slender  nervules,  and  larger  areoles  in  the  hemelytra. 

4.  A.  calva, 

* 

Membracis  oalva.  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  vi,  242,  No.  3. 
Smilia  flavipennis,  Germar,  Silb.  Revue  Ent.  iii,  240,  No.  16. 
Actttalis  flavipenniSf  Fairm.,  Ann.  Soo.  Ent.  Fr.,  s^r.  2,  iv,  497,  No.  5. 

Common  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  on  a  species  of  Eupaforium, 
which  bears  a  pink  flower.  Also  found  in  Texas,  Mexico,  Florida,  and 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  variable  in  the  arrangement  of  the  black  and  yellow,  particularly 
above.    Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  species  cited  above. 

Cyetosia,  Fitch. 
C.  feneatrata. 

Cyrtosia  fenestrata,  Fitch,  Fonrth  Annual  Report  State  Cabinet,  49,  No.  2. 

Colorado ;  collected  by  C.  Thomas.  Common  in  the  Atlantic  region, 
and  also  found  in  Dakota. 

Family  CERCOPID^. 

Aphrophora,  Germ. 
-A.  permutata*    New  sp. 

Pale  olive-brown  ;  form  of  A.  parallela,  Say.  Face  soiled  yellow  j 
front   prominent,  the  cross-ridges  coarse   and    distinct,  the  midiU^^ 

No.  5—8 
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faintly  embrowned  and  distinctly  indented.    Bostmm  dull  testaceoa^. 
piceoas  at  tip,  reaching  upon  the  second  ventral  segment    Craniaoi 
scooped  ont,  the  anterior  edge  sharp  and  curved  upward ;  the  sork^ 
coarsely  and  irregularly  punctate  in  the  depressed  spaces,  bat  loorf 
regularly  on  the  rounded  central  lobe,  this  lobe  deeper  brown,  fuscous 
behind,  and  with  a  medial  pale  line^  ocelli  red;  occipital  margin tiidj 
gnlarly  excavated  to  receive  the  produced  triangular  front  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pronotum,  the  margin  each  side  elevated,  and  the  base  oz 
median  line  elevated.    Pronotum  a  little  shorter  than  in  A,  paraUrUu 
Say,  the  lateral  margin  deeply  siuuated  and  not  slanting  so  narrowK; 
surface  a  little  clouded  with  brown,  distinctly  and  irregularly  panct&itr. 
the  punctures  more  dense  anteriorly  and  on  the  sides;  the  disk  coq< 
vexly  elevated,  deeply  sunken  before  the  anterior  margin,  and  t«ic> 
depressed  each  side,  the  middle  line  pale,  slender,  feebly  elevatt«l 
Scutellum  pale  ochreous,  finely  punctate,  depressed,  and  infuscated  iH 
the  middle,  and  with  the  tip  paler  and  very  acute.    Legs  pale  iesu- 
ceons,  the  femora  more  or  less  clouded  with  brown,  and  the  incisares  vi 
the  tarsi  piceous.    Heraelytra  pale  brown  to  beyond  the  middle,  tbf 
apical  portion  brownish-white,  with  dark  nervures ;  base,  an  entire 
oblique  band  before  the  middle,  and  a  similar  shorter  one  behind  tbr 
middle  dark  brown,  both  these  bands  margined  posteriorly  with  whitl<li« 
coalescing  spots,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  carried  back  apon  the 
middle  of  the  disk.    Wings  brownish-white.    Tergum  ochreous;  venttr 
and  pectus  pale  testaceous,  the  latter  sometimes  with  brown  spots  on 
the  middle  coxsb  and  disks  of  the  posterior  pleural  segments. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  8 J  to  12  millimeters.  Width  across  baseo: 
pronotum,  3  to  t3^  millimeters. 

Collected  in  Colorado  and  Utah  by  the  surveys ;  but  sent  to  me  ft 
several  occasions,  from  near  San  Francisco,  by  the  kindness  of  Jam^- 
Behrens. 

It  varies  so  much  in  depth  of  colors  and  pattern  of  marking  that  it  i> 
almost  impossible  to  characterize  the  varieties.  One  of  these  varietit-^ 
is  almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  European  A,  corticea^  Germar. 

2.  A,  quadrangularis, 

Cercopid  quadrangularhj  Say,  Journ.  Acad.  Pbila.  iv,  335. 

Colorado  and  Utah ;  collected  by  the  surveys. 
This  species  is  found  widely  spread  over  the  country  from  Maine  i' 
Florida  and  from  Texas  to  Dakota. 

PlIlLJENUS,   Still. 

1.  P.  ahjectm.    New  sp. 

Fuscous,  paler,  with  a  tinge  of  ochreous  on  the  head  and  frout  <  i 
pronotum,  densely  golden  pubescent  above,  hoary  pubescent  beucafl'' 
General  form  oiL,  coleoptrata,  Linn.,  but  with  a  slightly  more  acute 
head.  Cranium  very  finely  punctate,  densely  pubescent,  the  fronts: 
lobe  margined  with  black,  as  also  the  occipital  edge;  ocelli  blacky  pla^' 
on  short,  sunken,  black  lines ;  front  ochreous,  pubescent,  the  trausver^ 
ridges  black,  central  line  coarsely  punctate,  depressed ;  superior  cheeb* 
with  a  broad  whitish  vitta,  which  is  densely  hoary  pubescent;  inferu'^ 
cheeks  piceous,  paler  below ;  rostrum  pale  piceous,  darker  on  the  si^^^' 
reaching  to  the  posterior  coxse ;  antennse  piceous,  paler  at  base.  ^" 
terior  rim  of  head  a  little  thickened,  slightly  raised  above  the  sarf*^'^ 
of  the  cranium,  and  channeled  from  the  central  lobe  to  the  eyes,  ^n' 
notum  brown,  clouded  with  fuscous,  densely  pubescent,  irregularly  an' 
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Dequally  punctate,  the  posterior  luarpiin  triangalarly  emargiuato,  the 
titerior  margin  angularly  curved,  the  disk  convexly  elevated ;  in  Jront 
r  it  the  surface  is  broadly  depressed,  having  on  the  submargin  an  in- 
eatation  in  which  a  pair  of  black,  impressed  dots  are  placed,  and  on 
ich  side  two  round  indentations,  and  near  the  lateral  margin  a  still 
nailer,  less  distinct  one ;  lateral  angles  a  little  prominent,  the  edge 
eute.  Scutellum  reddish-brown,  depressed  in  the  center.  Pectus  yel- 
>w,  the  lateral  pieces  and  sternum  more  or  less  piceous.  Legs  ochreous, 
16  anterior  and  intermediate  pairs  brownish  or  piceous,  the  tips  of  the 
bial  spines  and  the  ends  of  the  tarsal  joints  black.  Hemelytra  pale 
Hldish-brown,  paler  at  tip,  an  angular  spot  near  the  base  in  the  costal 
reole,  and  a  large  spot  on  the  disk  running  to  the  inner  margin,  as  also 
lost  of  the  clavus,  piceous-blackish ;  between  the  spots  on  the  costal, 
reole  is  a  large  whitish  spot;  nervures  of  the  apex  a  little  ramose,  dark 
iceous ;  costal  margin  at  base  pale;  wings  pale  brownish,  the  nervures 
iceons.    Venter  rufo-piceous,  with  the  incisures  of  the  segments  paler. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  6  to  7  millimeters.  Width  of  base  of  pro- 
otum,  2  to  2J  millimeters. 

Collected  in  Colorado  by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  and  others. 

.  P.  lineatMS. 

Cicada  lineatay  Linn.,  Systema  Natune  [ed.  12],  709|  No.  31. 

Collected  on  the  hills  and  high  mountains  of  Colorado  by  Lieutenant 
Carpenter,  and  in  Colorado  by  Prof.  C.  Thomas  and  others.  This 
pecies  is  widely  distributed  in  Xorth  America.  My  friend,  the 
cimented  Robert  Kennicott,  collected  specimens  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
L  ukon  Siver,  Russian  America,  as  well  as  in  many  places  along  the  route 
^f  his  expedition  from  the  Red  River  of  Minnesota  to  the  region  of  the 
\iackenzie  River.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  it  extends  from 
he  Hudson  Bay  region  to  near  Chelsea,  Mass.  Near  Portland,  Me.,  I 
bund  it  to  be  very  common  on  plants  and  low  bushes  in  damp  situa- 
ions.  It,  also,  inhabits  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada.  A 
rariety  is  the  Aphrophora  hilineata.  Say  ( Journ.  Acad.  Phila.,  vi,  304). 
it  was  originally  described  from  Sweden,  and  has  been  often  reported 
Tom  the  various  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  including  Great 
Britain.  As  I  have  seen  specimens  also  from  Siberia,  Kamtschatka, 
md  Japan,  it  seems  certain  that  this  species  is  now  spread  around  the 
Jircuit  of  the  globe  in  the  north-temperate  and  sub-arctic  regions. 

Suitable  conditions  of  wind  and  current,  as  well  as  the  medium  of 
eommercial  transportation,  have  furnished  agencies  capable  of  distribu- 
ting this  insect  from  the  Asiatic  continent  to  the  North  American  ;  and 
the  abundance  of  specimens  occurring  in  the  localities  where  it  is  found 
shows  how  well  it  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  variety  of  physical  con- 
ditions with  which  it  has  had  to  contend. 

3.  P.  spumaria. 

Cicada  spumaria,  Linn.,  Fallen  Hemipt.  Suecic«e,  14,  No.  5. 

Originally  described  from  Northern  Europe.  But  it  is  now  known 
to  inhabit  also  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  I  have  examined 
one  or  other  of  its  numerous  varieties  from  CJtah,  Dakota,  Sitka,  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  from  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  Maine,  and  New  York.  Near  Brunswick,  Me.,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon, and  presents  a  great  number  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  England. 
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Lepyronia,  Amyot  &  Serv 

L,  angulifera.    New  sp. 

A  broad,  short,  gibbous  species,  rather  more  iuflated  than  the  dwari 
specimens  of  L,  coleoptrata^  Liun.  Pale  fuscous  or  grayisLbrowii, 
closely  coated  with  small,  prostrate,  golden  or  hoary,  pubeiscepcei  the 
upper  surface  minutely  aud  closely  punctate.  Head  a  little  more  than 
one-half  as  long  as  the  width  between  the  e^es;  tbe  cranium  depresid, 
indented  each  side  of  base  and  on  the  basal  prominence;  each  side  of 
submargin,  center  of  tylus,  and  a  short  transverse  line  near  the  anter^ 
angle  of  each  eye  impressed;  tylus  with  a  short  carina  near  the  base; 
anterior  edge  of  head  a  little  recurved,  triangularly  ronnded.  Fact 
and  under  side  of  body  piceofuscous ;  the  front  broad,  a  little  flatteDel 
on  the  middle  line;  antennse  piceous,  and,  excepting  the  basal joiou 
as  fine  as  a  hair.  Pronotum  short,  the  anterior  margin  straight,  tlie 
lateroposterior  margins  feebly  sinaated,  the  lateral  margins  short. 
direct,  a  little  oblique;  surface  deeply  impressed  on  the  middle  line  as 
far  as  the  C4*nter  of  the  disk,  the  disk  a  little  convex,  each  side  of  t 
anteriorly  with  about  three  round  indentations,  the  anterior  submarp: 
w^ith  an  impressed  i>oint  each  side  behind  tbe  eyes.  Scutellam  ob.^ 
letely  grooved  on  the  middle,  the  apex  whitish;  just  behind  it  is  a 
blackish  spot.  Legs  dark  piceous,  more  or  less  rufescent,  scabroiiN 
sericeous  pubescent ;  the  femora  with  a  medial  and  apical  yellow  bao*l. 
the  under  side  longitudinally  grooved ;  spines  of  tibise  and  tarsi  ye)lov< 
tipped  with  black.  Hemelytra  paler  posteriorly,  more  or  less  cloodtKl 
with  fuscous,  minutely  punctured  and  shagreened,  with  an  obliqi^^* 
fuscous,  macular  band  at  the  base  of  the  membrane ;  nervures  dark 
fuscous,  or  black,  with  the  apical  ends  of  a  few  of  them  forked;  costa 
margin  broadly  arched,  and  with  a  pale  spot  before  and  another  be)iiD<l 
the  middle,  sometimes  also  with  a  few  pale  dots  aggregated  near  tbe 
nuddle  aud  inner  margin.  Abdomen  dark  fusco-piceous,  margio*^ 
with  pale  ochreous,  the  genital  pieces  usually  ochreous,  with  tbeovi 
positor  and  outer  margins  piceous. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  5  to  6  millimeters.  Width  of  ba.«e  ot 
pronotum,  1^  to  1^  millimeters. 

Collected  for  me  in  Northwestern  Florida  in  July  by  Miss  Modest'' 
Hunter.  Found  by  myself  in  a  low  marshy  spot  adjacent  to  spn"^ 
water,  a  few  miles  south  of  Baltimore,  August  14 ;  also  in  Ocean  County. 
New  Jersey,  in  tipliagnum  swamps,  in  August.  I  have  also  esaniio^^ 
specimens  from  Cuba,  Texas,  aud  Northern  Mexico. 

As  the  Mexican  hemipterous  fiiuua  extends  into  New  Mexico  a"*! 
Arizona,  we  may  safely  premise  that  this  species  will  hereafter  ^^ 
collected  in  these  Territories. 

Clastopteea,  Germ. 
C  delicata.    New  sp. 

Form  of  C  proteus^  Fitch,  but  with  a  more  prominent  front  ^•j*'' 
greenish-yellow.  Head  broad,  apparently  impunctate :  cranium  sbor^' 
transversely  depressed,  as  is  also  the  tylus ;  anterior  edge  of  the  ven  ^ 
carinately  elevated,  bordered  from  eye  to  eye  with  a  black  1^"^',?!' 
margined  behind  with  black;  front  smooth,  polished,  bright yelW' 
rounded,  the  transverse  rugae  substituted  by  slender  black  bands;  1<^*,^^ 
down  grooved,  and  with  a  broad  black  spot,  adjoining  which  eacbj^i^ 
on  the  cheeks  is  a  smaller  spot;  under  side  bright  yellow;  r^stni^, 
black,  reaching  almost  to  the  posterior  coxae;  antennie  black  at  W"^ 
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PronotuDi  banded  on  the  anterior  edge  by  a  slender  black  line,  and  with 
ive  straighter  and  more  slender  lines,  which  stop  jast  shertof  thelateral 
nargins,  these  lines  feebly  impressed,  and  obsoletely,  minutely  scabrous ; 
;urface  not  wrinkled,  almost  smooth,  moderately  convex,  deeply  emar- 
;inated  behind,  the  lateral  margin  narrowly  produced  as  far  as  the 
mter  line  of  the  eyes;  the  humeral  margin  recurved,  and  with  a  small 
ilack  dot  before  it.  Scutellum  pubescent,  yellow,  transversely  wrinkled, 
vith  a  slender  black  line  at  base,  and  an  interrupted  one  behind  the 
niddle.  Hemehtra  with  short,  remote,  golden  pubescence,  coarsely 
)unctate  at  base,  more  obsoletely  so  posteriorly;  the  inner  and  poste- 
ior  margins,  the  suture  between  the  corium  and  clavus,  an  oblique 
^bort  streak  on  the  disk,  and  a  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  costa  fuscous ; 
)osterior  margin  of  the  corium  with  a  sinuous  brown  band,  the  mem- 
jrane  and  posterior  one- third  of  the  corium,  and  a  spot  at  base  of  costa 
pale  brown;  the  bulla  very  prominent,  black;  under  side  yellow;  the 
mesostethium,  disks  of  the  pleural  pieces,  and  middle  line  of  genital 
segment  pitch-black.  Legs  yellow,  the  tibiae  having  a  band  below  the 
vnee,  another  on  the  middle,  and  a  third  at  tip^  and  the  spines  of  tibiae 
md  tarsi,  including  the  nails,  dark  piceous. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  4J  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum,  2 
iDillimeters. 

Colorado  and  Utah ;  collected  by  C.  Thomas  and  B.  H.  Smith. 

Family  FULGORID.^. 

ScoLOPS,  tJerm. 
L  S,  sulcipes, 

Ful0ora  Buldpes,  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Pbila.  iv,  335. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  east  as  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  specimens  collected  by  these  expeditions 
occurred  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Dakota,  and  Arizona,  Specimens  have 
been  examined  by  me  which  were  obtained  in  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Minnesota.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  they  occur  in  sedgy  and 
grassy  low  spots  in  the  corners  of  meadows,  particularly  in  places  near 
woods,  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

This  species  may  be  known  from  its  allies  by  the  long  and  very  slen- 
der cephalic  prominence,  acute  at  tip,  by  the  first  ulnar  nervure  giving 
off  three  forking  branches,  and  by  the  second  ulnar  giving  off  two  fork- 
ing branches,  and  with  numerous  cross-nervures  producing  several 
series  of  small  areoles  adjoining  the  tip. 

Length  from  tip  of  head  to  end  of  hemelytra,  8^  to  10  millimeters. 
Length  of  cephalic  horn,  2  to  2J  millimeters. 

2.  S.  hesperius.    New  sp. 

Straw-yellow  or  pale  brownish,  narrower  than  8.  suloipes.  Cephalic 
protuberance  shorter,  broader,  not  compressed  at  tip;  rostrum  reaching 
a[>on  the  second  ventral  segment,  the  last  joint  black  at  tip ;  sutures  of 
the  face  more  or  less  infnscated ;  postocular  process  white,  with  a  black 
^ot  interiorly.  Pronotum  irrorated  with  pale  brown  and  white,  the 
sides  and  lateral  pieces  irregularly,  obsoletely  tuberculate;  tegular 
pieces  minutely,  confluently  punctate.  Mesonotum  slightly  gnttate 
vith  pale  brown,  the  apex  tumid  and  emarginate  just  each  side  of  the 
extreme  tip ;  metapleura  and  sternum  whitish.  Carinate  lines  of  the 
coxfie  and  legs  whitish ;  the  spaces  between  usually  brownish.    He*^ 
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lytra  less  gibbously  couvex  than  la  8.  sulcipes,  the  nervures  stoater. 
pale,  and  iutevruptedly  spotted  with  brown,  the  first  ulnar  nervnn' 
forked  beyond  the  middle,  the  second  ulnar  forked  before  the  middk : 
the  apex  with  but  two  or  three  series  of  cross-uervules ;  the  c<istal  area 
sometimes  with  two  or  three  eross-nervules  at  tip;  the  costal  margin 
very  moderately  arcuated.  Wings  milky-white,  the  nervures  brown, 
Tergura  reddish-brown,  darker  in  the  center;  the  margins  of  the  seg- 
ments and  the  connexivum  pale-fellow. 

Length  from  tip  of  bead  to  end  of  hemelytra,  8  millimeters.  Width 
of  i)ronotnm,  2^  millimeters.    Length  of  cephalic  horn,  1^  millimeten^. 

Southern  Colorado,  G.  Thomas ;  and  Denver  City,  from  B.  H.  Smith. 

In  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
the  large  black  spot  of  the  sides  anteriorly  of  the  pronotum,  so  conspic- 
uous in  8,  sulcipes^  Say. 

3.  8.  gro88U8,    Isew  sp. 

Shorter  and  more  robust  than  8.  sulcipes  ;  the  cephalic  horn  a3  long, 
but  much  stouter,  than  in  that  species ;  very  wide  on  the  upper  face, 
and  the  apex  blunt  and  vertically  carinate.  Sides  of  protuberance. 
cheeks,  and  anterior  pleural  pieces  infnscated,  guttate  with  whitish,  the 
lateral  keels  distinctly  sinuate  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  eyes;  ros- 
trum tipped  with  black,  reaching  almost  to  the  genital  segment.  Pro- 
notum curved  toward  the  front  more  narrowly  than  in  8.  sulcipeg;  the 
geminate  indentations  present,  but  not  black;  the  sides  a  little  grana- 
lose.  Mesonotum  short  and  bread,  the  ai)ex  feebly  tumid;  femora 
more  or  less  dotted  with  brown ;  hemelytra  short  and  wide,  stronglv 
arcuated,  more  oblique  at  tip  than  in  8.  suloipesj  clouded  with  brown, 
and  with  a  few  pale  transverse  patches  across  the  corium ;  the  nervures 
thick,  remotely  and  irregularly  spotted  with  fuscous ;  the  first  ami 
second  ulnar  nervures  forked  on  the  same  line  just  before  the  middle  of 
the  corium ;  the  apical  cross-nervules  very  few,  and  the  costal  area  with 
four  or  five  cross-nervules  near  the  tip.  Wings  smoky-brown,  with  the 
nervures  darker ;  tergum  more  or  less  orange,  shaded  with  fusoous. 

Length  from  tip  of  head  to  end  of  hemelytra,  8  to  ^  millinaeters: 
Width  of  pronotum,  2  millimeters;  length  of  cephalic  horn,  2^  milli- 
meters. 

Collected  in  Texas  by  G.  W,  Belfrage. 

4.  8.  anffustatns.    New  sp. 

More  slender  than  either  of  the  species  described;  the  hemelytra 
almost  flat  above,  hardly  gibbous  on  the  sides;  head  more  or  less  orange- 
yellow,  with  the  face,  sides  of  protuberance,  and  ridges  of  the  front 
brownish ;  cephalic  horn  very  short  and  narrow,  but  blunt  at  tip ;  cra- 
nium with  two  black,  impressed  dots  between  the  eyes;  rostrum  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  fourth  ventral  segment,  yellow,  black  at  tip,  the 
lobes  behind  the  eyes  with  a  small  black  dot.  Pronotum  with  an  arcu- 
ated series  of  indented  black  points,  the  lateral  margins  obliquely 
curved  toward  the  head ;  pale,  grooved,  and  brown  behind  the  eyes, 
and  with  the  carinate  edge  whitish.  Mesonotum  varied  with  brown, 
and  with  a  series  of  black,  indented  points  across  it,  the  tegular  pieces 
a  little  confiuently  punctate;  pleura  washed  with  pale  brown  and  flecked 
with  dnik  brown ;  legs  flecked  with  fuscous,  the  tibise  with  two  or  more 
dark,  bniid-like  shades ;  hemelytra  infuscated,  moderately  flat,  the  costal 
margin  \  ery  feebly  arcuated,  a  broad  longitudinal  vitta  extending  to  the 
tip,  a  St  reak  on  the  suture  of  the  clavus,  several  coalescing  spots  running 
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back  from  the  apex  interiorly,  and  the  interrupted  flecks  on  the  nervures 
dark  brown;  the  costal  area  whitish  throughout,  nervures  stout,  th^  first 
ulnar  nervure  forked  considerably  behind  the  middle,  and  the  second 
ulnar  forked  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  middle.  Wings  smoky,  the 
nervures  darker.  Disk  of  tergum  black,  with  the  sides  orange-yellow. 
Venter  faintly  brownish,  flecked  with  yellowish. 

Length  irom  tip  of  head  to  end  of  hemelytra,  7  to  8  millimeters. 
width  of  pronotum,  2^  to  2^  millimeters.  Length  of  cephalic  horn,  1^ 
millimeters. 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 

Subfamily  DELPHACINA. 
LiBUENIA,  St&l. 

Z.  vittaiifrons.    New  sp. 

Elongate-oval,  pale  green,  bald,  and  polished.     Apex  of  the  head 
tumidly  conical;  cranium  minutely,  obsoletely  punctate  on  the  sides; 
the  cranial  shield  triangular  in  front,  so  caused  by  the  converging  of  the 
lateral  carinse ;  central  carina  high  and  thick,  the  lateral  ones  very  high 
and  divaricating  anteriorly ;  the  front  oblique,  depressed,  banded  twice 
with  orange  or  rufous;  the  pair  of  central  carinse  high,  curving  apart, 
abbreviated  before  the  epistoma ;  the  epistoma  piceous  or  rufo-piceous  at 
base  ;  rostrum  yellowish,  piceous  at  tip,  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  inter- 
mediate coxae.    Eyes  large,  horizontal,  subreniform,  pale  brown ;  anten- 
uie  greenish  ;  the  scax>us  and  basal  .joint  snbequal,  the  former  with  a 
broad  black  line,  the  latter  with  two  black  lines  and  an  anterior  ring ; 
second  joint  longer  than  the  two  former,  with  two  black  lines.    Prono- 
tum short,  truncate  in  front,  sinuate  on  the  posterior  margin,  the  cen- 
tral line  and  an  oblique  one  each  side  carinated,  the  lateral  edge  sinu- 
ated  to  receive  the  tegulse;  tegulse  very  minutely  punctured.    Meso- 
8ternam  longer  than  the  pronotum,  with  five  carinated  lines,  the  lateral 
ones  a  little  curved,  and  the  apex  slightly  elevated.    Legs  green ;  the 
femora  and  tibse,  excepting  the  posterior  pair,  lineated  with  black,  and 
with  the  tips  of  the  spines,  the  nails,  a  broad  band  near  the  tip  of  the 
anterior  tibiae,  and  a  large  spot  on  each  anterior  coxa,  black;  hemelytra 
long  and  narrow,  obliquely  rounded  at  tip,  yellowish-green,  the  nervnres 
straight  and  wide  apart,  with  only  two  or  three  cross-nervules  neaf  the 
tip  ;  the  radial  nervnre  forked  at  the  middle,  the  first  and  second  ulnars 
forked  near  the  tip.    Wings  white ;  tergum  sometimes  infuscated  on 
the  disks  of  the  segments.    Anus  of  the  female  armed  with  a  long,  acute 
stylet;  both  sexes  with  a  few  long  bristles  at  the  apex  of  the  venter: 
hemelytra  of  the  male  with  five  longitudinal  cells  at  the  apex ;  the  infe- 
rior genital  segment  divided  into  two  curved,  very  acute,  piceous  hooks, 
and  the  anus  with  a  still  longer  stylet  than  in  the  other  sex. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  6  to  8J  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum, 
l.|  to  2  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Dakota,  collected  by  Mr.  Rothauer;  Illinois,  Robert  Ken- 
nicott.  It  also  occurs  abundantly  upon  the  salt-marshes  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Maryland  and  ^ew  Jersey,  living  among  the  long,  stiff  grass. 
When  fresh  and  not  weather-beaten,  it  is  of  a  vivid  light  green,  but 
when  old  and  weathered  it  becomes  soiled  yellow  in  color.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  this  species  belongs  to  places  in  the  West  which 
were  originally  the  beds  of  salt-lakes.  The  salt-mnrshes  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  have  thus  far  failed  to  yield  any  specimens  of  it. 
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%,  Gixius,  Latn 

1.  C.sUgmatus. 

Flaia  stigmata.  Say,  Jonrn.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  335,  No.  3. 
CixtiM  stigmatva,  Fitoh,  Catal.  of  State  Cabinet  N.  Y.  45,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Missouri,  Texas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Canada,  and 
the  Atlantic  region  generally. 

2.  C  Franciscanua, 

Cixius  FraneUcanus,  StuI,  Eugenies  Keao,  Entom.  Bldrag,  273,  No.  151. 

Inhabits  California,  near  San  Francisco. 

Obgerius,  Stal. 

0.  rhyparw. 

Orgeritts  rhyparuSf  Stal,  EiigcDies  Resa.  274,  No.  154. 

Inhabits  California,  near  San  Francisco. 

Delphax,  Fab. 
D.  tricarinata, 

Delphax  tricarinata f  Say,  Joarn.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  337. 

Inhabits  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Illinois. 

This  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  genus  LiburniOj  but  I  have  not  at 
present  any  specimens  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  determine  its  i>recise 
characters. 

Bbuohomorpha,  Newm. 

1.  B,  oculata, 

Bruchomorpha  oculafaj  Newman,  Eutotn.  Mag.  v,  399. 

Inabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  the 
Atlantic  region. 

2.  B.  dorsata, 

Bruohomarpha  doraata^  Fitch,  Third  Report,  396,  No.  114. 

Inhabits  Indian  Territory  and  Texas. 

Naso,  Fitch. 
N.  Roberf^oniu 

Xa80  Rohertsoniif  Fitch,  Third  Report,  393,  No.  115. 

Inhabits  Indian  Territory,  Illinois,  and  Maryland. 

Phyllosoblis,  Germ. 
P.  atra, 

Phylloscelia  atra^  Germar,  Zeite.  f.  d.  Eatom.  i,  192,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Marylandt 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Issus,  Fab. 
1.  J.  auroreus.    New  sp. 

Form  similar  to  2.  aeiculatm;  bright  yellow,  saturated  with  clear  brown. 
Cranium  pale  brownish,  transverse,  quadrangular,  with  the  margins 
prominently  elevated,  the  front  edge  indented  in  the  center,  and  the 
lateral  edge  obliquely  indented  posteriorly,  the  posterior  margin  con- 
cave ;  front  a  little  longer  than  wide,  slightly  convex,  a  little  wider  infe- 
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riorly,  and  with  the  sides  carving  inward  to  concar  wi^  the  margin  of 
the  epistoma,  the  lateral  margins  dotted  with  fascoas;  on  the  disk  are 
a  few  fuscous  flecks ;  the  central  carina  feeble,  almost  obsolete  beneath  ^ 
sides  of  the  face  smooth,  yellow;  epistoma  shorter  than  the  front,  prom- 
inently convex  and  ridged,  the  middle  line  thick,  pale  yellow,  each  side 
of  it  obliquely  striated  with  brown  ;  antennae  fuscous ;  rostrum  reaching 
to  the  posterior  coxse,  bchrepus,  piceous  at  tip ;  prouotum  longer  than 
the  cranium,  ochreous,  dotted  with  brown,  on  the  middle  with  two  in- 
dented points,  the  anterior  margin  broadly  arcuated  to  fit  the  cranium, 
the  posterior  margin  truncated ;  mesouotum  pale  yellow,  with  a  blunt 
thick  carina  on  the  middle,  the  surface  depressed  each  side,  and  the 
apex  a  little  tumid ;  pleural  pieces  pale  yellow,  the  anterior  ones  mar- 
gined and  spotted  above  with  iuscous  or  pale  brown ;  legs  piceous  at 
base  of  femora,  and  some  patches,  particularly  on  the  forward  surface, 
and  the  outer  face  of  tibiae  pale  testaceous ;  tips  of  the  spines  and  the 
nails  piceousblack ;  hemelytra  short  and  broad,  clear  wine-brown,  pale 
orange  on  tlie  costal  areole,  the  nervules  of  this  part  obsolete,  apex 
bluntly  rounded,  base  narrower  than  the  width  beyond  the  middle,  the 
surface  coarsely  and  irregularly  scabrous,  longitudinal  nervures  parallel, 
distinct,  a  few  areoles  present  near  the  apex,  and  these  irregular,  retic- 
ulated, and  indistinct;  abdomen  greenish-yellow,  more  or  less  saturated 
with  rosy -orange;  the  genital  segments  fuscous,  with  the  hooks  rufo- 
piceous. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  5  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotnm,  IJ  mil- 
limeters. 

Inhabits  Texas ;  collected  by  G.  W.  Belfrage. 

2.  I.  aciculatns.    New.  sp. 

Short,  robust,  grayish  testaceous,  minutely  punctate  with  fuscous; 
upper  side  of  head  about  as  long  as  the  prouotum,  transverse,  quadrang- 
ular, ochreous,  concave,  each  side  with  an  arcuated  fuscous  line,  and 
some  fuscous  points  and  specks,  the  anterior  margin  a  little  elevated, 
scooped  out  in  the  center,  the  posterior  margin  prominently  carinate, 
broadly  sinuate;  front  a  little  longer  than  broad,  pale  ochreous,  irregu- 
larly punctate,  a  transverse  band  above,  a  geminate  spot  below,  and 
DUDierous  dots,  niore  or  less  aggregated  near' the  outer  margins,  fuscous, 
the  lateral  margins  carinate,  arcuated ;  central  carina  percurrent  to  the 
base  of  rostrum,  pale,  the  carinse  each  side  not  much  elevated,  the 
inferior  margin  triangular;  epistoma  shorter  than  the  front,  moderately 
convex,  obliquely  striated  with  fuscous,  and  infuscated  inferiorly ; 
antennae  infuscated ;  rostrum  reaching  behind  the  posterior  cox^e ;  pro- 
Qotum  ochreous,  regularly  and  remotely  dotted  with  fuscous,  the  ante- 
rior margin  broadly  arcuated,  and  the  posterior  margin  straight ;  pro- 
pleura  fuscous,  but  with  the  base  and  margins  ochreous,  remotely  dotted 
with  fuscous,  and  with  some  fuscous  traces  on  the  middle,  the  middle 
line  sulcated;  meso- and  meta-pleura  ochreous  and  white;  legs  pale 
ochreous,  three  bands  on  the  femora,  the  exterior  surface  of  the  tibiae 
somewhat,  the  spines  and  tarsal  joints  infuscated ;  the  femoral  grooves 
and  tibial  carinie  well  defined;  hemelytra  short,  broad,  dotted  with 
fuscous,  narrower  at  base,  the  apex  obliquely  rounded;  nervures  stout, 
^ide  apart,  pale,  margined  with  fuscous ;  the  areoles  from  behind  the 
piddle  to  the  tip  large,  trapezoidal,  or  irregularly  quadrangular,  form- 
ipg  about  five  series;  the  inner  and  outer  submargins  and  the  disk  a 
little  washed  with  fuscous  and  pale  testaceous;  the  genital  pieces  fuscous 
beneath. 
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Lengtli  to  ti[^f  heinelytra,  5  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotam^,  2  milli- 
meters. 

Inhabits  Orange  Springs,  Florida,  collected  in  Jane  by  Miss  Modeste 
Hnnter;  also  Texas,  G.  W.  Belfrage. 

This  species  closely  resembles  I«giMim}naculatu9j  Fab.;  bat  the  shape 
of  the  front  and  its  carinate  lines  will  at  once  mark  its  distinctness. 

Tylana,  Stal. 
1.  T,  ustulata.    New  sp. 

Resembles  T.  campersa^  Walker,  but  having  the  nervures  macb  coarser 
and  densely  reticulated  near  the  apex;  short  and  robust;  color  pale  or 
bright  ochreous  yellow,  clouded  with  fuscous.  Head  ochreoas,  smooth, 
obsoletely  rugulose,  thecranium  deeply  scooped  out,  much  wider  than  long, 
bounded  each  by  high  ridges,  which  are  much  elevated  before  and  behind 
the  eyes,  and  marked  with  large  black  spots ;  the  middle  indented,  yel 
low,  each  side  of  it  are  two  broad,  irregularly  arcuated,  black  spots,  the 
lateral  edge  interruptedly  piceous ;  posterior  margin  concave,  yellow ; 
anterior  margin  concave,  piceous,  indented  in  the  middle,  slenderly  car- 
inate ;  front  minutely  punctate,  the  middle  longitudinally  elevated,  and 
with  the  central  line  slenderly  carinated,  each  side  of  it  longitadinallj. 
broadly  grooved  and  carinated,  the  carinaB  abbreviated,  slightly  carving 
inward  at  the  ends;  the  surface  irregularly  mottled  with  piceous,  the 
upper  angles  entirely  piceous,  and  below  the  line  of  the  eyes  is  a  broad 
piceous  band,  which  continues  along  the  sides  and  across  the  propleora 
upon  the  tegulse ;  eyes  pale  brownish,  the  piece  behind  them  yellow, 
with  two  piceous  spots ;  epistoma  (Hceous  beneath,  the  central  carina 
proniinent,  blunt,  each  side  of  it  somewhat  ribbed  with  piceous ;  rostrom 
piceous,  pubescent,  reaching  beyond  the  middle  ooxse.  Pronotum  about 
one-third  as  long  as  its  width,  dark  ochreous,  dotted  with  piceous  and 
yellow,  the  middle  scooped  out,  minutely  scabrous,  infuscated,  with  a 
fuscous  band  posteriorly,  on  which  are  two  indented  points,  and  the 
anterior  submargin  fuscous ;  mesonotum  about  half  as  long  as  it^  width, 
pale,  rufo-piceous,  more  or  less  yellow  each  side  of  the  central  shield, 
and  with  the  middle  line  slender  and  yellow,  the  shield  minutely  scab- 
rous, impressed  around  the  submargins  and  behind,  the  margins  can 
nated ;  lateral  angles  infuscated,  a  little  interiorly  is  a  short,  blunt  carina, 
and  the  surface  next  to  the  shield  depressed.  Anterior  plearal  pieces 
broadly  black  above,  and  a  little  so  beneath;  the  sternum  yellow.  Legs 
)>iceous,  more  or  less  yellow  at  base;  femora  banded  thrice  with  ochreous. 
the  tibiae  with  two  ochreous  spots  on  the  outer  edge;  tarsi  and  the  spines 
and  nails  piceous.  Hemelytra  ochreous,  clouded  with  fuscous,  and  with 
minute  fuscous  points ;  the  nervures  very  thick  and  prominent,  blackish 
piceous,  interrupted  with  ochreous  at  base  and  on  the  disk,  and  with 
an  ochreous  dot  at  the  tip  of  each  cross-vein  on  the  costa  and  tip ;  ner- 
vures from  the  middle  to  apex  forming  a  close  net- work  of  mostly  |)entag- 
onal  areoles.  Tergum  marked  transversely  with  piceous ;  venter  dotted 
and  spotted  with  piceous  and  black,  remotely  pubescent. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  7  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum,  2| 
millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado  and  Arizona. 

The  hemelytra  are  wider  at  tip  than  at  base ;  the  costal  area  is  wide ; 
the  cross-nervules  of  the  base  slender,  less  conspicuous  than  the  others, 
and  generally  testaceous;  and  the  costal  margin  is  angularly  produced 
before  the  middle,  as  usual  in  this  group. 
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2.    T,  ustulipunctata.    New  sp. 

Form  similar  to  tbat  of  T.  ellipiicaj  Germar,  but  a  little  more  slender; 
color  clear  brunneous,  with  the  longitudinal  veins  wide  apart,  straight, 
curving  down  at  tips,  with  only  a  few  cross-veins,  and  those  chiefly 
near  the  tip.  Head  ochreous,  subquadrate,  a  little  transverse,  tinged 
with  fuscous,  the  lateral  and  posterior  edges  prominently  carinate,  pale 
yellowish,  rouudedly  emarginated  on  tbe  posterior  margin,  and  angu- 
larly produced  on  the  anterior  margin ;  front  subquadrate,  much  longer 
thau  broad,  a  little  arcuatedly  dilated,  the  lower  angles  bent  inward; 
superior  angles  subrectangular ;  disk  with  an  oval  ochreous  spot,  the 
surrounding  surface  fuscous,  dotted  with  pale  yellow ;  middle  carina 
bigh  superiorly,  the  lateral  carinate  edges  prominent,  pale ;  cheeks  pale 
ochreous;  epistoma  shorter  than  the  front,  acutely  triangular,  ochreous, 
infuscated  on  the  disk,  excepting  the  middle  line;  rostrum  reaching  to 
the  posterior  coxse,  the  tip  piceous.  Pronotum  short,  pale  ochreous, 
a  little  infuscated,  the  center  with  two  impressed  points,  and  the  sides 
with  a  few  pale  granules,  the  anterior  margin  acutely  triangular,  the 
]>osterior  margin  truncated ;  mesonotum  longer,  embrowned  on  the  disk, 
striped  with  yellow  on  the  sides;  pleural  pieces  ochreous,  brownish  on 
the  disks,  the  anterior  piece  with  a  large  round  black  spot  behind  the 
eyes ;  metasternum  greenish-white.  Legs  dull  ochreous,  tbe  spines  and 
tarsi  more  or  less  piceous,  anterior  and  middle  coxae  bright  crimson. 
Hemelytra  a  little  flattened,  long,  and  much  narrowed  posteriorly,  the 
apex  obliquely  truncated :  surface  with  short,  golden  pubescence ;  three 
round  black  spots  behind  the  base  arranged  in  a  triangle,  and  near  the 
tip  three  others  similarly  arranged  j  costal  areole  with  several  piceous 
irregular  spots,  the  transverse  veins  indistinct,  pale,  but  extending 
along  its  whole  length  ;  wings  a  little  embrowned,  the  nervures  darker. 
Venter  and  tergum  pale  ochreous,  banded  with  brown,  the  margins  of 
the  segments  yellowish- white,  the  sides  of  genital  segments  striped  with 
fuscous. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  8  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum,  3  milli- 
meters. 

Inhabits  Cuba  (Professor  Poey  and  Charles  Wright)  and  Mexico. 

It  resembles  T.  elliptica^  Germar,  but  has  a  longer  front,  and  lacks  the 
carioiP,  which  bound  a  central  disk  in  that  species. 

DiCTYONissus,    New  gen. 

Aspect  of  Mycterodus;  the  upper  surface  hispid.  Vertex  subquad- 
rate, deeply  scooped  out,  a  little  wider  than  long,  prominent,  the  ante- 
rior angles  rectangular,  and  with  the  bounding  carinate  lines  high,  the 
anterior  margin  arched  in  the  center  ;  front  longer  than  wide,  the  sides 
convexly  curved,  the  middle  line  carinated  from  the  tip  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  downward.  Pronotum  acutely  triangularly  nar- 
rowed anteriorly,  and  carried  forward  almost  to  the  front  line  of  the 
eyes,  and  deeply  emarginated  behind  ;  mesonotnm  as  long  as  the  head 
and  pronotum  united,  with  the  apex  of  the  scutellum  broad  and  bluntly 
rounded.  Tibiee  grooved  on  the  outer  face,  the  posterior  pair  having 
three  small  teeth,  exclusive  of  the  apical  one.  Hemelytra  long  and  nar- 
row, vitreous,  hispid,  regularly  parabolic  on  the  costal  margin,  from  the 
base  to  the  inner  apical  angle,  the  inner  margin  straight ;  the  whole 
surface  filled  with  net- work  of  large  rounded  areoles  composed  of  very 
coarse  nervures,  arranged  somewhat  longitudinally,  but  obliterating 
the  usual  series  of  longitudinal  nervures;  the  costal  area  obliterated, 
excepting  only  at  the  base. 
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2>.  griphue.    New  sp. 

Pale  green,  moderately  long  and  narrow,  hispid  above,  pobescer: 
beneath.  Head  with  a  few  coarse  wrinkles  on  the  fore  part  ol  the  vertex, 
the  anterior  edge  acate,  interruptedly  margined  with  fuscous;  fro?!t 
longer  than  the  epistoma,  the  lateral  margins  cnrving  to  conform  to  i:< 
outline,  sabmargin  each  side  with  a  longitadinal  carved  series  of  niinnre 
black  points;  epistoma  transversely  convex,  narrow,  the  rostrum  tomIi 
ing  to  the  posterior  coxae.  Seta  of  antennae  black.  Pronotum  short, 
angularly  lunate ;  anterior  margin  subtruncate,  lateral  margins  greariv 
recurved,  the  sides  deeply  excavated  to  admit  the  eyes,  middle  line  di^ 
tinctly  elevated  ;  mesonotum  very  minutely  scabrous,  teebly  carinate 
along  the  middle,  the  lateral  carinse  almost  straight  Spines  of  the  tibi.e 
and  tarsi  tipped  with  piceous.  Hemelytra  long  and  narrow,  stroD^rly 
deflected,  the  nervures  very  thick  and  forming  about  six  series  of  roonde*! 
areoles,  the  clavus  with  two  series  of  areoles,  but  with  a  single  series  ot 
three  areoles  at  base.    Abdomen  fringed  with  short,  stiff  pubescence. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  4J  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum,  II 
millimeters. 

Inhabits  Texas ;  coll'^cted  near  Waco  by  6.  W.  Belfrage. 

This  interesting  little  species  presents  a  new  facies  in  the  group  as  rep- 
resented in  North  America.  The  obliteration  of  the  longitudinal  nerv- 
ures of  the  hemelytra  and  the  rounded  form  of  the  areoles  signalize  it  at 
once. 

Nejethus,  Stfil. 
N,  viiripennis. 

Bjfsteroptertim  vitripenne,  Stal.  Of  vera.  Kod^.  Vet.  Akad.  Forhandl.    1S.S4,  247 : 
and  Kugeoies  Resa^  279,  No.  171. 

Inhabits  California  near  San  Francisco,  and  Arizona. 

Aphelonema.    New  gen.  * 

Elongated,  the  sides  almost  parallel :  head  large,  including  the  eyes 
a  little  wider  than  the  base  of  the  closed  hemelytra;  vertex  very  short, 
sublunate,  with  the  anterior  margin  strongly  carinate ;  front  rouudeil, 
prominent,  the  central  plate  almost  circular,  flattened,  and  very  much 
raised  above  the  surrounding  area ;  exterior  margin  strongly  carinate. 
curved  conformably  with  the  margin  of  the  central  plate,  the  upper 
margin  subtruncate,  carinate,  the  middle  line  carinate,  and  continn^  to 
the  tip  of  epistoma  ;  epistoma  prominently  ridged,  the  inferior  cheeks 
wide,  impressed  on  the  inner  angle,  the  superior  cheeks  wide,  scoope^l 
out.  Pronotum  longer  than  the  vertex,  lunate,  bluntly  curved  on  the 
anterior  margin,  the  posterior  margin  deeply  sinnated.  Tibise  slender, 
sulcate  on  the  outer  face  almost  to  the  tip.  Hemelytra  long  and  nar- 
row, a  little  obliquely  rounded  at  tip,  the  costal  and  sutural  margiui^ 
almost  straight  and  parallel,  the  longitudinal  nervures  very  straight, 
connected  near  the  tip  by  a  few  cross-nervules,  which  form  a  transverse 
scries  of  three  large  and  one  or  two  small,  man^^-sided  areoles,  next 
after  which  is  an  apical  series  of  four  or  five  triangular  areas ;  the  costnl 
areolo  with  three  slender  cross-nervules  near  the  tip. 

A.  simplex.     New  sp. 

Pale  ochreous  ;  hemelytra  faintly  yellowish  translucent.  Vertex 
Innately  hollowed  out,  the  base  slenderly  carinate,  the  anterior  margin 
bounded  by  a  stout  carina ;  front  bright  ochreous,  densely  minutely 
scabrous,  the  space  between  the  central  plate  and  the  outer  cariniUe 
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iuargin  depressed,  brown,  spotted  with  yellow;  epistoiua  very  acutely 
triangular,  browu,  the  margins  and  middle  carina  yellow ;  rostrum 
reaching  to  the  middle  coxae,  the  superior  cheeks  a  little  brown.  Pro- 
uotnm  shorter  than  the  central  plate  of  the  front,  a  little  embrowned, 
covered  with  coarse  punctures  set  into  annular  orbits,  the  anterior 
mar^n  slightly  carinated,  feebly  waved  each  side  of  the  middle;  meso- 
uotum  pale  brown,  almost  smooth  on  the  disk,  and  on  each  side  densely 
L>acked  with  prominent  papillae  having  punctured  centers  ;  pectus  pale 
yellow,  with  the  disks  of  some  of  the  superior  pieces  brownish.  Legs 
pale  yellow,  the  femora  and  coxa^  a  little  washed  with  brown,  the  tips  of 
the  spines  piceous.  Hemelytra  pale  yellowish  translucent,  a  little 
dusky  at  tip,  the  nervures  clearer  yellow,  stout,  with  about  two  series  of 
large,  irregular  areoles  at  tip,  and  with  three  costal  cross- veins  behind 
the  tip ;  wings  yellowish,  with  very  slender  nervules.  Abdomen  dark 
brown,  the  segments  margined  behind  and  on  each  side  with  ochreous; 
tbe  tergum  in  one  specimen  having  yellow  dots  with  ochreous  centers. 

Length  to  tip  of  hemelytra,  4  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotum,  1^ 
millimeters. 

Inhabits  Dakota.    Collected  by  Mr.  Eothauer. 

Family  TETTIGONIDJE. 

Pkoconia,  St.  Farg.  &  Serv. 
P.  costalis. 

Tisttigonia  costalis,  Fab.,  Eot.  Syst.  suppl.  516,  Nos.  22-23 ;  Signoret,  Ann.  Soc. 

Ent.  France,  3d  ser.  ii,  359,  pi.  12,  fig.  8 ;  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  39,  No.  34. 
Cercopia  marginella.  Fab.,  Syst.  Rhyng.  96,  No.  44. 
Ceroonia  lateralis,  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  suppl.  524,  No.  24 ;  Coquebert,  Illostr.  i,  35,  tab. 

9,  fig.  3. 
Tettigonia  lugens,  Walker,  British  Mas.  Cat.  Homopt.  iii,  775,  No.  103. 
Tettigonia  pyrrhotelus,  Walker,  1.  c.  iii,  775,  No.  109. 

Inhabits  the  Atlantic  region  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  in  the 
West  it  occurs  in  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  British  Columbia, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  California.  It  occurs  also  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Central  America. 

A  variety  from  the  Southern  States  is  black,  and  there  is  some  varia- 
tion noticeable  in  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  red  ground-color  and 
in  the  yellow  lateral  stripe. 

AuLACiZES,  Amyot  &  Serv. 
.4.  irrorata. 

Cicada  irrorata,  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  33,  No.  24 ;   Syst.  Rhyng.  62,  No.  6 ;    Coque- 
bert, lUastr.  i,  32,  tab.  8,  iig.  4. 
Tettigonia  irroratay  Signoret,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  ser.  3,  iii,  59,  pi.  6,  fig.  14. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Maryland, 
Pennaylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

DiEDROCEPHALA,  Spin. 

1.  i>.  cocdnea. 

Cicada  coccinea,  Forster,  Nov.  Species  Insect.  69. 

Tettigonia  quadrivittata,  Saj',  Journ.  Acad.  Pbila.  vi,  312,  No.  3. 

Proconia  quadriviitata,  Fitch,  Catal.  of  Ins.  of  N.  Y.  State  Cabinet,  55. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Canada,  &c. 
It  varies  much  in  size  and  color;  some  specimens  being  even  almost 
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entirely  red  above.  Blackberry-bashes  and  low  shrabs  are  its  favorite 
resorts,  on  which  it  may  often  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  doriog 
the  summer. 

2.  D.  noreboracensis. 

Ju7acize9  noreboracensis,  Fitcli,  1.  c.  56,  No.  2. 

Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  East  River,  Colorado,  August  29. 

Collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  north  of  Maryland,  and  it  extends  far  north  lu 
Canada  and  British  Columbia. 

3.  2).  moUtpes. 

Tetiigonia  molUpes,  Say,  Jouro.  Acad.  Phila.  vi,  312,  No.  4. 
Aulacizes  moUipeSf  Fitch,  1.  c.  56,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  Texas,  Colorado,  Mexico,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  A:- 
lantic  region. 

Tettigonia,  GeoflF. 
T.  hieroglyphica, 

Tettigonia  hitroglyyhica^  Say,  Jonro.  Acad.  Phila.  vi,  313,  No.  6. 

Inhabits  Texas,  foot-hills  and  plains  of  Colorado)  froui  Auga.^t  t*^ 
October  (Lieutenant  Carpenter),  and  the  Atlantic  region  throagbout. 

Gypona,  Germ. 
6.  octoUneata. 

Tettigonia  octoUneata,  Say,  Joam.  Acad.  Phila.  iv,  340,  No.  1. 

Inhabits  foot-hills  and  plains  of  Colorado.  Collected  by  Lieuteoao: 
Carpenter.    Also  common  in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  region. 

Subfamily  JASSINA. 

CocHLOEHiNUS.    Ncw  gen. 

Form  similar  to  that  of  BJiaphirhinus.  Head  long  triangular,  pro- 
duced forward  into  a  long  tapering  ligula,  with  the  surface  depressed, 
the  margins  elevated,  and  the  apex  rounded.  Superior  cheeks  sublu- 
nate,  inferior  ones  oval,  acute  at  both  ends ;  front  tapering  snperiorlv 
and  Bubcylindrical,  subconical  inferiorly,  its  tip  much  wider  than  the 
ligulate  labrum.  Ocelli  situated  on  the  margin  in  the  suture  betweea 
the  vertex  and  front.  Eyes  placed  obliquely,  bordering  the  pronotam 
by  most  of  their  base,  concave  beneath,  and  bounded  there  by  a  deep 
suture.  Second  joint  of  the  antennae  a  little  longer  than  the  basal  one. 
Pronotum  short,  the  anterior  margin  arcuated,  the  posterior  margin 
concave;  posterior  angles  broadly  rounded,  the  anterior  ones  almost 
rectangular.  Hemelytra  of  the  female  about  the  same  length  as  tiie 
abdomen,  coarsely  scabrous ;  behind  the  middle  is  a  thick  anastomosii^, 
sending  off  stout  branches  on  the  costal  and  four  longitudinal  nerv- 
ures ;  behind  this  are  four  long  areoles,  and  beyond  these  are  four  short 
and  wider  ones  arranged  around  the  apex ;  the  apex  rounded,  obliquely 
slanting  toward  the  inner  angle.  Basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  fully  a^ 
long  as  the  two  others  united. 

C.  pluto.    'Sew  sp. 

Form  of  Tettigonia  brevia,  Walker,  but  shorter,  deep  black,  scabrouj?. 
highly  polished.    Head  produced  into  a  spoon-shaped  tip,  round  at  tbe 
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ipex,  with  the  margina  elevated  and  the  sabmarginal  surface  depressed, 
be  tylus  carinately  elevated,  reachiDg  to  the  tip ;  front  crossed  by  a 
»road  yell6wish  band ;  base  of  rostrum  pale  piceons,  the  vertex  with  a 
>road  rounded  impression  each  side,  and  the  occiput  with*  a  small 
Lepressed  dot  each  side.  Pronotum  polished,  transversely  wrinkled, 
vith  an  arcuated,  transverse  impressed  line  behind  the  anterior  margin, 
iiid  with  about  three  indented  points  behind  each  eye.  Scutellum  dull 
ilack,  very  minutely  rastrated,  obsoletely,  minutely  punctured  postero- 
exteriorly.  Tibiai,  tarsi,  apex  of  femora,  and  tips  of  the  coxse  yellowish, 
iiemelytra  shining  black,  coarsely«scrabrous,  transversely  wrinkled,  the 
anastomosis  behind  the  middle  of  the  corium  and  a  X)oint  at  the  tip  of 
:be  clavus  white.    Abdomen  black. 

Length,  6  millimeters.    Breadth  of  pronotum,  1^  millimeters. 

Inhabits  California.    Eeeeived  from  James  Behrens. 

Tbis^  species  mimics  the  Tettigonias  of  the  group  of  T.  hrevis  so  closely 
that  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  them ;  but  on  close  inspec- 
tion, the  position  of  the  ocelli  and  the  arrangement  of  the  apical  cells 
of  the  hemelytra  will  show  its  afiinities  to  be  with  the  Jassina, 

Only  females  have  thus  far  been  inspected. 

This  is  another  of  the  striking  instances  of  parallelism  which  occur 
in  the  Hemiptera  in  forms  belonging  to  families  whose  affinities  may  be 
otherwise  remote% 

Bythosoopus,  Germar. 

1.  B.  pallidus. 

Idioceme  pallidug,  Fitch,  Catalop^ae  N.  Y.  State  Cabinet,  59,  No.  5. 

Inhabits  the  mountains  of  Colorado  in  June.  Collected  by  Lieuten- 
ant Carpenter.    In  New  York,  this  sx)ecies  affects  the  willows  and  poplars. 

2.  B.  sicei/olius.    New  sp. 

Dall  straw-yellow,  short,  robust.    Head  very  minutely  punctured,  and 
transversely  wrinkled ;  vertex  with  two  median  longitudinal  approxi- 
mate brown  lines  each  side,  with  a  black  round  dot,  and  against  each 
eye  is  a  brown  subtriangular  spot,  which  sends  forth  a  short  line  to  the 
ocellus,  and  lower  down  another  slender  line  running  to  the  front;  the 
front  bounded  by  a  brown,  slender  line,  and  each  side  with  a  series  of 
brown,  short  lines  placed  somewhat  obliquely ;  sutures  of  the  face  brown ; 
the  middle  line  of  the  labrum  and  rostrum  dark  brown.    Pronotum 
minutely,  transversely  wrinkled,  with  an  arcuated  series  of  indented, 
short,  brown  lines  and  points  behind  the  anterior  submargin,  middle 
with  two  brown,  approximate  lines,  each  side  of  which  is  a  less  distinct 
line,  and  nearer  the  exterior  margin  a  deeper,  brown,  curved  line ;  ante- 
rior margin  broadly  rounded,  the  posterior  margin  truncated.    Scutel- 
lum transversely  wrinkled,  with  a  slender,  impressed  line  crossing  the 
middle  and  connecting  with  a  submarginal  similar  line  each  side,  the 
disk  with  a  large  dark  brown  spot,  and  a  smaller  one  each  side  of  base, 
the^  lateral  margins,  pale  yellow.    Legs  straw-yellow,  femora  with  two 
brown  bands,  the  anterior  and  middle  tibiae  brown  beneath,  but  with  a 
yellow  band  on  the  middle,  and  with  the  upper  side  a  little  clouded  with 
brown }  posterior  tibisd  with  small  brown  dots  at  the  base  of  the  spines. 
Iiemelytra  yellowish-hyaline,  the  thick  streaks  at  base,  the  sutural  and 
interior  margins  whitish,  the  sutures  dark  brown,  as  also  the  interneural 
lines  and  inner  submargin  of  the  clavus,  the  nervures  paler  brown ; 
apical  areoles  four  in  number,  three  ante-apicals,  of  which  the  inner  one 
is  shortest  and  the  middle  one  much  the  longest.    Tergum  black,  with 
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the  margins  and  sides  of  the  segments  pale  yellow ;  venter  less  widely 
spread  with  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  abdomen,  3  millimeters.  Width  of  pronotAm,  1  milli- 
meter. 

Inhabits  the  summits  of  high  mountains  in  Colorado.  Collectedly 
Lieutenant  Carpenter,  July  19  to  September  6.  Also,  at  Eagle  River, 
Colorado,  in  August,  and  at  Denver  in  June. 

This  is  a  very  variable  little  insect,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  but  which  has  been  found  likewise  in  Texas, 
iu  British  Columbia,  Canada,  and  Nev  England. 

Jassus,  Germar. 
J.  laetus.    Kew  sp.  auctor. 

Greenish-yellow,  moderately  long  and  slender.  Head  sublaoate,  a 
little  peaked  at  the  tip  of  vertex,  the  central  line  incised  and  a  little 
impressed  on  the  middle,  each  side  of  this  with  a  short,  oblique  impre& 
sion,  a  large  black  dot  occupies  each  side  of  the  niiddle,<and  two  minot^p 
fuscous  oues  are  at  the  tip ;  face  pale,  marked  with  black  dots  aghast 
the  eyes,  and  with  two  black,  arcuated  lines  superiorly,  placed  on  eal^li 
side  of  the  middle;  front  faintly  striated  with  brown  each  side  and 
above,  the  sutures,  and  sockets  of  the  antennae  also  black.  Prono- 
tum  larger  than  the  head,  arcuated  in  front,  slightly  sinuated  on  the 
posterior  margin,  minutely  wrinkled,  transversely  impressed  on  the  mid- 
dle behind  the  anterior  margin,  and  with  an  impressed  dot  exterior  to 
this ;  an  impressed,  oblique  line  placed  still  nearer  to  the  lateral  margin. 
Scutellum  depressed  on  the  middle^  with  an  arcuated,  impressed,  sbon 
line  each  side,  and  a  very  slender,  incised  line  behind  the  middle;  the 
base  with  a  black  dot  each  side,  extending  partly  beneath  the  pronotum. 
Legs  yellow,  the  beds  of  the  spines,  the  nails,  and  the  tips  of  tarsal 
joints  piceous  black.  Hemelytra  yellowish-hyaline,  the  costal  margin 
broadly  thickened,  minutely  scabrous;  nervures  thick  and  very  distinct 
the  areoles  long  and  narrow,  the  outer  one  at  apex  shortest,  composed 
of  a  short  triangle  at  base  and  a  longer  one  at  tip.  Tergum  black  at 
base  and  beyond,  omitting  the  sides  and  three  last  segments;  venter 
greenish-yellow,  the  basal  incisure,  a  spot  upon  the  second  segment,  tbe 
ovipositor,  and  the  impressed  inner  angles  of  the  connexivum  black. 

Length,  4  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  IJ  millimeters. 

Collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  in  the  high  mountains  of  Colorado, 
from  June  19  to  September  6. 

Some  specimens  have  the  black  of  the  face,  the  pleura,  and  the  abdo- 
men more  widely  extended,  and  causing  them  to  have  a  blackish  ap- 
pearance. 

Deltocephalus,  Burm. 
D.  debilis.    Xew  sp. 

Bright  grass-green,  short  and  stout.  Head,  forepart  of  pronotum,  and 
the  scutellum  whitish-green.  The  head  triangular,  longer  than  the  pro 
notum,  with  the  sides  a  little  arcuated,  the  tip  a  little  curved  upward : 
cranium  depressed,  the  median  line  incised ;  each  side  at  base  with  a 
short  impressed  line ;  eyes  continuous  with  the  lateral  line  of  the  head, 
margining  the  pronotum  almost  to  its  base ;  front  stained  with  black 
above  and  on  each  side,  and  in  which  are  indications  of  striated  lines; 
cheeks  almost  as  wide  as  the  eyes,  black  at  base,  the  tip  of  labrnm 
piceous,  and  the  antennse  infuscated  at  base.  Pronotum  lunate,  tbe 
surface  a  little  wrinkled  transversely,  with  a  few  indented  points  each 
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Lde  and  iQ  front.  Pleara  blackish,  margined  with  pale  greenish.  Legs 
ellowish,  the  base  and  tips  of  tarsi  and  the  beds  of  the  spines  blackish, 
^cutellum  a  little  depressed  in  the  middle,  feebly  wrinkled,  the^  lateral 
lar^in  slightly  elevated.  Hemelytra  green,  paler  at  tip,  obsoletely 
unctored  next  the  nervares,  the  nervares  stoat  and  rather  straight; 
>ar  short  apical  cells  and  one  costal  cell,  the  discoidal  one  long  and 
rider  than  either  of  the  others.  Tergum  black,  more  or  less  margined 
ritb  pale  green,  the  three  apical  segments  also  pale  green;  venter  pale 
rreen,  stained  with  black,  particularly  on  the  disks  of  the  segments  and 
»n  the  genital  valves. 

Lieugth  to  tip  of  venter,  3J  millimeters.    Width  of  pronotum,  £  milli- 
neter. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  on  the  sides  of  the  high  mountains,  and  near  Fair 
^lav,  in  South  Park,  July  (Lieutenant  Carpenter.) 
:So.  5 9 


LIST  OF  THE  FIGURES  OF  HEMIPTERA  ON  PLATES  19,  20,  21 


PLATE   XIX. 


Fig.     1.  Enrygoster  alternatns,  Say. 

2.  Homeemns  bijugis,  Uhler. 

3.  Pacbycoris  torridus,  Scop. 

4.  Odoutoscelis  catnlus,  Uhler. 

5.  StiretruB  fimbriatus,  Say. 

6.  CorimelsBua  nitiduloideS)  Germ. 

7.  Eysarcoris  melanocephalus,  Fab. 
tj.  Augocoris  sexpanctatus,  Fab. 

9.  Stracbia  (Mar^antia)  histrionica,  Hahn. 

10.  Brochyniena  obscara,  H.  Scbf. 

1 1 .  Cblorocbroa  ligata,  Say. 

12.  Prionosoma  podopioides,  Ubler. 

13.  Thyanta  custator,  Fab. 

14.  Podops  dubius,  Pal-Beaav. 

15.  Neottiglossa  uDdata,  Say. 

16.  CEbalas  pngnax,  Fab. 

17.  Cydnus  (Melanscthus)  picinas,  Uhler. 
Id.  Podisus  cynic U8,  Say. 

PLATE  XX. 

Fig.  19.  Orectoderas  amrenus,  Uhler. 

20.  Conorbinns  varlegatas,  Drury.  • 

21.  Phytocoris  Dubilus,  Sa}\ 

22.  Lygiens  reclivatus,  Say.  * 

23.  Acanthocephala  femorata.  Fab. 

24.  LygrooB  pilosulns,  H.-Scbf. 

25.  Trigonotylus  raficornis,  Fallen. 
20.  Mozena  lineolata,  H.-Scbf. 

27.  Miris  instabilis,  Uhler. 

28.  LyguB  an  nexus,  Uhler. 

29.  Largus  saccinctns,  Linn. 
.30.  Calocoris  Palmeri,  Uhler. 

PLATE   XXI. 

Fig.  31.  Sinea  diadema,  Fab. 

32.  Ranatra  4-dentata,  Stt\l. 

33.  Notonecta  nndnlata,  Say. 

34.  Galgulns  ocnlatns,  Fab. 

35.  MelanoleBtes  picipes,  H.-Schf. 

30.  AmbrysuB  Signoreti,  Stdl. 

37.  MonalocorlB  filicis,  Linn. 

38.  BeloBtoma  americanay  Leidy. 

39.  LimnoponiB  rufoBCutellatnB,  Lat. 

40.  HygrotrecbnB  reinigiB,  Say. 

41.  Anthocoris  mascnlus,  Say. 

42.  Zaitha  fluminea,  Say.  * 

43.  Corixa  alternata.  Say. 

44.  Phymata  erosa,  Linn.  ,. 

All  of  these  flgnres  are  mnch  enlarged,  some  of  them  twice  to  three  times  as  large 
as  the  natural  specimens. 


ON  SOME  NEW  SPECIES  OF  FOSSIL  PLANTS  FROM  THE 

LIGNITIC  FORMATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  considerable  number  of  specimens  have  been  lately  delivered  to  me 
for  examination  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  who  obtained  them  from  clay 
ami  sandstone  strata  at  or  near  Point  of  Bocks,  a  station  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  between  Black  Butte  and  Salt  Well  stations,  Wyoming 
Territory.  From  Professor  Meek's  reports,  and  from  my  own,  it  will  be 
8een  that  from  Black  Butte  to  Point  of  Rocks,  in  following  the  railroad, 
the  eastward  dip  of  the  measures  brings  successively  in  view  a  series  of 
heavy  sandstones  interstratified  with  beds  of  clay  and  lignite,  whose 
whole  thickness,  according  to  Messrs.  Meek  and  Bannister,  is  estimated 
at  4,000  feet.*  My  own  estimation  gives  only  half  this  thick- 
ness. But  as  I  did  not  take  any  measurements,  the  purpose  of 
my  explorations  in  that  part  of  the  country  being  essentially  the 
research  and  study  of  vegetable  remains,  I  readily  admit  the  con- 
clusions of  those  distinguished  geologists  who  had  time  to  attend  to 
details  of  stratigraphy.  At  Point  of  Rocks,  therefore,  in  following  the 
base  of  the  sandstone  ridge  from  Black  Butte  station,  we  have  passed 
8ach  a  heavy  series  of  formations  that,  if  any  part  of  this  so-called  Bit- 
ter Creek  series  is  Cretaceous,  even  Upper  Cretaceous,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  fossil  plants  collected  around  this  locality  a  number  of 
species  of  Cretaceous  types,  or  at  least  a  great  modification  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  plants.  The  question  will  be  more  clearly  examined  and 
nnderstood  after  the  exposition  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  vegetable 
remains  which  are  described  here  below,  and  of  the  evidence  of  their 
relations.  All  these  species  from  Point  of  Rocks  have  been  already 
CHrefully  figured  from  a  large  number  of  specimens,  in  five  supplemen- 
tary plates  for  the  monography  of  the  lignitic  flora. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIES  FROM  POINT  OF  ROCKS. 

1.  Lemna!  bull  ATA,  ap.  nov. 

Fronds t  large,  varying  in  diameter  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters, broadly  obovate,  or  nearly  round  in  outline,  bordered  from 
above  the  base  and  all  around  by  a  wavy  margin  four  to  five  millimeters 
broad,  generally  gradually  narrowed  into  a  short  pedicel  about  three 
millimeters  thick,  and  terminating  into  a  bundle  of  radicles. 

This  vegetable  form  represents  a  floatiug  and  somewhat  bladdery 
plant;. for,  according  to  the  plan  of  compression  and  of  flattening,  it  is 
either  quite  round,  with  the  base  of  the  pedicel  marked  by  a  round  knob 
in  the  center,  or  gradually  narrowed  to  the  pedicel  where  from  the  veins 

are  emerging  in  two  or  three  thick  bundles,  dividing  at  the  base  of  the 

-  ■  ■  ■  ■     ■       ■— ■  ■■  ■■  ..  It 

•  Dr.  F.  V.  Uayden'B  bixth  Auiiual  Keiiort,  lor  llie  year  lcf72,  p.  533. 
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fronds,  and  forming  in  ascending,  and  by  a  kind  of  abnormal  anastomosis, 
irregularly  polyclonal  large  meshes.  The  area  of  the  inflated  and  ceutral 
part  is  separated  by  a  deep  narrow  groove  from  the  flat  margin  wliicii 
surrounds  it,  and  whose  areolation  is  disconnected  and  distinct,  repre 
seuting  large  quadrangular  areolae,  whose  subdivisions  curve  along  the 
borders  in  festoons.  Sometimes,  however,  the  central  part  does  not  appear 
inflated;  and  sometimes,  also,  in  specimens  which  seem  to  represent 
young  plants,  no  trace  of  borders  is  perceivable.  The  radicle*  all 
equal  in  size,  filiform,  come  out  in  bundles  from  divisions  of  short  roots, 
or  rhizomas,  and  form  a  thick  coating  wherein  the  plants  were  6a|)er* 
posed  or  floating;  for  they  ax)pear  often  surrounded  by  these  filaments 
or  immersed  into  a  matting  of  them.  The  point  of  connection  of  tbe^e 
rootlets  to  the  fronds  is  rarely  distinct.  The  onl3'  specimen  where  I 
could  see  it  clearly  is  represented  in  one  of  the  figures;  and  even  this 
case  is  not  conclusive  evidence  for  all  the  fronds ;  for  in  some  ones, 
the  base  of  the  fronds  or  of  the  pedicels  seems  attached  to  a  kind 
of  floating  thallus.  The*  upper  surface  of  these  plants  is  slightly  roagh; 
the  central  part,  inside  of  the  fringe,  is  somewhat  thicker ;  and  the  lower 
surface  is  dotted  with  minute  holes  or  apparently  spongious. 

One  of  the  specimens  seems  to  represent  a  fruit,  or  a  different  species  of 
the  samegenus.  The  central  nucleus  is  oval,  three  and  a  half  centimeters 
long,  two  centimeters  broad,  somewhat  tumescent,  marked  lengthwise  by 
irregular  striae,  or  wrinkles,  surrounded  by  a  sinuate  border  six  to  eight 
millimeters  broad,  laterally  wrinkled,  narrowing  downward  to  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  short  pedicel,  which  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  Ion? 
and  two  millimeters  broad  at  its  base.  The  central  part  of  this  fruit,  or 
frond,  is  thicker  and  apparently  more  compact  than  in  the  other  form. 
and  the  specimen  which  represents  this  variety,  or  species,  is  unique 
2^0  trace  of  nervation  or  areolation  is  discernible  ujwn  its  surface. 

I  do  not  know  as  yet  to  what  family  of  plants  these  peculiar  organ- 
isms are  referable.  In  the  Geological  Report  of  Prof.  G.  M.  Dawsou  in 
the  Vicinity  of  the  Fortj^-niuth  Parallel,  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson  has  tie- 
scribed  and  figured  (in  appendix,  p.  329,  PI.  XVI,  figs.  5-6),  under  the 
name  of  Lenma  scutata^  a  plant  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  ours, 
or  which  is,  at  least,  very  closely  allied  to  it.  The  characters,  however,  do 
not  agree  with  those  of  Lemna.  The  rootlets  marked  at  the  base  of  tUe  cir- 
cular fronds  seem  to  prove  that  these  organs  were  like  vesicles,  orwere  in- 
flated, like  those  of  our  plate;  for,  if  they  had  been  flattened  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  like  Lemna  fronds,  the  rootlets  would  not  appear  on 
one  side  of  the  frond  or  at  its  base.  This  species  is  represented  by  more 
than  fifty  specimens. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F,  V.  Hayden. 

2.  Fu.cus  LiGNiTUM,  sp.  nov. 

Frond  flattened,  irregularly^  dichotomous ;  branches  diverging  ob- 
liquely ;  branchlets  short,  terminal,  linear-divaricate,  tufted,  forking  ai 
the  point. 

The  fragment  figured  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  in  the  specimens.  It 
represents  a  species  allied  to  iSphwrococcns  crispiformi^,  Sterub.,  as  »it- 
ficribed  in  Heer's  Flor.  Tert.  Helv.  (p.  23,  PI.  IV,  fig.  l),and  still  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  living  Fucus  canaUctUatiis,  Agh.,  very  common  alongthe 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  also  discovered  in  numerous  specimens  iu 
the  Tertiary  of  Spitzbergen.  The  base  of  the  lowest  branches  is  four  milli- 
meters broad,  but  the  size  of  the  branchlets  diminishes  nearly  one-half  at 
each  dichotomous  division.  The  terminal  branchlets  are  only  half  a 
millimeter  broad,  fasciculatedichotomous,  short,  split,  or  furcate  at  the 
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point,  and  divaricate.    The  substance  appears  tbin,  membranaceous,  and 
yellowish. 
Habitat.— Point  of  Eocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

3.  SELAOINELLA  ?  FALCATA,  sp.  UOV. 

Frond  small,  dichotomous;  pinnre  narrow-linear,  one  to  four  centime- 
ters long,  six  to  seven  millimeters  broad ;  pinnules  close,  two-ranked,  in 
rifjht  angle  to  the  rachis,  generally  covering  each  other  at  the  borders, 
falcate  upwards,  lanceolate-acuminate,  suddenly  narrowed  to  the  point 
of  attachment,  without  distinct  middle  nerve. 

1  have  figured  four  different  parts  of  this  plant,  which  is  abundantly 
scattered  among  the  floating  rootlets  and  upon  the  specimens  of  the 
Lemnal  described  above.  It  may  represent  some  kind  of  floating  fern 
perhaps,  rather  than  a  species  of  tklaginella.  It  is,  however,  closely 
allied  to  Selaginella  Berthoudi^  Lsqx.,  described  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Annual 
Report  for  1873  (p.  395),  differing,  however,  by  the  two-ranked  position 
of  the  leaves  and  their  distinctly  falcate  form. 

Habitat.— Point  of  liocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

4.  Sequoia  brevifolia,  Heer. 

Branches  flexuous ;  branchlets  opposite  or  alternate,  open  and  diverg- 
ing near  the  base,  then  curving  upward  and  erect  from  the  middle  to 
the  top.  Leaves  of  two  kinds,  either  small,  short,  scaliform  at  the  base 
of  the  branchlets  and  covering  the  whole  of  them  when  young,  or  oblong, 
enlarged  in  the  middle,  obtuse  or  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  point,  and 
gradually  and  slightly  so  toward  the  decurring  base,  distichous,  oblique, 
decreasing  in  length  toward  the  base  and  the  top  of  the  branchlets. 
AVe  have  a  large  branch*  and  numerous  more  fragmentary  specimens  of 
this  line  species  described  by  Heer  in  Flor.  Arct.  (p.  93,  PI.  II,  fig.  23), 
from  Greenland  specimens,  in  Flor.  Spitz,  (p.  37,  PI.  IV,  figs.  2-3),  from 
Spitzbergen  specimens,  and  formerly  in  Fl.  Baltica(p.  21,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  10.) 
It  is  well  characterized  by  the  form  of  its  generally  short  open  dis- 
tichons  leaves,  either  abruptly  pointed,  or  obtuse,  deeply  nerved,  and 
slightly  decreasing  in  wudth  from  above  the  middle  to  the  base.  ATe 
have,  however,  a  number  of  specimens  with  somewhat  narrower,  nearly 
linear,  longer  leaves,  which  show  a  notable  deviation  of  the  normal  form. 
The  cone  of  this  species  is  not  known  as  yet.  One  of  the  specimens  bear- 
ing scattered  branchlets  and  leaves  of  this  Sequoia  has  a  cone,  whicll 
appears  to  be  a  flattened  cross-section,  or  perhaps  the  flattened  base  of 
the  cone  turned  upward,  the  pedicel  marking  the  central  point  around 
wbich  the  scales,  oblong,  cuneate  narrow  emarginate  at  the  top,  are  im- 
bricated to  the  borders.  These  scales  rather  resemble  those  of  a  Glyih 
iostrohus  than  those  of  a  Sequoia. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Hocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

•J.  Sequoia  LONGiFOLiA,  Lsqx.,  MSS. 

Branches  thick  ;  leaves  closely  appressed,  erect,  long  linear  lanceolate- 
pointed  or  accuminate,  enlarged  above  the  slightly  contracted  and  decur- 
ring base ;  scars  deep,  Ungulate-pointed,  marked  by  a  deep  groove  in  the 
middle. 

This  species  was  already  described  from  Black  Butte  specimens ;  these 
have,  some  of  them  at  least,  leaves  longer  than  those  of  Black  Butte.  In 
these,  the  leaves  average  two  and  a  half  to  three  centimeters  long  and 
three  millimeters  wide  j  in  those  of  Point  of  Rocks,  the  leaves,  of  the  same 

*  A  beautiful  specimen,  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  ageut  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad,  who  kindly  lent  it  lor  illastration  of  the  species. 
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width,  are  generally  five  centimeters  long,  even  more.  In  both  fonos, 
they  are  marked  by  a  broad  indistinct  middle  nerve,  and  the  sorfact, 
seen  with  the  glass,  appears  very  thinly  striated  in  the  length.  This  ebHi- 
acter,  as  well  as  the  thick  consistence  of  the  leaves,  seems  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  species,  though  the  leaves  of  the  specimens  of  Point  of 
Bocks  are  not  only  longer  but  proportionally  narrower  and  scarcely  con- 
tracted to  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  bnmches.  In  both,  these  leaves 
are  generally  crowded  and  covering' the  stem. 
Habitat.— Point  of  Bocks,  Dr.  F.  F.  Hayden, 

6.  Sequoia  bifobmis,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  thick,  pinnately  branching;  branchlets  short,  obliqaely di- 
verging; leaves  either  linear  or  somewhat  broader  in  the  middle,  grad- 
ually narrowed  to  a  point,  slightly  contracted  to  the  decnrrent  base, 
slightly  incurved  or  falcate,  sometimes  erect  and  appressed  to  the  stem ; 
scar-leaves  triangular  or  lingnlate-pointed. 

This  species  apparently  bears  two  kinds  of  leaves,  even  upon  the  same 
specimens;  either  long,  two  centimeters, and  very  narrow-linear, less  tliau 
one  millimeter  wide,  or  shorter  and  broader,  decreasing  gradually  from 
the  base  to  the  point,  Hnear-Ianceolate,  nearly  one  and  one-half  millime 
ters  wide  and  only  eight  to  ten  millimeters  long ;  the  middle  nerve  is 
deeply  marked  upon  both  kinds  of  leaves.  I  should  have  considered  the 
numerous  specimens  bearing  branches  of  this  Seqttoia  as  representing  two 
species,  the  one  with  narrow  longer  leaves,  the  other  with  shorter  broader 
leaves.  But  even  the  difference  in  the  length  and  proportionate  width  of 
the  leaves  is  distinctly  perceivable  upon  one  of  the  specimens,  and  tbe 
difference  also  in  the  length  of  the  leaves,  all  narrow  and  of  the  same 
width,  is  evident  upon  another.  There  are,  moreover,  a  large  number 
of  specimens,  all  fragmentary  indeed;  and  the  difference  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  leaves  is  apparent  upon  most  of  them.  In  the  average,  the 
leaves  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  Sequoia  Reiclwnhachi^  Heer,  to 
which  this  species  is  related  by  the  falcate  form  of  some  of  the  leaves. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Kocks,  2>r.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

7.  WiDDRINGTONIA  COMPLANATA,  sp,  nOV. 

Stem  thick,  disticho-pinnate;  branchlets  short,  thick,  alternate, 
•blique ;  leaves  small,  in  spiral  order,  closely  imbricate  and  appresseil- 
oblong-lingulate  pointed  upon  the  primary  branches,  ovate-pointed  or 
rhomboidal  and  shorter  upon  the  obtuse  branchlets. 

This  species,  represented  by  many  specimens,  is  evidently  related  to 
Widdringtonia  antiqua  (Sap.  Et.,  2, 1,  p.  69,  PL  I,  fig.  4),  for  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  which  are,  however,  more  closely  appressed  in  the  American 
species,  and  more  distinctlj^  placed  in  spiral  order  around  the  branch- 
lets.  These  leaves  do  not  appear  of  a  thick  substance,  the  coat  uf 
coaly  matter  over  them  being  extremely  thin. 

8.  FiCUS  ASARIFOLIA,  Ett. 

Leaves  petioled,  broadly  reniform,  snbcordate  or  subpelt^te, very 
obtuse,  small,  with  borders  crenulate;  primary  nerves  palmately  fi^t* 
to  seven;  njiddle  nerve  straight;  upper  lateral  ones  strong,  curving 
inward,  branching  and  anastomosing  with  the  upper  secondary  veins; 
veinlets  transversal,  their  ramification  forming  a  protuberant,  or  em- 
bossed, very  distinct,  polygonal  areolation. 

Though  this  species  has  been  already  briefly  described  from  speci 
mens  found  at  Golden,  in  Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden's  Report  for  1872  (p.  378),  it 
had  as  yet  not  been  figured,  the  fragments  of  leaves  being  generally 
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oo  incomplete.  It  is,  however,  easily  recognized  by  its  peculiar 
lervation,  forming  small,  eleTated,  polygonal  areolae,  an  areolation  like 
m  embossed  checker-boai'd,  resembling  that  of  Asarum  Europeum.  The 
raiments  of  Golden  seem  to  be  part  of  mnch  lar^rer  leaves  than  those 
^f  Ettinghansen,  who  described  the  species  in  BUin  Flora  (p.  80,  PL 
!^X  V,  figs.  2-3).  These  per  contra^  from  specimens  of  Point  of  Bocks, 
irc  perfectly  well  and  entirely  preserved  leaves,  rather  smaller,  except 
me,  than  the  leaves  of  Bilin.  They  are  also  slightly  more  expanded 
>u  the  sides,  or  reniform,  and  the  crenulations  less  distinct ;  bat  these 
t>order-divi8ions  are,  for  their  size,  related  to  the  areolation,  which  is 
wider  in  proportion  of  the  size  of  the  leaves.  Our  leaves,  also,  are 
evidently  peltate,  at  Ueast  in  two  of  the  figured  specimens.  One  only 
^as  the  position  of  the  thick  petiole  marked  similarly  to  that  of  the 
European  leaves ;  but  even  the  representation  of  the  species  by  the  au- 
thor seems  to  indicate  peltate  leaves,  whose  borders  are  erased  at  the 
base  or  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  petiole.  The  differences  are 
too  unimportant  to  be  considered  as  specific  characters.  These  leaves 
merely  represent  a  local  variety,  or  a  var.  minor.  This  species  appears 
to  be  rare  in  the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  as  it  has  till  now  been  seen  only 
in  the  plastic  clay-beds  of  Bilin. 
Habitat.— Point  of  Bocks,  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden. 

9.  Ficus  Dalmatica,  Ett. 

Leaves  narrowly  Ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole ; 
middle  nerve  thick  toward  the  base,  thinning  upward ;  basilar  lateral 
nerves  from  above  the  border-base  of  the  leaves,  thin,  ascending  at  an 
acute  angle  of  divergence  of  thirty  degrees,  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf; 
secondary  veins  more  open,  equidistant ;  nervation  camx)todrome,  joined 
by  transverse  nervilles. 

In  considering  the  figure  of  the  author  in  Flora  Promina  (PI.  YII, 
fig.  11),  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  European  form  and 
oars;  but  the  description  says  that  the  secondary  veins  are  branching 
at  the  point,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  divisions  of  veins  observable  upon 
our  specimens.  As,  however,  the  figured  single  leaf  shows  merely 
transverse  nervilles  and  not  real  branches,  and  as  these  nervilles  are 
also  visible  on  the  American  form,  it  is  evidently  identical.  One  of 
tbe  leaves  represented  in  our  plate  seems  rounded.  This  is  caused 
by  its  reversement  into  the  stone  5  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  being 
tlat  and  the  lower  curved  down  in  entering  the  stone,  where  the  extreme 
base  and  petiole  are  imbedded. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

10.  DiOSPYROS  BRACHYSEPALA,   Al.   BraUU. 

This  species  has  been  described  already  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Report  for 
1872  (p.  394)  from  specimens  of  Black  Butte,  and  in  Report  for  1873  (p. 
iOl)  from  specimens  of  Sand  Creek,  Colorado,  a  locality  identified  with 
Oolden  by  its  flora.  But  none  of  the  leaves  found  as  yet  is  as  wellpre- 
8erve<l  and  as  well  characterized  as  that  of  Point  of  Rocks,  which  is  es- 
I>ecially  comparable  to  the  leaves  in  Heer's  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.  (PL  CII, 
fig:.  2).  The  species  is  not  rare  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  especially 
ill  the  lower  groups,  and  appears  equally  widely  distributed  in  our 
Lower  Tertiary. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  T.  Hayden. 

!!•  Ficus  tili^folia,  Ileer. 

Like  the  former,  it  has  been  described  previously  in  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den's  Report  for  1871 :  p.  287,  from  specimens  of  Washakie  station 
mentioned  in  supplement  to  this  report,  p.  12,  from  Evanston  5  p.    6, 
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from  Placi^re  anthracite ;  in  same  report,  for  1872,  p.  375,  from  aliore 
the  Gehrung's  coal,  near  Colorado  City ;  and  p.  393,  from  Black  Botte 
station.  We  have  also  specimens  from  Golden  and  other  localities;  for 
here,  as  in  the  Miocene*of  Europe,  this  fine  species,  so  easily  identified, 
is  distributed  through  'the  whole  thickness  of  the  Lignitic,'  excepting. 
however,  the  upper  stage,  that  of  the  Green  Biver  group,  where  it  ha5 
not  been  found  as  yet.  I  have  figured  it  from  specimens  of  Point  ot 
Bocks,  not  merely  because  it  is  there  clearly  represented,  bat  to  show 
more  evidently  the  relation  of  this  locality  with  the  Tertiary  Lignitic. 
Habitat.— Point  of  Bocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

12,  FiCUS  IRREGULARIS,  LsqX. 

This  species  was  published  under  the  name  of  Ulmus  ?  irregulark.  in 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  Beport  for  1872  (p.  378),  the  generic  reference  beinj: 
then  uncertain.  Kumerous  specimens  obtained  later  from  Black  Battt. 
where  the  species  is  common,  shows  a  thick  inflated  leaf-stalk,  a  chat- 
acter  which  indicates  the  relation  to  Flcus,  The  specimen  of  Point  oi 
Bock  is  like  the  counterpart  of  one  already  engraved  from  Black  Buttt- 
specimens  ]  the  identity  of  characters  is  unmistakable,  and  therefore  it 
was  figured  also  as  another  record  of  identity  of  the  flora  of  both  local 
ities. 

IlABiT AT.— Point  of  Bocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

13.  Lavrus  (Peksea)  pr^stans  !,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  large,  broadly  lanceolate  or  ellipticiil,  murowed 
upward  to  an  acute  point,  and  downward  in  the  same  degree  to  a  thick, 
short  petiole ;  middle  nerve  thick ;  secondary  veins  strong,  parallel : 
nervilles  distinct ;  areolation  very  small,  lightly  marked. 

The  very  fine  and  well-preserved  leaf  is  sixteen  centimeters  long  froQ 
the  base  of  the  thick  petiole,  which  is  one*  centimeter  long,  five  centi- 
meters broad  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  the  widest,  and  has  thick  sec* 
ondary  veins  regularly  branching,  with  distinct  nervilles  and  the  areo- 
lation of  a  Laurus.  The  foliaceous  substance  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaf  is  destroyed,  but  the  middle  thick  nerve  and  the  petiole  are  pre- 
served, as  well  as  the  outline-borders.  By  its  nervation,  this  species  is 
allied  to  Persea  speciosa,  Heer,  diftering  by  the  form  of  the  leaf  and  the 
thick  middle  nerve.  By  these  two  last  characters,  it  is  comparable  to 
Laurus  princeps^  Heer  (Fl.  Tert,  Helv.,  II,  p.  77,  PI.  XC,  figs.  17-:iO!, 
differing,  however,  by  the  secondary  veins  somewhat  thicker  and  slightly 
moredistant.  It  is  most  closely  related  to  the  present  2/auru«  Caikarie^k, 
Sm. 

IIabitat.— Point  of  Bocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

14.  Viburnum  rotundipolium,  *p.  nov. 

Leaf  nearly  round,  small,  surrounded  by  a  black  border,  slightly  and 
distantly  denticulate  by  extension  of  the  borders  at  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  secondary  veins  and  of  their  branches,  all  craspedodrome;  sec- 
ondary veiusopen,  diverging  fifty  to  sixty  degrees,  equidistant,  iwirallel, 
the  two  lower  pairs  ramified,  the  upx)er  ones  only  forking  near  the  bor- 
ders ;  areolation  distinct,  from  parallel  distant  tibrillae,  branching  ami 
anastomosing  in  large  equilateral  meshes 

The  black  borders  of  the  leaves,  the  general  characters  of  nervation, 
and  the  facios  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  species  of  Vihnrnum  pulf- 
lished  from  Black  Butte.  This  leaf  difl'ers  especially  by  its  nearly  rooiul 
form,  the  base  rounded  to  the  petiole,  the  secondary  veins  nioie  oj^en, 
and  e8i)ecially  the  very  small,  slightly -marked  teeth  of  the  borders.  But 
for  this  last  character,  this  leaf  could  be  referred  to  Vihurnum  platanoUlcs, 

qx.,  as  represented  by  the  small  leaf  of  PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  10,  of  tbe 
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^leff.  Lignitic  Flora,    In  this,  the  secoudarj'  veins  are,  however,  more 
blique  and  more  distant.    It  may  be  a  mere  local  variety. 
Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

5.  Viburnum  W  ympebi,  Heer. 

This  species  has  been  described  in  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  report  for  1873, 
».  382,  and  referred,  with  some  doubt,  to  the  Greenland  species  described 
a  Arct.  Flor.  (11,  v>.  475,  PI.  XLVI,  fig.  P).  The  secondary  veins  in  our 
pedes  are  more  distant  and  less  regularly  parallel.  Though  it  maybe 
»f  its  relation  to  the  arctic  species,  the  leaf  of  Point  of  Eocks  does  not 
how  any  diiferenee  whatever  from  that  of  Black  ButDC. 

II  ABIT  AT.— Point  of  Eocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

C.   TrAPA  ?  MICROPHYLLA,  »p.  nOV. 

Leaves  small,  round,  or  broadly  oval,  obtuse,  rounded  to  a  short  peti- 
ole, with  borders  denticulate  from  below  the  middle,  three-nerved  from 
lie  top  of  the  petiole,  or  irregularly  pinnately  nerved ;  lateral  veins  at 
in  acute  angle  of  divergence,  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees,  flexuous,  with 
Uchotomous  branches,  all  craspedodrome ;  areolation  by  subdivision  at 
ight  angle,  pob^gonal,  distinct. 

These  leaves  vary  in  size  from  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  long 
md  nearly  as  broad  to  about  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  nearly 
^wo  centimeters  broad.    They  are  generally  oval-obtuse,  somewhat  en- 
larged toward  the  round  point;  the  borders  are  minutely  dentate  except 
at  and  near  the  base,  rounded  to  a  comparatively  long  and  slender  peti- 
i)le,  the  only  one  of  the  leaves  where  it  is  preserved  being  eighteen  milli- 
meters long,  and  its  petiole  nine  millimeters.    The  areolation  is  peculiar, 
in  square  or  polygonal  areolae,  formed  by  close,  thick  nervilles,  anasto- 
mosing with  veinlets  parallel  to  the  veins  and  their  divisions,  the  areola- 
tion being  clearly  defined,  and  the  parietes  as  thick  as  the  veins.    The 
same  kind  of  areolation  is  remarked  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  Trapanatans^  which,  though  comparable  to  the  fossil  ones  by  the  areo- 
lation, has  its  borders  deeply  toothed  and  a  much  thicker  consistence. 
In  this  species,  the  leaves  appear  membranaceous  and  as  pellucid,  so 
distinctly  marked  in  black  ai)pear  the  nervation  and  the  areolation 
upon  the  yellowish  substance  of  the  leaves.    These  leaves  are  mixed  with 
the  filaments  or  rootlets' described  with  Lemnaf  hullata^  and  represent 
evidently  a  kind  of  water-plant.    Ko  fossil  leaves  published  as  yet  are, 
to  my  knowledge,  comparable  to  these,  except  those  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Newberry,  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition 
by  Lieut.  S.  C.  ives  (p.  131,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  5),  under  the  name  of  Neuropteris 
(ingxdata.    The  outline  or  general  form  of  the  slightly  dentate  leaves,  the 
pinnate  nervation,  and  the  remarkably  acute  angle  of  the  secondary 
veins  are  characters  common  to  both  species ;  even  the  irregular  though 
too  obscurely  marked  division  of  the  secondary-  veins  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  kind.    It  may  be  remarked  that  Professor  Dawson  has  observed 
and  described  a  fruit  of  Trapa  found  in  connection  with  his  Lemna  sen- 
tata;  therefore,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  where  these  leaves 

let'erred  to,  Trapa  are  found. 
Habitat.— Point  of  Eocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

17.  Khus  membeanacea,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  small,  membranaceous,  thickish,  oblong,  obtusely-pointed, 
rounded  or  subtrnncate  at  base,  irregularly  coarsely  duplicato-dentate ; 
lateral  veins  open,  the  lowest  decurviug  to  the  middle  nerve,  craspedo- 
<irome,  more  or  less  ramified. 

Of  this  species,  there  is  the  point  of  a  leaf,  and  another  one  nearly 
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entire,  thongh  somewhat  lacerated,  abont  two  and  a  half  eentimeier^ 
long,  including  the  petiole  (three  millinieterB),  and  one  and  a  ht 
centimeters  broad,  oblong  or  lingnlate,  with  borders  cut  from  tbe  bs5e 
in  comparatively  large,  pointed  teeth,  either  simple  or  with  small  pr*^ 
tuberances  on  the  back  of  the  largest  ones ;  nervation  crasi^edodroa^. 
the  secondary  veins  entering  the  large  teeth,  and  more  or  less  irre^- 
larly  and  obscurely  dividing  in  very  thin  branches,  joined  in  the  midie, 
and  forming  a  large,  scarcely  distinct  areolation.  By  the  form  of  tb? 
leaves  and  the  border-divisions,  this  species  is  compaitible  and  clo^lj 
related  to  Rkm  Pyrrk(e,  Ung.,  as  figured  in  Tert.  Flor.  Helv.  of  Rttz 
(PL  CXXVl,  fig.  20),  which  has  leaves,  round  truncate  at  the  base,  a!^' 
short-petioled,  as  in  one  of  our  specimens.  Like  Bhua  Pyrrkcp^  it  is  ali» 
comparable  to  Rhus  aromatica^  Ait.,  a  very  common  species  of  our  pre^ 
ent  flora.  This  has  also  generally  doubly  dentate  teeth,  and,  in  soatli<^i 
specimens,  a  thickisb,  membranaceous  consistence. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Ilocks,  X>r.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

IS.   JuaLANS  BHAMNOIDES,  Lsqx. 

A  smallleaf  of  this  species,  which  is  not  yet,  however,  definitively  liai- 
ited,  as  seen  from  the  description  in  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  den's  Report  for  l-^I' 
(p.  294),  and  which  may  be  identical  with  Juglana  Leconteana^  Lsqx.,  aB<i 
Cornua  acuminata^  JSewby.  Though  it  may  be  of  the  value  of  the  specie^, 
the  leaf  from  Point  of  Rocks  is  identical  in  all  its  characters,  evrn 
in  its  size,  with  some  of  those  found  in  the  burned  beds  of  red  shales  a^ 
Black  Butte. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F,  V.  Hayden. 

19.  PoPULUS  MELANARiA,  Heer. 

Leaves  with  along,  slender  petiole;  deltoid,  subtrnncate  at  basi: 
borders  acutely  serrate;  primary  basilar  lateral  nerves  emergiug  fmu. 
above  the  bor(ier  base  of  tbe  leaf,  with  a  pair  of  thin  marginal  veiBlet^ 
underneath. 

Considering  what  can  be  seen  of  this  leaf  from  the  fragment  whicli 
represents  merely  its  lower  half,  with  the  long,  slender  petiole,  tbe 
distinct  nervation,  and  a  few  of  the  border-teeth,  it  exhibits  characters 
in  accordance  with  those  described  above,  and  translated  from  Sehim- 
per's  Vegetable  Paleontology,  and  especially  with  the  figure  given  of  thi> 
species  in  Flor.  Tert.  Helv.  (PI.  LIV,  fig.  7).  Professor  Heer  remarks 
that  it  essentially  difiers  from  Fajmhis  latior,  var.  subtruncaiaj  by  tbe 
position  of  the  lateral  primary  nerves  at  a  distance  from  the  border-base 
of  the  leaves.  In  the  leaf  figured  as  indicated  above,  this  distance  i> 
still  greater  than  in  that  of  tbe  Flor.  Helv.  Heer  remarks  also  ibat 
he  has  seen  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  same  species,  but  that 
in  all  except  one,  which  he  has  figured,  the  upper  part  of  the  leave^^ 
was  destroyed,  as  it  is  in  ours.  He  mentions  as  distinctive  characters, 
the  acutely  serrate  borders  of  tbe  leaves,  and  the  middle  nerve  thicker 
than  tbe  lateral  ones,  tbe  same  as  seen  upon  our  specimen.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  about  the  relation  of  this  leaf  to  the  European 
species. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F,  V.  Hayden. 

20.  QuERCUS  co:a:PETENS,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  oval,  equally  narrowed  to  the  obtuse  point  and  to  the  ba>*'. 
irregularly  and  obtusely  dentate ;  secondary-  veins  distant,  parallel,  ar 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence. 

This  leaf,  unsatisfactorily  preserved,  is  comparable  to  many  species  I't 
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i3;ll  and  living  oaks,  but  has  not  any  decided  relation  to  any  one. 
led  to  Quercus  Merianij  Heer,  Q.  Nimrodi^  ^^g-i  ^y  the  general  form 
tlie  leaves  and  the  divisions  of  the  borders,  it  differs  from  them  by 
i  nervation.  The  same  differences  are  remarked  in  comparing  it  to 
ercus  trtangulariSy  Gopp. ;  and  from  Quercus  attenuataj  Gopp.,  which 
h  the  same  kind  of  nervation,  it  positively  differs  by  the  large  obtuse 
'tb.  of  the  borders. 
Zabitat.— Point  of  Eocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydeiu 

Dbyophyllum  obenatum,  «p.  nov. 

Lieaves  oblong-lanceolate,  broadly  cuneate  or  snbtruncate  to  the 
sBy  regularly,  deeply  crenate;  nervation  pinnate;  middle  nerve 
t ;  secondary  veins  distant,  thick,  open,  diverging  sixty  to  sixty -five 
^reeSy  slightly  curving,  subcamptodrome }  substance  of  the  leaves 
ick  ;    surface  rough. 

This  species  is  represented  only  by  two  fragmentary  specimens,  both 
ared,  and  exemplifying  the  nervation  and  reticulation.  The  form  of 
e  leaves  is  not  positively  defined  by  these  fragments.  It  appears 
lon^,  lanceolate  upward,  and  truncate  or  broadly  wedge-form  at  base 
ie  borders  are  obtusely  dentate  or  broadly  sinuatecrenate,  and,  as  it  is 
e  case  in  the  representative  of  this  genus,  the  secondary  veins  are  half 
uiptodrome,  or  forking,  before  entering  the  teeth ;  one  of  the  divisions 
losing  along  the  borders,  while  a  branch  goes  up  into  the  teeth.  This 
lecies  is  a  representative  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Querdnece^  or  Quercus 
secies,  which  is  widely  represented  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Europe,  or,  at 
ast,  of  Belgium,  according  to  the  information  of  Messrs.  Devey  and 
Ctinghausen,  though  none  has  as  yet  been  published.  We  have  it  in 
ir  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska  in  one  fine  species,  Querctis  primordialis, 
sqx. ;  and  as  it  persists  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
^presented  by  four  species  in  the  flora  of  the  Lowest  Eocene  of  Belgium, 
le  Marnes  Heersiennes  of  Gelinden,  and  by  four  species  also  in  the 
locene  of  Sezane,  inferior  to  the  Mount  Bolca  stage,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
rised  to  find  it  also  in  our  Lower  American  Tertiary.  Another  species, 
hiercus  furcinervis^  Eossm.,  has  been  identified  in  the  Lignitic  strata  of 
rolden,  though  in  fragmentary  specimens,  and  in  very  good  and  numerous 
nes  under  the  conglomerate  and  lava  deposits  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
f  Oregon.  In  the  integrity  of  its  typical  character,  this  group  of  oaks 
nay  be  considered  as  originating  in  the  Cretaceous,  as  fully  developed 
Q  the  Eocene,  passing  through  the  Miocene  by  derived  types.  Querent 
mcldtis^  Q,  Drymejay  and  represented  in  our  flora  by  the  predominant 
n*oup  of  the  chestnut-oaks. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  F.  V.  ffayden. 

Besides  the  above  described  and  figured  species,  the  specimens  ob- 
aiued  from  Point  of  Rocks  by  Dr.  Hayden  have  still  one  leaf  of  Ficus 
fhnicostatUy  Lsqx.,  a  species  very  common  at  Black  Butte.  This  leaf 
ij*  deformed  by  compression  of  the  clay  wherein  it  is  embedded,  one  side 
f>f  it  being  deeply  wrinkled  and  lacerated,  while  the  other  had  one  of 
tlie  primary  lateral  veins  and  its  divisions  distinct.  The  broad,  flat 
uerve,  and  the  areolation  of  that  part  of  leaf,  are  suflicient  for  identifica- 
tion. Some  other  specimens,  also,  represent  rhizomas,  stems,  and  grass- 
iike  leaves,  whose  reference  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  They  seem  by 
tiieir  form,  their  nervation,  and  an  indistinct  articulation,  referable  to  a 
^>ecie8  ofArundOj  like  A,  Goepperti.  And  then,  also,  the  family  of  the 
1  iilm  18  represented  there  by  five  specimens,  bearing  fragments  of  leaves 
Jjf  Mai  Qrayana^  identified  by  its  distinct  and  peculiar  nervation. 
■i-lie  double  rays  vary  in  width  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  centimeters* 
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ON  THE  EVIDENCE  AFFORDED  BY  THE  FOS3IL  PLANTS  OF 
POINT  OF  ROCKS  IN  KEGARD  TO  THE  GEOLOGICAL  AGE 
OF  THE  FORMATION. 

Before  pursuing  the  description  of  tbe  species  recognized  from  sped 
mens  obtained  from  localities  others  tban  Point  of  Bocks  since  tbe  pal^ 
lication  of  tbe  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  (1873),  it  i> 
advisable  to  consider  tbe  characters  of  tbe  group  of  plants  dejscribtii 
above  in  relation  to  its  geological  affinity. 

Tbe  first  of  tbe  species  described,  Lemna  f  bullata^*  is,  to  my  belief. 
identical  witb  wbat  bas  been  published  by  Professor  Dawson  under  tht 
name  of  Lemna  scutataj  as  remarked  in  tbe  description  of  the  species : 
for  probably  tbe  first  description  was  made  from  a  small  number  of  mor<- 
imperfect  specimens  tban  those  which  I  have  at  my  disposal.  Thoogb 
we  have  one  single  kind  of  vegetable  organism  as  proving  tbe  relatiou 
of  tbe  strat^i  where  tbe  remains  have  been  found,  they  are  of  siub 
a  peculiar  character  and  unique  form  that  we  may  admit  their  rela 
tion  as  proved.t  Now,  tbe  species  enumerated  and  described  vj 
the  Canada  report  are  representatives  of  two  groups,  separated  a^ 
tbe  Ponmpine  Creek  group,  including  Souris  River,  and  tbe  Great  Val 
ley  or  Pyramid  Creek  group,  both  positively  recognized  as  of  Tertian 
age  by  stratigraphy  and  litbology  in  the  remarkably  clear  and  iustrucr 
ive  report  of  Prof.  George  Mercer  Dawson.  He  describes  (p.  SH)  the 
first  exposures  of  the  Tertiary,  overlying  tbe  Cretaceous  of  the  Pembina 
Valley,  as  consisting  of  hard  beds  of  sandstone,  which  form  tbe  base  of 
the  Lignite  Tertiary.  One  of  his  sections  (illustrated  in  PI.  Ill,  fig.  2.  oi 
tbe  report,  and  described  in  p.  89),  shows  very  perfectly  the  distribntioa 
of  tbe  strata  in  some  localities  of  those  Lignitic  formations  of  Canada. 
and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  its  beds  of  liguite. 
seven  in  number,  averaging  altogether  seventeen  feet  six  inches  of  coal 
in  a  section  of  fifty-seven  feet  seven  inches  of  measures.  Tbe  section  i> 
as  follows : 

Ft,  Ir . 

1.  Prairie  sod — mixed  shale  and  drift 7  " 

2.  Lignite 6  '• 

3.  Grayish  sandy  shale  (about) ...  4  <• 

4.  Lignite 1  ♦' 

o.  Grayish  and  yellowish  well-stratified  clays 14  <• 

0.  Nodular  iron-stone 0  4 

7.  Grayish  and  whitish  clay 2     '• 

8,  Carbonaceous  shale 1     ^* 

1).  Gray  soft  sandstone 1     ^ 

10.  Lignite 1  <• 

11.  Gray  and  yellowish  laminated  sandy  clay  .•. 3  (' 

12.  Iron-stone  (nodular) 0  o 

13.  Lignite 1  '* 

14.  Carbonaceous  shale 1  '' 

15.  Lignite 2  ': 

1(5.  Gray  sandy  clay 2  *' 

17.  Liguite 1     ^' 

18.  Sandvuuderclay,  with  large  and  small  roots,  badly  preserved.     1     ^» 

19.  Lignite 3     :' 

30.  Grayish  sandy  clay 

57     '* 

■ ■     -     -      —  ■!  ■■  ■■       ■       ,       -  -       M         ■  ^■■■■       ■  ■       »■        ^     ^  _  —  ■  11^  ,      .  -■■■■■  _  ■   ^  -— 

*  The  rtpeciflc  uanie  is  cban;;efl  in  cuuAiUoi  ation  of  the  vasonlar  form  ofmoet  of  the  ajiecimeuft.  11 ' 
generic  relation  has  to  be  modifioU  also  when  it  is  more  clearly  recopni2e<l. 

t  Another  species,  ennmerated  by  Professor  Dawson,  Ommvs  aciimtnafa,  Ifewby.,  as  present  iu  tb 
Tertiary  of  Canada,  is  also  fonnd  at  Black  Butte. 
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Iq  tbe  second  group,  as  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  report,  p.  93^ 
he  beds  exposed  to  view  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  hundred  feet 
greater  than  those  of  the  Souris  River  5  their  exact  relation,  however, 
)eing  statigraphical)}'  nndeterminable.  A  section  in  the  Great  Valley 
completed  p.  94)  mostly  represents  clay  beds  and  thin  lignite  beds  with 
emains  of  plants.  In  one  hundred  and  forty -four  feet  of  measures,  there 
5  only  one  bed  of  lignite  one  foot  thick  ;  while  at  Porcupine  Creek,  or 
u  a  valley  joining  it,  a  section  of  forty  feet  (represented  in  PI.  V,  fig.  1) 
hows  a  fine  display  of  lignite  beds,  as  follows: 

Ft.  In. 

,  Surface  soil 1  0 

f.  Quartzite  drift • 1  0 

!.  Yellowish  and  gray  sandy  clays 9  0 

t.  Lignite 0  9 

i.  Banded  clays,  yellowish-gray,  &c.,  with  plants 5  0 

I.  Lignite,  weathering,  soft 10  0 

',  Lignite,  hard,  compact,  laminated 8  0- 

L  Soft  gray  sandstone 5  0 

More  details  in  regard  to  these  sections  of  the  Lignitic  are  unnecessaiy 
0  prove  the  relation  of  these  Canadian  Lignitic  measures  with  those  of 
he  North.  The  succession  of  the  strata  is  variable,  and  may  differ  at 
^aeh  locality ;  they  however  represent  the  same  formation  as  our  great 
Lignitic  of  the  West,  and  the  determination  of  their  age  as  Tertiary  is 
orcible  for  the  North  American  Lignitic  as  well  as  for  that  of  Canada 
in  considering  the  whole  as  a  unique  formation. 

In  the  examination  of  the  fossil  plants  which  he  had  to  determine. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson  first  remarks :  *'  That  the  plants  of  the  first  groui> 
ire  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  found  by  American  geologists 
n  the  Fort  Union  series,  and  which  have  l;>eeu  determined  by  Professor 
ll^ewberryaiidMr.Lesquereuxl  Theyarealsosimilartoplautscollected by 
Dr.  Richardson  in  the  Lignitic  series  of  the  Mackenzie  Kiver,  as  described 
i)y  Hear,  and  represented  by  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  geological 
Mirvey,  etc.  They  also  approach  very  closely  the  so-called  Miocene  floras 
}f  Alaska  and  Greenland,  as  described  by  Heer;  and,  in  their  facies  and 
in  several  of  their  species,  they  coincide  with  the  Miocene  flora  of 
Kurope."  He  then  adds :  "  If  we  were  to  regard  the  afiinities  of  the 
[)lants  merely,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Miocene  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  also  to  consider  the  fact  that  several  of  the  species  are  identi- 
cal with  those  still  living,  and  that  the  whole  facies  of  the  flora  coin- 
cides with  that  of  modern  temperate  America,  little  hesitation  would  be 
felt  in  assigning  the  formation  in  which  they  occur  to  the  Miocene 
[>eriod.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  lower 
beds  of  this  formation  hold  the  remains  of  reptiles  of  Mesozoic  types ; 
that  the  beds  pass  downward  into  rocks  holding  Baculifes  and 
Inocerami;  and  that  a  flora  essentially  similar  is  found  associated  with 
Cretaceous  marine-animal  remains  both  in  Dakota*  and  in  Vancouver's 
Inland,  we  should  be  inclined  to  assign  them  at  least  to  the  base  of 
Eocene.'' 

From  the  above  we  see  that  Professor  Dawson  positively  acknowl- 
wlges,  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Lignitic,  the 
Tertiary  age  of  these  formations.  De  briefly  describes  or  enumerates 
trom  Porcupine  Creek  seventeen  species,  all  of  Tertiary  types,  and 
ii^ost  of  them  described  formerly  by  Professor  Heer  and  Professor  New- 

•ThU  i8  right  for  the  liora  of  Vaucouver's  Lshuid,  but  not  tor  that  of  the  Dakota 
^m\K    The  assertion,  however,  does  not  weaken  the  truth  of  the  conclusion. 
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berry  from  the  so-called  Miocene  formations  of  Alaska,  Greenland,  an<i 
especially  of  the  Fort  Union  group,  with  which  the  group  of  Porcupine 
Oreek  appears  very  closely  allied.  Prom  the  group  of  the  Great  Vallej. 
he  has  three  species:  Equisetum  Parlatoriij  Heer,  of  the  Miocene  uf 
Europe,  to  which  our  Equisetum  Haydenii  of  Carbon  is  closely  lelateti; 
Salix  Bheanaj  Heer,  of  the  Greenland  Tertiary  flora;  and  a  specie^ 
of  Bhamnns;  from  the  formation  of  the  Bad  Lands:  Lemna  wutaia,  -i 
new  species  which  I  consider  as  identical  with  that  represented  by  ven 
abundant  remains  at  Point  of  Rocks ;  Sapindus  affiniSj  Newb.,  of  tk 
Union  group ;  and  some  remains  not  precisely  determined,  referable  t> 
Scirpiis  and  fruits.  In  all  this  flora  there  is  no  trace  of  any  vegetable 
remains  which,  by  comparison  with  the  species  of  the  Dakota  group  or 
with  those  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Europe,  could  be  recognized  as  identica. 
with,  or  even  related  to  any  of  them. 

How  is  it  now  with  the  species  found  associated  at  Point  of  Eoc^> 
with  that  peculiar  floating  vesicular  plant  provisionally  named  Lrrnhf 
buUata  f  The  second  species  described  after  this  Lemna  is  a  FucuSj  com 
parable  to  two  species,  one  described  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  tl** 
other  still  living  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  This  is  also  found  in  a  fossil  start 
in  the  Tertiary  of  Spitzbergen.  The  third  is  apparently  a  Selaginelk. 
The  only  fossil  plant  to  which  this  has  any  likeness  is  Selagintiy 
Bertlioudi  of  Golden.  The  affinity  of  these  two  species  is  the  more  coo 
elusive  as  no  lycopodiaceous  plant  has  been  described  till  now,  eitbtr 
from  the  Cretaceous  or  from  the  Tertiary  of  any  country  but  from  iht 
American  Lignitic. 

The  preponderance  of  Conifers  is  as  marked  in  the  group  of  Point  of 
Bocks  as  the  total  absence  of  Ferns.  On  this  point,  it  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  flora  of  Golden,  where  no  remains  of  Conifers  have  beep 
found  as  yet,  but  where  the  Ferns  abound.  The  flora  of  Black  Butte  is 
on  this  point  intermediate,  having  in  equal  proportion  species  of  Ferns 
and  of  Conifers.  Among  the  species  of  this  last  family  described  from 
Point  of  Bocks,  one.  Sequoia  longifolia^  is  found  also  at  Black  Batte ; 
another,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  fine  specimens,  Sequoia  Itreri- 
foliau,  is  in  the  Miocene  of  Greenland,  of  Spitzbergen,  and  of  the  Baltic: 
a  third.  Sequoia  biformiSj  has  not  as  yet  been  recognized  elsewhere,  ii 
is,  however,  related  to  Sequoia  Sternbergiij  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  (01i|ro- 
cene)  of  Europe,  found  at  Hfering,  especially  at  Promina,  and  recently 
in  the  Tertiary  of  New  Mexico.  It«  analogy  with  Sequoia  Beichenbachi 
has  also  been  noticed  in  the  description.  The  fourth  species,  Widdrim- 
tonia  complanata,  is  a  close  relation  of  W.  antiqua,  of  the  same  Oligocene 
formation  of  France. 

In  the  division  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants  we  find :  Fieus  a«aW/b/ifl 
of  the  Bilin  Oligocene  flora,  formerly  described  from  specimens  from 
Golden ;  JDiospyros  hrachysepala^  common  in  the  whole  thickness  of  tbe 
Miocene  and  Oligocene  of  Europe,  found  in  the  Tertiary  of  Greenlantl 
also,  and  already  described  from  Black  Butte  and  Sand  Creek;  f<>«* 
tilUefoliaj  one  of  the  most  common  species  of  the  European  Miocene,  and 
not  less  abundantly  represented  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Americac 
Lignitic;  Viburnum  Wymperi^  a  rare  Tertiary  species,  described  fio'^i 
Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Black  Butte.  As  belonging  to  the  Miocene 
or  Oligocene  of  Europe,  and  not  found  before  in  our  Lignitic,  Point  oi 
Eocks  has :  Fieus  Dalmatwa^  known  from  Promina,  the  lowest  stage  of  tlif 
Oligocene ;  Laurus  prwsfans  and  Populus  melanaria^  both  Lower  Miocene 
types.  As  species  identical  with  those  of  other  American  localities 
but  not  known  from  Europe,  we  find  still  at  Point  of  Bocks:  F\f^^ 
planieostata,  Fieus  irregularis^  Juglans  BhamnoideSj  all  from  Black  Butte. 
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vitli  Viburnum  rotundifoUum  closely  allied  to  V.  plaianoides  of  the  same 
ocality.  The  remaius  of  Sabal  Orayana^  too,  refer  Point  of  Eocks  by 
deutity  of  species  to  Vancouver's  Island,  the  Mississippi  Tertiary,  and 
jrolden.  We  may  mention  still  as  new,  species  less  important  in  regard 
:o  tbeir  local  references :  Quercus  competenSj  seemingly  allied  to  different 
Sliocene  species  of  Europe,  though  not  identifiable  with  any ;  Bhus  mem- 
Wancmea^  comparable  to  onr  present  Rhm  aromatica^  and  also  to  the 
Biiro])ean  Rhus  Pyrrhce  of  the  Miocene;  that  peculiar  species  Trapa 
microphyllaj  found  mixed  with  rootlets  of  water-plants,  and  whose  rela- 
tiou  cannot  be  recognized  with  any  fossil  species  except  Neuropteris 
^ngulata;  and  Dryophyllum  crenatum,  representative  of  a  group  or  of  a 
^euus  which  has  a  large  number  of  as  yet  uudescribed  forms  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  Belgium.  Of  this  genus,  however,  we  know  already  three 
species  from  the  Cretaceous  of  this  country  and  eight  species  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  of  Europe.  These  are  the  data  from  which  we  have  to 
derive  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Point  of  Rock  for- 
mations. To  do  it  more  clearly,  I  give  here,  as  a  resume^  the  table  of  the 
species  described  from  this  locality,  with  indication  of  their  relations, 
as  far  as  they  are  known. 


• 

Point  of  Kocks. 

«  2? 

5h 

European 
Miocene. 

Arctic  Mi- 
ocene. 

• 

a 

•a 
•o 

4.' 

S 

i 

I.  Le nana  ball ata 

Id* 

■ 

1 

"2.  Vucua  libitum 

An.... 



An .... 

1    ; 

3.  SelaidnenR  falcata 



An  "  ' 

A.  Sabal  Gravana i 

Id lid 

Vancoaver. 

5.  S<'quoia  brevifulia 

Id 

Id 

fi.  StH^uoia  InnKifolia i 

Id 

7.  i<«>quoia  bifdrmis , 

An:::::::: 

<?.  Widdtiniitonia  comnlanata '  

An. . .. 

1 

%  Ficua  aaarlfolU 

Id 

1 

10.  Ficus  Dalmaticfl ' 

Id 

11.  Fiona  plan ioofltata 1 

.'.'..'.'.'.    ffi  .".. 

•*••«••«>*•• 

12.  FicuH  tiliafolia 

Id 

Id 

Id 

11.  F'icna  irregularia ' 

Id 

H.  Vibumaro  rotnndifolinm i 

'  An 

U.  Vibnmiiru  Wvniperi 

Id ..... 

Id 

H..  Diiiapyrns  bracbysepala 

n.  Laurua  prsentana 

l^.  Trapa  mici'opb vHa 

Id 

Id 

Id..  .. 

An. .. 

1 

An 

19.  Kha0  Dienibrauacea 

loTl  •  •  .  . 

1 

2t'.  J  uj^Iana  rbaranoides 

Id 

;  Id 

*l.  Vopuliia  nielanaria 



Id  .... 

2y.  Ijnercua  conipetens 

A.n 

2;J.  Dryopb yllum  crenatum i 



An 

*  "Id."  for  identical ;  "  an."  for  analogous. 

Thi8  table  shows  that,  of  these  twenty-three  species,  two  are  identical 
with  Canadian  species  recognized  as  Tertiary,  as  seen  in  the  quotations 
given  above  from  the  geological  rei)ort  of  Prof.  G.  Dawson ;  seven  are 
i'lentical  with,  and  five  related  to,  species  of  the  Lower  European  Mio- 
cene; two  identified  with  the  Arctic  formations  considered  Miocene; 
three  identified  with,  and  one  allied  to,  species  of  Golden  ;  eight  identi- 
fied with,  and  one  allied  to,  species  of  Black  Butte ;  and  two  which  have 
soine  analogy  with  Cretaceous  types. 

For  this  last  remark  I  take  the  brondest  range  of  probability  of 
relationship,  for  we  do  not  know  any  Cretaceous  Dryophyllum  from 
Europe,  except  J>.  cretaceum,  published  by  Saporta  in  his  Gelinden  Flora, 
*<>r  a  point  of  comparison  for  the  s]>ecies  of  this  Lowest  Eocene  locality  ■ 
^^}^  the  identity  of  Trapa  microphylla  with  the  leaves  published  a 
^cnropteris  angulata  is  not  positively  ascertained.    I  will  add  still  thf) 
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Sequoia  hiformis  has  a  distant  relation  to  Sequoia  Reichenbacki^OM^Qi 
the  most  widely  distributed  species  of  the  Gretaceoas  formations.  We 
should,  therefore,  in  considering  the  above  table,  recognize  the  rehtioo 
of  the  Point  of  Rocks'  tiora  with  the  European  and  the  American  Ter 
tiary  (counting  Black  Butte  and  Golden  as  Tertiary),  as  marked  by 
twenty  species  in  twenty-three,  or  87  per  cent.,  while  that  to  the  Cre- 
taceous is  only  indicated  by  three  species,  or  13  i^er  cent.  We  have  tho< 
to  recognize  that  Point  of  Rocks  still  belongs  to  the  Lignitic  Tertian*  bv 
its  flora,  though  we  discover  in  it  traces  of  its  approach  to  the  Cretaceous. 

This  conclusion  is  in  exact  concordance  with  the  records  of  the 
strati  graphical  observations  made  from  Black  Butte  to  Bock  Spring.* 
When  I  visited  Point  of  liocks  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fossil 
plants  of  the  locality,  I  could  not  discover  any  vegetable  remains  there 
and  around,  except  Fucoids.  But  I  made  on  the  distribution  of  the 
strata  the  following  remarks,  copied  from  my  report:  "In  following  tbv 
railroad  from  Black  Butte  westward,  the  Lignitic  formation  already  seeu 
at  the  surface  of  the  country  from  below  Bitter  Creek  station,  forms  an 
irregularly  broken  ridge,  whose  general  dip  toward  the  east  is  varied  by 
low  undulations.  In  that  way,  the  measures  slowly  ascend  to  Point  oi 
Bocks,  where  they  overlie  the  black  shale  of  the  Cretaceous  No.  4,  there 
constituting  the  axis  of  an  anticlinal,  which  is  cut  below  Point  of  Bocks  by 
the  meanders  of  Bitter  Creek.  The  counterface  of  the  axis  appears  west- 
ward in  corresponding  strata  after  passing  Saltwell  Valley,  and  heou 
the  dip  to  the  west  brings  to  the  surface  the  upper  strata  of  the  Lignitk 
at  Bock  Spring.  The  section  of  the  measures  is  perfectly  clear  ami 
exposed  in  its  whole  lengih.  At  Point  of  Bocks,t  and  near  the  higher 
part  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  the  Cretaceous  strata  are  exposed  eighty  feet 
in  thickness,  immediately  and  conformably  overlaid  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  of  the  Lignitic  sandstone,  which  from  its  base  bearsfucio- 
dal  remains."  These  data  may  be  considered  as  correct  in  a  general  wa> : 
for  I  do  not  attach  an3'  importance  to  my  measurements.  Moreover,  1 
am  uncertain  about  the  precise  locality  where  the  fossil  plants  here 
described  have  been  found.  According  to  the  statement  of  Profes^^r 
Hayden,  the  specimens  sent  to  me  were  obtained  near  the  station  of  Point 
of  Bocks,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  or  more  east  of  tbe 
rocks  forming  the  face  of  the  anticlinal,  and  thus  probably  above  them. 
From  all  these  data  here  recorded,  from  stratigraphy  and  paleontolofry, 
the  station  of  Point  of  Bocks  may  be  considered  as  marking  about  th*^ 
point  of  division  between  the  Tertiary  and  the  Cretaceous,  in  the  >»; 
called  Bitter  Creek  series.  The  plants,  therefore,  of  this  locality  are  oi 
great  scientific  interest. 

Considering  the  remarks  of  European  authors,  who  have  already  given 
their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  flora  of  our  Lower  Lignitic,  it  seems  tbat 
its  relation  is  still  more  evidently  marked  with  Eocene  types  than  Isnp 
posed.  I  have,  indeed,  mentioned  FiftMmwmwar/yiwaiiiwi extremely  abund 
ant  at  Black3utte  as  related  to  one  species  of  Sezane;  one  jPiVtM  oi 
Golden  as  identical  with  another  of  the  same  flora.  Kow  Count  Saporta, 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  botanical  paleontology  t»i 
this  country,  and  who  has  seen  some  of  the  plates  prepared  for  the  Flora 
of  the  Liginitic,  writes :  ''That  Sphenopterin Uocenica  is  closely  allied ti' 
A82)lenitim  Wegma7ini,  Brgt,  of  Sezane;  that  species  analogous  to  wbat 
I  have  described  as  Ahietites  dubius  and  Ahtetites  setigera  have  be*'''i 
found  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  St.  Paulet,  France;  that  our  FaW^ 

*  Dr.  r.  V.  Haydi>ii'R  Annual  Report  for  lr?7a,  p.  3:i3. 

1 1  Tiftine  Point  of  RocUh  tbe  part  of  the  nnticlimil  axis  facing  Saltwells  Valley,  not  tb* 
station  of  Point  of  liocks  merely. 
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specially  Palniacites  Goldianus^  denote  Eocene;  that  the. magnificent 
[>ecies  ^hal  Gray  ana  is  allied  to,  and  perhaps  an  ancestor  of,  Sahal  major  j 
bich  in  Europe  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene;  and  that  Fla- 
?Uaria  communis  is  extremely  similar  to  Sabal  adagavensis^  which  is  found 
1  the  Eocene  Superior  of  the  south  of  France,  but  which  has  not  been 
gured  till  now.  From  all  this  and  other  points  of  rajyproachement  which 
lie  celebrated  paleontologist  of  France  makes  in  regard  to  the  species 
r  the  lower  group  of  the  Lignite  flora,  he  concludes  as  follows :  * 
In  resuming,  and  notwithstanding  that  AbietUes,  which  I  consider  as 

Cretaceous  type,  your  first  group  seems  indeed  to  be  legitimately 
locene,  by  its  Ferns,  its  Palms,  its  coriaceous  and  prototypical  Poplars, 
ts  Cinnamo/num, and  its  Viburnunijas  related  to  the  Sezane  flora,  and  by 
ne  of  its  Palms  to  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Angers.  If  one  would  suppose 
his  flora  more  recent  than  the  Eocene,  he  would  have  to  admit  such  a 
issemblance  between  Europe  and  America  that  every  comparison  by  the 
ioras  between  the  geological  stages  of  both  continents  should  appear  an 
inpossibility."  The  assimilation  of  American  species  with  a  number  of 
iiocene  species  published  in  Europe  is  considered  by  Saporta  as  doubt- 
ul  and  not  quite  conclusive;  and  he  remarks  also  that  though  his 
•pinion  on  the  age  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  group  is  given  according  to 
)reseDt  impression,  the  great  geographical  distance  renders  the  affini- 
ies  between  compared  localities  very  difficult  to  fix  with  precision, 
;ven  in  supposing  them  contemporaneous. 

These  quotations  must  be  excused  by  reason  of  the  importance  given 
low  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Lignitic,  which,  controversed  in 
rarious  ways,  demands  light,  and  has  to  be  considered  in  every  possible 
)oint  of  view.  The  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  Eequested,  as  I  am,  to 
contribute  a  share  in  the  discussion,  by  closely  adhering  to  paleontologi- 
:al  evidence,  and  exposing  it  as  far  as  it  is  given  by  fossil  plants,  I  had  to 
?nter  into  details  in  order  to  show  its  weight.  And  no  better  opportu- 
Qity  could  be  aff'orded  for  this  purpose  than  a  review  of  the  group  of 
[ilauts  obtained  from  Point  of  Eocl^s  by  Dr.  Haydeu. 

After  completing  the  examination  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  specimens, 
and  when  the  manuscript  had  been  already  delivered  to  the  printer,  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  William  Cleburn,  of  Omaha,  a  zealous  explorer  and 
student  of  our  American  vegetable  paleontology,  sent  to  me  a  large  box 
of  specimens,  obtained,  most  of  them,  from  the  same  locality,  Point  of 
Kocks,  where  Dr.  Hayden  had  discovered  his  own.  These  specimens 
teud  to  confirm,  by  some  identical  species  and  by  relation  of  types  of  a 
few  new  ones,  the  evidence  exposed  already  in  regard  to  the  age  of  this 
locality.  It  is,  .therefore,  advisable  to  enumerate  and  describe  them  as 
ail  appendix  to  the  above  exposition.    They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  LeMNA  ?  BULLATA,  Lsqx. 

The  species  is  represented  by  a  few  well-preserved  specimens,  clearly 
exhibiting  the  characters  formerly  described.  All  the  fronds  are  mixed 
with  floating  rootlets. 

2.  Sal"vinia  attentjata,  sj).  nor. 

Leaves  small,  one  centimeter  or  less  in  diameter,  opposite,  joined  at  the 
narrowed,  slightly-pedicelled  base,  round  or  broadly-  oval,  indistinctly 
reticulate  by  vertical  and  parallel  rows  of  quadrate,  large  cells,  marked 
ia  the  mitldle  by  black  spots,  formed  of  very  small,  close  cells,  or  pores, 
without  anv  trace  of  a  middle  nerve. 

*  111  letter,  October  lU,  1^75. 

No.  5—10 
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This  fine  species  is  related  by  its  reticulation  and  its  size  to  Salvinia  Mil 
(leana,  Heer  (Bait.  Fior.,  p,  17,  Pi.  Ill,  tiffs.  1  and  2),  differing  from  it 
by  broader,  less  distinct,  square  areo](e,  the  absence  of  a  dividing  mid 
die  nerve,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  base  to  a  very  short  peklicel.  By 
these  two  last  characters,  this  species  is  unlike  any  of  this  genus.  It  u\ 
however,  probable  that  the  two  leaves  representing  it  were  not,  wben 
embedded  into  the  clay,  in  their  full  state  of  maturity,  one  of  them  beiu? 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  its  areolatiou  far  less  distinct.  In  the  youug 
leaves  of  the  living  Salvinia  natans^  the  leaves,  before  attaining  iheJ 
full  development,  have  the  middle  nerve  scarcely  discernible. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  WilUajn  Cleburn. 

3.  Selaginella  falcata,  Lsqx. 

It  has  been  described  already,  but  merely  from  small  detached  brancbt^ 
and  branchlets.  The  specimen  of  this  lot  represents  a  fragment  of  a sieo^ 
ten  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  l>road,  round,  but  flattened  by  ciiii) 
pression,  covered  with  densely  imbricate  leaves  of  the  same  form  aii<l 
size  as  those  of  the  brunches.  This  stem  proves  the  relation  of  u^ 
described  fragments  to  the  lycopodiliceous  family. 

4.  Selaginella  laciniata,  sp.  novJ 

Branches  dichotomously  divided ;  divisions  two  to  three  centimeter> 
long;  leaflets  ?  opposite,  distichous,  divided  from  the  base  in  thn?e  tc 
five  filiform  laciuioe,  some  of  them  forking  at  the  middle,  all  enrvin; 
upward  or  falcate. 

By  its  mode  of  vegetation,  the  form  and  divisions  of  the  pinnre  or 
branchlets,  these  small  plants  are  exactly  similar  to  those  described  IroD 
Dr.  Haydeu's  specimens  under  the  name  of  Selaginella  falcata.  Tat 
difference  is  in  the  remarkable  laceration  or  thread-like  divisions  of  ik* 
leaflets.  The  lacinire  distinct  and  in  relievo  upon  the  stone  are  like  iL^ 
veiulets  of  fern-leaves,  when,  by  maceration  and  decomposition,  iliei: 
epidermis  has  been  destroyed,  or  like  skeletons  of  leaves.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  these  thread-like  branches  are  more  or  less  numerous,  eithf i 
simple  or  forking  from  the  middle,  and  thus  differing  in  number  anil 
mode  of  divisions  for  each  leaflet,  this  appearance  cannot  result  from 
decomposition  in  water.  It  is  probable  that  these  remains  represent «: 
a  kind  of  jycopodiaceons  plant,  living  sometimes  partly  immersed,  an<i 
that,  as  it  "happens  in  numerous  species  of  water-plants  of  thisepocl. 
the  immersed  leaves  become  decomposed,  and  grow  into  laciuiate  div: 
sions,  while  the  emerged  ones  are  entire  or  undivided.  This  differenc- 
in  the  leaves  is  iiarticularly  marked  in  Xasturthim  lacuntre^  Gray,  kno^ti 
to  every  botanist.  I  do  not  know,  however,  any  Lycopodium  specie> 
showing  this  kind  of  variations  in  leaves.  Even  L,  inundatum  has  tk 
leaves  of  the  immersed  part  entire  or  without  divisions.  It  is  therefore 
uncertain  if  the  vspecific  separation  of  these  fragments  is  authorizable. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Kocks,  WllUam  Cleburn. 

5.  Sequoia  brevifolia,  Heer. 

About  one-half  of  the  specimens  of  this  locality  have  remains  of  tbs 
species;  some  have  very  fine  large  branches,  but  no  cone  has  beena.^ 
yet  discovered. 

6.  Widdringtonia  complanata,  Lsqx. 

The  specimens  of  this  species  are  better  than  those  formerly  exam 
ined.  One  has  been  figured,  representing  a  tripinnately-divided  branch; 
primary  stems  long,  round  flexuous,  two  millimeters  thick,  with  di? 
tant,  appressed,  oblong,  acute  leaves;  branches  in  various  angles  ot 
divergence,  and  of  variable  length,  either  simple  or  pinnate  or  bipiunatelj 
subdivided ;  ultimate  divisions  obtuse,  some  slightly  club  shaped. 
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r.   FiCUS  ASABIFOLU,  £tt. 

The  same  kind  of  leaves  as  those  formerly  described. 

5.  Ficus  Dalmatioa,  Ett. 

One  of  the  specimens  has  a  branch  with  two  pairs  of  opposite  leaves  at 
I  distance  of  two  centimeters,  and  at  its  top,  two  branchlets,  one  broken, 
:he  other  bearing  an  opening  bud,  with  still  half-folded  leaves,  indicating 
by  the  faces  pressed  against  each  other  a  conduplicate  vernation. 

).  Ficus  planicostata,  Lsqx. 

A  young  leaf  preserved  in  its  integrity.  This  species,  as  remarked 
xlready,  is  abundant  at  Black  Butte. 

10.  Dbyophyllum  subpalcatum,  8p.  nov. 

Leaf  subcoriaceous,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  or  sharply  pointed : 
borders  regularly  serrate  with  short  blunt  teeth  turned  upward;  lateral 
veins  parallel,  diverging  thirty  to  forty  degrees,  straight  to  the  point  of 
the  teeth;  flbrillse  close,  thin  but  distinct,  simple  or  ramified  in  the 
middle,  the  upper  ones  joining  nearly  in  right  angle,  a  branch  veinlot 
passing  from  near  the  point  of  the  lateral  veins  under  the  sinuses,  and 
following  along  and  close  to  the  borders. 

There  is  only  a  fragmentary  specimen  of  this  species,  the  upper  half 
of  a  leaf.  By  its  form  and  nervation,  it  seems  at  first  referable  to  the 
genus  Castanea^  and,  truly,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  leaves  of  the  present 
C.  vesca  apparently  j)erfectly  similar  to  this  fossil  one.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  difference  in  the  areolation,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tertiary 
veins.  In  these  primary  types  of  Querciis  and  Castanea  described  under 
the  name  of  Dryophyllum^  the  upper  branch  of  the  secondary  veins 
passes  from  near  the  point  of  the  vein  under  the  sinuses  and  closely 
lollows  the  borders,  which  thus  sometimes  appear  narrowly  marginate, 
and  is  joined  nearly  at  right  angle  by  tbe  upper  fibrillie.  This  charac- 
ter, though  still  indistinctly  traced  in  the  leaves  of  Castanea,  and  of 
some  species  of  chestnut-oaks,  is  far  less  regular,  the  upper  branches 
which  follow  the  borders  being  of  various  sizes,  not  so  exactly  parallel 
to  tbe  borders,  and  not  in  close  proximity  to  them.  This  new  species  is 
intimately  related  to  Dryophyllum  Dewalqiiei  Sap.  &  Mer.  (Flore  de  Ge- 
linden,)  especially  to  the  fragment  figured  in  PI.  Ill,  fig.  2.  It  difters  only 
by  the  shorter,  less  acute,  teeth  of  the  borders,  the  slightly  falcate  form 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  close  thin  fibrillie. 

Habitat. — Point  of  liocks,  William  Clehnrn. 

11.  PopuLUS  melanarioides,  sp.  now 

Leaf  subcoriaceous,  nearly  round,  subtruncate  at  base,  long-petioled; 
borders  undulate ;  nervation  ternate  from  above  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
secondary  veins  two  pairs,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  primary  ones, 
these  much  branched  outside ;  the  others  simple,  all  the  divisions  pass- 
ing to  near  the  borders,  where  they  become  effaced  in  the  areolation ; 
iiervilles  thick,  flexuous,  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  forming  by  rami- 
iication  at  right  angle  square  ])olygonal  meshes. 

By  the  subcoriaceous  substance,  the  long  slender  petiole  of  the  leaves, 
this  species  is  referable  to  the  section  of  the  Trepidw  (Trembling  Pop- 
lars). As  in  Populus  tremularfolia,  Sai).  (Et.,  3,  2,  p.  26.  PI.  Ill,  fig.  4),  to 
which  this  species  is  allied,  the  veins  and  their  branches  pass  throuj;h 
tbe  areas  to  very  near  the  borders,  which  they  seem  to  reach.  The 
American  form  differs  merely  by  less-distinctly  undulate  borders,  the 
distance  of  the  primary  lateral  nerves  above  the  Inise,  and  by  the  great 
divstance  of  the  secondary  veins.    Tliese  two  last  chanicters  are,  how- 
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ever,  of  no  moment  for  the  specification  of  poplar-leaves,  as  can  be  it 
marked  in  the  examination  of  a  few  leaves  of  the  too  common  Popuh^ 
alba.  In  fossil  species,  Populus  ilassiliensis^  Sap.  (Et.,  3, 2,  p.  30,  PL  II, 
fig.  C),  is  represented  by  three  leaves,  each  of  a  different  character  o: 
nervation.  The  relation  of  this  species  with  that  of  the'Terriaif 
(Miocene  f)  of  Provence,  described  by  Saporta,  may  be  therefore  mor- 
iutimate  than  it  appears  from  the  comparison  of  a  single  leaf.  Our 
species  is  also  comparable  to  Populus  heliadnnij  Ung.,  by  its  form,  ati>. 
to  T.  melanariaj  Heer,  by  its  nervation. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  William  Clehurn. 

12.  YlBUENUM  MARGINATUM,  Lsqx. 

The  specimen  is  fragmentary,  but  the  species,  very  common  at  Blatk 
Butte,  is  recognizable. 

13.  DiOSPYEOS  BRACHYSEPALA,  Al.  Br. 

Bepresented  in  good  specimens. 

14.  TeAPA  !  MICROPHYLLA,  Lsqx. 

Like  the  former,  in  good  specimens,  and  described  already  from  Ur, 
Haydeu's  collection. 

15.  Geeviopsis  Clebueni,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  subcoriaceous,  ovate,  rounded,  and  narrower! 
by  an  inward  curve  to  the  short  petiole,  sinuato-denticulate,  three-nerved 
from  above  the  base;  primary  veins  thick;  secondary  veins,  two  or 
three  pairs,  distant  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  primary  nerves 
all  branching  outside  with  subdivisions  or  veinlets  entering  the  teeth: 
nervilles  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  flexuous,  simple,  or  branching  ii: 
the  middle  ;  areolation  obsolete. 

This  fine  leaf,  about  five  centimeters  long  (the  point  is  broken),  four 
centimeters  broad  in  its  widest  part,  below  the  middle,  is  so  remarkably 
similar  by  its  form,  the  denticulate  borders,  and  the  nervation,  to  Grerl- 
opsis  orhiculafa,  Sap.  (Sezane  FL,  p.  411,  PI.  XI,  fig.  11  and  12),  that  it^ 
generic  identity  is  positive.  It  specifically  differs  by  its  larger  size,  th»* 
more  distant  veins,  and  the  double  ramification  of  the  primary  nerve>. 
This  ramification  is  more  distinct  and  more  generally  multiple,  the 
branches  forking  before  reaching  the  borders  and  curving  along  them. 
The  leaf  has,  like  those  of  the  European  species,  a  subbasilar  margiDnl 
veinlet,  which 'follows  the  borders,  and  is  united  by  nervilles  in  rigbt 
angle  to  the  primary  lateral  nerves  above. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Bocks,  William  Clehurn. 

As  said  above,  these  species  from  Point  of  Bocks  do  not  modify  in 
the  least  the  geological  relation  of  the  locality  as  indicated  by  its  flora. 
Besides  Viburnum  marginatum^  which  is  a  most  common  plant  of  Black 
Butte,  we  have  in  Mr.  Cleburn's  specimens  four  new  species  onIy,iu't 
enumerated  in  the  table  of  Dr.  Hayden's,  viz :  Salvinia  attemuita,  Pop^- 
lu8  melanarioideSj  Dryophyllum  subfalcatum,  and  Oreviopsis  CleburB 
The  first  two  species  have  typical  afiinity  with  the  Miocene:  tSahin 
aiienuata  with  iS,  Mildeana  of  the  Baltic  flora;  Vopulus  melananoio'- 
■with  P.  tremxihvfoUa  of  the  Marseilles  basin.  The  other  two  are  oi 
Lower  Eocene  type:  Greriopsis  Clehurni  related  to  the  Sezane  flora  aii'i 
Dryopliyllum  svbfalcatnm  to  that  of  Gelinden.  The  Tertiary  character!^ 
ihereiore  here  also  positively  marked,  while  at  the  same  time  a  relati' ' 
to  the  Cretaceous  is  pointed  out  by  the  last-named  species.  Profesj^o 
Schimper,  in  his2V«/eV?ifo%iere/7c7fl/e,  has  separated  Sezane  a!id  Gelimk:^ 
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from  the  Eocene,  forming  a  lower  subdivision,  the  Paleocene^  for  the 
plants  representing  the  ujost  ancient  types  of  the  Tertiary.  The  flora 
i)f  Point  of  Kocks  seems,  in  part,  referable  to  this  Paleocene  division 
of  tbe  floras  of  Mount  Bolca,  of  the  calcaires  grossiers  of  Paris,  of  the 
fCypses  of  Du  Puy,  of  the  London  clay,  of  the  grfes  of  Sarthe,  of  the 
lignites  of  Skopan,  of  the  argiles  vertes  of  Montmartre,  and  of  the 
«:ypses  of  Aux,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  group  representing  the  true 
Eocene  formations,  we  have  to  admit  that  till  now  at  least,  our  lower 
Liguitic  flora  has  little  in  its  species  to  relate  it  to  that  formation.  But 
then,  it  has  mixed  in  it  a  number  of  Paleocene  types  and  a  preponder- 
ance of  Snbmiocene  or  Oligocene  species,  and  this  proves  a  persistent 
;jeneral  character  of  the  whole  flora  from  the  base  of  the  Lignitic  at 
Point  of  Eocks  to  its  upper  part  at  Golden  and  Black  Butte,  where  the 
I)redominance  of  more  recent  types  becomes  more  marked  as  far  as  the 
old  ones  disappear.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  as  yet  to  suppose  that 
we  have  still,  as  they  have  in  Europe,  intermediate  floras  of  a  distinct 
and  different  character  breaking  the  homogeneity  of  that  of  the  Lignitic. 
Constituted  as  it  is,  in  its  comparison  to  the  distribution  of  European 
flora,  partly  of  Paleocene,  or  Lower  Eocene  types,  partly  of  Oligocene,  or 
Upper  Eocene  ones,  this  flora  must,  of  a  necessity,  represent  the  Xorth 
American  Eocene. 

Another  lot  of  specimens,  sent  also  by  Mr.  Cleburn,  is  from  a  locality  as 
yet  unknown  to  me,  the  Alkali  stage-station,  on  the  Sweetwater  road, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Green  River  station  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad.  The  proprietor  of  the  specimens  has  not  himself  visited  the 
locality,  and  does  not  give  any  details  on  the  position  of  the  beds  where 
the  specimens  were  obtained.  They  represent  only  three  species,  all 
new  ones,  as  follows : — 

1.  Alnites  unequilatebalis,  «/>.  nop. 

Leaves  thin,  variable  in  size,  broadly  oval  or  ovate-pointed,  rounded 
ro  a  short  petiole ;  borders  crenato-serrate ;  nervation  pinnate  ;  lateral 
veins  irregular  in  number  and  distance,  curving  in  passing  to  the  bor- 
ders, at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  and  entering  the 
teeth  by  their  ends  or  by  small  branchlets,  when  they  pass  under  the 
teeth  and  follow  the  borders. 

These  leaves  vary  in  size  from  four  to  eight  centimeters  long  and 
from  three  to  six  centimeters  broad,  one  of  the  sides  measuring  generally 
one-fourth  in  width  more  than  the  other.  The  irregulaiity  in  thje  num- 
ber of  the  veins  is  correspondingly  great;  one  of  the  leaves,  the  smallest 
for  example,  has,  on  one  side,  five  lateral  veins,  the  lower  much  branched 
outside,  and  on  the  other,  ten,  all  simple.  The  largest  of  the  leaves 
of  this  species,  which  is  represented  by  a  number  of  specimens,  is 
related  by  form  and  nervation  to  Fopulm  Lebrunii,  Wat.,  which  Saporta 
considers  as  referable  to  his  Alnus  cardiophylla.  It  is  represented  in  the 
Sezane  Flora,  (PI,  XV,  fig.  8).  The  general  facies  of  the  American  leaves 
is,  however,  difteretit,  the  teeth  being  broader  and  more  obtuse,  the 
nervation  more  distinctly  pinnate,  and  the  disposition  of  the  veins  to 
enter  the  teeth  by  their  extremity  more  marked ;  and  compared  to  Alnus 
cardiophyllaj  it  is  especially  different  by  the  constant  inequality  of  the 
leaves.  This  last  character  and  the  irregularity  of  nervation  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  leaves  of  Almis.  Alnus  viridis  and  A.  serrtdata 
«w,  however,  sometimes  irregularly  veined,  and  the  inequality  of  the 
sides  is  seen  in  a  number  of  fossil  species,  Alnus  cydaium,  Ung.,  especi- 
i^lly  A.  sporaduMj  Sap. 
Habitat. — Alkali  station,  William  Cleburn. 
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2.  JUGLAKS  ALKALINA,  Sp.  TWV, 

Leaves  piDoately  compound;  l<^atlets  lanceolate,  tai)ering  upward  to  a 
long  acumen,  either  narrowed  or  rounded  to  a  short  [>etiole;  bonlers 
crennlate;  lateral  veins  distant,  mostly  alternate,  parallel,  separated  by 
short  intermediate  tertiary  veins,  curving  in  passing  toward  the  borders 
at  aa  open  angle  of  divergence,  and  ascending  high  along  them  in  fes- 
toons; nervillesin  right  angle  to  the  veins,  branching  in  the  middle,  and 
forming  by  subdivisions  irregularly  quadrate  or  iK>lygonal  meshes. 

This  species  is  represented  by  four  leaves,  and  its  characters  distiDct, 
It  is  comparable  to  Jvglandites  peramplus^  Sap.,  and  Juglandites  eernuu*. 
Sap.,  both  of  the  Sezane  flora,  partaking  of  some  of  the  characters  of 
both.  It  is,  however,  still  more  intimately  allied  to  Jugluns  Bilittiai, 
Heer  (Flor.  Tert.  Helv.,  Ill,  p.  90,  PI.  CXXX,  figs.  5-19),  from  which  it 
merely  differs  by  the  position  of  the  lateral  veins  at  a  more  acute  angle 
of  divergence  following  higher  up  along  tlie  borders,  and  by  the  thicker 
and  more  numerous  tertiary  veins. 

IlABiTAT. — Alkali  station,  ^Yillia7H  Cleburn. 

3.  Caepites  vibuuni,  sp.  nov. 

Seeds  or  nutlets  cordate  obtuse,  five  to  seven  millimeters  long,  tbret 
or  four  millimeters  broad,  convex,  grooved  in  the  middle  from  the  point 
to  the  base,  surrounded  by  a  membranaceous  pellicle,  the  remains  of  an 
apparently  fleshy  outer  envelope.  They  resemble  seeds  of  a  similar  kind 
which  I  have  found  in  great  quantity  at  Golden,  and  referred  to  tbe 
genus  Viburnum.  Their  form  is  like  that  of  the  seeds  of  Viburnum 
Whymperi,  Heer  (Spitz.  Flor.,  p.  60,  PL  XIII,  figs.  22  and  27). 

Habitat. — Alkali  station,  William  Chburn. 

These  three  species  do  not  authorize  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  their 
geological  age.  As  Mr.  Cleburn  informs  me  that  a  number  of  fragments 
of  palm-leaves  have  been  found  in  connection  with  his  specimens,  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  these  plants  as  Eocene.  None  of  these  species  has 
any  relation  to  Cretaceous  types,  and  the  serrulate  borders  of  the  leavevS 
so  marked  in  two  species,  is  a  character  well  defined  in  the  leaves  of  tbe 
Sezane  flora,  and  scarcely  if  ever  in  those  of  the  Cretaceous. 

NEW     SPECIES    OF  TERTIARY   FOSSIL  PLANTS     BRIEFLY 

DESCRIBED. 

■ 

The  following-described  species  have  been  discovered  since  the  publi 
cation  of  the  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydeu's  Geological  Sur 
veyofthe  Territories.  They  are  represented  by  specimens  sent  from 
different  localities.  These  are  indicated,  with  each  species,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  discoverer.  All  these  species  have  been  figured  for  tht 
second  volume  of  the  Contributions  to  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Western 
Territories. 

1.  Spheeia  bhytismoides,  sp.  nov. 

The  spots  formed  by  this  small  fungus  upon  the  bark  of  some  stem? 
and  the  leaves  of  a  Myrica  are  composed  of  circular  perithecia,  placed 
five  or  six  in  a  circle,  forming  thus  a  small  crenulate  ring.  Tht* 
perithecia  become  connected  sometimes,  apparently  by  decomposition : 
they  are,  however,  generally  separated.  The  size  of  the  spots  vark^? 
from  one  to  two  millimeters. 

Habitat. — Black  Butte,  upon  CauUnites  Sparganioides. 
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2.  Hypntjm  Haydenu,  sp.  nov. 

Stem  rigid,  sparingly  divided  iu  uearly  opposite,  short  branches,  in- 
dated  toward  the  top,'  or  club-shaped  ;  "leaves  closely  imbricated  all 
[iround,  lanceolate-acutninate  or  sharply  pointed,  concave.  Comparable 
especially  to  Hypnum  Boscii,  Schvvgr.,  an  American  species  of  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Habitat.— South  Park,  near  Castello  Ranch,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

3.   LiYGK)DIUM  MAEVINEI,  sp.  flOV. 

A  single  leaflet  of  this  fine  species ;  simple,  ligulate,  obtuse,  serrulate 
above,  hastate  at  base  ;  middle  vein  and  veinlets  distinct ;  veins  fork- 
injr  once  or  twice.  Allied  to  the  living  Lygodhim  rennstum,  a  species 
which  ranges  from  Mexico  to  Brazil. 

Habitat. — Top  of  gypsum  series,  Grand  Eagle  junction.  A,  R. 
Marvine, 

4.  Lygodium  Dentoni,  sp.  nov. 

Leaflets  bi-tripartite,  with  short,  obtuse  divisions  and  broad  sinuses, 
broadly  triangular,  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  subcordate  or  subtruncate 
base,  entire,  bi-trinerved  from  the  base ;  primary  nerves  distinct,  like 
the  veins,  which  are  forked  once  or  twice,  and  become  very  close  along 
the  borders. 

Habitat. — ^Green  Eiver  group,  near  the  mouth  of  White  into  Green 
River,  Prof.  William  Denton. 

5,  GoNioPTEEis  pulchella,?  Hecr. 

An  intermediate  form,  represented  by  mere  fragments  of  pinn<'B  and 
separate  pinnules.  The  shape  of  the  pinnules  united  to  the  middle  refers 
it  to  O.  pulchella,  while  by  the  less-pointed  leaflets  and  the  nervation  it 
represents  G.  Fischeri  of  the  same  author. 

Habitat. — Golden,  in  sandstone,  above  coal. 

6.  ZAMIOSTKOBUS  !  MIRABILIS,  Sp.  nov. 

This  species,  whose  reference  to  Zamicc  is  not  positively  ascertained, 
is  represented  by  a  fragment,  the  half  cross-section  of  a  silicified  cone, 
about  fourteen  centimeters  in  diameter.    The  outer  surface  is  marked 
by  the  rhomboidal  obtuse  top  of  black  seeds,  or  stony  fruits,  surrounded 
by  a  white  vasculosocellular  matter.    In  the  cross-section  of  the  cone, 
these  seeds,  of  an  enlarged  rhomboidal  form,  three  to  three  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  six  to  eight  millimeters  broad,  of  the  same  size  in 
their  whole  length,  or  slightly  narrowed  to  the  base,  appear  fixed  or 
implanted  into  a  zone  of  whitish,  subpellucid  mass  of  celluloso-vascu- 
lar  filaments.    Under  this  ring  of  white  matter,  one  centimeter  thick, 
comes  the  central  part,  or  axis  of  the  cone,  represented  by  mixed  frag- 
ments of  blackish  opaque  matter,  agglutinated  and  amorphous.      The 
fruits,  or  seeds,  are  represented  by  a  black,  compact,  opaque  silex.  pierced 
in  the  length  by  large  pores  or  ducts  passing  from  the  top  to  the  base 
of  the  fruits.    The  intervals  between  them,  nearly  as  large  as  the  seeds, 
are  filled  by  the  same  whitish  celluloso-vascular  matter  which  com- 
poses the  white  zone  wherein  the  base  of  the  fruits  is  embedded.    The 
figure  only  of  the  specimen  can  give  a  good  idea  of  this  fragment  of 
cone.    It  is  distantly  comparable,  for  the  iorm  and  the  disposition  of  its 
surface-scars,  to  Androstrobus,  a  genus  established    by  Schimper  for 
^me  cylindrical  cycadeous  male  cones,  formed  of  imbricated  scales  bear- 
ing sessile  anthers  on  their  lower  surface.    For  the  position  of  the  fruits, 
it  has  a  distant  relation  to  Zamiostrohus  gibbtiSj  Renss.,  a  cone  which 
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shows  Id  its  section  oblong  seeds,  ia  right  angle  to  the  axis,  with  tb- 
tops  appearing  at  the  outside  sarface.    Both  these  cones  are  figured : 
Schimper-s  Veget.  Pal.  (PI.  LXXII,  figs.  1,2, 14, 15.)  There  is,  howevt: 
a  great  difference  in  the  very  large  size  and  in  the  characters  of  :L  • 
silicified  strobile  with  those"  of  a  Zamia,    It  apparently  represent^ 
pecnliar  genus  of  the  Cycadinece. 
Habitat. — ^Found  loose  around  Golden,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

7.  Sequoia  affinis,  sp,  nov. 

Branches  long,  slender,  pinnately  branching;  leaves  short,  oblon: 
imbricated,  and  obtuse  or  longer  lanceolate-acnte,  erect  or  sligb: 
refiexcd ;  branchlets  bearing  cones,  open ;  strobiles  small,  roaud-or;:.. 
obtuse;  scales  large,  rhomboidal,  with  entire  borders,  and  a  central  ov.V 
mamilla,  and  wrinkles  passing  from  it  to  the  borders  all  aronnd }  nia):^ 
branches  erect,  with  more  acute  and  open  leaves,  resembling  sterile 
branches  of  Olyptostrobm  Europeusy  with  small,  round  catkins,  covered 
to  the  top  by  imbricated  lanceolate  leaves. 

This  species,  of  which  we  have  numerous  and  admirably  well-preservel 
specimens,  is  much  like  Sequoia  Coutam^  Heer,  of  the  Bovey  Tracy  toni. 
differing,  however,  from  it  by  the  more  obtuse  point  of  the  scale-hkc 
leaves,  by  more  acute  and  longer  leaves  of  the  sterile  branches,  by  mort 
slender  branchlets  bearing  cones  at  their  ends,  by  proportionally  larger, 
mor^  oval  cones  (not  globular),  by  the  indistinctness  of  a  middle  uervr 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  merely  convex  or  inflated,  etc. 
The  seeds  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  S.  CouUicc;  they  differ  als-^ 
somewhat  by  cordate  base  and  a  mere  trace  of  middle  nerve  near  tbf 
top,  where  it  divides  and  passes  on  both  sides,  curving  along  the  borders. 

Habitat.— Middle  Park,  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden. 

9.  Sequoia  acuminata,  sp.  nov. 

The  form  of  the  leaves  is  about  the  same  as  in  Sequoia  Jongifolia :  tbey 
are,  however,  generally  shorter,  narrower,  less  crowded  upon  the  stem?. 
and  especially  distinct  by  the  smooth  surface  of  the  leaves.  In  tW 
species,  the  denudated  branches  are  striate,  while,  in  the  former,  thev 
bear  the  scars  of  the  base  of  the  leaves.  This  diflference,  however,  may  In? 
merely  the  result  of  decortication  in  the  specimens  representing  thisla:^t 
species. 

Habitat.— Black  Butte. 

10.  Sequoia  ?,  species. 

Cones  flattened,  apparently  long,  linear-obtuse,  marked  at  the  surface 
by  shields  of  scales,  the  only  organs  preserved.  These  are  separated 
from  each  other,  not  continuous  nor  imbricate,  rhomboidal  in  outline, 
with  acute  sides,  and  rounded  top,  bearing  in  the  middle  a  round  maiuiUa. 
from  which  wrinkled  lines  are  diverging  to  the  borders.  The  si)ecimeu 
represents  two  crushed  cones,  of  which  nothiug  can  be  seen  but  whati^ 
described  here. 

Habitat.— Middle  Park,  Dr.  F.  T.  Hayden. 

11.  Arundo  bepebta,  sp.  nov. 

Stem  thick,  articulated;  surface  striated,  marked  with  round,  obtofe 
knots,  either  placed  on  the  articulations  or  here  and  there  upou  tiie 
stem,  without  normal  distribution ;  ear  of  seeds  crushed,  representiD^ 
lanceolate  glumes,  sharp-pointed  and  rounded  at  base,  and  ovate-laace^^* 
late-acute  seeds,  truncate  at  the  base,  with  the  center  elevated  or  con 
vex,  apparently  covered  with  a  coating  of  hairs.  The  glume  is  longti 
than  the  seeds,  and  nerved  in  the  middle. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  west  of  the  station.  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 
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2.    ARUNDO  OBTUSA,  Sp.  JlOl\ 

Though  the  specimen  is  not  as  well  preserved  as  tbat  of  the  former 
lecies,  the  characters  of  the  organs  which  it  represents  are  discernible, 
lul  indicate  a  marked  specific  difference.  The  stride  or  primary  veins 
f  the  small  fragment  of  a  branch  ar^  thick,  more  distinct,  and  evidently 
?parated  by  four  or  five  thinner  secondary  veins :  the  glumes  and  pallets 
re  shorter,  equally  striate,  without  middle  nerve,  and  the  seed  is  much 
tiorter,  broader,  obtuse  at  one  end,  and  truncate  at  the  other.  The 
•agraent  which  I  consider  a  pallet  is  slightly  emarginate  or  truncate  at 
lie  point. 

Habitat. — Golden,  South  Table  Mountain. 

:>.  Palmacites  Goldianus,  sp.  nov. 

Species  representing  a  large  fragment  of  a  flabellate  leaf  with  five  to 
ine  rays  on  each  side,  of  a  flat,  narrow,  linear  rachis.  Rays  averaging 
ne  a^id  a  half  centimeters  broad,  marked  by  deep,  narrow  furrows, 
rithout  costfe,  joining  the  rachis  in  an  acute  angle  of  twenty  degrees, 
mited  to  it  by  their  whole  undiminished  base,  without  decurring  along 
t.  Surface  somewhat  shining ;  substance  thick  ;  primary  veins  distinct 
it  least  in  some  places,  where  the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  two  to  two  and 
i  half  millimeters  distant,  separated  by  ten  secondary  veinlets,  thin,  but 
)fteu  discernible  to  the  naked  eyes. 

Habitat.— Golden. 

.4.  Flabellaria  communis,  8p.  nov. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  borne  upon  a  nearly  flat  or  merely  convex 
>etiole,  its  top  passing  at  the  upper  side  into  a  short  acuminate  rachis, 
ivhile  on  the  lower  side  it  is  cut  horizontally  or  nearly  truncate;  rays 
lot  very  numerous,  the  lowest  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  not  descend- 
Dg  lower  than  its  base,  rapidly  enlarging,  carinately  folded  near  the 
[)oint  of  attachment  to  the  rachis,  becoming  mostly  flat  or  scarcely 
earinate  upward;  carina?  narrowly  costate;  primar3'  veins  broad, 
generally  black  when  the  epidermis  is  removed,  one  to  two  millimeters 
apart;  intermediate  veins  thin  and  numerous,  averaging  twelve  in  the 
hr^e  intervals  of  two  millimeters. 

Habitat. — Golden,  where  it  is  common. 

15.  Myrica  Ludwigii,  Schp. 

Leaves  of  middle  size,  subcoriaceous,  oblong  or  linear-lanceolate, 
gradually  tapering  into  a  long  entire  acumen,  distantly'  and  deeply  den- 
tate along  the  borders ;  middle  nerve  thick ;  secondary  veins  subopposite, 
open,  parallel,  curving  in  passing  to  the  borders,  camptodrome,  forking 
at  the  base  of  the  teeth,  the  branches  entering  them,  while  the  top  of 
the  veins  is  curved  along  the  borders. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  near  mouth  of  White  Eiver,  Prof, 
M\  Benton. 

16.  Myrica  Saportana,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  membranaceous,  large,  narrowly-oval  or  oblong  acuminate,  pin- 
natelylobed ;  lobes  short,  entire,  turned  upward,  triangular-acute;  lateral 
^eins  open,  slightly  curving  in  x)assing  to  the  point  of  the  lobes;  tertiary 
veins  nearly  as  thick  as  the  secondary  ones,  forking  under  the  acute  sinuses 
^f  the  lobes,  the  branches  ascending  along  the  sides ;  areolation  large, 
polygonal,  formed  by  the  anastomosis  in  the  middle  of  the  areas  of 
nervilles  at  right  angle  to  the  veins.  There  are  of  this  beautiful  species 
two  fragments  of  leaves,  indicating  the  average  size  of  ten  centime 
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loDpf  and  four  centimeters  broad.    The  point,  as  in  the  former  species,  h 
entire,  and  still  more  rapidly  and  acutely  acuminate,  and  the  lobes 
alternate,  short,  equal  and  similar,  give  to  this  species  a  beaatiful  api^ear- 
ance. 
Habitat.— Middle  Park,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden: 

17.  Mybica  Lessigiana,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  is  represented  by  nearly  the  half  of  a  leaf,  eQormoa.s,  at 
least,  for  the  genus.  Leaf  linear,  oblong  in  outline,  deeply  lobed ;  lobes 
opposite,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  at  an  open  angle  of  diver;:- 
ence,  entire,  joined  at  a  short  distance  of  the  thick  middle  nerve  in 
obtuse  sinuses;  lateral  veins  thick,  subopposite  on  an  open  angle  of 
divergence,  ascending  to  the  point  of  the  lobes,  ramified  from  the  middle 
upward  in  branches  curving  to  and  along  the  borders ;  tertiary  veios 
variable  in  thickness,  relative  position  and  direction,  some  forking  under 
the  sinuses,  and  passing  up  ou  both  sides  of  it;  others  traversing  the 
large  intervals  between  the  base  of  the  secondary  veins  and  the  border> 
of  the  lobes,  and  following  the  borders  in  multiple  festoons;  areolatioo 
of  the  same  character  as  in  the  former  species,  the  large  areolae,  however, 
being  subdivided  in  very  small  meshes  of  the  same  character. 

This  magnificent  leaf  seems  of  apellucid  texture,  though  thick ;  at  least, 
all  the  details  of  areolation  and  nervation  are  distinctly  perceivable  in 
black  upon  the  chestnut-color  of  the  leaf.  Though  the  fragment  does  oot 
represent  one-half  of  the  leaf,  the  terminal  leaflet  being  destroyed,  and 
the  base  also,  still  it  is  twenty-three  centimeters  long  and  eighteen  cent- 
imeters broad,  each  lobe  being  nine  to  ten  centimeters  long  from  the  mid- 
dle nerve  to  the  point,  and  seven  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  between 
the  sinuses.  This  leaf  represents,  as  the  former,  a  species  of  the  section 
of  the  Comptoniaj  like  CoinpUmia  grandifolia^  Ung.,  which  was  till  now 
considered  as  the  giant  representative  of  the  section,  but  whose  leaf  is 
scarcely  half  as  as  large  as  this. 

Habitat. — Found  in  connection  with  a  bed  of  lignite  west  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  and  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  IF.  H.  Lessig^  who  discovered  it, 
and  had  the  specimen  framed  in  a  bedding  of  plaster. 

18.  BETULA  VOGDESII,  Sp.  flOV. 

Leaves  small,  ovate,  acutelj^-poiuted,  rounded,  and  narrowed  to  the 
petiole,  minutely  serrulate,  penninerve;  lateral  veins  distant,  opposite 
at  or  near  the  base,  simple  or  rarely  branching,  x)assing  up  in  an  an^Ie 
of  divergence  of  thirty  to  thirty-fi\'e  degrees,  nearly  straight  to  the  bor- 
ders, craspedodrome ;  details  of  areolation  obsolete. 

Habitat. — ^Near  Fort  Fetterman.  in  connection  with  a  profusion  of 
remains  of  Taxodium  distichumj  Lieutenant  Vogdes. 

19.  Castanea  intermedia,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  proportionally  long  and  narrow,  linear-lanceolate  pointed,  uar 
rowed  to  the  base;  borders  equally  and  sharply  dentate;  teeth  accami- 
nate,  turned  upward;  areolation  and  nervation  similar  to  that  of  Cn*- 
tanea  vesca.  By  its  character  it  is  intermediate  between  Castanea  Cn- 
geri  of  the  Miocene  and  C.  vesca. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Dr.  F.  V.  Eayden. 

20.  Carpikus  grandis,  Ung. 

This  species,  so  common  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  is  represented  la 
our  flora  by  a  number  of  leaves  identical  in  all  the  characters. 
Habitat. — Near  Florissant,  South  Park,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 
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21.  QCEECUS  Haidingeei,  Ett. 

X<eaf  ovate-lanceolate,  narrowed  to  tbe  base  (point  broken);  borders 
c>l>tu8elj  crenato-serrate ;  lateral  veins  numerons,  close,  on  an  angle  of 
iJi  vergence  of  forty  to  fortj'-flve  degrees,  rarely  branching,  camptodrome 
aud  craspedodrome.  The  leaf  appears  to  be  tapering  to  a  point  It  is 
ax>on  coarse  sandstone,  and  the  details  of  areolation  are  totally  oblit- 
erated. By  its  form,  the  divisions  of  the  borders,  and  the  nervation,  it 
agrrees  with  the  characters  of  the  species,  except  that  in  this  leaf  the  mid- 
dle nerve  is  not  thick,  as  described  by  Heer. 

Habitat.— Green  River,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

22.  Planeba  Ungeei,  Ett. 

liCaves  short  petioled,  ovate,  acuminate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  simply, 
coarsely  serrate  from  the  middle  upward ;  secondary  veins  nine  pairs, 
passing  up  to  the  point  of  the  teeth  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence.  This 
form,  though  represented  by  one  leaf  only,  is  in  entire  concordance  of 
cbaracters  with  those  of  this  species  widely  distributed  in  the  Miocene  of 
Europe. 

Habitat,— South  Park,  Capt.  Ed.  Berthoud. 

23.  Ficus  ovALis,  sp.  nov. 

The  only  leaf  representing  this  species  is  coriaceous,  oval,  entire,  nar- 
rowiDg  in  a  curve  to  a  long  thick  or  flat  broad  petiole,  grooved  in  the 
middle  penninerve ;  lateral  veins  alternate,  camptodrome,  curving  along 
the  borders  in  festoons;  tertiary  veins  short;  areolation  obsolete.  The 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  broken. 

'habitat.— Pleasant  Park,  Plum  Creek,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

24.  Ficrs  PSEUDO-popuLUS,  «p.  nov. 

Leaves  oval-pointed,  narrowed  to  the  petiole,  entire,  three-nerved  from 
the  top  of  the  petiole ;  lateral  veins  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence, 
like  the  secondary  veins,  two  or  three  pairs,  the  lower  of  which  is  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  primary  ones,  camptodrome;  nervilles  distinct, 
in  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  crossed  by  oblique  branchlets,  forming  a 
large  equilateral  or  polygonal  areolation.  A  remarkable  species, 
resembling  a  Cinnamotmim  by  the  nervation  of  its  leaves  and  a  Zizyphus 
by  the  form. 

Habitat.— Evanston,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

25.  Ficus  Wyomixgiana,  sp.  nov. 

May  be  a  variety  of  the  former,  resembling  it  closely  by  the  form  of 
the  entire,  long,  petioled  leaf.  The  difference  is  marked,  however,  by 
the  total  absence  of  secondary  veins ;  the  middle  nerve  being  joined 
to  the  lateral  ones  by  strong  nervilles  in  right  angle. 

Habitat. — West  of  Green  River  station.  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

2G.  DiOSPYEAS!  FICOIDEA,  8p.  nov. 

Leat  ovate,  narrowed  to  a  point  (broken),  rounded  to  the  petiole, 
tbickish,  entire,  pinnately-nerved ;  midrib  thick,  deeply  marked,  as  also 
the  secondary  veins,  parallel,  at  ^n  acute  angle  of  divergence,  all  doubly 
camptodrome ;  fibrillae  thick,  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  divided 
in  the  middle ;  areolation  square  or  polygonal ;  surface  rough.  The 
generic  relation  of  these  leaves  is  not  satisfactorilj-  fixed. 

Habitat.— Black  Butte. 

27.  YiBUENUM  plataxoides,  sj).  nov. 
This  species  essentially  differs  from  Viburnum  marginatum  by  the  less 
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numerous,  more  open,  lateral  veins,  whose  branches  are  more  curved  i: 
passing  up  to  the  borders,  and  especially  by  the  enlarged  truncate  n: 
subtruncate  base  of  the  leaves.  The  direction  of  the  veins  along  th 
lower  branches  of  the  lateral  veins  is  the  same,  and  the  borders  are  <ie: 
tate  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  black-margined  as  in  V.  mnrfji^ 
atnm. 

Habitat. — Black  Butte,  mixed  with  Saurian  bones,  and  as  abaii'i 
ant  in  that  bed  as  is  its  congener,  in  the  shale  above  the  main  co-i. 
of  the  same  locality. 

28.  CiSSUS  PAROTTliEFOLIA,  8}).  UOV. 

Leaves  ovate-subcbrdate  or  narrowed  to  the  base,  gradually  and  ol> 
tusely  pointed,  undulato-crenate,  three-nerved  from  the  top  of  the  pet: 
ole  or  from  a  little  above  the  border-base;  lower  secondary  veins  at  a 
distance  from  the  primary  ones,  which  are  much  divided ;  all  thebrancLt^ 
like  the  secondary  veins,  craspedodrome;  nervilles  strong,  in  right  an  git 
to  the  veins;  areolation  small,  square,  by  subdivision  of  veinlets. 

The  species  is  represented  by  a  few  leaves,  one  of  them  fragmentary, 
has  a  cordate,  unequal  base,  and  may  represent  a  different  species. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  west  of  the  station,  7>r.  jP.  V.  Ilayden, 

29.  RHA3INUS  E0SS3IASSLERI?,  Hccr. 

Leaves  oblong-obovate,  obtusely  pointed,  entire,  narrowed  to  the  bav . 
penninerve ;  secondary  veins  close,  parallel,  passing  to  the  borders  nearl.r 
straight  and  curving  along  them  in  festoons.  These  leaver  are  smali: 
one  only  is  preserved  entire;  their  specific  relation  is  not  fixed. 

Habitat.— Black  Butte. 

30.  Phaseolites  jtjglandinus  ?,  Heer. 

Leaflets  of  an  apparently  compound  leaf,  oval-oblong,  obtusely  pointe^I, 
rounded  to  a  short  petiole,  entire,  subcoriaceous,  penninerve;  lateral 
veins  parallel,  distinctly  camptodrome,  and  following  the  borders  in  fe>- 
toons;  ultimate  areolation  small,  irregularly  quadrate. 

The  species  may  be  different  from  theEuropean  one  bearing  tlii^ 
name,  but  it  appears  to  differ  only  by  more  open  secondary  veins. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  near  mouth  of  White  River,  P^^i'- 
Win.  Denton, 

31.  Leguminosites  alternans,  sp.  noi\ 

Leaflet  lanceolate,  narrowed  to  the  sessile  base  (point  broken),  appa- 
rently tapering  and,  acute;  borders  entire;  secondary  veins  close,  nu 
merous,  fifteen  pairs  in  a  space  of  two  and  a  half  centimeters,  with  iu 
termediate  shorter  tertiary  veins  anastomosing  by  crossing  veinlet?: 
areolation  obsolete.  This  leaf  is  comparable  to  a  Dalhergia  or  a  P'^^'^ 
fjonium  by  its  nervation  ;  its  form,  especially  the  narrowed  base,  is  com 
parable  to  Cassia. 

Habitat. — Near  mouth  of  AYhite  River,  W.  Benton. 

32.  Sapindus  Dentoni,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to, a  long  acumen,  unequilat 
eral  and  rounded  at  base  to  a  short  petiole,  eutire  or  slightly  undulate, 
thick;  secondary  veins  close,  i)arallel,  diverging  forty  to  fifty  degr^'^ 
thick,  straight  to  the  borders,  where  they  abruptly  curve,  and  which  they 
closely  follow. 

Species  allied  to  Sapindus  falcifoUuSj  Heer,  but  remarkably  distiuo* 
from  this  and  other  congeners  by  the  thick,  close,  lateral  veins  strai?!'- 
to  the  borders,  where  they  curve  so  abruptly  that  they  appear  at  fir>*^ 
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\glit  as  craspedodrome.    The  areolation   is  of  the  same  character  as 
hat  of  S.falcifolhis. 

Habitat. — Green  Eiver  group,  near  mouth  of  White  Eiver,  Prof.  W, 
De:iton, 

3.    LOMATIA  MICROPHYLLA,  Sp.  nov. 

Lieaves  very  small,  thick,  coriaceous,  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  nar- 
owed  to  a  point,  and  in  the  same  degree  to  the  base ;  secondary  veins 
>imple,  thin,  in  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  connected  to  a  marginal 
:eiu.  We  have  two  leaves  of  this  fine  species.  It  is  comparable  to 
Loniatia  firma^  Heer,  of  the  Baltic  flora,  but  very  small  and  thick ;  the 
mrface  mostly  covered  by  a  coating  of  coaly  matter. 

Habitat. — Same  locality  as  the  former,  Prof.  W.  Denton. 

A  large  number  of  fruits  and  seeds,  considered  under  the  name  of 
PalmadteSy  Cdrpolites,  etc.,  have  been  figured  for  the  Lignitic  Flora.  As 
the  characters  of  these  organs  cannot  be  represented  by  mere  description, 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  this  short  synopsis. 


NEW  SPECIES  UF  POSSIL  PLANTS  FRON  THE  CRETA- 
CEOUS FORMATION  OF  THE  DAKOTA  GROUP. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Contributions  to  the 
Fossil  Floras  of  the  Western  Territories,  the  paleontological  explorations 
continued  in  Kansas,  especially  by  Messrs.  H.  C.  Towner  and  Charles 
Sternberg,  have  procured  a  number  of  fine  specimens,  representing  new 
species  or  varieties  of  forms  as  yet  unsatisfactorily  known,  which  afford 
some  important  information  in  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  remarka- 
ble vegetation  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  As  it  has  been  done  for  the 
plants  of  the  Tertiary,  it  is  appropriate  to  give  now  an  abridged  de- 
scription of  the  new  Cretaceous  species,  reserving  for  the  next  annual 
report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  a  revision  of  the  species  which  have  been 
formerly  published,  and  a  more  detailed  description  with  figures  of 
the  new  ones  added  to  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  United  States  by 
recent  discoveries. 

1.  Gleichenia  Nordenskioldi,  Heer. 

Frond  slender,  dichotomous,  apparently  bipiunate;  pinnoe  close  to 
each  other,  open,  linear,  parallel,  with  minute,  free,  oblong,  or  ovate- 
obtuse  pinnules,  rounded  at  base,  turned  upward ;  secondary  veins  few, 
three  or  four  pairs,  the  lower  forking,  the  upper  simple. 

In  the  Greenland  specimens,  the  fructifications  are  marked  by  two 
large  aori  at  the  base  of  the  pinnules,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
nerve.    The  specimens  from  Kansas  are  sterile. 

2.  Sequoia  condita,  «/;.  no  v. 

Branches  very  slfender,  rigid,  pinnately  divided ;  branchlets  oblique 
or  open,  filiform,  generally  embedded  in  the  stone,  or  leaving  merely 
deep  impressions  within  or  upon  the  matrix ;  leaves  narrowly  elliptical 
or  oblong,  acute,  slightly  narrowed  to  the  base,  closely  appressed,  dis- 
tantly imbricated,  alternate,  and  nerveless.  Cone  small,  oval,  obtuse  j 
male  catkin  relatively  large,  ovate,  obtuse. 

The  remains  of  this  species,  which  fill  some  specimens  with  their  im- 
pressions of  branches,  branchlets,  and  scarcely  perceivable  leaves,  could 
be,  but  for  the  ramification,  considered  as  identical  with  those  described 
in  the  Cretaceous  Flora  as  Olyptoatrobits  gracillimua.  The  three  cones, 
toand  embedded  upon  the  same  specimen  as  the  branches  and  the  male 
catkin,  prove  that  this  peculiar  species  is  a  Sequoia,  though  the  leaves 
are  so  small  that  the  relation  of  their  base  to  the  branches  or  the 
decurring  border  cannot  be  positively  recognized. 

3.  Sequoia  fastigiata!,  Sternb. 

Branches  and  branchlets  erect,  filiform,  fastigiate;  leaves  loosely 
imbricated,  small,  ddcurrentat  the  b.ise,  lancaolate-aciiminate,  more  or 
less  curved  upward,  nerved. 

There  is  of  this  species  a  small  branch  only.    All  the  characters  of 
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ramification,  form,  and  direction  of  leaves  agrree  with  the  species  as  it  i^ 
represented  by  Heer  from  specimens  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Green 
land,  and  especially  as  it  is  figured  in  the  Moletin  Flora  by  the  samt 
author.  Schimper  admits  as  a  synonym  of  this  species  FrenelittM 
Beichiij  Ett.,  to  which  Glyptostrobus  gracillimns  of  the  Cretaceous  Flon 
was  compared,  and  supposed  to  be  identical.  This  last  species  woald. 
therefore,  be  referable  also  to  this  Sequoia.  Its  generic  relation  is  iudi 
cated,  indeed,  by  the  scales  of  a  cone  found  upon  the  same  specimen  and 
figured  in  PL  I,  fig.  8,  and  the  specific  affinity  b}^  the  fastigiate  rami 
fi cation.  Now  this  so-called  Olyptostrobus  has  its  stems  and  brandies 
still  more  slender,  and  its  leaves  still  smaller  than  Sequoia  condita,  and 
if  it  is  referable  to  S.  fastigiata^  the  new  Sequoiu^  whose  cones  are 
similar  to  those  of  S,fastigiata'^  has  nothing  of  a  dilferent  character  u> 
separate  it  but  its  ramification.  The  question  may  be  settled  by  the 
discovery  of  more  complete  specimens. 

4.  Sequoia  subulata?,  Heer. 

Branches  erect ;  branchlets*  filiform ;  leaves  narrow,  subulate,  decor 
rent  at  base,  erect  or  falcate. 

Of  this  form  we  have  a  mere  branchlet,  which,  but  for  its  narrow  sub 
ulate  leaves,  could  be  referred  to  Sequoia  Reichenbachi.  Heer.  Like  tlie 
former,  its  exact  relation  is  still  uncertain. 

5.  PiNUS  QuENDSTEDTi,  Heer. 

Leaves  by  five,  very  long  and  narrow,  filiforai,  nerved  in  the  middle; 
cones  long,  subcylindrical ;  surface  (apophise)  of  the  scale  broadly 
rhomboidal ;  central  mamilla  round. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  number  of  specimens  from  Fort 
Harker.  They  are  fragmentary  ;  but  the  form  of  the  long  subcylindri- 
cal cones,  that  of  their  scales,  and  the  extremely  narrow,  concave,  nerved 
leaves,  are  all  unmistakable  characters  which  identify  this  species 
with  that  of  Moletin. 

6.  INOLEPIS!,  sp. 

Small  round  cone  or  fruit  attached  to  a  branch  mixed  with  undeter 
minable  remains  of  Conifers.  The  impression  of  the* large  body  is  deep- 
semi-globular,  indistinctly  marked  from  the  point  of  attachment  to  uear 
the  top  by  five  obtuse  costfe,  or  narrow  ribs,  coming  together  and  disap 
pearing  below  the  top.  The  other  fragments,  on  the  same  branch  and 
above  this,  appear  like  scales  of  a  small  open  cone.  This  may  be  com 
pared  to  the  part  figured  in  the  Artie  Cretaceous  Flora  of  Heer  (vol. 
Ill,  PL  XVI,  fig.  16),  in  supposing  that  it  represents  a  cross-section  oJ 
a  small  cone  seen  undeveloped  and  entire  upon  our  specimen.  These 
remains  have  been  figured  for  a  future  elucidation  by  better  preserved 
specimens. 

7.  Myrica  cretacea,  s}).  nor. 

Leaves  long,  linear-lanceolate  (point  broken),  gradually  narroveJ 
downward  to  a  short  thick  petiole;  middle  nerve  thick;  lateral  veins 03 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  ramified,  the  branches  anastomosing  vritb 
intermediate  tertiary  .shorter  veins,  camptodrome;  borders  niinntelj 
serrate;  substance  subcoriaceous ;  surface  polished. 

Comparable  by  the  acute  angle  of  divergence  of  the  veins  to  a  uumbf^ 
of  species  of  Myrica  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Europe,  and  also  iiio^^' 
doubtfully  referable  to  Lomatia. 
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1.  Deyophyllum  (Queecus)  latifolium,  8p.  nov. 

Leaf  large,  oval,  obtuse  at  the  top  and  base,  sinaate-deutate,  with 
eeth  obtuse  or  obtusely  pointed;  lateral  veins  ou  an  acute  angle  of 
livergence,  straight  to  the  borders,  forking  once  or  twice. 

The  characters  of  nervation,  especially  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
einlets,  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  Chestnut,  as  the  secondary  veins 
Dter  the  teeth,  and  thick  nervilles  pass  outof  them  from  near  and  along 
he  borders.  This  last  character,  however,  is  the  same  in  the  species  of 
)ak8  of  Cretaceous  origin,  which  have  been  referred  to  the  genus  Dry- 
\phyUum.  In  this  leaf  the  veins  fork  once  and  near  the  base  twice, 
IS  ID  some  leaves  of  Castanea.  Castanea  Hausmanni^  Drk.,  from  the 
"^iiadersandstein  of  Blaukenburg,  is  closely  allied  to  this  species. 

).   POPULUS   ARISTOLOCHIOIDES,  8p.  noV. 

Leaves  thick,  coriaceous,  broadly  ovate-obtuse,  round  or  truncate  at 
[)a8e,  entire,  five-nerved  from  the  top  of  the  petiole ;  lower  primary  veins 
3peu,  with  one  pair  of  thin  marginal  veins  underneath;  inner  lateral 
veins  oblique  at  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence  than  the  secondary 
ones,  all  branching,  thick,  or  inflated,  anastomosing  in  curves  toward 
and  along  the  borders. 

The  top  of  the  leaf  is  erased,  but  it  appears  to  be  obtuse  or  obtusely 
pointed.  By  its  consistence  and  its  nervation,  this  species  is  referable 
to  the  section  of  the  coriaceous  Poplars.  It  is  comparable  also  to 
species  of  Aristolochia, 

10.  FiCTJS  DISTORTA,  8p.  nOV. 

Fragment  representing  the  upper  half  of  an  obovate,  unequilateral, 
pointed  leaf,  apparently  narrowed  to  the  base,  with  a  thick  pinnate 
nervation ;  upper  secondary  veins,  six  pairs,  diverging  forty  degrees, 
dose,  equidistant,  and  parallel,  curving  abruptly  near  the  borders,  which 
they  follow  in  doable  festoons.  The  nervation  of  this  fragment,  its  are- 
elation,  both  very  distinct,  and  also  the  unequilateral  shape  of  the  leaf, 
refer  it  to  Ficus, 

11.  LAUBUS  PEOTE-EFOLIA,  8}).  r.ov. 

Leaves  snbcoriaceons,  long,  lanceolate,  tapering  up  from  below  the 
middle  to  a  long  acumen,  narrowed  to  the  base ;  middle  nerve* grooved ; 
lateral  veins  oblique*,  thirty  degrees,  thin,  curving  to  and  along  the 
borders,  parallel,  except  the  lower  pair,  which  is  more  oblique.  The 
form  of  these  leaves  is  similar  to  that  of  Proteoide8  daphnogenoid€8j  as 
represented  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora  (PI.  XV,  figs.  1  and  2). 

12.  Andromeda  acuminata,  sp.  now 

Leaf  thickish,  narrowly  lanceolate,  narrowed  to  a  long  acumen,  grad- 
ually decreasing  to  the  base,  borders  entire;  middle  nerve  thick ;  lateral 
veins  close,  parallel,  subequidistant,  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence; 
areolation  minute,  punctate. 

This  si)ecies  is  related  to  Andromeda  Parlatoriy  Heer,  of  the  Creta- 
ceous formations ;  but  the  nervation  is  diff*erent. 

13.  ARISTOLOCHITES   INFrNDIBULIFORMIS,  8p.  nov. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  entire,  broadly  ovate,  peltate,  five-nerved  from  th< 
^pper  part  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  petiole ;  lower  veins  nearly 
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in  right  angle  to  the  middle ;  intermediate  ones  in  an  acate  angle  f^ 
divergence,  curving  up  toward  the  point,  and  anastomosing  with  set. 
ondary  veins,  and  their  branches  all  camptodrome. 

This  leaf  is  deeply  convex  toward  the  point  of  attachment  of  tk 
petiole  far  above  the  border-base,  or  nearer  to  the  middle  than  to  the  basir : 
it  is  thus  about  exactly  funnel- form,  the  top  of  the  petiole  bemgmarkfj 
by  a  hollow  stalk  penetrating  the  stone.  Under  the  lowest  pair  o' 
veins,  the  nervation  and  areolation  totally  disappear,  being  only  indi 
cated  by  short  wrinkles  at  the  mouth  of  the  hollow  of  the  petiole. 

In  comparing  this  leaf  with  Ari^tolochites  deniata^  Heer,  in  Gretaceoa'^ 
Flora  (PL  XXX,  fig.  6),  the  generic  relation  marked  by  form  of  leare^ 
and  nervation  is  easily  recognized.  By  the  character  of  nervation,  ab^v 
this  leaf  has  a  great  likeness  to  the  one  which  is  described  above  nnde: 
the  name  oiPopuluB  ariatolochioides, 

14.  Aralia  tripartita,  sp.  nov. 

A  three-palmately-divided,  small  leaf,  cut  to  two-thirds  of  its  length 
in  three  nearly  equal  narrow,  linear,  obtuse  lobes,  about  five  centimeteri^ 
long,  one  centimeter  wide,  perfectly  entire,  the  lateral  ones  diverging  ai 
an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  joined  to  the  middle  one  by  narrow, 
obtuse  sinuses;  the  leaf  is  three-nerved  from  the  base;  no  trace  of  sa- 
ondary  veins  or  of  areolation  is  distinguishable. 

The  texture  of  this  leaf  is  coriaceous.  Though  it  has  no  distinct  ner 
vation,  it  is  referable  to  the  genus  Aralia,  and  comparable  to  living  sj*- 
cies  of  the  section  of  the  Oreopanax. 

15.  Aralia  quinquepartita,  Lsqx. 

This  species,  described  and  figured  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora  (p.  90,  Vl 
XV,  fig.  6),  from  a  mere  fragment  representing  only  the  lower  part  of  a 
leaf,  is  now  known  from  large,  nearly  complete  leaves,  deeply  flve-loW. 
with  long,  narrow,  linear-lanceolate  lobes,  distantly  dentate  from  the  mi'i- 
die  to  the  point ;  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  gradually  narrowed  and  decur- 
rent. 

The  primary  nervation  is  the  same  as  in  the  following  species;  bat  the 
subdivisions  are  totally  obsolete,  the  substance  of  the  leaves  being  sDi»- 
coriaceous  and  polished. 

16.  ARAliiA  Saportana,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  very  variable  in  siz »,  i)almately  five-lob^d,  narrowed  to  a  Ion? 
petiole ;  lobes  shorter  than  in  the  former  species,  cut  to  the  middle  ot 
the  leaves,  distantly  and  obtusely  dentate  from  a  little  above  the  obtuse 
sinuses,  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed ;  primary  nerves  three  from  a  little 
above  the  base  of  the  leaves,  the  lateral  ones  forking,'  all  of  the  same 
thickness;  secondary  veins  parallel,  equidistant,  entering  the  teeth: 
nervilles  in  right  angle,  deeply  marked,  forming  by  divisions  a  qnaJ 
rangular,  small  areolation. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  number  of  fine  leaves,  variable  u^ 
size,  from  nine  to  eighteen  centimeters  long  and  from  nine  to  twenty 
centimeters  broad,  between  the  points  of  the  external  lobes.  The  lowest 
pair  of  secondary  veins  is  camptodrome,  curving  along  and  followiog 
the  borders  near  the  base,  where  they  are  generally  entire. 

17.  Aralia  congr£TA,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  small,  very  thick,  coriaceous,  palmately  five-lobed  to  below  the 
middle,  narrowed  to  a  thick  petiole,  entire ;  primary  veins  three  fro^^ 
the  top  of  the  petiole,  or  from  a  little  above  the  border-base  of  the  leaves, 
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the  lateral  ones  forking,  all  thick,  flat,  and  deep,  passing  up  to  the  point 
af  the  obtuse  lobes  in  preserving  the  same  thickness. 

No  trace  of  secondary  nervation  or  reticulation  is  observable  on  these 
leaves,  of  which  we  have  a  number  of  specimens.  One  of  them  has  an 
ibnormal  division,  one  only  of  the  lateral  veins  being  forked,  and,  there- 
fore, the  leaf  is  four-lobed,  with  one  of  its  sides  in  an  acute  angle  to  the 
petiole,  while  the  other  is  open,  nearly  truncate,  or  iu  right  angle  to  the 
[>etiole.  • 

IS.  ARikXIA  SEMI-ORBICULATA,  8p.  nov. 

This  species  differs  essentially  from  the  former  by  the  base  rounded 
to  the  petiole.  The  thickness  of  the  primary  veins  and  of  the  texture 
)f  the  leaves  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  species ;  the  lobes  are,  how- 
[fver,  unequal  in  width,  and  the  external  sinuses  acute.  Though  the 
$hape  is  far  different  from  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  former  species,  it 
may  represent  a  mere  variety.  The  external  lateral  veins  curve  more 
or  less  inward,  and  the  borders  follow  this  curve,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  normal  direction  of  the  lateral  veins  of  a  five-lobate  leaf.  As  we 
liave  one  specimen  only  representing  it,  the  persistence  of  the  specific? 
character  is  uncertain. 

10.  Aralia  Towneri,  ap.  nov. 

Leaves  large,  coriaceous,  palmately  flve-lobed  to  below  the  middle; 
lobes  oblong,  obtuse  or  obtusely  pointed,  entire ;  primary  nerves  three 
from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  the  lateral  ones  forking ;  secondary  veins  on 
an  open  angle  of  divergence,  thin,  curving  to  and  along  the  borders, 
camptodrome :  areolation  equally  distinct,  quadrate  or  polygonal  by  the 
sabdivision  or  veinlets  at  right  angle  to' the  veins. 

Two  external  lobes  only  of  this  beautiful  species  are  preserved ;  they, 
however,  distinctly  show  the  characters  of  a  whole  leaf.  The  nervation 
and  areolation  are  of  a  type  far  different  from  that  of  Aralia  Saportana; 
the  first  is  related  to  that  of  Sassafras;  this  to  Aralia. 

20.  Hedera  ScniMPEBi,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  subreniform,  broader  than  long,  rounded  at  the  top,  abruptly 
narrowed  or  broadly  cuueate  to  a  short  petiole  enlarged  at  its  base; 
three-nerved  from  above  the  base;  lateral  veins  curving  toward  the 
borders,  one  directed  inward,  the  other  outward,  anastomosing  by  thick 
branches  and  nervilles  with  the  branches  of  the  short  distant  secondary 
veins,  curving  along  the  borders,  reaching  the  slightly  distantly  dentic- 
ulate borders  by  short  veinlets. 

The  nervilles  by  subdivision  in  right  angle  form  broad  equilateral 
or  polygonal  areas ;  the  borders  at  or  near  the  base  are  followed  by 
une  or  two  pairs  of  marginal  veins  anastomosing  in  curves,  and  by  ner- 
Tilleji  to  the  veins  above.  Except  that  the  secondary  veins  are  alternate, 
this  leaf  closely  resembles,  by  its  nervation  and  areolation,  the  common 
Ivy  (Hedra  helix).  It  is,  however,  far  different  by  the  form  of  the  leaf 
and  especially  by  its  short  petiole. 

Gents  AMPELOPHYLLUM,  gen.  nov. 

Leaves  round  in  outline  or  broadly  obtuse,  round,  truncate,  or  more 
or  less  attenuated  to  the  base  with  entire  or  undulate  borders;  three- 
nerved  from  the  top  of  the  petiole  or  from  a  distance  above  the  base ; 
lateral  primary  veins  branching ;  marginal  veinlets  one  or  two  pairs  or 
more ;  secondary  veins  either  opposite  and  at  equal  distance,  or  alter- 
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Hate  and  more  distant  from  the  primary  nerves,  mostly  simple,  ali,  eras 
pedodrome  like  their  branches. 

Besides  the  following  species,  I  refer  to  this  division  some  of  tht 
leaves  described  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora  under  the  name  of  PopuUU\ 
these  being  by  their  nervation  without  analogy  to  any  species  of  Po^f^ 
iti8.  These  are:  PopuUtes  cyclophyllafj  Heer,  as  figured  PL  IV,  fig. 3, 
and  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  4 ;  PopuUtes  {Celtis)  ovata,  Lsqx.,  Pi.  IV,  figs.  2  and  :l 
and  also  with  an  analogy  somewhat  less  marked  to  t\\e,Ampelid€(f,  bo? 
ever;  PopuUtes  Lancastriensis,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  1;  and  P.  elegans^  PI.  Ill,  fig.  > 

21.  AMPELOPHYLLUM  FIRilUM,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  small,  entire,  nearly  round,  broadly  obtuse  at  tk 
top  and  round  truncate  to  a  short  petiole,  three-nerved;  secondiin 
veins  th^ee  pairs,  alternate,  irregular  in  distance,  passing  to  tk 
borders  in  the  same  angle  of  divergence  as  the  primary  lateral  \em\ 
fibrilles  thick,  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  connected  by  cross  brauehlet? 

The  areolation  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  leaves  described  below  a^ 
Crednerxa;  the  petiole,  however,  is •  short,  infiatcd  at  its  base;  it  i^ 
especially  similar  to  that  of  the  following  species. 

22.  Ampelophyllum  attenuatum,  sp.  nor. 

Leaf  subcoriaceous,  broadly  obovate,  rounded  at  the  top,  narrowed  to 
a  slender  petiole,  with  borders  undulate,  entire  from  the  middle  do^n 
ward  ;  nervation  trifid  from  a  distance  above  the  base  of  the  leaf,  wid 
marginal  veinlets  underneath ;  secondary  veins  two  or  three  pairx 
irregular  in  distance  ;  divisions  of  the  veins  and  areolation  same  as:u 
the  former  species. 

The  ba«e  of  the  primary  veins  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  petiole  than  in  the  former  species ;  but  if  we  consider  the  moditica 
tions  in  relation  to  the  borders  narrowed  to  the  base,  we  find  exaetK 
the  same  characters  of  nervation.  The  midrib  is  narrower,  as  also  the 
petiole,  which  appears  proportionally  longer,  but  is  broken,  and  tbert 
fore  its  length  is  uncertain. 

23.  CissiTES  Heebii,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  thick,  coriaceous,  smooth  or  nearly  polished,  enlarged  upwanl 
or  fan-like,  rounded  and  subcordate  to  the  petiole,  equally  divided  at  tbe 
top  in  five  short,  acute  lobes,  separated  by  broad  sinuses,  triple-Derre<l 
from  above  the  base  ;  lower  pair  of  secondary  veins  as  thick  as  tbc 
primary  nerves,  passing  up  to  the  point  of  the  lobes ;  upper  secondarv 
veins  and  all  the  divisions  thin,  curving  to  and  along  the  borders 
which  they  closely  follow  in  a  continuous  simple  festoon. 

The  form  of  this  leaf  and  its  nervation  refer  it  to  Cissusj  and  its  ?en 
eral  character  to  Cissites  insignis,  Heer,  represented  by  mere  small  fnig 
ments  of  two  lobes  in  the  PhyUites  of  Nebraska. 

24.  CiSSITES  ACUMINATUS.  Sp.  noV. 

Leaves  thick,  subcoriaceous,  deltoid-acuminate,  rounded  to  the  F^ 
ole,  entire,  three-taerved  from  the  base  ;  secondary  veins  five  pairs  at 
equal  distance,  subopposite,  camptodrome,  like  the  branches  of  tli<? 
primary  latei-al  veins,  which  form  indistinct  lateral  lobes  at  the  point  ot 
contact  to  the  nerves. 

These  leaves  are,  like  the  former,  referable  to  species  of  Cmu»  ^'J 
their  shape  and  nervation.  They  have  a  great  likeness  to  the  leiiv^' 
described  and  figured  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora  as  Sassafras  Harkeriannii^' 
and  which  should  be  placed  under  the  same  generic  denominatioQ  ^• 
Cissites. 
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i5,  CiSBiTES  Hareeriasus,  Lsqs. 

Sai$nfira«  BarkHanum,  Lsqs.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  81,  PI.  XI,  figs.  3, 4,  and  PI.  XXTII,  fig.  3. 
One  leaf  is  separately  figured,  and  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species. 
[t  is  thick,  Dearly  ronod,  enlarged  on  tlie  sides,  very  obtuse  at  the  top,  and 
L>roadly  wedge-form  at  the  base,  petioled,  perfectly  entire,  thre6-ner\-ed 
from  above  the  base,  with  two  pairs  only  of  craspedodrome  parallel,  and 
equilateral  veiolets.  It  is  miicli  smaller  than  any  of  the  leaves  formerly  ' 
ggared.  The  lateral  lobes  are  scarcely  diettnguisfaabte,  the  leaf  being 
nearly  round,  the  secondary  veins  curving  near  the  point  of  attachment 
to  the  midrib,  pass  up  straight  to  the  borders  in  the  same  angle  of 
divergence  of  fifty  degrees,  as  that  of  the  primary  lateral  veins, 

2G.    HA3IAMELITES  KANSASEASUS,  LsqX. 

This  fine  leaf  completes  the  one  figured  and  described  iu  Cretaceous 
Flora  (p.  62,  PI.  XXX,  fig.  8),  under  the  name  of  Alnus  Kansaaeana.  The 
leaf  is  obovate,  narrowly  trnucate  at  the  slightly  peltate  and  narrowed 
base,  regularly  undulate-dentate,  pinnately  nerved,  with  six  pairs  of 
alternate  secondary  veins  and  two  pairs  of  nearly  horizontal  marginal 
veiulets  underneath  ;  the  veins  are  all  crasiwdodrome,  straight  from  the 
midrib  to  the  border,  the  lower  ones  ramified,  and  all  joined  by  distinct 
strong  nervilles  in  right  angle. 

Except  that  the  base  is  slightly  peltate,  this  leaf  has  all  the  characters 
of  the  genns  EamamelUi.  The  leaf  figured  and  described  iu  the  Creta- 
ceous Flora  (p.  62,  PI.  IV,  flg,  1)  as  Alnites  quaArangularia  belongs 
probably  to  the  same  generic  division. 

'11.   CRED^JEBIAt  MICBOPHYLLA,  sp.nov.. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  round,  entire,  long-petioled ;  nervation  pinnate, 
with  seven  pairs  ot  alternate  laternal  veins,  and  two  pairs  of  marginal 
horizontal  veinlets  underneath. 

The  lateral  veins  are  more  o^ien  and  closer  toward  the  base,  the  three 
or  four  lower  pair  branching,  and  nil  thick  craspedodrome,  joined  by 
thick  fibrillfe.  But  for  the  non-peltate  base  of  the  leaves,  they  should  be 
(lescritied  under  the  generic  division  of  ProUiphyUum,  having  a  simi- 
larity of  nervation  with  ProtophyUwn  minui.  The  large  base  of  the 
leaves,  the  two  horizontal  strong  veinleta  under  the  principal  lateral 
veins,  give  to  this  species  represented  by  many  specimens  an  appearance 
airi kingly  similar  tothat  of  Credneria  acuminata  and  C.  integerrima,  Zenk. 
There  is,  however,  a  marked  difiference  in  the  camptodrome  nervation. 
Another  leaf  figured  like  the  former  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  same, 
the  difference  being  only  in  the  deeply  undulate  border.  In  this  leaf, 
still  much  smaller  than  the  former,  the  details  of  areolation  are  discern- 
ible, the  netting  being  formed  of  small  meshes  nearly  ex--" ' 

lar  by  subdivisions  of  the  fibrillie  in  veinlet,  at  right  ang 
following  parallel  and  close  to  the  borders  are  still  mi 
their  position  more  definite  than  in  the  larger  leaf. 

23.  PEOTOPHYLLinrt   TSILOBATUM,  Bp.  nOV. 

Leaves  very  large,  thick,  coriaceons,  palmately  thrt 
and  coarsely  nerved,  three-nerved  from  a  distance  ab 
the  petiole  or  the  point  where  it  passes  under  the  anrii 
eral  veins  open,  angle  of  divergence  sixty  degrees,  t 
close,  camptodrome  or  craspedodrome. 

These  fineleaves,  of  which  acomparatively  large  numb 
covered  in  Kansas,  have  the  character  of  the  S|)ecies 
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named  ISassafras  (Araliopsis)  mirabile  (Cretaceous  Flora),  by  thethrw 
lobate  upper  part  of  the  leaves  and  by  their  nervation ;  the  borders  eithn 
entire,  and  followed  by  camptodrome  secondary  veins,  or,  bbscareljden 
tate  and  entered  by  craspedodrome  ones,  are  also  of  the  same  type:  tb«^ 
base,  however,  refers  them  to  FterospermiteSj  they  being  not  only  peltate, 
but  having  under  the  lateral  veins  strong  vertical  secondary  ones,  whkL 
thin  and  pass  to  mere  marginal  veinlets,  surrounding  the  base  of  tbt 
midrib  and  filling  the  broad  rounded  auricle  by  their  divisions.    There 
was  place  upon  the  plate  for  the  smallest  of  the  leaves  only.   We  hav^ 
other  specimens,  more  or  less  fragmentary,  however,  which  bear  reiDalD> 
of  leaves  of  this  species  at  least  one  foot  in  diameter.    The  coarse  oerra 
tion  and  areolation,  the  closely  secondary  veins,  are,  of  the  same  charai 
ter  as  in  Sassafras  obtusum^  as  figured  in  PI.  XIII,  fig.  1,  of  the  Creiact- 
ous  Flora. 

29.  Menispebmites  ovalis,  s}).  nov. 

Leaf  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  rounded  to  the  base,  three-nerved  fro«h 
the  top  of  the  petiole ;  lateral  veins  ascending  in  a  curve  parallel  to  the 
borders  to  near  the  top,  where  they  anastomose  with  branches  of  the 
midrib,  bearing  two  strong  branches  at  their  base,  and  higher  upsbor: 
oblique  parallel  branches,  curving  and  anastomosing  in  festoons  aloug 
the  borders. 

This  fine  leaf  resembles,  by  some  of  its  characters,  being,  however, 
much  shorter,  Daphogene  Kaniiy  published  by  Professor  Heer,  firom  tb.^ 
Miocene  of  Greenland,  in  Flora  Arctica  (vol.  I,  p.  112,  PI.  XIV,  aiiii 
PI.  XVI,  fig.  1).  Its  general  form  and  especially  the  nervation  are  the 
same.  The  author  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  relation  ot 
this  species.  We  have  obtained  a  perfect  specimen,  with  distinct  narra- 
tion and  areolation  of  the  leaves,  described  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora 
under  the  name  of  Menispermites  obtimloba.  It  has  been  carefully  figured 
for  the  next  annual  report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  This  leaf,  much  smallei 
than  those  formerly  figured  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora,  has  the  characters  oi 
nervation  in  exact  concordance  with  those  of  this  new  species,  aud. 
therefore,  it  appears  judicious  to  plac^  them  both  under  the  same  geueric 
division.  The  texture  of  this  leaf,  which  is  finely  preserved,  is  some 
what  thick,  subcoreaceous,  and  the  nervation  distinct,  as  \iell  as  the 
areolation. 

ADDITION. 

Mr.  William  H.  Holmes,  returning  from  this  year's  expedition  of  the 
geological  survey  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  (ISToi, 
has  lately  brought  to  me  a  number  of  specimens  from  Southwest  Colo- 
rado, in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  River.  They  represent  two  horizons 
of  the  Cretaceous,  as  far,  at  least,  as  conclusions  can  be  obtained  from 
a  small  lot  of  specimens,  which,  unhappily,  are  very  fragmentary.  The 
leaves  of  the  lower  stage,  upon  red,  coarse,  sandy  shale,  of  the  same 
appearance  and  compound  as  are  those  of  the  Dakota  group  at  some 
exposition  of  the  rocks,  represent  especially  Magnolia  alternanSj  Heer, 
one  of  the  common  species  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
and  fragments  of  apparently  two  species  of  Oaks  {Dryophyllum)^  whicb 
cannot  be  determined  and  described,  the  borders  of  the  leaves  being 
mostly  destroyed  and  the  nervation  undiscernible.  From  a  higher  sta- 
tion of  the  same  locality,  a  few  specimens  have,  among  undeterminable 
fragments,  the  two  following  species,  for  which,  as  yet,  I  find  no  relative 
form  in  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  none  either  in  tbat 
of  the  Lower  Liguitic. 
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O.    DEY0PHYLLU3I  (QUEKCUS)  SALICIFOLIUM,  sp.  nOV. 

ILfCaf  linear-lauceolate,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  base  (broken), 
lightly  carved  to  one  side;  borders  acutely  denticulate,  with  small 
eetb  turned  outward  in  the  lower  part  and  upward  in  the  upper  part  of 
he  leaf;  substance  rather  membranaceous  than  coreaceous;  lateral  veins 
lose,  twelve  pairs  in  a  space  less  than  five  centimeters,  slightly  curv- 
ng  iu  passing  up  to  the  borders  in  an  angle  of  divergence  of  forty  de- 
crees, either  entering  the  teeth  by  their  end,  and  branching  under  the 
eeth,  the  divisions  following  the  borders,  or  curving  in  festoons  along  the 
lorclers,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf,  and  sending  up  a  short 
>Tanch  into  each  tooth. 

The  ramification  is  that  of  this  genus ;  the  areolation  is  not  distinct ;  in 
be  upper  part  only  the  nervilles,  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  appear 
ramified  in  the  same  way,  ending  in  square  or  polygonal  areolae. 

Of  the  species  of  Dryophylhim  published  as  yet,  the  only  one  compar- 
able to  this,  and  indeed  closely  allied,  at  least  by  its  smallest  leaves,  is 
D.  subcretaceumj  Sap.,  of  the  Lower  Eocene  flora  of  Sezane. 

31.  Ilex  stbanoulata,  «p.  nov. 

Leaf  thick,  coriaceous,  with  a  rugose  surface,  narrow,  panduriform, 
or  strangled  in  the  middle  to  a  large  tooth  or  small  acute  lobe,  attenu- 
ated, entire,  and  rounded  to  the  petiole;  upper  part  enlarged,  oval- 
pointed,  with  borders  irregularly  and  distantly  denticulate ;  secondary 
veins  open,  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  but  irregular  in  direction,  angle  of 
divergence,  and  distribution ;  curving  close  and  along  the  borders,  which 
they  follow  in  double  festoons,  entering  the  teeth  by  branchlets ;  areo- 
lation small,  sqnare  or  polygonal. 

The  thick  texture  of  this  leaf  is  marked  by  its  rugose  surface  obliter- 
ating the  areolation,  except  in  some  places  where  the  epidermis  is 
destroyed.  By  its  peculiar  form  this  leaf  is  without  distinct  affinity  with 
any  species  known  to  me ;  but  the  mode  of  irregular  division,  the  thick 
texture,  and  the  nervation  in  all  its  details  refer  it  to  the  genus  Ilex. 
Even  our  common  Holly  {Ilex  opaca)  has  often  deformed  leaves,  which 
present  peculiar  deviations  of  the  original  type. 

These  two  species,  without  any  positive  relation  of  character  with 
any  described  species  of  the  Cretaceous  or  of  the  Tertiary,  seem  rather 
referable  to  Cretaceous  age  by  a  kind  of  general  affinity  with  the  leaves 
of  the  upper  stage  of  the  Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey.    Indeed,  the  two 
groups  which  have  till  now  been  explored  in  this  State  for  fossil  leaves 
present,  by  the  lithology  and  the  station,  a  striking  likeness  with  what 
is  seen  in  the  stratification,  the  composition  and  the  plants  of  the  forma- 
tions referred  above  and  reported  by  Mr.  Hoi  mes.    The  lower  group  of  New 
Jersey  has  coarse,  sandy,  white,  or  reddish  shale  as  compounds  of  the 
beds,  wherein  the  plants  are  embedded  iu  profusion.    These  represent, 
always  in  fragmentary  specimens,  species  either  analogous  or  identical 
to  those  of  the  Dakota  group.    Magnolia  alternans  especially  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey  upon  a  large  number 
of  specimens.*    The  upper  group,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  a  single 
species  identical  with  those  of  the  lower  group,  though  the  intervening 
space  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet.   All  the  types  of  this  upper  group 
are  without  analogy  with  those  of  the  lower,  and  the  specimens  also  are 
of  a  soft  clay,  where  the  characters  of  the  leaves  are  far  better  preserved. 

*  By  the  kiDdDeas  of  Dr.  George  H.  Cook,  the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Jersey,  I  bad  the  privilege  of  a  full  aud  comparative  examiuation  of  the  numerous 
speclmena  of  this  collection. 
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Among  the  species  of  tlje  Upper  Cretaceous,  one  is  apparently  closely 
allied  to  the  DryopKyll^im  of  Mr.  Holmes's  specimens.*  Mr.  HolmK 
who  is  preparing  a  report  on  the  geology  of  the  country  where  the 
specimens  were  fonnd,  refers  the  strata  to  the  Cretaceoas  formation. 

To  my  regret,  I  have  had  here  to  condense  in  a  few  sentences  the 
descriptions  of  the  new  species  and  the  remarks  suggested  by  tbei: 
examination.  The  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  general  character 
of  the  Cretaceous  flora  has  been  merely  noticed ;  and  striking  as  may 
appear  the  elegance,  the  size,  and  the  multiplicity  of  their  forms,  they 
had  to  be  passed  without  records,  as  written  descriptions  are  inadeqaate 
to  give  even  a  feeble  representation  of  them.  The  study  of  these  fossil 
plants  impresses  upon  the  mind  the  evidence  of  the  richness  of  a  flora 
which  seems  to  be  recent,  even  to  belong  to  our  present  time  by  some 
of  its  predominant  types,  and  which,  nevertheless,  represents  the  vege 
tation  of  an  epoch  so  old  that,  at  its  beginning,  the  annals  of  geolo^ 
have  not  yet  any  records  of  the  appearence  of  dicotyledonous  leaves^ 
This  flora,  therefore,  bears  in  it  something  of  antique  and  venerable* 
It  speaks  to  the  mind  and  excites  the  imagination.  In  presence  of  ib 
display,  the  query  stands  as  an  unsolved  and  alluring  problem: — Wheiv 
from  and  how  have  originated  these  multiple  and  admirable  types  of 
the  Cretaceous  flora,  mostly  representatives  of  dicotyledonous  species ! 

CpLUMBUS,  Ohio,  Sovemher  14, 1875. 

*  These  specimens  were  received  after  my  return  from  New  Jersey.  I  have  had  S'^ 
opportunity  of  comparing  them  as  yet.and  merely  speak  from  imprcssiou  and  from  tbe 
desciiption  in  my  notes. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LIGNITIC  GROUP  OF  EASTERN  COLO 

RADO  AND  PORTIONS  OF  WYOMING. 


By  F.  V.  Haydex. 


The  difference  of  opinion  that  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  age  of  what 
I  have  hitherto  called  the  Lignitic group  in  the  West,  caused  me,  during 
the  past  summer,  to  examine  again  the  old  areas  in  part,  especially  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado.  The  principal 
object  I  had  in  view  was  to  determine  as  carefully  as  possible  the 
stratigraphical  relations  of  the  coal-strata  with  the  purely  marine  beds 
below.  During  the  summer,  I  traced,  with  much  care,  the  junction  of 
these  groups  from  Canon  City  northward  to  Cheyenne  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailroad,  and  thence  along  the  railroad  westward  to  Green 
River.  As  the  largest  development  of  the  Lignitic  group  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railroad  in  Western  Wyoming  and  Eastern  Utah,  it 
seemed  important  that  this  region  should  receive  as  much  attention  as 
possible. 

We  may  state  here  in  general  terms  that  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  from  the  Baton  Hills  north  to 
Cheyenne,  there  are  no  strictly  marine  coal-beds,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  all  of  brackish- water  origin.  As  the  entire  thickness  of  this 
gronp  in  Eastern  Colorado  is  estimated  at  about  3,000  feet,  some  of  the 
upper  beds  may  yet  be  found  to  contain  well-marked  fresh-water  shells, 
but  up  to  this  time  none  have  been  reported  as  known  from  this  entire 
area.  The  brackish-water  shells  have  come  for  the  most  part  from  the 
lower  beds. 

We  may  consider  for  a  moment  the  relations  of  the  Canon  City  group 
to  the  underlying  Cretaceous  series.  We  find  near  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  near  Canon  City,  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  a  fine  development 
of  the  entire  series  of  the  Cretaceous,  from  the  Dakota  group  to  the 
summit  of  the  Fox  Hills  group.  No.  3,  or  the  Niobrara  gronp,  is 
especially  well  shown  in  the  uplifted  ridges  near  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains around  Caiion  City,  and  along  the  Arkansas  Eiver  between  Canon 
City  and  Pueblo.  For  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  below  Canon  City, 
on  the  river,  Nos.  4  and  5  are  quite  distinct ;  No.  4,  composed  of  dark 
Bhaly  clay,  gradually  passing  up  into  a  yellow  arenaceous  clay,  and 
finally  a  laminated  sandstone  and  clay  to  the  lower  sandstones  of  the 
coal  group.  If  we  follow  up  the  clry  beds  of  the  little  branches  which 
lead  into  the  Arkansas  Eiver  from  the  coal  area,  we  can  note  very  dis- 
tinctly the  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  the  sediments,  showing  the 
approach  of  shallow  water  and  dry  land.  There  are  about  300  feet  of  the 
peculiar  laminated  sands,  clays,  and  sandstones,  largely  concretionary, 
sometimes  with  layers  of  massive  sandstone  15  to  30  feet  thick,  then 
thinning  out  or  disappearing  altogether,  and  a  loose  arenaceous  cla.T^ 
taking  their  place.  On  this  intermediate  series  of  strata,  an  irregular  be 
of  sandstone  rests,  varying  from  50  to  200  feet  in  thickness,  which  w 
regard  as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lignitic  group.    In  this  sandstone  ai 
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quite  abundant  vegetable  forms,  and  at  different  localities  one  to  thre« 
tliin  seams  of  coal.  Immediately  orer  this  sandstone  occurs  tlie  best 
workable  bed  of  coal  yet  known  in  this  basin.  This  lower  sandstont; 
may  be  regarded  as  the  horizon  between  the  coal  group  and  the  Creta 
Ceous  from  Eaton  Hills  far  north  to  Denver  and  probably  farther.  Id 
the  laminated  sandstones  and  arenaceous  clay  below  the  lower  sand- 
stone of  the  coal  group  for  200  to  300  feet,  I  searched  in  vain  for  adv 
trace  of  organic  remains.  Mr.  J.  K  Clark,  a  mining-engineer,  for  several 
years  in  charge  of  the  coal  interests  of  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande 
Bailroad,  informed  me  that  he  had  examined  the  entire  country  from 
Caiion  City  to  the  Raton  Hills,  and  that  he  had  never  found  a  mariDt 
fossil  within  200  feet  of  the  first  coal  bed.  No  fossils  but  plants  havtr 
yet  been  found  in  the  Canon  City  group. 

The  Baton  Hills  come  within  the  area  assigned  to  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich. 
assistant  geologist,  for  geological  examinations  during  the  season  ol 
1875,  and  I  Requested  him  to  gi\^  special  attention  to  the  relations  ot 
the  coal-strata  to  the  underlying  beds.  He  reports  an  unconformabUity 
extending  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  lor  many  miles.  This  fact 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  previously  observed/  He  says : — 

*'  Underlying  the  coal-bearing  strata,  we  find  older  formatious,  the 
youngest  of  which  is  the  Cretaceous.  As  the  divisions  of  this  forma< 
tion  differ  widely  from  those  observed  farther  north,  and  a  discussion 
thereof  would  be  out  of  place  here,  I  will  merely  state  that  I  regard 
these  strata  as  Cretaceous,  in  which  I  have  found  unmistakable  inverte- 
brate fossils  which  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  that  geological  period. 
Overlying  these  strata  unconformably,  although  the  uncouformabilitr 
is  very  much  obscured  at  many  places,  the  coal-bearing  series  of  sand 
stones  and  shales  begins.  About  500  feet  below  the  lowest  coal-bed.  1 
found  the  highest  Cretaceous  fossils.  All  the  intermediate  strata 
yielded  no  paleontological  evidence  whatever.  A  number  of  coal-beds, 
varying  in  thickness  in  different  localities,  occur,  separated  from  eacli 
other  by  sandstones  and  shales.  At  Trinidad,  the  Lignitic,  or  coal-bear- 
ing group,  reaches  a  thickness  of  about  2,600  feet,  containing  a  large 
number  of  coal-beds  and  seams.  As  the  development  of  the  formation 
is  very  typical  at  that  locality,  I  have  designated  it  as  the  '  Trinidad 
Lignitic  group.' 

^'  Taking  into  consideration  the  stratigraphical  relation,  the  absence 
of  fossils  that  might  weaken  this  evidence,  and  the  observations  made 
upon  the  parallel  group  farther  west,  as  well  as  its  sharply-defined 
characteristics,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  certainly  cannot 
correctly  be  classed  with  the  Cretaceous  formation.  As  I  am  not  sup 
plied  with  sufficient  proof,  based  upon  paleontological  evidence,  to  reganl 
the  Lignitic  group  as  being  of  Tertiary  age,  I  assign  to  it  an  interme 
diate  position,  between  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  showing,  however,  more 
affinities  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former." 

The  Lignitic  group  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Arkansas  River  north 
to  Colorado  Springs.  Passing  eastward  over  the  rolling  plain  from 
Colora<lo  Springs,  we  gradually  rise  about  800  feet  within  a  distance  of 
nine  miles.  The  country  is  underlaid  with  Nos.  4  and  5.  At  one  local 
ity,  the  characteristic  fossils  of  !No.  5  are  very  abundant  and  of  consid- 
erable variety.  The  usual  calcareous  concretions  are  scattered  thickly 
over  the  surface,  which,  when  broken,  reveal  an  abundance  of  Baculitti 
ovatus;  Ifwceramusj  several  species;  Scaphites  Conradi;  S.  CheyennsU; 
and  many  others  peculiar  to  Xo.  5,  and  some  that  are  found  abundant  io 
Ko.  4.  From  No.  5  there  is  a  barren  interval  of  300  to  400  feet,  very 
similar  to  that  at  Caiion  City.    In  the  upper  portion  of  these  laminated 
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lid  rusty-brown  concretionary  sandstone*;,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
npressions  of  sea-weeds,  especially  the  Ralymenites  major  of  Lesque- 
.^ux.  The  changes  in  the  physical  conditions,  daring  this  period  of  the 
epositiou  of  the  sediments,  are  admirably  well  shown  by  the  different 
lyers  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Fox  Hills  group  up  to  the  lower  sand- 
tones  of  the  Lignitic. 

The  next  most  favorable  locality  for  examination  is  near  Platteville, 
n  the  Denver  Pacific  Eailroad,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Denver.  We 
ave  studied  with  much  care  the  entire  area  embraced  in  the  drainage 
f  the  Big  and  Little  Thompson  Creeks,  Cache-A-la-Poudre,  &c.,  so  that 
:  is  hardly  possible  we  can  have  been  mistaken  in  our  conclusions.  On 
he  west  side  of  the  South  Platte  River,  opposite  Fort  Saint  Vrain,  are 
oine  rather  high  bluff  hills,  composed  of  the  Upper  Fox  Hills  group 
ntirely.  Here  is  an  abundance  of  well-marked  Cretaceous  fossils,  some 
*f  which  have  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  and  are  characteristic 
f  the  entire  Fox  Hills  group,  but  which  as  a  whole  are  peculiar  and 
lave  not  been  known  to  occur  previously  in  any  other  locality,  except 
t  the  mouth  of  the  Judith,  on  the  Upper  Missouri  Elver.  The  entire 
uass  of  rocks  in  this  region  and  on  the  Cache-^la-Poudre  show  plainly 
he  gradual  approach  from  sediments  deposited  in  deep,  quiet  waters  to 
hose  laid  down  in  shallow  and  turbulent  seas.  The  shells  in  the  Upper 
"ox  Hills  group  were  for  the  most  part  carried  into  eddies  or  restricted 
lepressions,  where  they  are  found  now,  much  broken  and  worn.  There 
s  no  particular  horizon  in  the  group  ^here  the  fossils  may  be  found ; 
)ut  here  and  there  a  layer,  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness  and  only  a 
ew  feet  in  horizontal  extent,  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  shells. 
3f  the  fossils  found  together  in  the  same  beds  Xucula  ca^icellata^  N. 
ilanimarginataj  Mactra  WarrenuTtaj  M.formosa,  Cardixun  speciosum,  Tan- 
redia  Americana  are  most  abundant.  A  species  of  Ammonite,  A,lobatu8j 
srhich  has  a  very  extended  vertical  range  in  this  group,  is  one  of  the  last 
to  disappear.  It  is  found  at  this  locality  near  the  summit  of  the  group. 
About  five  miles  to  the  west  of  this  point,  on  the  opposte  or  east  side  of 
the  South  Platte,  several  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  search  of  coal.  The 
interval  is  mostly  the  alluvial  bottom  of  the  river,  and  therefore  all  the 
basis-rocks  are  concealed,  but  in  this  interval  there  were  originally,  with- 
out doubt,  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  of  irregular  layers  of  sftnd, 
sandstODCf  &c.,  probably  barren  of  fossils.  At  any  rate,  the  bed  of  sand- 
stone, usually  called  the  fucoidal  sandstone,  which  usually  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  Lignitic  group,  is  wanting,  or  is  obscured.  The  bed  of  coal,  2^ 
leet  thick,  was  reached  52  feet  below  the  surface.  No  fossils  were  found ; 
but  300  yards  southeast  of  the  coalshafc,  the  same  parties  sunk  a  second 

shaft,  with  the  following  results : 

Ft.  In. 

1.  Yellow  sand  and  clay 42    0 

2.  Indurated  clay  or  soapstone,  with  three  inches  of  charred 

material,  called  "  smut "  by  the  miners 2  0 

3.  Clay 4  0 

4.  A  laver  of  shells,  Anomia^  Corbicula,  &c 3  6 

O.Clay 0  6 

6.  Brown  sand I  6 

".  Yellow  and  gray  sandstone 10  . . 

8.  Clay  or  soapstone 2    . . 

9.  Coal 2    6 

10.  Clay-sbale 0    4 

11.  Fine  gray  arenaceous  clay 2    0 

12.  Clay  near  coal 
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At  a  depth  of  48  feet,  the  shaft  passed  throagh  a  bed  of  shells  St  ffet 
thick,  with  just  clay  eoongh  to  hold  them  loosely  together.  Two  sped^ 
were  ideDtical  with  fossils  previously  found  by  me  iu  the  clay,  over  a 
bed  of  coal,  at  Hallville,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  That  thisM 
of  shells  is  above  the  marine  sediments,  and  in  brackish  deposits,  is  en 
dent.  Nowhere  has  there  been  a  strictly  marine  fossil  discovered  abovt 
or  very  near  the  lowest  seam  of  coal. 

About  nine  miles  southeast  of  Cheyenne,  there.is  a  bed  of  coal,  Dear 
the  base  of  the  Lignitic  group,  just  over  which,  is  a  bed  of  oystcr-sheL* 
three  or  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  brackish  character  of  the  sedimeo:* 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lignitic  group  is  univei^sal  from  British 
America,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  to  New  Mexico 
Near  latitude  41^,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Union  Pacific  RaiIroa<l  oa 
the  east  base  of  the  mountains,  the  Lignitic  group  passes  beneath  tb^ 
more  modern  White  River  group,  and  re*appears  to  the  northward,  aboti: 
the  line  of  parallel  43<^.  By  examining  the  two  geological  maps,  which 
I  have  long  since  published,  the  connection  of  the  Colorado  Lignitic 
with  that  of  the  Northwest  will  be  at  once  apparent.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  prolong  these  notes  in  this  place,  as  the  details  of  this  subject  have 
already  been  ]»ublished  in  previous  reports  or  will  be  fully  elaborated 
hereafter.    It  re-mains  now  to  deduce  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st.  So  far  as  Eastern  Colorado  is  concerned,  extending  from  Eaton 
Hills  to  Cheyenne,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  but  brackish-watw 
deposits  of  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  group.  Not  a  species  of  exclosivek 
marine  invertebrata  passes  above  the  lowest  bed  of  coal.  The  sea-wed 
Halymenites  is  found  in  the  Upper  Fox  Hills  group  and  iu  the  Lower 
Lignitic,  but  no  special  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  form  as  a  tesi 
of  the  age  of  any  group. 

2d.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  localities,  and  possibly  tUrongboot 
Eastern  Colorado,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Upper  Fox  Hills  groop 
is  wanting.  Sometimes  the  Lignitic  group  is  deposited  on  No.  4  or  Xo. 
3  Cretaceous.  Therefore,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  conformable  interrupted 
sequence;  in  other  words,  while  the  Lignitic  group  appears  to  conform 
to  the  underlying  beds,  there  really  are  wanting  hundreds,  and  perbap^^ 
thousands,  of  feet  of  strata  which  at  some 'other  locality  in  the  We:^t 
may  exist. 

3d.  The  fact  that  not  a  single  form  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains  of 
strictly  marine  origin  passes  above  the  well-marked  Cretaceous  or  Foi 
Hills  group  into  the  Lignitic,  shows  clearly  that  there  is  here  a  Ino^t 
important  time-boundary ;  that  not  only  stratigraphically,  but  biologi- 
cally, one  great  epoch  ends  and  another  commences,  each  of  which  is, in 
every  respect,  distinct  from  the  other. 

4th.  Inasmuch  as  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  animal  and  vegetable 
forms  below  the  base  of  the  Lignitic  group  are  strictly  characteristic  of 
the  Cretaceous  epoch,  while  in  the  Lignitic  above,  the  vegetable  life,  with 
its  great  variety  of  forms,  is  regarded  by  our  best  authority,  Professor 
Lesquereux,  as  purely  Tertiary,  and  inasmuch  as  not  one  characteristic 
Cretaceous  invertebrate  has  been  found  above  the  lowest  bed  of  coa)< 
but  all  have  decided  relations  to  Tertiary  forms,  we  think  we  are  var 
ranted  in  regarding  the  Lignitic  group  of  Eastern  Colorado  as  of  Eocene 

age. 

In  regard  to  the  great  coal-deposits  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  1 
desire  to  maj^e  some  explanations  in  connection  with  the  very  valaabio 
paper  of  Professor  Lesquereux,  which  precedes  this.  During  the  past 
season,  while  endeavoring  to  gather  materials  to  aid  in  settling  the  vexed 
problem  of  the  age  of  these  coal-deposits,  after  having  examined  wi;b 
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^  mach  care  as  the  time  would  permit  the  line  of  jiiDCtiou  in  Eastern 
oloradOf  I  spent  some  days  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  far  as 
le  station  at  Green  River.  Having  studied  the  geology  of  this  portion 
f  the  West  from  Cheyenne  to  Oreat  Salt  Lake  more  or  less  since  1868, 
became  convinced  that  the  region  where  this  problem  is  to  be  settled 
es  in  the  interior  of  the  West,  in  Western  Wyoming  and  Eastern  Utah, 
nd  so  stated  in  my  annual  report  for  1873.*  It  is  here  that  the  conti- 
uity  will  be  found  to  be  more  complete  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
he  West. 

In  Bulletin  No.  2,  first  series,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  my  investi- 
gations of  the  Lignitic  group  and  the  reasons  that  led  me  to  consider  it 
utirely  of  Tertiary  age.  Having  explored  it  for  over  twenty  years  in 
he  Northwest,  where  it  is  nearly  all  of  fresh- water  origin,  having  traced 
t  with  much  care  from  latitude  49^  southward  to  Xew  Mexico,  through 
learly  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  and  over  an  area  of  from  one  hundred 
:o  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  where  the  evidence, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  leaned  to  the  Tertiary  age  of  the  group,  I 
e^as  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  formed  a  separate  group,  which  was 
brackish-water  at  ba«e  and  gradually  passed  up  without  interruption 
into  the  beds  of  purely  fresh-water  origin.  Wherever  fossil  plants  were 
discovered  to  any  extent  in  its  southern  extension,  species  were  identified 
as  the  same  with  those  so  abundant  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  During  the 
summer  of  1868, 1  made  a  careful  exploration  of  the  coal-beds  at  Coal- 
ville, Utah,  and  at  Bear  River  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  when  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  unmistakable  proof  that  the  coal-beds  extended 
down  into  the  Cretaceous  series.  At  Bear  River,  near  the  west  line  of 
Wyoming,  there  was  an  abundance  of  well-marked  Cretaceous  fossils 
above  and  below  the  most  important  beds  of  coal.  At  Coalville,  the 
workable  bed  of  coal  seemed  to  be  far  down  into  the  Cretaceous.  In 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
February  19, 1869,  page  48,  I  published  a  brief  account  of  my  examina- 
tions. 

As  far  back  as  1853, 1  had  known  of  the  existence  of  a  seam  of  coal 
in  the  Dakota  group,  and  from  time  to  time  traces  have  been  found 
even  in  the  Fort  Benton  group  above ;  but  that  coal-beds  extended  all 
the  way  from  the  Jurassic  through  all  the  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous, 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  Lignitic  group,  was  not  known  to  me.    The  dis- 
coveries of  various  geologists  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  especially 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  show  this  to  be  the  case.    Mr. 
Holmes  and  Dr.  Endlich,  assistant  geologists  with  this  survey,  have 
found  in  Southern  and  Southeastern  Colorado,  during  the  past  season, 
heavy  beds  of  coal  all  through  the  Cretaceous  groups  from  the  base  up. 
These  coal-beds  were  observed  during  the  summer  of  1874  by  members 
of  the  survey  near  the  boundary -lines  between  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  with  an  abundance  of  Cretaceous  fossils  above  and  below 
the  coal-beds. 
In  Bulletin  No.  2,  first  series,  dated  April,  9, 1 874, 1  made  this  statement:  — 
*^A8  we  go  southward  into  Southern  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  coal-beds  are  in  rocks  of  undoubted  Cretaceous  age. 
It  seems  conclusive  therefore  that  the  Lignitic  group  began  in  the  Creta- 
ceous period  in  the  marine  seas,  and  continued  on  upward,  through  the 
brackish-water  times,  into  the  purely  fresh- water  deposits."    It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  much  of  the  differeuce  of  opinion  about  these  deposits 
among  field  geologists  is  like  the  story  of  the  shield.    Those  who  have 
worked  from  the    south  and  southwest  toward  the  north  have  been 

•  See  Annual  Report  for  1873,  page  26. 
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tboronghly  impressed  with  the  Cretaceoas  age  of  these  beds,  while  tb(^ 
who  have  studied  tbem  from  the  north  and  northwest  toward  the  interior 
basin,  received  their  first  impressions  that  they  were  of  Tertiarj  age.  Wt 
now  see  that,  taking  a  view  of  the  entire  West,  the  coal  does  not  seem  to 
be  confined  to  any  period,  but  even  extends  down  into  the  Jurassic  Pr. 
]N^ewberry,  as  far  back  as  1859,  discovered  coal  in  beds  of  nndonbtedly 
Jnrassic  age  in  Arizona,  as  bis  section  of  the  strata  near  the  old  Moqn*' 
villages' wonld  indicate. 

If  it  is  true  that,  taking  into  view  the  entire  Ligniticarea  of  oar  We5t 
ern  Territories,  the  coal-beds  are  continuous  in  every  division,  from  tlf 
Jurassic  to  the  summit  of  the  Upper  Lignitic,  we  might  make  this  gee 
eral  division  :  1st.  Lower  Lignitic  group,  including  all  the  Lignitic  d^ 
posits  of  marine  origin  ;  2d.  Middle  Lignitic.  embracing  all  deposits  m 
brackish- water  origin ;  3d.  Upper  Lignitic,  including  aU  beds  of  purely 
fresh-water  origin.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  division  would  include  a.'l 
beds  to  the  summit  of  the  true  Cretaceous ;  the  Middle  Lignitic  embrace^ 
my  Transition  series,  or,  if  they  are  not  admitted  by  geologists,  I  wonM 
insist  upon  their  Lower  Tertiary  age.  The  Upper  Lignitic,  or  fresh-watK 
deposits,  are  of  unquestioned  Tertiary  age.  Thedetails  upon  which  the^- 
opinions  are  founded  have  been  printed  in  my  former  reports,  and  canoor 
be  repeated  here  without  rendering  this  article  too  long. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Laramie  Mountains,  in  the  Laramie  Plains, 
the  Lignitic  group  re-appears  to  the  westward.  It  is  well  shown  at  Hock 
Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  and  is  again  well 
developed  at  Cart)on,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad,  where  the  coal  lia< 
been  very  extensively  wrought.  Tracing  the  underlying  formations  from 
the  west  base  of  the  Laramie  range  westward,  across  the  plains,  we  liml 
the  full  series  of  the  Cretaceous  groups  gradually  overlapping  each  other, 
and,  before  reaching  liock  Creek,  the  lower  beds  of  the  Lignitic  group 
extending  over  the  Cretaceous  beds,  and  corresponding  with  the  same 
group  on  the  east  side  of  the  Laramie  Mountains. 

The  lithological  characters,  the  fossils,  and  the  relations  of  the  group 
to  the  main  beds  below  are  so  similar  that  I  have  inferrt*d  that  all 
these  beds  once  extended  without  interruption  across  tlie  area  now  occq 
pied  by  the  mountain-range,  and  I  still  believe  this  generalization  to 
be  true.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  loftier  ranges,  as  those  of 
which  Long's  Peak  and  Pike's  Peak  form  a  part,  were  outlined  far  back 
in  the  past ;  but  many  of  the  minor  ranges  were  undoubtedly  elevated 
at  a  comparatively  modern  period. 

As  we  proceed  westward,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  enormons 
thickening  of  the  sediments,  particularly  during  the  Cretaceous  aud 
Tertiary  periods.  Commencing  near  the  point  where  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad  crosses  the  Xorth  Platte,  or  about  meridian  of  107^,  far  west 
and  south  into  the  great  interior  basin,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Upper  Lignitic  (not  including  the  fresh-water  basins) 
must  be  at  least  12,000  feet.  As  we  reach  the  interior  basin,  alt  the 
formations  known  in  that  region  have  attained  an  enormous  thick- 
ness, so  that  Mr.  Clarence  King  regards  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks  in  Utah  at  56,000  feet ;  while  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  sedimentary  deposits  cannot  be  one-third  that  amount.  It  is  in 
the  immediate  valley  of  the  Colorado,  in  Western  Kew  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, in  the  great  basin  between  the  Sierra  and  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
where  the  principal  thickening  of  these  formations  occurs.  In  such  casesr 
their  external  characters  change  much,  and  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
the  organic  remains  diminish  to  a  great  extent.    Coarse  conglomerates 
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find  sandstones  may  be  said  to  characterize  to  a  marked  degree  the  beds 
from  the  lowest  Silurian  to  the  summit  of  the  Cretaceous.  In  the  North- 
crest,  the  Cretaceous  series  have  been  separated  into  five  well-marked 
orronps,  made  up  mostly  of  sediments  deposited  in  quiet  waters,  con- 
taining in  various  localities  an  astonishing  quantity  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  beautifully-preserved  fossils.  No  portion  of  our  present  seas 
ean  have  a  greater  variety  or  abundance  of  molluscous  forms  than  are 
Qo  w  exposed  in  long  belts,  or  zones,  across  the  Cretaceous  area  on  the  Up- 
per Missouri;  but,  as  we  advance  south  w^ard  from  the  Upper  Missouri,  the 
typical  characters  of  the  Cretaceous  divisions  are  gradually  lost,  so  that 
in  Colorado  they  are  not  well  defined.  In  the  interior  basin,  they  are 
not  well  defined,  and,  had  they  been  studied  to  any  extent  there,  previ- 
ous to  their  examination  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  classification  than  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Cretaceous  would 
have  been  given. 

Between  Eock  Springs  and  Salt  Wells  stations,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad,  there  is  an  interesting  anticlinal  valley  that  may  aid  in  throw- 
ing some  light  on  the  structure  of  this  region.    This  anticlinal  was  first 
noticed  and  described  by  me  in  my  Annual  Report  for  1870,  page  171. 
1  have  examined  it  several  times  since,  but  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
following  this  anticlinal  north  and  south  of  the  railroad.    In  this  way, 
the  problem  could  be  solved;  for  to  the  west  of  this  anticlinal  valley 
there  is  a  series  of  the  coal  group  from  the  well-defined  Cretaceous  up 
to  the  Green  River  group,  while  to  the  east  the  series  can  be  studied 
to  the  summit  of  the  Washakie  group.    In  the  antiAinal  valley  about 
Salt  Wells  station,  and  west  of  it,  the  characteristic  clays  of  No.  4 
Cretaceous  are  well   shown,  and  reach  a  thickness  of  at  least  three 
hundred  feet.    Tracing  this  bed  upward  through  the  gradual  changes 
to  the  sands  and  laminated  sandstones  of  No.  5, 1  found,  immediately 
beneath  the   laminated   sandstone,  numerous    rusty  calcareous  con- 
cretions, fnll  of  fossils,  quite  characteristic  of  Nos.  4  and  5,  BaculiteSy 
ScaphiteSy  and  Inoceramns.    Having  thus   fixed  a  horizon,  I  endeav- 
ored to  follow  it  up.    Looking  toward  the  west  from  Salt  Wells  sta- 
tion, a  long  series  of  blufi's  can  be  seen  on  either  side,  composed  of  the 
shales  of  No.  4,  holding  so  far  as  the  eye  can  determine  a  horizontal  po- 
sition ;  but  facing  to  the  east,  on  either  hand  far  south  and  north,  a  series 
of  high,  pointed  bluifs  extend,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  underlaid  by 
No.  4,  but  capped  with  No.  5,  and  inclining  about  northeast  at  an  angle 
of  0^  to  150,  generally  with  an  average  dip  of  10^  to  12^.    This  inclina- 
tion continues  far  eastward  until  the  marine  and  brackish-water  beds 
pass  beneath  the  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Washakie,  near  Bitter  Creek 
station.    Above  No.  4,  there  are  about  twelve  hundred  feet  of  laminated 
sandstones  and  arenaceous  clays ;   the  layers  of  sandstone  becoming 
tiiickerand  more  massive  toward  the  summit.    This  group  undoubtedly 
represents  No.  5,  greatly  thickened  and  somewhat  changed  in  its  external 
featnres.    Above  No.  5,  and  distinctly  marked,  is  an  extensive  group 
of  irregular- bedded  and  somewhat  variegated  sandstones,  with  intervals 
of  sand  and  clay,  mostly  yellow,  gray,  and  brown  in  color,  extending  to 
^oint  of  Rocks.    The  entire  series  I  estimated  at  about  one  thousand 
feet  in  thickness  ^  but  it  would  have  required  a  more  extended  examina- 
tion north  and  south  of  the  road  to  have  determined  this  with  precision. 
Above  and  below  Point  of  Rocks  station,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  gray- 
ishbrown  sandstone,  which  at  once  arrests  the  eye  from  its  remarkable 
structure.    It  is  shown  along  the  railroad  east  and  west  of  Point  of 
Kocks  station  for  several  miles,  is  very  variable  in  thickness,  sometimes 
reaching  250  feet,  and  forming  a  massive  though  rugged  bluff  wall.  The 
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proofs  of  deposition  iu  turbuleot  waters  are  most  remarkable,  and 
the  sediments  are  quite  variable,  though  seldom  so  coarse  as  to  becomt 
a  conglomerate,  varying  from  a  rather  fine  sandstone  to  a  padding 
stone.  In  this  bed  of  sandstone  are  many  irregular  seams  of  iodo 
rated  clay,  sometimes  simply  filling  small  pockets  or  thin  seams 
extending  only  a  few  feet  horizontally.  It  was  in  one  of  these  seaffi^ 
of  clay,  about  four  feet  thick,  near  the  summit  of  the  bed  of  sandstoue. 
that  a  portion  of  the  plants  described  in  the  preceding  pai>er  by  Mi 
Lesquereux  were  found.  This  sandstone  appears  to  hold  a  position  beneatL 
all  the  workable  beds  of  coal  in  this  region,  and  from  its  thickue^' 
and  massiveness  forms  a  marked  horizon.  It  is  full  of  boles,  cavi 
ties  in  some  instances  so  large  as  to  be  called  caves,  worn  out  by  tk 
water  which  has  trickled  down  from  the  top,  the  soft  clay  portions  washing- 
out  most  readily,  so  that  the  face  of  the  rocks  is  often  very  rugged,  prt 
senting  a  most  fantastic  appearance.  Sometimes  the  rock  is  hterally 
honey-combed.  The  layers  of  deposition  are  so  irregular  that  a  msLSsin 
the  center  of  the  bed  of  sandstone,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick  ia  the 
middle,  tapers  to  a  point  at  each  end  within  a  horizontal  distance  ot 
one  hundred  ,feet.  Immediately  above  this  sandstone  at  this  locality 
are  several  beds  of  coal,  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  above  aod 
below  these  beds  of  coal  are  great  quantities  of  oysters  of  serera- 
varieties  and  a  species  of  Corbiciila.  It  will  be  observed  that  every  when: 
the  genus  Ostrea^  and  in  many  instances  Anomia^  extend  up  into  the 
brackish-water  beds,  and  that  even  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  where  tbe?» 
Lignitic  beds  were  first  discovered  and  x)ronounced  to  be  of  Miocene 
age,  Ostrea  and  other  brackiah-water  forms  of  ^M^u8ca  were  found  iu  the 
lowest  strata.  The  group  of  plants  described  by  Lesquereux  from  tbis 
sandstone  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  lowest  horizon  in  the  serie? 
in  which  plants  have  been  found  up  to  this  time.  As  Le^uereni  re 
marks,  the  plants  must  represent  a  horizon  very  near  the  true  Cretn 
ceous  beds,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  species  have  strong  Cretaceou> 
affinities.  At  Eock  Springs  not  a  plant  was  found  by  me,  and  I  canoot 
not  ascertain  that  any  one  else  has  observed  any  at  this  localirr. 
A  species  of  Corhicula  was  rather  abundant  in  the  clay  over  the  work 
able  bed  of  coal. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  any  details  of  the  season's  work  in 
these  notes.  They  are  intended  to  be  rather  explanatory  of  my  former 
views  and  the  views  I  hold  at  present  in  regard  to  the  important  prol^ 
lem — the  age  of  the  Lignitic  group  iu  the  West.  So  far  as  sections  an: 
concerned,  as  well  as  a  most  careful  and  accurate  study  of  the  forma- 
tions from  Bitter  Creek  to  Coalville,  the  very  detailed  and  interestic? 
reports  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek  and  H.  M.  Bannister  in  the  Annual  Rei>ort 
of  the  Survey  for  1872  may  be  consulted. 

With  our  present  knowledge,  we  may  separate  the  Lignitic  beds^  abo^e 
what  is  usually  understood  as  the  Cretaceous  Fox  Hills  group,  into 
three  divisions:  Ist.  The  strictly  marine  strata,  like  those  bearing  coal 
at  Bear  Eiver  and  Coalville ;  lid.  The  mixed  or  brackish- water  beJs; 
3d.  The  purely  fresh-water  strata,  of  which  the  upper  portion  of  i^^ 
Lignitic  group  of  the  Northwest  is  an  excellent  example.  The  first  group 
contains  abundant  well-marked  Cretaceous  forms;  yet  even  iu  tbij^ 
division,  the  physical  changes  which  we  find  at  later  date  were  fore 
shadowed  by  the  mingling  of  a  few  brackish-water  species.  The  geuu^ 
Inoceramus,  which  has  always  been  relied  upon  as  strong  proof  of  tk 
Cretaceous  age  of  beds  in  which  it  occurs,  is  found  both  at  Bear  River 
and  Coalville  in  great  abundance. 

Beaching  a  certain  horizon,  we  gradually  approach  a  second  group  of 
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beds,  iu  which  are  found,  in  some  localities,  in  seams  var^'in^  from  a  few 
iuches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  dififereiit 
species  of  Osirea^  and  mingled  with  them  are  a  few  well-known  brackish- 
water  forms.  All  the  forms  of  Molluaca  akin  to  those  known  in  thiH 
group  flourish  in  the  brackish  waters  of  our  day. 

Passing  upwards,  we  gradually  come  to  a  great  thickness  of  strata  in 
which  fresh- water  Mollusks  predominate.  A  careful  study  of  the  entire 
Upper  Lignitic  group  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  division  to  the  summit 
of  the  third,  extended  over  the  entire  area  of  the  West,  would  doubtless 
show  no  abrupt  physical  break  iu  the  series  of  molluscous  life,  but 
the  marine  and  brackish- water  forms  gradually  drop  out  of  existence  as 
the  fresh  waters  slowly  predominate,  until  only  fresh-water  forms  are 
found.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  vegetable  life,  many  tonus 
appear  which  have  a  very  extended  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  rangi^ 
geographically.  Now  the  question  would  arise  as  to  where  the  line  shouhl 
be  drawn  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations.  The  strati- 
papher  may  have  much  to  do  with  this ;  for,  if  done  at  all,  it  must  bo 
drawn  mostly  on  his  testimony.  That  there  may  be  faults  or  breaks  in 
the  series  is  quite  possible,  inasmuch  as  there  must  have  been  oontinued 
alternations  or  oscillations  of  land  and  water  throughout  SfiW  or  10,000 
feet  of  strata,  and,  therefore,  would  even  a  slight  unconformability  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  line  of  demarkatiou  t  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  brackish- water  strata  in  formations  of  all  ages;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  brackish- water  strata  in  the  Lignitic  group  are  not  restricted 
to  a  limited  locality,  but  are  as  extensive  as  the  formation  itself.  They 
extend  from  British  America  to  Kew  Mexico,  and  it  is  only  in  groups 
of  Tertiaiy  age  that  we  have  such  widely-extended  fresh-water  depos- 
its. I  must  insist,  therefore,  that  my  series  of  transition,  or  bedb 
of  passage,  be  acknowledged  as  having  a  real  existence  until  some 
evidence  is  presented  to  the  contrary.  In  all  portions  of  the  divisions 
mentioned  above,  we  find,  1st,  a  gradual  dropping-out  of  the  strictly 
marine ;  2d,  the  same  gradual  disappearance  of  the  brackish- water  forms. 
The  third  or  fresh- water  division  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  all  geol- 
ogists as  of  Tertiary  age. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  term  ^'Lignitic"  is  not  applicable  to 
any  one  group,  from  the  fact  that  coal  is  found  in  all  the  formation h 
from  the  Jurassic  to  the  summit  of  the  Tertiary,  I  will  say  that  I  am  well 
aware  of  that  fact.  In  the  Annual  Beport  oflthe  Survey  for  1870,  page 
59, 1  mention  the  occurrence  of  several  thin  seams  of  lignite  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Green  Biver  group,  on  Henry's  Fork.  Great  quantities  ot 
fresh-water  shells  were  also  found  in  close  proximity.  In  the  Washa- 
kie group,  which  extends  alpng  the  railroad  from  near  Separation  to 
Bitter  Creek,  forming  the  divide  of  the  continent,  there  are  several  beds 
of  impure  lignite.  Many  £resh- water  shells  occur  in  this  group,  similar  or 
identical  with  those  found  at  the  base  of  the  Green  Biver  group  near  the 
mouth  of  Henry's  Fork.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Washa- 
kie group  extends  on  westward  across  the  anticlinal,  re-appearing  at 
Green  Biver  near  the  mouth  of  Henry's  Fork  from  beneath  the  Green 
River  group. 

Iu  the  summer  of  1870, 1  traced  with  considerable  care  the  vast  thick- 
ness of  strata  which  are  revealed  from  the  junction  of  Henry's  Fork 
northward  along  the  west  bank  of  Green  Biver,  from  the  Cretaceons 
through  the  Lignitic  group,  and  the  western  extension  of  the  Washaki:) 
group  up  to  the  Green  Biver  shales,  and  in  the  report  of  that  year  .% 
full  account  is  given.  Up  to  this  time  I  do  not  find  occasion  to  modify, 
lo  any  great  extent,  the  opinions  therein  expressed. 
No.  5 12 
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Throaghoat  the  Lignitij  groap  proper,  tbat  is,  tlie  portiou  occnrriog 
Above  tbe  Fox  Hills  groap,  I  have  never  foand  any  trae  nonconformity. 
That  there  may  be  in  some  places  an  interrupted  seqaence  in  the  bed^ 
isqaite  possible,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  top  of  the  thick  bed  of 
sandstone  near  Point  of  Bocks  is  an  example.  That  there  have  been 
many  oscillations  of  the  surface,  that  it  has  been  alternately  above  and 
below  water  many  times,  may  be  inferred  from  the  nnmeroas  coal-bed& 
In  the  aggregate,  there  could  hardly  have  been  any  marked  intemip- 
tlon  in  the  sequence  of  the  deposition,  even  up  to  the  summits  of  the  high- 
est Tertiary,  though  between  the  Lignitic  group  and  the  more  modem 
Tertiaries,  as  the  Washakie,  Green  Biver,  and  other  fresh-water  groups, 
there  is  at  this  time  a  true  nonconformity.  We  may  conclude  that  dar- 
ing the  marine  Lignitic,  the  mountain-ranges  were  slowly  rising  above  tbe 
sea-level,  yet  there  was  an  almost  universal  sea.  During  the  middle,  or 
brackish-water  period,  there  were  huge  inland  lakes,  to  which  the  8al: 
seas  had  access,  thus  rendering  them  brackish,  and  still  the  general  ele- 
vation of  the  crust  went  on.  Still  later,  these  inland  lakes  were  cat  off 
from  marine  waters,  and  the  deposition  of  the  sediments  wenton  throagh 
countless  ages,  and  the  mountains  continued  rising,  and  these  sedimeDt;^ 
were  deposited  against  their  Hides  as  a  shore-line.  If  we  could  look  be- 
neath the  horizontal  strata  of  the  Washakie  group  between  Separation 
and  Bitter  Greek,  or  under  the  Bridger  and  Green  Biver  groups  along 
the  immediate  line  of  the  railroad,  we  might  find  localities  where  tbe 
sequence  of  the  beds  is  not  interrupted,  and  yet,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  mountain-ranges,  as  the  Uintah,  for  example,  the  modern 
fresh-water  Tertiaries  rest  unconformably  on  the  older  rocks.  Tbe 
Bridger  and  Green  Biver  groups  jut  up  against  the  sides  of  the  Uintah 
range  with  a  very  slight  inclination.  The  White  Biver  group,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  shows  the  same  style  of  uuconfonna- 
bility,  never  inclining  more  than  5°  to  10°,  even  where  the  underlying 
Lignitic  beds  dii)  at  a  much  greater  angle. 

So  far  as'the  geology  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  is  concerned,  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  uninterrupted  sequence  of  events  is  a  most  important 
one.  If  we  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  structure  of  every  |>ortion 
of  our  earth's  crust,  it  is  probable  that  somewhere  we  should  find  an 
uninterrupted  sequence  in  the  deposition  of  sediments  from  the  oldest 
known  sedimentary  rocks  up  through  all  epochs  to  the  present  time. 
We  should  then  have  such  a  unity  in  the  fabric  that  we  would  be  unable 
to  decide  where  one  age  began  and  another  ended ;  and  the  terms  Sila- 
rian,  Devonian,  &c.,  would  only  appear  as  relics  of  the  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  past.  It  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  geologist  to  obliterate,  as 
far  as  possible,  these  lines  of  demarkation ;  and  if,  in  the  far  western 
regions,  we  can  remove  all  trace  of  any  chasms  between  the  Cretaceons 
and  the  Tertiary  epochs,  we  have  made  an  immense  advance  toward  the 
completion  of  the  geological  fabric.  Again,  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  group,  derived  from  the  numerous  vegetable  remains,  has 
been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  some  geologists  as  worthless,  and  great 
stress  laid  on  that  obtained  from  the  vertebrates.  With  all  due  respect 
for  their  opinions,  I  am  confident  the  reverse  is  the  true  state  of  tbe 
case,  and  that  the  vertebrates  are  of  little  value  as  tests  of  the  age  of 
these  formations.  We  have  shown  how  readily  tbe  change  from  purely 
marine  waters  to  brackish  and  fresh  waters  would  necessarily  and  did 
destroy  all  traces  of  marine  invertebrate  life;  yet,  according  to  Professor 
Cope,  Cretaceous  vertebrates  continued  far  upward  into  the  fresh-water 
)K>rtions  of  tbe  true  Lignitic  group  of  the  Northwest.  Not  a  singlespecies. 
however,  seems  to  be  identical  with  any  found  in  other  x^ortious  of  tbe 
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•world ;  but  the  inference  is  drawn  tbat  they  must  be  Cretaceous  from 
their  relationship.  The  vertebrates  of  the  Lignitic  period  having  great 
powers  of  locomotion,  and  being  able  to  live  on  land  as  well  as  in  the 
lakes  and  marshes  of  that  time,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  there  was  at 
no  time  any  important  catastrophe  or  physical  changes  sufficient  to 
aiiect  them,  could  well  have  prolonged  their  existence  far  up  into  the 
Li^iiitic  group,  carrying  with  them  as  an  inheritance,  their  Gretaceona 
characters,  so  that  the  important  statement  of  Professor  Cope  is  founde<l 
in  fact,  that  during  this  period  a  Cretaceous  fauna  was  contemporaneous 
with  a  Tertiary  flora,  establishing  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  life 
across  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  breaks  in  geological  time. 


)N   THE  SUPPOSED  ANCIENT   OUTLET  OF  GREAT 

SALT  LAKE. 


By  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 


While  attached  for  a  few  weeks  this  summer  to  Hayden's  United 
States  Geological  aud  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  I  learned 
Tom  couversatioDS  with  General  P.  E.  Connor,  late  of  the  United  States 
k.Tmyy  and  others,  of  the  supposed  existence  of  an  old  river-bed,  which 
probably  drained,  in  part  at  least,  the  lake  which  in  Quaternary  times 
ibrmerly  filled  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
reference  to  such  an  outlet  in  the  report  of  Fremont,  Stansbury,  or 
Flayden.  The  following  quotation,  extracted  by  Professor  Hayden  from 
the  second  volume  of  the  Pacific  Kailroad  Keports,  page  97,  shows,  on  the 
contrary,  that  no  outlet  has  been  supposed  to  exist : — 

^'  These  banks  are  not  peculiar  to  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  of  the 
basin,  but  were  observed  near  the  lakes  in  Franklin  Valley,  and  will 
probably  be  found  near  other  lakes,  and  in  the  numerous  small  basins 
which  united  form  the  Great  Basin.  They  clearly  seem  to  have  been 
formed  and  left  dry  within  a  period  so  recent  that  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible for  the  waters  which  formed  them  to  have  escaped  into  the  sea, 
either  by  great  convulsions  opening  passages  for  them,  or  by  the  gradual 
breaking-up  of  the  distant  shore  (rim  of  the  basin),  thus  draining  them 
off  without  leaving  abundant  records  of  the  escaping  waters,  as  legible 
at  least  as  the  old  shores  they  formed." 

My  object  at  the  present  moment  is  simply  to  call  the  attention  of 
geologists  and  geographers  to  the  facts  stated  by  General  Connor,  sug- 
gested by  railroad-surveys  made  in  Southern  Utah.  An  intelligent  man 
who  has  lived  for  seven  years  on  the  shores  of  Salt  Lake,  and  also  Mr. 
J.  E.  Clayton,  mining-engineer,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  has  traveled  much 
in  Southern  aud  Central  Utah,  have  kindly  given  me  confirmatory 
iuformation  regarding  this  ancient  river-bed. 

It  appears  also  that  there  is  a  very  general  impression  that  such  an 
outlet  formerly  existed  and  drained  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Gulf 
of  California  or  possibly  into  the  PaciQc  Ocean  emptying  near  San  Diego. 
General  Connor,  my  original  informant,  has  kindly  indicated,  on  a  map 
of  Utah  and  adjoining  regions  lying  southward,  the  course  of  this  sup- 
posed river-bed.  The  rim  of  the  present  Salt  Lake  is  lowest  at  Skull 
Valley,  which  opens  into  the  lake  at  a  point  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake  due  west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Antelope  Island.  The  outlet 
is  said  to  be  somewhat  over  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  lake.    The  river-bed  has  been  traced  by  railroad-surveyors  for  a 

distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles,  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  the 

Sevier  Lake  Valley,  passing  west  of  Sevier  Lake. 
Beyond  this,  the  course  of  the  river-basin  is  purely  conjectural ;  but  the 

indications  are  that  the  river  poured  into  the  Colorado  Eiver  near  the 

confluence  of  the  Muddy  River  and  Rio  Virgen.    It  is  possible  that  it  may 
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hare  bad  an  independeDt  outlet  into  the  Dry  Lake  Basin,  the  valley  of 
which  is  seventy  feet  below  the  present  ocean-level,  and  situated  north 
of  east  of  San  Diego.  From  here  it  may  have  emptied  into  the  head  of 
the  Gnlf  of  California,  or  turned  westward  and  sought  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  or  somewhere  near  the  bay  of  San  Diego. 

The^e  suggestions  made  by  practical  railroad-engineers  are  offered 
for  the  consideration  of  geologists.  The  writer  has  not  observed  person- 
ally any  facts  bearing  on  the  subject.  Granting,  however,  that  the  lake 
was  thus  drained,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  lakes 
in  the  West  that  has  at  present  no  outlet,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  lake  was  a  fresh- water  inland  sea  while  above  this  level,  and 
that  after  it  ceased  to  have  an  outlet  the  waters  decreased  and  became 
salt  partly  through  the  agency  of  evaporation  and  the  probable  supply 
of  saline  matter  from  salt-springs  around  the  border  of  the  lake,  and 
possibly  from  salt-deposits  in  the  surrounding  rocks  and  soil. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  ;became^  dead  sea,  or  gigantic  brine-pool,  while  Utah  Luke,  with 
an  outlet,  the  Jordan  Eiver,  remains  a  fresh-water  lake.  I  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  exact  height  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake  of  this 
ancient  river-bed,  but  was  told  it  was  one  hundred  feet  or  over. 
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PART  I.— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

iblication  of  the  resalts  of  this  memorable  nndertakiui;  was  attended 
he  untoward  circamstances  that  neither  of  the  persons  chiefly  con- 
ed became  the  ostensible  aathor,  and  that,  pending  the  preparation 
heir  unfinished  MSS.  for  the  press  at  other  hands,  two  separate 
"ces  of  incomplete  information  respecting  their  travels  became  avail- 

I.  These  were  eagerly  seized  by  publishers,  who  appreciated  the 

iy  and  general  interest  which  the  intrepid  explorers  had  awakened. 

I  result  has  been  the  api>earance  of  a  number  of  books  of  the  most 

ersified  character,  all  of  which,  nevertheless,  purport  to  be,  in  one 

f  or  another,  the  "  Narrative,"  "  Travels,"  or  '•  Journey,"  of  "  Lewis 

I  Clarke,"  though  the  claim  of  the  majority  of  them  to  be  so  considered 

to  upon  slight  foundation.    The  bibliography  of  the  subject,  if  not 

re  extensive  than  would  be  expected,  is  in  a  confused  state,  and 

)tation  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  has  become  impossible  without  explicit 

iBrence  to  some  particular  edition. 

Having  frequent  occasion  to  consult  the  work  in  its  bearing  upon  the 

>logy  of  the  West,  a  subject  now  undergoing  searching  scrutiny  at 

my  able  bands,  I  have  been  led  to  examine  the  matter  with  some 

rej  and  with  the  result  here  presented,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  tend 

place  the  subject  in  clearer  light.    I  have  examined  most  of  the 

litions,  and  am  able  to  give  the  titles  of  others  not  seen. 

Probably  the  best  account  extant  of  these  books  is  that  contained 

I  Thomas  W.  Field's  ''An  Essay  towards  an  Indian  Bibliography,'* 

c,    (New  York,   8vo,   1873.)     The  author,  however,   includes   none 

f  the  foreign  versions^  and  omits  several  others  I  have  seen. — And 

ere  I  would  add  that,  in  the  arid  wilderness  of  titles,  often  imperfect 

:  not  erroneous,  which  compose  the  average  catalogues  of  books,  it  is 

efreshing  to  meet  with  such  a  model  piece  of  bibliography  as  this 

aasierly  work  of  Mr.  Field's. 

All  of  the  numerous  editions  and  versions  of  "  Lewis  and  Clarke"  which 
[  have  seen  or  heard  of  may  be  traced  to  one  or  another  of  three  sources, 
aamely : — 

I.  The  Je^erson  Message  and  Accompanying  Documents.      (ISOG.) 

II.  The  G'ass  Journal.     (1807.) 

IH.  The  BiMle-Allen  History  of  the  Expedition.  (18U.) 
Of  these,  the  last  named  alone  is  the  complete,  authentic,  and  author- 
ized account,  prepared  from  the  original  MSS.  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
The  Gass  Journalis  a  perfectly  authentic  narrative  of  the  journey,  b^' 
a  non-commissioned  officer  attached  to  tiie  party,  but  is  not  a  "  Lewis 
and  Clarke."  From  Jeft'erson's  official  communication,  which  is,  of  course, 
exactly  what  it  purports  to  be,  have  sprung  a  number  of  books  to  which 
thtfe  names  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  are  more  or  Icvss  prominently  at- 
tached; all  of  which  are,*  nevertheless,  spurious  as  far  as  they  claim  to 
^      yo.  6 1 
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be  narratives  of  tbe  exi)editioi).    These  three  classes  of  books  will  be 
successively  considered. 

I.— THE  JEFFERSON  PRODROME  AND  THE  APOCRYPHA. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1806,  tbe  expedition  being  then  still  iu 
progress.  President  Jefferson  addressed  to  Congress  a  cooimunicatioD, 
entitled  as  follows : — 

flS06.]    Message  \from  the  \  President  of  the  United  States  |  commMnicat 
ing  I  Discoveries  \  made  in  exploring  |  the   Missouri,   Bed   Biter  and 
Washitaj  \  by  \  Captains   Leuis  and    Clark,  Doctor  Sibley,  \  and  Mr, 
Dunbar  ;  \  with  |  a  Statistical   Account  \  of  the  \  Countries  adjacent  \ 
—  I  February  19, 1806.  |  £ea^,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  \  —  \ 
City  of  Washington  :  \    A.dt  O,  Way^  printers,  |  . . .  |     1806; 
8ro.    pp.  1-171,  3  I    {State  Papers.) 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  this  article  closely,  in  order  to  see  bow  tbe 
apocrypha  depend  upon  it.  The  ^'  message"  itself  is  a  curt  official  letter. 
Next  comes  a  semi-official  letter  to  the  President  from  Captain  Lewis, 
dated  Fort  Mandan,  April  17,  1805,  giving  a  progress-report  of  tbe 
expedition  at  that  date,  &c.  ^^A  Statistical  View  of  the  Indian  Nations 
inhabiting  the  Territory  of  Louisiana*  and  the  Countries  Adjacent  to 
its  Northern  and  Western  Boundaries,''  by  Captain  Lewis,  is  the  second 
of  the  accompanying  documents ;  an  elaborate  set  of  statistics  of  varioos 
tribes,  with  miscellaneous  particulars.  It  is  these  last,  patched  together, 
that  constitute  the  ^^  Statistical  View"  printed  in  the  various  apocrypha. 
The  third  paper  is  Dr.  Sibley's  <*  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Several 
Indian  Tribes  in  Louisiana,  south  of  the  Arkansa  Biver,  and  between 
tbe  Mississippi  and  the  Eiver  Grand."  These  ^^Sketches"  are  transferred 
lodily,  with  some  abridgment  and  mutilation,  to  the  apocrypha.  Tbe 
fourth  article  consists  of  ^* Observations  made  in  a  Voyage  commenc- 
ing at  St.  Catharine's  Landing,  on  the  East  Bank  of  the  Miasissippi, 
proceeding  downwards  to  the  Mouth  of  Bed  River,  and  from  thence 
ascending  that  River,  the  Black  River,  and  the  Washita  River .... 
from  the  Journals  of  William  C.  Dunbar,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Hunter.^ 
With  omission  of  some  meteorological  tables  appended  to  the  original, 
this  document,  like  Dr.  Sibley's,  is  introduced  into  the  apocrypha  with 
little  change. 

The.  President's  message  and  accompanying  documents  also  appear, 
without  the  same  caption,  and  otherwise  modified  in  form,  in  other  offi- 
cial archives  of  Congress.  The  same  year,  1806,  it  was  again  reprinted 
in  New  York,  as  a  pamphlet,  which  I  have  not  seen ;  the  title  of  which, 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  original,  except  as  relates  to  the  im- 
print, is  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins,  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library-,  as  tbllows : — 

[180C.]     Message  \  from  the  \  President  of  the  United  States,  \  communi 
eating  \  Discoveries  \  made  in  exploring  the  \  Missouri,  B^d  Birer  and 
JP'ashita,  \  by  \  Captains  Leicis  and  Clarice,  Doctor  Sibley  \  and  Mr.  Dun 
bar;  \  with  \  a  Statistical  Account  \  of  the  \  Countries  adjacent.  \  — 
Bead  in  Congress,  February  19,  1806.  |  —  j  New-Tori::  [Printed  h^ 
EopMns  and  Seymour,  \  and  sold  by  G.  F.  Hopkins,  Ko.  118,  Pead 
street  \  —  \  1S06.  i 

One  vol.  Svo,  pp.  128+1  folded  I.  not  paged, 

•  On  Captain  Lewis's  map,  the  name  **  Louisiana 'Mii^H  across  tbe  pre»eDt  DortbJ 
boundnry  of  the  United  State?. 
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From  this  official  prodrome^^  tbe  earliest  available  source  of  iniicb- 
desired  informutioD,  books  quickly"  sprang,  wliicb,  however  modified  in 
title  or  in  substance  with  successive  editions,  are  essentially  the  same. 
These  are  mostly  anonymous  as  to  author,  compiler,  or  editor,  being 
clearly  publishers'  enterprises ;  and,  though  containing  matter  of  in- 
trinsic merit  and  interest  for  the  time,  they  are  all,  as  just  stated, 
spurious  in  as  far  as  they  pretend  to  be  the  narrative  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  and  therefore  properly  to  be  styled  the  apocrypha.  These 
hooks  consist  chiefly  of  accounts  of  the  Indians,  variously  compiled  from 
the  three  sources  indicated  in  the  President's  messago.  The  titles  and 
captions  of  some  of  them  are  well  contrived  to  make  them  appear  as  the 
work  of  our  authors.  The  apocrypha  were  not  wholly  superseded  by 
tbe  appearance  of  the  genuine  narrative  in  1814,  but  continued  to  be 
I)ubli8hed  at  least  until  1840,  though  they  are  now  becoming  scarce  and 
are  seldom  if  ever  quoted.  The  earliest  one  of  them  I  have  seen  (one 
which,  however,  purports  to  be  no  more  than  it  really  is)  was  printed 
in  London  the  year  following  the  President's  message  and  accompany- 
ing documents,  of  which  it  is  a  literal  reprint  (**  nearly  an  exact  opy," 
says  Field),  under  a  modified  title,  as  follows : — 

[1307.]     Travels  \  in  the  \  Interior  Parts  of  America;   |  communicating  \ 
Discovo'ies  \  made  in  Exploring  |  the  Missouri,  Red  River  and  Washitaj 

I  by  I  Captains  Lexcis  and  Clark,  \  Doctor  Sibley,  \  and  \  Mr,  Dunbar  ; 

I  tcith  I  a  statistical  account  \  of  the\  Countries  adjacent  \  —  \  As  laid 
before  the  Senate,  \by  the\  President  of  the  United  States.  \  In  Febru- 
ary, 1806,  I  and  never  before  published  in  Oreat  Britan.  |  —  |  London  : 

I  Printed  for  Richard  Phillips,'  6,  Bridge  Street,  \  BlacJcfriars,  |  By  J. 
G.  Barnard,  57,  Snow  hill  \  —  |  1807. 

8vo  pp.  1-116,  with  a  folding  table.  Forming  apart,  separately  paged, 
of  Vol.  FJ.  of  Phillips's  ^^  Collection  of  Modem  and  Contemporary  Voy- 
ages,^ iScc. 

Of  this  book.  Field  remarks,  somewhat  quaintly,  '^  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  travels  published  by  Sir  Eichard  Phillips,  bookseller  and  bar- 
onet, who  is  the  only  example  I  recollect  of  that  combiuation  of  trade 
and  title." 

Two  years  subsequently,  in  1§09,  two  editions  of  the  apocrypha 
a])peared  simultaneously  in  Cngland  and  America.  To  judge  by  their 
titles,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  of  the  English  one,  they  are  very 
similar,  if  not  identical.  I  do  not  know  the  inside  history  of  these  two 
anonymous  books  in  their  mutual  relations,  nor  which  has  actual 
priority;  but  I  should  suppose  that  the  English  was  taken  from  the 
American,  just  as  the  liees  edition  of  the  authentic  narrative  was  from 
the  Biddle-Allen  one.  As  transcribed  by  Rees,  the  title  is  somewhat 
abbreviated ;  the  fuller  title,  as  given  by  Field,  is  as  follows  : — 


*  ADioug  collateral  publications  bearing;:  on  the  subject  may  be  noticed  tbe  following 
State  Paper — in  some  evidence  against  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  republics  :-^ 

[1807.]  ^^  Documents  accompanying  a  Bill  maling  compensation  to  Messieurs  Leicis  and 
Clarke,  and  their  companions,  presented  the  23d  January  1807.  Washington:  A.  ^'  G, 
nay.     1807."    Svo. pp.  U'i, 

[Grants  of  land  to  tbe  whole  party.    Captain  Lewis  was  soon  after  made  govemr 
of  "l^nibiana";  Captain  Clarke,  general  of  Louisiana  militia  aLd  agent  for  Indi' 
atfairs.] 
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[1809.]  "  The  Travels  of  Cap"  LeicU  and  Clarle^  from  St  Louis,  by 
way  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers^  to  the  Pacijic  Ocean ;  per- 
formed in  the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1806,  by  order  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States^  containing  delineations  of  the  manners^  customsy  relig- 
ion^ d'C.  of  the  Indiums,  compiled  from  Various  Authentic  SourceSj  and 
original  Documents,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Statistical  View  of  the  Indian 
Xations,from  the  official  communication  of  Meriwether  Lewis.  lUustrattd 
with  a  Map  of  the  Country,  inhabited  by  tlie  Western  Tribes  of  Indiam* 
Svo,pp.  ix  and  309.    London^  1809." 

This  pablication,  which  I  have  not  Been,  is  said  hy  Rees  to  contain 
"  the  principal  part  of  Captain  Lewis's  Statistical  View  of  the  Indian 
Nations  of  Louisiana  \u  c,  of  the  West  at  large),  together  with  Dr. 
Sibley's  Account  of  the  Indians  on  the  Arkansaw,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Danbar's 
and  Dr.  Ranter's  Account  of  the  Washita  Kiver."  Mr.  Bees  continaes: 
^'As  far  as  relates  to  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels,  this  work  is  not,  how- 
ever, what  it  pretends  to  be,  for  it  contains  no  further  account  of  them 
than  was  given  in  the  above  message  [t.  e.,  President  Jefferson's],  and 
some  private  letters  of  Captain  Clarke,  addressed  to  his  friends  before 
and  after  his  return.  But,  in  other  respects,  it  is  of  considerable  value, 
the  other  documents  inserted  in  it  being  curious,  and  contained  in  no 
other  English  publication." 

The  corresponding  American  edition,  in  12mo,  of  1809,  which  is  not 
noticed  by  Field,  but  of  which  I  have  several  copies  before  me,  is  a^ 
follows : — 

[1809.]  The  \  Travels  \  of\  Capts.  Lewis  <fe  Clarke,  \  by  order  of  the  \ 
Government  of  tlie  United  States,  \  performed  in  the  years  1804,  1805,  d' 
180G,  I  being  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles,  from  \  St.  Louis,  by  way 
of  the  Missouri,  and  \  Columbia  Rivers^  to  the  \  Pacijick  Ocean :  \  Con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  who  inhabit  |  the  Western  part 
of  the  Continent  unexplored,  \  and  unknown  before.  \  With  copious  delin- 
eations of  the  manners,  cus-  \  toms,  religiouy  &c.  of  the  Indians.  \  Com- 
piled  I  From  various  authentic  sources^  and  Documents.  \  To  which  ii 
subjoined,  \  A  Summary  of  the  Statistical  View  of  the  Indian  |  Xations, 
from  the  Official  Communication  o/\  ^^  \  Meriwether  Lewis.  \  —  |  Em- 
bellished with  a  Map  of  the  Country  inha4>ited  by  \  the  Western  Tribes  of 
Indians,  and  five  Engravings  \  of  Indian  Chiefs.  \  —  |  Philadelphia  : 
Published  by  Hubbard  Lester.  |  . . . .  |  1809.  |  Price  —  1  dollar  0^ 
cts.  I 

One  vol,  12mo,pp.  i-xii,  13-300,  plL  5,  map,  and  tail-piece  (scroll  and 
pen.)    {Copyright  dated  April  17,  1809.) 

# 
The  composition  of  this  wretched  little  meretricious  compilation  is  of 
the  most  thoroughly  motley  character,  showing  that  the  art  of  book 
making  was  highly  developed  at  least  as  early  as  1809.  In  the  first 
place,  the  typography  of  the  title-page  is  ingeniously  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  Meriwether  Lewis  is  the  author. 
The  title-page  is  followed  by  Lester's  copyright.  Then  comes  the 
"recommendation"  from  President  Jefferson,  artfully  twisted  into  a 
recommendation  of  the  book  itself,    A  mutilated  version  of  Jefferson's 
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^'  message"  succeeds.  Then  comes  the  compiler's  introduction,  consist- 
ing of  some  meditations  on  the  value  of  geographical  knowledge,  and 
a  statement,  from  some  person  unknown,  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Missouri.  The  running-heads  of  Ihe  pages  to  p.  153  read,  ^<New 
Travels  among  the  Indians."  This  part  of  the  book  is  meant  to  pass 
for  Lewis  and  Clarke's  narrative;  the  anonymous  compiler  audaciously 
opens  with  the  now  familiar  *^  On  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  we  embarked 
from  St.  Louis,"  &c. ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  what  it  purports  to  be. 
Where  the  materials  came  from,  I  cannot  make  out ;  they  were  not  in 
Jefferson's  message  and  documents,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  from  Oass, 
aud  I  do  not  know  what  other  sources  of  supply  were  available  at  that 
date.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  Lewis  and  Clarke,  though  some  private 
letters  of  the  latter,  doubtless  authentic,  are  introduced  (pp.  23-35). 
A  fine  snake  story  is  brought  in  (pp.  39-40} :  the  reptile  '^  was  in  bulk 
half  as  large  as  a  middle-sized  man."  From  p.  119  to  p.  153  is  an  account 
of  the  Knisteneaux  and  Chepewyan  Indians,  from  the  pen  of  A. 
Mackenzie.  Then  comes  the  ^^  Statistical  View,"  pp.  154-178 ;  this  is  a 
mutilated  compilation  of  parts  of  Captain  Lewis's  paper,  furnished  to 
the  President.  Similarly,  the  ^'  Historical  Sketches,"  which  follow,  pp. 
179-204,  are  a  mutilated  abridgment  of  Dr.  Sibley's  paper.  Pages  204- 
228  consist  of  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  by  ''an  ingenious 
traveller."  This  part  of  the  book  likewise  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Thence  to  p.  292  are  Mr.  Dunbar's  and  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's "  Observations"  on  the  Washita,  &c.  The  volume  closes  with 
some  anecdotes,  one  of  which  is  the  story  of  "  Master  Neddy,"  copied 
from  William  Buchan's  ''  Domestic  Medicine,"  and  not  having  the  most 
remote  connection  with  anything  that  precedes.  Yet  this  is  the  book 
which,  with  its  several  offspring,  doubtless  many  thousand  worthy 
American  citizens  and  loyal  British  subjects  have  read  for  ^'  Lewis  and 
Clarke" — and,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  readable  book. 

We  have  next  to  notice  two  Baltimore  editions  of  the  apocrypha,  pub- 
lished by  Fisher.  None  of  the  regular  editors  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
aMude  to  these  books,  nor  are  they  represented  in  Field's  bibliography. 
I  Lave  before  me  two  editions,  of  1812  and  1813;  their  titles  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

[1812.  {  An  I  Interesting  Account  \  of  the  \  Voyages  and  Travels  \  of  \  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  ClarJcy  \  in  tJie  years  1804,  1805,  and  180G.  |  Oiving  a 
faithful  description  of  the  Yiver  Missouri  and  |  its  source— of  the  various 
tribes  of  Indians  through  \  which  they  passed —  |  manners  and  customs — 
soil — climate  \  — commerce — gold  and  silver  mines — animal  and  vege-  \ 
table  productions  interspersed  with  very  enter-  \  taining  anecdoteSy  and  a 
variety  of  other  useful  and  \  pleasing  information  remarkably  calculated 
to  de-  I  light  and  instruct  the  readers — to  which  is  added  a  \  complete 
dictionary  of  the  Indian  tongue.  \  By  William  Fisher^  Esq.  \  —  |  Balti- 
more. I  Printed  by  Anthony  Miltenberger^  For  the  purchasers.  |  1812. 
One  voLj  12mo,  2  portraits^  pp.  v-xv^  16-326. 

[1813.]    An  I  Interesting  Account  \  of  the  \  Voyages  and  Travels  \  of\  Cap- 
tains  Lewis  and  Clarke j  \  in  the  years  1804-5,  i&  6.  |  Oiving  a  faithful 
description  of  the  river  Missouri  and  \  itn  source—of  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  through  \  which  they  passed — manners  and  customs — soil  \  -—cli 
mate — commerce — gold  and  silver  \  mines — animal  and  vegetable  \  pre 
ductions.  |  Interspersed  \  With  very  entertaining  anecdotes^  and  a  variei 
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of  I  other  nseful  and  jplea^ing  information^  re-  \  markdbly  calculated  to 
delight  and  \  instruct  the  readers.  \  To  ichich  is  added  \  A  complete  ZHc- 
tionary   of  the  Indian  tongue  |  —  \  by    William  Fisher,  Esq.  \  —  | 
Baltimore:   \  printed  and  published  by  P.  Mauro^  \  N'^  10,  North  How- 
ard St.  I  1813. 
One  voL,  12  mo^ portraits  f  *  pp.  iii-xiij  13-2G2,  wUhSfullpaje  wood  cut', 

William  Fisher,  esq.,  must  have  been  a  bold  mao,  and  he  may  dot 
have  been  a  bad  roan  too.  Whereas  the  compiler,  or  editor,  or  what- 
ever  he  may  have  been,  of  the  editions  of  18()9  retired  behind  an  anonym. 
William  Fisher  not  only  stole  his  production  bodily,  and  ^ve  it  an- 
other name,  but  also  formally  announced  himself,  as  the  anthor  of  the 
same ;  for  the  edition  of  1812  is  a  literal  reprint,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
of  that  of  1809 — even  to  the  snake,  story  and  Master  Neddy.  The  edi- 
tion of  1813  is  nearly  another  reprint ;  the  title  reads  substantially  the 
same,  though  the  typography  of  the  title-page  is  entirely  different.  In 
this  edition,  Master  Neddy  is  dropped.  The  edition  is  notable  as  the 
first  of  this  series  of  apocrypha  which  was  illustrated.  The  smiling 
faces  of  "Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  returned '^  greet  us;  we  have  a 
tragic  scene  of  an  Indian  "  destined  to  death "  by  the  flam'es ;  a  thrilliDg 
view  of  a  man  with  a  bear  behind  and  a  precipice  in  front,  &c  W^illiaui 
Fisher  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  the  copyright  of  this  pro 
duction. 

In  the  interval  between  1813  and  1840  there  may  have  been,  and  prob- 
ably were,  other  editions  (>f  the  apocrypha;  but  the  following,  publisbetl 
by  Ells  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  1840,  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  :— 

[1840.]  The  \  Journal  \  of  \  Leicis  and  Clarke^  \  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Co 
lumbia  River  \  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  \  In  the  years  1804-5,  d^  6.  | 
Oiving  a  faithful  description  of  tlie  River  Missouri  \  and  its  source-^/ 
the  various  tribes  of  Indiana  \  through  which  they  passed — manners  ami 
cus-  I  toms — soil — climate — commerce — gold  and  \  silver  mines — animal 
and  vegetable  \  productions^  d;c.  |  New  Edition^  with  Notss.  \  Revised^ 
corrected^  and  illustrated  with  numerous  \  wood  cuts.  \  To  which  w 
added  \  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  Indian  tongue.  \  —  |  Dayton^  0.  | 
Published  and  sold  by  B.  F.  Ells.  \  John  Wilson^  printer  |  .  .  . .  |  184<». 
One  vol.j  Wmo^pp,  i-xii,  13-24^0^  portraits  of  Lewis  and  of  Clarke. 
a7id  14  other  full  page  woodcc. 

The  advertisement  of  the  "proprietor"  of  this  edition  says:  "The 
great  demand  for  the  Journal  of  Lewis  &  Clarke,  has  induced  the  re 
publication  of  the  work,  with  the  additions  of  extensive  and  interestiug 
notes,  and  numerous  illustrations  on  wood.  We  have  divided  the  work 
into  Chapters,  with  appropriate  captions,  corrected  much  that  was 
erroneous  in  the  Topography,  and  especially  in  the  Nomenclature  ami 
Orthography  of  the  Proper  Names,  and  the  Philological  errors  (of  wbieli 
there  were  many,)  have  been  corrected,  where  it  could  be  done,  without 
too  materially  infringing  the  text."  But  this  volume,  aside  from  some 
changes  in  the  general  make-up,  addition  of  table  of  contents,  iusertiuQ 
of  wood-cuts,  and  the  minor  points  noted  in  the  advertisement  jnst 
quoted,  is  the  same  as  its  prototype  of  1809,  notwithstanding  the 
notable  modification  of  title,  by  which  it  attempts  to  lay  still  stronjier 
claim  to  be  the  authentic  "Narrative,'' and  by  which  perhaps  it  acquired 

*Iq  the  copy  examined,  who*  ve  preceded  the  title-page  is  torn  out. 
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an  uadeserved  cop3  right.  Tho  ranuiticir-beads  of  the  paj^es,  tUronnfliout 
the  volume,  are  the  words*  "  Jourual  of  Lewis  &  Clarke."  The  addition 
of  "  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  Indian  tongue/'  as  per  the  title,  is  a 
false  claim  (as  it  was  in  Fisher's  case),  as  this  <<  dictionary '*  is  simply 
tho  glossary  of  Knisteneaux  words  and  phrases  which  was  contained  in 
the  editions  of  1809.  The  ^^  notes"  added  would  probably  be  called 
^^  extensive  and  interesting"  only  by  the  publisher.  The  volume  closes 
with  an  *' appendix,"  containing  some  irrelevjint  *' anecdotes,"  not  en- 
tirely the  same  as  those  of  the  1809-1812-1813  editions;  Master  Neddy 
being  replaced  by  a  story  about  a  "Great  African  Serpent,  killed  by 
Regains  the  Rjm  in  Gi3neral."  The  illustrations  are  most  of  them  addi- 
tional to  kny  I  have  seen  elsewhere;  GapUiin  Clarke  still  smiles  on  us, 
but  his  less  fortunate  companion  looks  as  if  he  were  really  meditating 
snicide. 

II. — TUB  GASS  JOURNALS. 

This  publication  is  perfectly  authentic,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  exactly 
what  ii  purports  to  be — a  narrative  of  the  exp'edition,  by  a  known 
person  who  accompanied  Lewis  and  Clarke,  though  it  is  not,  nor  does 
it  pretend  to  be,  tho  journal  of  his  leaders.  Patrick  Gass  was*  a 
sergeant  of  the  command,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  ignorant,  intel- 
ligeut,  and  observant  person,  who  kept  a  diary  of  his  own,  in  which 
events  of  the  jouniey  and  their  impressions  upon  the  writer  were 
recorded  from  day  to  day  during  the  whole  perioif.  His  general  good 
character  and  the  faithful  and  etiicient  service  he  rendere<l  are  formally 
certified  by  Captain  Lewis.  The  Gass  narrative  is  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward, and  connected  account.  Paul  Allen  alludes  to  it,  without  men- 
tion of  the  writer^s  name,  and  with  unnecessary  depreciation,  as  the 
^^  least  minute  and  valuable"  of  two  journals,  the  other  being  kept  by 
a  brother  sergeant,  and,  I  think,  never  puldished.  Thomas  Kees  speaks 
of  it  in  a  way  more  to  my  liking,  as  being  ^*  in  general,  sensible  and 
judicions."  It  serves  as  a  valuable  check  upon  the  narrative  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  itself  in  the  minutio)  of  dates,  names,  places,  &c.,  and  on 
this  account  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  a  concordance. 

Gass's  work  seems  to  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  regular  narrative;  at  least,  I  know  of  no  edition  later  than 
1812.  I  learn  altogether  of  five  (and  there  was  probably  another) 
editions  of  this  ^^concordance,"  namely:  Pittsburgh,  12mo,  1807,  and 
8vo,  1808;  London,  8 vo,  1808 ;  Philadelphia,  12mo,  1810  and  1812  (and 
French  version,  1810 !).  Excepting  the  French,  they  only  differ  from 
each  other  in  details  of  typography',  and  are  virtually  nothing  more  than 
reprints,  though  some  of  them  are  illustrated,  the  others  not.  The 
original  edition  is  as  follows: — 

1807.]  A  Journal  \  of  the  \  Votjatjei  aid  Travels  \  of  a  Corps  of  Discov- 
ery j  I  under  the  command  of  Oapt,  Lewis  and  Capt  \  Clarke  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States^  \from  \  the  mouth  of  the  River  Missouri 
through  the  \  interior  parts  of  North  America  \  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  \ 
during  the  years  ISOk,  1805,  dk  1S06.  |  Containing  \  AnautJientic  rdation 
of  the  most  interesting  transa>ctions  |  during  the  expeditiony — A  descrip. 
tion  of  the  country, —  |  And  an  account  of  its  inhabitants^  soil,  climate, 
curiosities  \  and  vegetable  a7id  animal  prodiu:tions.  \  —  \  By  PatricV 
Gass,  I  one  of  the  persons  employei  on  the  expedition.  |  —  |  With  gee 
graphical   and    explanatory  notes  \  by   the  publisher.  \  —  |  [Copy  rig] 
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secured  according  to  /air.  J  |  Pittsburgh^  |  printed  bg  Zadok  Cramer,  {for 

David  M^Keehan^  Publisher  and  \  proprietor 1807.  | 

One  vol.j  12iiio,  pp.  t-riii,  9-262.    (No  illustrations.) 

There  appears  to  have  been  another  Pittsburgh  edition,  in  Svo.  proba- 
bly of  1808;  the  one  from  \rhich  a  London  edition  was  reprinted.  The 
title  as  given  by  Field  differs  only  from  that  of  the  12mo,  1807,  in  the 
punctuation.  Field  describes  it  as  "  8vo.  pp.  381.  Pittsburgh,  printed 
for  David  McEeehan  ;  Loudon,  reprinted  for  J.  Budd,  1808." 

The  next  edition  I  know  of  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  in  1810,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

[1810.]    A  I  Journal  \  of  the  \  Voyages  and  Travels  \  of  a  Corps  of  Dis- 
coveryj  |  under  the  command  of   Capt  Lewis   and   Capt.  \  Clarke  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States^  \  from  \  the  mouth  of  the  River  Missouri 
through  the  \  interior  parts  of  North  America^  \  to  the  Pacific  Ocean^  \ 
During  the  Years  1804, 1805  and  1806.  |  Containing  \  an  authentic  rela- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  transao-  \  tions  during  the  expedition, — A  de- 
scription of  I  the  country^ — And  anaccount  of  its  inhabi-  \  tants^  soil,  cU 
matCj   cunositiesj  and  ve-  \  getable  and  animal  productions.  \  —  \  B§ 
Patrick  Oass,  \  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  expedition.  \  —  1 
With  I  geographical  and  explanatory  notes.  \  —  |  [Copy- Right  secured  ae- 
cording  to  Law.]  \  —  |  Philadelphia :  \  Printed  for  Mathew  Carey.  \ 
No.  122,  MarkeUstreet.  \  —  |  1810. 

One  vol.,  12 wo,  pp.  i-viii,  9-262,  trith  6  full-page  wood  cc. 

The  title  of  this  edition  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  fore- 
going, though  the  arrangemeiit  of  the  title-page  is  quite  different,  bs 
shown  by  the  bars  in  the  ])reccding  paragraphs.  The  pagination  is 
identical,  and,  in  fact,  the  edition,  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  is  a 
mere  re-issue,  probably  from  the  same  plates,  of  the  Pittsburgh  12moof 
1807;  though  the  typography  of  pp.  9  and  11  is  different.  To  this 
edition,  however,  are  added  six  full-page  wood-cuts,  in  which  the  figures 
of  men,  trees,  and  animals  are  notable  rather  for  the  mathematical  reg- 
ularity of  their  lines  than  for  any  approach  to  ^*  curves  of  beauty .'' 

This  edition  is  said  to  have  been  re-issued  at  Philadelphia  in  12roo, 
1812.  I  have  seen  no  copy  bearing  this  date.  The  title,  as  quoted  by 
Field,  is  substantially  identical  ;  the  illustrations  are  continued.  This 
is  spoken  of  as  the  ''fourth"  edition  ;  but  If  the  London  8vo  repriut 
of  the  Pittsburgh  8vo,  1808,  be  counted  as  one,  then  the  Philadelphia 
12mo  of  1812  is  at  least  the  fifth,  if  not  the  sixth. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  regular  authentic  edi- 
tions, I  should  notice  a  French  version  of  a  '*  Lewis  and  Clarke,"  known 
to  me  only  by  title,  the  date  of  which  is  given  as  1810.  Not  having 
seen  this  book,  1  cannot  say  w^hether  it  is  a  version  of  the  apocrypha  or 
of  the  concordance.  Tlie  major  part  of  the  title  reads  like  the  apocry- 
pha, but  the  rest  is  more  like  Gass's  Journal,  of  which,  I  suppose,  this  is 
a  version.    The  title,  as  given  by  Qa6rard,  is  as  follows:— 

f  1810.J  "  Voyages  des  capitaines  Lewis  et  Clarke^  depuis  Vembouchure  iu 
Missouri  jusqu'a  Ventr6e  ds  la  Colombia,  dans  V0c6an  Pacifique,  fait 
dans  les  anndes  1805-06,  par  ordre  du  gouvernement  des  jStats-  Unis^  con- 
tenant  le  Journal  des  Svenements  les  plus  remarquables  du  voyage^  la  de- 
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^cription  des  habitanta^  du  solj  les  productions  animales  et  v6gitale9^  etc.; 
trad.  enfrangaU  par  A.-J.N.  L.  {Lallemant).  ParUj  A.  Bertrand,  1810, 
tii-8,  avec  carte j  ^fr.^ 

III.— THE  AUTHENTIC  NAERATIVE. 

[IS14.J    History  \  of  \  The  Expedition  \  under  the  command  of  \  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark^  \  to  \  the  sources  of  the  Missouri^  \  thence  \  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  \  and  down  the  |  River  Columbia  to  thePa^sific  Ocean.  \ 
Performed  during  the  years  1804-5-6.  |  By  order  of  t1%e  \  Government  of 
the   United  States.  |  Prepared  for  the  press  \  by  Paul  Allenj  Esquire.  \ 
In  two  Volumes.  \  Vol  I  [II\.  \  Philadelphia :  \  PublisJied  by  Bradford 
and  Inskeep;  and  \  Abm.  R.  Inskeepj  Newyork.  \  J.  Maxwellj  Printer,  \ 
1814. 

Two  vols,,  Svo.  Vol.  7,  pp.  i-^xviii,  1-470,  maps.  Vol.  11^  pp.  i-ix^ 
1-522,  maps.  {>Vol.  11^  Chap.  VII,  "A  general  description  of  the 
beasts,  birds,  and  plants,  Ac.  found  by  the  party  in  this  expedition,^  pp^ 
148-201.) 

The  editor's  preface  sets  forth  (not  too  fully)  the  circamstances  aiider 
which  the  aathentic  MSS.  of  the  work  were  prepared  for  the  press.  It 
had  beeD,  it  appears.  Captain  Lewis's  design  to  edit  his  travels  himself. 
He  commenced  the  work,  and  was  en  route  to  Philadelphia  to  complete 
it  when  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  his  tragic  death.  The  papers 
were  then  deposited,  after  considerable  delay,  in  the  hands  of  Nicholas 
Biddle,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  collect  and  investigate  all  the 
materials  within  his  reach.  The  sources  of  information  are  thus  given 
by  Paul  Allen :  '^  Of  the  incidents  of  each  day  during  the  expedition  a 
minute  journal  was  kept  by  Captain  Lewis  or  Captain  Clark,  and  some- 
times hy  both,  which  was  afterwards  revised  and  enlarged  at  the  diifer- 
ent  periods  of  leisure  which  occurred  on  the  route.  These  were  care- 
fully  perused  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Clark  himself,  who  was  able 
from  his  own  recollections  of  the  journey,  as  well  as  from  a  constant  resi- 
dence in  Loui^iiana  since  his  return,  to  supply  a  great  mass  of  explana- 
tious,  and  much  additional  information  with  regard  to  part  of  the 
route  which  has  been  more  recently  explored.  Besides  these,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  manuscript  journals  kept  b^^  two  of  the  sergeants,  one 
of  which,  the  least  minute  and  valuable,  has  already  been  published.* 
Tliat  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  accuracy  of  these  details,  a  very 
intelligent  and  active  member  of  the  party,  Mr.  George  Shannon,  was 
'i^eut  to  contribute  whatever  his  memory  might  add  to  this  accumulated 
fund  of  information.  From  tl>ese  copious  materials  the  narrative  was 
sketched  nearly  to  its  present  form,  when"  circumstances  caused  the 
transfer  of  the  unfinished  MSS.  and  accompanying  documents  to  another 
editor,  namely,  Paul  Allen,  under  whose  superintendence  the  narrative 
in  its  final  shape  was  published.  To  it  is  prefixed  a  '^  Life  of  Captain 
Lewis,"  by  President  Jefferson,  embodying  a  certified  copy  of  the  oflS- 
cial  instructions  under  which  he  acted. 

Thomas  W.  Field  is  severe  upon  Paul  Allen,  in  this  style:  "At  this 
Rtage  [i.  e.,  when  Paul  Allen  undertook  it]  of  the  growth  of  the  history 
Mr.  Biddle  from  caprice,  or  business  abstraction,  abandoned  its  direc- 

*Tbc  aUasioD  is  here  to  Gass's  joamal.  It  is  a  significaot  fact  tbat  no  rot'ereuce  U 
made  to  the  books  I  have  styled  the  '^  apocrypha/' 
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tioD,  when  bis  literary  structure. was  nearly  or  quite  complete.  1' 
was  thus  left  for  the  editor,  (whom  popular  esteem  has  credited  with 
the  labor  of  forming  the  work,)  only  to  obtain  a  sketch  of  the  life  fi 
Captain  Lewis  from  President  Jefferson,  and  to  place  his  name  on  the 
title  page.  All  of  this  he  states  in  the  Preface,  but  neglects  to  nawi** 
the  industrious  and  judicious  editor  who  wrought  the  work  ready  to  h:> 
hand ;  yet  emblazons  his  own  name  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the  titlf," 
I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  Mr.  Allen  for  suppressing  Mr.  Biddltr'< 
name,  in  doing  which,  as  well  as  in  refraining  from  meiitiou  of  Gas>, 
he  evinces  a  desire  to  place  himself  in  solitary  prominence  in  counectiou 
with  the  great  work;  but  he  certainly  gained  the  right,  moral  and  leiral. 
to  appear  as  the  prei)arer  of  the  work  for  the  press  after  Mr.  Biddle. 
*'  from  caprice  or  business  abstraction",  had  abandoned  the  under 
taking. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  offer  any  general 
commentary  or  account,  historical  or  critical,  either  of  the  nature  of  tLt 
expedition  itself,  or  of  the  character  of  the  w^ork  which  wa^  one  of  ii^ 
results.  The  whole  matter  has  passed  into  history,  and  the  snbjecr 
become  "classic."  I  have  already  quoted  the  chapter  of  the  work 
which  alone  bears  formally  and  specially  upon  zoology,  though  inti 
dental  observations  upon  natural  history  are  scattered  throughout  botb 
volumes.  In  this  connection,  however,  I  should  not  omit  to  note  a  par.j 
graph  of  the  editor's  preface  by  which  it  appears  that  a  separate  pub 
lication  upon  the  natural-history  observations  and  collections  was  then 
contemplated.  Mr.  Allen  says :  '*  The  present  volumes,  it  will  be  pt^r 
ceived,  comprise  only  the  narrative  of  the  journey.  Those  parts  of  the 
work  which  relate  to  the  various  objects  of  natural  history,  observed  or 
collected  during  the  journey,  as  well  as  the  alphabets  of  the  Indian 
languages,  are  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Barton,  and  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, shortly  appear."  Having  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  publication 
by  Professor  Barton  on  the  subject,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  thar 
this  prcjet  was  never  carried  out.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  net 
results  of  the  expedition,  as  far  as  natural  history  is  concerned,  are 
contained  in  the  single  chapter  above  cited.  This  subject  will  be 
resumed  after  examination  of  the  various  subsequent  editions  of  **  Lewis 
and  Clarke"*  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

During  the  same  year  (1814),  the  work  was  published  in  Lr)nJon 
under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Kees,  in  1  vol.  4to,  with  the  foUowiu;: 
title  :— 

[1814.]  Travels  \  to  the  \  Source  of  the  Missouri  Rirer  \  and  across  the  | 
American  Continent  \  to  the  \  Pacific  Ocean.  \  Performed  \  by  order  o/tk' 
Government  of  the  United  States,  |  in  the  Years  1804, 1805,  and  1806. 1 
—  I  By  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  \  —  |  Published  from  the  OMcM 
Report^  I  and  \  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  route^  \  and  other  maps.  |  —  | 
London:  \  Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst  ^  Uees,  Or  me,  and  BrowAj  |  r«'^ 
ernoster-Row,  \  —  |  1814. 


•The  orthography  of  this  name  \s  uncertain.  It  is  written  "Clark"  on  the  U\>- 
pnge  of  the  present  edition,  hut  "Clarke"  on  that  of  nearly  all  the  others  exaniiDe<i 
"Clarke"  and  "Clark"  are  hoth  written  hy  President  Jefferson  in  his  official  com 
muuications,  "Clarke"  hy  Gass  throughout  his  journal,  and  by  Captain  Lewis  bit" 
self.  Referring  to  the  signatures  of  ihe  private  letters  introduced  iu  the  "apocrypha. 
I  find  that  the  Philadeljihia  edition  of  IHOD  priuts  the  signatures  "Clark,"  wUil«*i 
the  Dayton  edition  of  1^^40  the  signatures  stand  '*  Clarke."  The  halauceof  evidence -^ 
in  favor  of  "  Clarke." 
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One  vol. J  ^tOjpp.  i-xxiVj  l-GOSjl  folding  and  2  full-page  maps.   ( >  Chap . 
XXI F,  "JL  general  Description  of  the  Beasts^  Birds^  and  Plants^  dbc.y, 
found  by  the  Party  in  this  Expeditions^  pp,  450-489.) 

**  The  present  edition  is  printed  nearly  verbatim  from  the  original ;  the 
sheets  of  which  were  forwarded  to  this  conntr^^  by  the  American  pro« 
prietors :  the  only  liberty  that  has  been  taken  witli  the  lauguage,  has 
been  merely  the  correction  of  a  few  inadvertent  grammatical  or  typj- 
graphical  errors.    The  American  copy  contained  an  Appendix  drawn  up 
by   Captain  Lewis  on  the  State  of  the  Indian  Nations ;  . . .  .  but  as 
the  subject  is  altogether  of  a  local  nature,  and  the  observations  possess 
little  interest  for  the  British  reader,  it  has  been  omitted."    Besides  the 
whole  of  the  Appendix,  which  occupies  89  pages  of  the  original,  the  Life 
of  Lewis  and  the  American  editors  Preface  are  also  omitted ;  in  place  * 
of  the  latter  being  introduced  a  new  preface  by  the  English  editor* 
This  preface  consists  chiefly  of  a  sketch  of  other  explorations  in  the 
West,  especially  Lieutenant  Pike's  (which  Kees  had  edited  in  1811) ;  it 
also  includes  President  Jefferson's  "Message,"  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  Lewis  to  the  President,  with  bibliographical  references  to  Jef- 
ferson's pamphlet  of  1806,  to  the  English  edition  (1809)  of  the  apocrypha, 
already  quoted,  and  to  Gass's  Journal,  which  latter  is  spoken  of  in  more 
complimentary  terms  than  those  used  by  the  American  editor.    Except- 
ing these  points  and  those  mentioned  above  in  quotation-marks,  this 
English  4to  edition  is  identical  with  the  original  American  one. 

It  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  a  3- vol.  8vo  reprint,  as  follows: — 

[1815.]  Travels  \  to  the  source  of\  the  Missouri  River  \  and  across  the  \ 
American  Continent  \  to  \  the  Pacific  Ocean,  \  Performed  by  order  of  \  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  \  i»f/tevear»  1804,1805,  and  1806.  |  —  | 
By  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarice.  \  —  |  PublisliMfrom  the  Official  Report,  \ 
and  illustrated  by  a  map  of  tlieroute,  \  and  other  maps.  |  —  |  A  neic  edition,, 
in  three  volumes,  \  Vol.  I.  [JJ,i7J.J  |  —  |  London :  \  Printed  for  Long- 
man,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  \  Paternoster-Row.  \  1815. 

Three  vols.,  8ra.      Vol.  I,  pp.  i-xxin,  1  I.  not  paged,  1-411,  maps  3» 
Vol.  II,  pp.  i-^ii,  1-434,  maps  3.     Vol.  HI,  pp.  i-xii,  1-394.     (>  Vol. 
Ill,  Chap.  XXIV,  "A  general  description  of  the  beasts,  birds,  pl-ants,  d'C.^ 
found  by  the  party  in  this  expedition,'^  pp.  1-73.) 

Except  in  form,  and  in  some  minor  details  of  typo;fraphy  incident  ta 
resetting  of  the  type,  this  is  identical  with  the  4to  edition  of  1814. 

This  edition,  convenient  in  form,  and  otherwise  unexceptionable,  is  a 
favorite  one,  perhaps  oftener  met  with,  even  in  this  country,  than  the 
original  of  1814. 

It  was  re-issued  under  date  of  1817,  apparently  from  the  same  plates  ; 
though  I  observe,  on  the  last  two  pages  of  vol.  I,  a  slight  discrep- 
ancy in  the  set  of  the  type.  If  reissued  subsequent  to  1.S17,  as  may 
easily  have  been  the  case,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  my  notice.  These 
two  English  3  volume  8vo  editions  of  1815  and  1817  may  be  quoted 
withoat  distinction,  as  the  pagination  is  the  same. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  year  1815,  the  work  was  translated  into  German 
and  published  in  that  language.  The  abridged  title  of  a  Gorman  ver- 
sion, not  seen  by  me,  is  thus  given  by  Kayser ;  1  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  complete  the  title : — 
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[1815.J  "  {Leicis  und  Clarke.)  Tagebuch  e.  EntdeckungareUe  durch  Xord. 
Amerikaind.  Jahren  1804-6.  Am d.  Engl,  r.  Weyland,  Hit  1  Karur 
<Xeue  Bihliothek  der  wichtig8ten  Beschreibungen^  u,  *.  ir.  (  Weimar^  gr, 
Svo.)  Bd.  J,  1815. 

To  jaclge  from  the  title  and  date  of  pablicatioo,  this  is  probably  a 
version  of  the  aatheutic  narrative.  It  is  the  only  German  edition  of 
which  I  have  become  aware. 

The  next  edition  of  the  authentic  narrative  is  a  Dutch  version,  by 
Van  Kampen,  published  in  three  8vo  volumes,  at  Dordrecht,  1816-1$. 
It  is  entitled  as  follows : — 

(1816-18.]  Reize  \  naar  \  de  Bronnen  van  den  Missouri^  \  en  door  het  raftt 
land  van  America  \  naar  de  Zuidzee.  |  Gedaan  op  laM  van  de  Regerinf} 
der  Vereenigde  Staten  van  America^  \  in  de  jaren  1804,  1805  en  1806.  j 
Door  de  Kapiteins  \  Leicis  en  Clarke.  \  Met  eene  Kaart.  \  —  |  Uit  het  En- 
gelsch  vertaald  door  \  X.  0.  Van  Kampen,  \  —  |  Eerste  [tweedey  derde 
en  LaaUU]  Deel.  |  •  |  Te  Dordrecht,  \  Bij  A.  Blussi  &  Zoon,  |  1816- 
[1817,  1818J. 

Three  vols,  Svo.     Vol.  J,   1816,  pp.  t-arXdrit,  1-398,  map.     VoL  IL 
1817,  pp.  i-rtii,  1-390.     Yol  Illy  1818,  pp.  t-xit,  1-335. 

This  appears  to  be  a  fair  and  complete  version,  probably  made  from 
the  English  3- volume  edition  of  1815  (Rees-  preface  being  reproduced): 
the  Dutch  translator  i)refixes  a  preface  of  his  own  ( Voorberigt  van  den 
Vertaler,  pp.  iii-xviii  of  vol.  I.)  Excepting  this  addition,  the  work 
seems  to  be  exactly  reproduced  in  Dutch. 

While  this  Dutch  translation  was  in  progress,  there  appeared  an  Irisb 
edition  at  Dublin,  in  1817.  1  have  been  unable  to  lay  hands  on  a  copy 
of  this  edition,  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  which  1  have  heanl 
the  familiar  allusion  to  "  Dublin  pirates."  The  most  precise  information 
I  have  gained  respecting  it  is  given  by  Thomas  W.  Field,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  the  authentic  narrative.  Mr.  Field  says :  "An- 
other edition  of  Biddle's  [i.  e.,  "Paul  Allen's"]  history  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  expedition  was  printed  in  Dublin,  under  the  same  title  as  the 
London  edition  of  three  volumes,  from  which  it  was  copied,  with  the 
addition  on  the  title-page  of, — '  With  the  Life  of  Captain  Lewis,  by  T. 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,'  In  Two  Vol- 
umes. Dublin,  J.  Christie,  1817.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  prel.  pp.  xxxix.+58^S. 
Vol.  II,  prel.  pp.  xiv. +043+7  plates  and  map." 

During  the  period  from  1817  to  1842,  there  were  no  editions  or  re- 
imprints  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  that  I  know  of.  At  the  latter  date,  the 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  having  procured  a  copj^right,  made  the 
first  issue  of  a  new  and  modified  edition,  prepared  for  them  by  the  Kev. 
Dr.  M'Vickar.  There  have  been  a  great  many  (see  beyond)  successive 
re-issues  of  this  handy  little  abridgment,  all  of  which,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  printed  from  the  same  ])lates.  They  are  in  fact  the  same 
edition,  though  in  some  of  the  copies  1  have  seen  the  maps  are  omitteil. 
The  following  title  is  quoted  from  the  issue  of  1868 : — 

[1842-75.]  History  \  of  |  the  Expedition  \  under  the  ewnmand  of  \  Captaim 

Lewis  and  Clarke^  \  to  \  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  thence  across  the  Bocky 

I  Mountains,  and  down    the  River  Columbia  to  the  \  Pacific  ocean : 

performed  during  the  |  years  1804, 1805, 1806,  |  by  order  of  the  \  Oorern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States.  \  Prepared  for  the  press  \  by  Paul  Allen,  Esq, 
I  Bevised  and  abridged  by  the  omission  of  unimportant  de-  \  tails,  with  an 
introduction  and  noteSy  \  by  Archibald  iW'  Vickar.  \  In  two  volumes.  \  Vol, 
I.  [II.\  I  New  Yorlc :  \  Harper  ct*  Brothers,  Publishers,  \  Franklin 
Square,  j  1868. 
Two  vols.  ISmOy  some  of  the  issues  forming  part  of  Harpers^  series,  "  The 
Family  Library.^  Vol.  I, pp.  i-vi,  i*-r*,  vii-li,  53-371,  3  jnaps.  Vol. 
11^  pp.  i-x,  1 1-395, 3  maps.  ( >  Vol.  II,  Appendix,  ^^  Further  enumeration 
and  description  o/the  Quadrupeds, Birds,  Fishes,  and  Plants  iioticed  dur- 
ing the  Expedition,^  pp.  339-378.) 

By  tbe  obliging  atteutionB  of  the  pablishers  tbeuiselves,  I  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  following  memoranda  of  the  dates  of  the  suc- 
cessive issaes,  most  of  which  consisted  of  250  copieg :  September,  1842; 
January,  184i;  May,  1843;  January,  1844;  July,  1815;  April,  1847; 
'May,  1850;  August,  1851 ;  June,  1855;  April,  1858;  November,  1860; 
February,  1868;  March,  1871  (vol.11);  April,  1872  (vol.  1);  Febru- 
ary, 1874  (vol.  II) ;  December,  1875  (vol.  I.) — in  all  fourteen  issues  of 
tbe  whole  work,  under  sixteen  different  dates. 

The  advertisement  of  this  edition,  dated  1842,  fully  explains  its  char- 
acter, in  the  following  extract:  "The  work  [i-.  e.,  the  Biddle- Allen  edi- 
tion] being  now  nearly  out  of  print,  it  seemed  to  the  publishers  a  suit- 
able time  to  put  forth  an  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
pruned  of  unimportant  details,  with  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  mari- 
time discovery  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  summary  account  of  earlier 
attempts  to  penetrate  this  vast  wilderness,  and  such  extracts  and  illus- 
trations from  the  narratives  of  later  travellers,  led  by  objects  of  trade, 
tbe  love  of  science,  or  religious  zeal,  as  the  limits  of  the  undertaking 
would  allow.  [The  editor's,  M'Vickar's,  introduction,  pp.  vii-li  of  vol. 
I,  consists  of  this  matter.]  The  matter  of  the  original  journal  is  indi- 
cated by  inverted  commas,  and  where  portions  of  it,  embracing  minute 
and  uninteresting  particulars,  have  been  omitted,  tbe  leading  facts 
have  been  briefly  stated  by  the  editor  in  bis  own  words,  so  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  narrative  is  preserved  unbroken,  and  nothing  of  impor- 
tance is  lost  to  the  reader.  .  .  .  The  seventh  chapter  of  the  second 
volume  [of  American  edition  of  1814],  giving  an  account  of  the  quadru- 
peds, birds,  and  plants  found  on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  has, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  interruption  of  tbe  course  of  the  narrative,  been 
transferred  to  the  appendix.'' 

This,  then,  is  an  editorial  abridgment,  or  digest,  of  the  original ; 
faithfully,  and,  on  the  whole,  judiciously  executed.  The  natural-his- 
tory chapter,  besides  being  relegated  to  an  appendix,  is  transposed  as  to 
its  botanical  and  zoological  portions,  tbe  botany  coming  lirst  in  the 
original,  the  zoology  in  tbe  present  edition  ;  it  is,  furthermore,  like  tbe 
rest  of  the  work,  abridged  at  tbe  editor's  discretion,  the  omissions  being 
indicated  by  asterisks;  a  new  feature,  moreover,  is  introduced,  being 
foot-note  references  to  the  pages  of  tbe  body  of  tbe  work  on  which  the 
various  species  were  before  mentioned.  This  is  a  valuable  set  of  cross- 
references,  for  tbe  narrative  accounts  scattered  through  the  work  are 
ofteu  no  less  important  than  tbe  formal  notices  themselves. 

Risumi  of  the  several  publications  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

I.  JefferFon's  Message  and  accompanying  documents,  8vo,"  Wasli- 
iugton,  A.  &G.  Way,  1803.— The   same,  8vo,  New  York,  Hopkins  and 
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Seymour,  1806. — The  same,  Svo,  Lomlou,  R.  Phillips,  1807.— Tbe 
8ame,  mutilated,  abri(l<2^ed,  and  with  irrelevant  interpolation,  8v(v, 
London,  1809.— The  same,  12mr>,  Philadelphia,  H.  Lester,  1809.— Thf 
same,  with  slight  modification,  12m  i,  Baltimore,  W.  Fisher,  18li 
and  1813. — The  same,  with  slight  farther  alteration,  16mo,  Davtoo. 
B.  F.  Ells,  1840.— 8  editions. 

II.  Gass'  Journal,  12mo,  Pittsburgh,  D.  M'Keehan,  1807. — The  saroe, 
^'8vo,  Pittsburgh,  1808"  (not  seen  by  me.) — The  same,  **8vo,  London.  •?. 
Budd,  1808"  (not  seen  by  me). — The  same,  12mo,  Philadelphia,  M. 
Carey,  1810,  and  "  1812"  (ktter  not  seen  by  me).— The  same  (?),  *»  Svo, 
Paris,  A.  Bertrand,  1810"  (French  translation,  not  seen  by  me).— 6 
editions. 

III.  The  Blddle  Allen  authentic  narrative,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Philadel- 
phia, 1814. — The  same,  4to,  London,  T.  Rees,  1814. — ^The  same,  3  vols., 
8vo,  London,  T.  Bees,  1815  and  1817.— The  same  (f),  "  8vo,  Weimar, 
1815"  (German  tra^^slation,  not  seen  by  me). — ^Thesame,  3  vols.,  Svo, 
Dordrecht,  A.  Blttss6  &  Zoon,  181G-18  (Dutch  translation). — The  same, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Dublin,  J.  Christie,  1817  (not  seen  by  me). — ^The  same, 
abridged,  with  notes,  2  vols.,  18mo,  New  York,  Harper  &  Bro.,  1842-75.— 
21  editions. 

In  all,  35  different  imprints  of  the  three  series  of  books,  about  20  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  bona  file  different  editions. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  numerous  ^'  Lewis  and  Clarke.^,' 
authentic,  abridged,  spurious,  or  collateral,  I  proceed  to  a  commentary 
on  the  zoological  results  of  the  expedition,  as  far  as  concerns  the  mam- 
mals and  birds,  to  which  the  authors'  attention  was  mainly  directed. 

PART  II.— ZOOLOGICAL. 

The  contribution  to  zoology  made  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  though  not 
extensive,  shares  the  interest  which  attaches  to  every  result  of  tbis 
unprecedented  expedition,  and  assumes,  moreover,  great  importance,  in 
the  fact  that  to  it  we  owe  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  large  namber  of 
species.  It  represented  a  decided  advance  upon  the  knowledge  before 
possessed  of  this  subject.  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  the  real  discoverers 
and  actually  the  original  describers,  of  many  animals  with  which  their 
names  are  seldom  associated  now  in  our  acquired  familiarity  with  the 
same  species  under  names  subsequently  bestowed  by  others.  Thev 
were  not  trained  naturalists,*  nor  naturalists  at  all,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  good  observers  in  any  new  field,  keenly  alive  to  the  requirement? 
of  the  case,  become  naturalists  as  a  matter  of  course.  Unfortunately 
for  themselves,  they  imposed  no  scientific  names,  which  throws  them 
out  of  the  case  in  questions  of  nomenclature.  But  their  descriptions, 
characterized  by  a  straightforward  simplicity,  and  in  general  accurate. 
suffice  for  the  identification  of  most  of  their  species,  and  many  of  them 
are  the  whole  basis  of  scientific  terms  afterward  introduced  into  tie 
system.  Tlieae  descriptions  of  physical  characters  are  often  accoii^- 
])anied  by  notices  of  habits,  of  geographical  distribution,  economic  im 
I)ortance,  &c.  The  authors  seem  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
mammals  and  birds  than  to  other  classes  of  animals,  and  were  certainly 
more  successlul  in  presenting  them  intelligibly.  To  these  two  classes, 
therefore,  attention  will  be  here  confined. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  notice  in  detail  the  several  mammals  mi'i 
birds  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  dwelling  specially  upon  suck  a> 
were  discovered  by  them,  or  those  upon  which  species  were  subse, 

*  Tbus, "  Bhell-tiah  "  {SloUusca)  unci  whales  are  eDumerated  as  fisheS|  and  bats  as  birds 
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quently  establisbe;!,  whether  rightly  or  not,  in  the  recognized  system  of 
uomenclature. 

It  should  be  observed  that  attention  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  set 
of  formal  general  descriptions  ^fathered  in  the  special  part  of  the  work 
above  signalized ;  for  scattered  throughout  the  narrative  are  other 
-accounts  sometimes  quite  as  much  to  the  point.  Nearly  all  tlie  animals 
mentioned  are,  however,  brought  together  in  the  chapter  specially 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  though  there  are  some  notable  exceptions. 

The  writer  who  imposed  most  of  the  names  which  have  been  based 
primarily  and  exclusively  upon  Lewis  and  Clarke  was,  as  will  be  seen, 
Mr.  George  Ord.  This  was  done  in  tiie  zoological  portion  of  the  second 
American  edition  of  Guthrie's  Geography,*  second  volume,  a  work 
which  appeared  in  1815,  thus  immediately  after  the  first  authentic 
e<lition  of  the  narrative.  The  article  in  question  remained  obscure, 
being  seldom  if  ever  quoted,  until  brought  into  its  proper  light  by 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  in  his  studies  of  American  Mammals  and  Birds 
(1S57  and  1858).  About  the  same  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  some  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke's  species  fell  in  the  way  of  C.  S.  liafinesque,  who  also 
based  some  names,  generic  and  specific,  upon  their  descriptions,  and  iu 
so  doing  gave  trouble,  much  as  usual.  The  narrative,  becoming  at  once 
widely  known,  has  continued  to  be  freely  cited  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  account  with  which  I  continue,  four  leading  editions  of  the 
authentic  narrative  are  quoted  by  pages,  and  are  severally  distinguished 
as  follows : — 
^^AUen^  signifies  the  original  2-vol.  American  edition,  of  1814. 
*'^Bee8y  ^to,"  signifies  the  first  English  edition,  of  the  same  date. 
^^BeeSy  8vo,''  signifies  the  second  English,  3- vol.,  8vo  edition,  of  1815. 
^' J/^  Vickar^  signifies  the  last  American,  2-vol.,  18mo  edition,  of  1842-'75. 

1. — MammaU, 

Lewis  and  Clarke  divide  the  quadrupeds  of  the  country  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  into  (1)  the  domestic  and  (2)  the  wild. 
Of  the  former  only  the  horse  and  dog  are  mentioned.  Of  (2)  are  given 
*Hhe  brown,  white,  or  grisly  bear,  the  black  bear;  the  deer,  common 
red  deer,  the  black-tailed  deer,  the  mule  deer,  the  elk,  the  wolves,  the 
large  brown  wolf,  the  small  wolf  of  the  plains,  the  large  wolf  of  the 
I>laiu5»,  the  tyger-cat,  the  foxes,  the  common  red  fox,  the  silver  fox,  the 
iisher  or  black  fox,  the  large  red  fox  of  the  plains,  the  kit-fox,  or  the 
small  fox  of  the  plains,  the  antelope,  the  sheep,  beaver,  common  otter, 
sea-otter,  mink,  seal,  racoon,  squirrels,  large  gray  squirrel,  small  gray 
t^quirrel,  small  brown  squirrel,  ground  squirrel,  braro,  rat,  mouse,  mole, 
panther,  hare,  rabbit,  polecat  or  skunk."    (Allen,  ii.  1G5.) 

^^Broicfij  Whitey  or  Orisly  BearP 

Allen,  ii.  165  (cf.  op.  cit.  i.  200,  207,  214,  21G,  205,  281 ;  ii.  287,  303, 
342,  395).— Bees,  4to,  462  (cf.  op.  cit.  147,  157,  158,  202,  208,  553,  565, 
503,  632).— Bees,  8vo,  iii.  25  (cf.  op.  cit.  273,  284,  292,  296,  362,  388 ; 

•  This  book  is  rare:  I  have  seen  but  oue  copy.  The  title  is  **A  new  |  Geo^raphicab 
Historical,  |  and  |  Commercial  Grammar;  |  and  present  stat«of  the  |  several  Kingdoms 
of  the  World.  |  Containinjif,  |  [then  follows  summary  of  coutsnts,  &Cm  too  long  to  quote]. 
J')hn8on  and  Warner.  Philadelphia.  1815.  Svo.  2d  vol.  prel.  pp.,  pp.  1-603,  maps.  Mr. 
Ord's  zoological  matter  will  be  tbnnd  at  pp.  290-361.  It  consists  of  compiled  nominal* 
liiits  of  vertebrates,  followed  by  a  general  running  account  of  some  of  them.  Many 
Qew  species  are  named,  especial]}'  of  mammals  and  birds. 
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iii.  193, 215, 294,  340,  341).— M'Vickar,  ii.  310  (cf.  op.  cit.  i.  189, 195, 19$, 
200,  227,  240 ;  ii.  225,  235,  264,  299). 

Ur8U8  horribilis,  Ord,  Giitlirie's  Geog.  ii.  1815,  291,  299. 

Urausferoxj  Richardson,  Fn.  Bor.-Am.  i.  1829,  24,  pi.  1. 

Ursus  candescensj  H.  Smith,  Griff.  Cuv.  ii.  1827,  229;  v.  1827, 112;  plate 
from  Lewis  aud  Clarke's  specimen. 

Lewis  and  Clarke's  accounts  furnish  the  basis  of  Ord's  name.  Tber 
are  quoted  by  Richardson  as  authors  of  the  name  Ursus  ferox  ;  but  as  I 
fail  to  tind  any  such  name  after  diligent  search  in  all  the  places  of  the 
several  editions  where  the  species  is  mentioned  {vide  the  quotations 
above),  it  seems  probable  that  "Ursus  ferox"  is  merely  a  latin  tniDsla- 
tion  of  the  vernacular.  The  Grizzly  Bear  was  found  to  be  so  nnmeroas 
and  so  fierce,  especially  in  the  Upper  Missouri  region,  as  to  form  a  serious 
impediment  to  progress,  and  an  enemy  that  not  seldom  endangered  tbe 
lives  of  members  of  the  party.  The  authors  carefully  distinguish  it 
from  the  following  species,  in  all  ita  great  variety  of  color,  which  tbev 
are  at  pains  to  describe  repeatedly,  laying  special  stress  npon  size  aDil 
form  of  the  feet  and  claws,  dimensions  and  general  build,  inability  to 
climb  tress,  ferocity,  and  tenacity  of  life. 

'^  Black  Bear J^ 

Allen,  ii.  166.— Rees,  4to,  463.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  25.— M*Vickar,  ii.  340. 
Ursvs  americanuSf  Pallas,  Spic.  Zool.  xiv.  1780,  and  of  authors. 
Black  Bear,  Pennant,  Hist.  Quad.  1781,  No.  174 ;  Arct.  Zool.  i.  1784, 57. 

Referred  by  the  authors  to  the  common  species  of  the  United  States: 
Rta  to  inhabit  timbered  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Itor- 
ders  of  the  Columbia  Plains,  as  well  as  thi  tract  theuca  to  tht3  Pacific. 

"  Common  Red  DeerP 

Allen,  ii,  166.— Rees,  4to,  463.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  26.— M'Vickar,  ii.  341. 
Cervus  macrourus,  Raflnesque,  Am.  Month.  Mag.  i.  1817,  436. 
Cervus  leucurus,  Dougl.,  Zool.  Journ.  iv.  1829,  330. 

Giving  the  habitat  of  this  deer  to  be  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific,  the  authors  state  thsit  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  United  States  (t.  €.,  C  virginiantis)^  *'  being  the 
same  in  shape,  size,  and  appearance.  The  tail  is,  however,  different, 
which  is  of  unusual  length,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  common  deer.  Cap- 
tain Lewis  measured  one,  aud  found  it  to  be  17  inches  long."  The  two 
names  above  quoted  have  been  based  upon  this  deer  of  the  West; 
Douglas's  referring  more  particularly  to  the  Pacific  animal,  while  Ka- 
finesque's  (which  has  priority)  rests  upon  an  uncertain  description  by 
Leraye,  of  an  animal  from  the  Missouri  region.  The  great  length  of  the 
tail  ascribed  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  has  been  found  not  to  hold  in  all 
cases,  the  tail  being  usually  but  12  or  14  inches  long,  and  thus  little 
more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  C,  virginianus.  Naturalists  are  now^ 
reverting  to  the  original  opinion  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  that  the  animal 
cannot  be  specifically  separated  from  the  last  named.  For  those  who 
wish  to  recognize  varietal  distinction,  the  name  macrourus  of  Rafinesqoe 
is  available,  having  priority  over  leucurus  of  Douglas.  The  deer  is 
given  as  C,  virginiantis  macrurus  by  Dr.  Yarrow  and  myself  in  a  vol- 
ume now  about  issuing  from  the  press  (December,  1875). 

»  Black-tailed  Fallow  DeerP 

Allen,  ii.  166.— Rees,  4to,  463.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  25.— M'Vickar,  ii.  341. 
Cervus  macrotis  var.  columbianus,  Rich.,  Fn.  Bor.-Am.  i.  1S21>,  255, 
1.  20. 
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Cervm  lewisiij  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  184S,  39. 
Cervus  richardsoniiy  Aud.  and  Bach.,  Qaad.  N.  Am.  ii.  1851,  211; 
iii.  1853,  27,  pi.  106. 

The  authors  correctly  distinguish  the  Black-tailed  Deer  of  the  Pacific 
slopes  from  the  Mule  Deer,  aud  were  perfectly  right  iu  considering  it  as 
a  distinct  species.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  named  technically  in 
1829  by  Bichardson ;  it  was  subsequently  dedicated  by  Peale  to  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  aud  afterward  rededicated  by  Audubon  and  Bachman  to 
Sir  John  Richardson. 

"  MuU'Deer:' 

Allen,  ii.  167.— Bees,  4to,  463.— Bees,  8vo,  iii.  27— M^Vickar,  ii.  341. 
Cervus  jnacrotis,  Say,  Long's  Exped.  B.  Mts.  ii.  1823,  88. 

In  most  parts  of  the  West,  this  well-known  and  wide-ranging  species 
is  known  chiefly  as  the  ^<  Black-tailed  Deer,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
*'  White-tailed  "  {i,  €.,  C.virginianm  macrurus).  The  Columbian,  or  true 
Black-tailed  Deer  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  having  the  same  vernacular  name, 
unnecessary  confusion  has  always  prevailed  to  some  extent,  especially 
among  sportsmen  and  amateur  naturalists.  There  are,  however,  three 
perfectly  good  species  of  deer  iu  the  West,  precisely  as  originally  dis- 
criminated by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  as  here  given. 

"  The  ElkP 

Allen,  ii.  167— Bees,  4to,  464.— Bees,  8vo,  iii.  27— M^Vickar,  ii.  341. 
Cervus  wapiti^  Barton,  Trans.  Am.  Pfailos.  Soc.  vi.  1809,  70. 
Cervus  major^  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  292,  306. 
Cervus  or  Elaphus  canademis  of  authors. 

^^Large  Brown  WoJf.^—^^ Large  Wolf  of  the  Plains.^ 

Allen,  ii.  167.— Bees,  4to,  464— Bees,  8vo,  iii.  27,  28.— M'Vickar,  ii. 
341,  342. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  are  less  fortunate  in  treating  of  the  wolves,  since 
they  separate  the  single  large  species  which  exists  into  two,  on  the 
unsafe  ground  of  color,  and  unite  one  of  their  varieties  with  the  entirely 
different  Coyote  (C.  latrans).  The  mistake,  however,  might  readily  be 
made,  since  the  Large  Gray  Wolf  of  the  Plains,  iu  its  usual  style  of 
coloration,  is  almost  identical  with  the  Coyot<5.  No  species,  fortunately, 
appears  to  have  been  based  directly  upon  Lewis  and  Clarke's  account. 

''Small  Wolf  of  the  Plains.^ 

Allen,  ii.  167.— Bees,  4to,  464.— Bees,  Svo,  iii.  28.— M*Vickar,  ii.  342. 
Cajiis  latraiis.  Say,  Long's  Exped.  B.  Mts.  i.  1823,  168,  and  of  authors 
generally. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  Lewis  and  Clarke  insuffi- 
ciently distinguished  this  animal  from  the  last,  tl^ough  they  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  it.  It  is  carefully  and  fully  described  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Small  Wolf  or  Burrowing-Dog  of  the  Prairies  "  in  the  body  of  the 
narrative  (Allen,  i.  207 ;  Bees,  4to,  152 ;  Bees,  8vo,  i.  283  ;  M'Vickar,  i. 
194).    No  species  has  been  based  upon  their  account. 

''Tiger' Cat P 

Allen,  ii.  167.— Bees,  4to,  464.— Bees,  Svo,  iii.  28.— M«Vickar,  ii.  342. 
Lynxfasciatiis,  Bafineaque,  Am.  Mouth.  Mag.  ii.  1817,  46.  "*^ 
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Under  the  siDgulaily  misleading  name  of  "  Tiger  Cat,"  the  Lynx  of  the 
Northwest  is  elaborately  described  by  the  authors  with  minute  aeciiracy. 
Eafinesqae  gave  it  the  name  of  Ly^nx  fMciatuSj  through  a  misuDder- 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  he  supposing  that  they 
said  the  ^'  back "  was  transversely  striped,  whereas  it  is  evident  from 
the  context  that  they  meant  the  back  or  inner  side  of  the  legs.  The 
mistake  is  exposed  by  Baird  (M.  N.  A.  1857,  9d).  The  animal  is  now 
generally  considered  as  a  local  race  of  the  common  Lyfir  ru/us^  thoafh 
for  many  3  ears  rated  as  a  distinct  species. 

^^Large  Red  Fox  of  the  Plains:^ 

Allen,  ii.  168.— Rees,  4to,  404.— Rees,  8vo.,  iii.  29.— M'Vickar,  ii.  311 

I  refrain  from  any  further  citation  in  this  case,  since  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  actual  reference  is  to  the  common  species,  or  to  the  larger 
and  otherwise  somewhat  different  animal  called  Vulpei  macrourui  by 
Baird,  and  .F.  Utah  by  Audubon  and  Bachman. 

^^Black  Fox.^ 

Allen,  ii.  168.— Rees,  4to,  405.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  29.— M'Vickar,  ii.  342. 
Mustela  canadenaiSj  Schreber,  Siiug.  iii.  1778,  492,  pi.  144;  and  authors. 
Mustela  pe^inantiij  Erxleben,  Syst.  An.  1777,  479;  and  authors. 

Better  known  under  the  name  of '^Fisher,'*  also  applied  to  it  by  the 
authors,  who  describe  it  sufficiently,  and  note  its  agility  in  climbing. 
Their  use  of  the  term  "Black  Fox''  is  to  be  carefully  discriminated  frooi 
any  application  of  the  term  to  the  following  variety  of  Vulpes  fultm, 

^'Silver  Fox."" 

Allen,  ii.  169.— Rees,  4to,  405.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  29.— M*Vickar,  ii.  343. 
Cani8  argentatus^  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  i.  1800,  325. 
Vulpes  fulvm  var.  argeniatus  of  moderu  authors. 

A  well-known  strain  of  the  common  species,  though  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  actual  reference  may  have  been  to  the  same  state  of  pelage  of 
V.  mdcrurus.  The  authors  note  its  rarity  and  beauty,  and  compare  it 
with  their  **  Large  Red  Fox." 

"T^  Antelope.'^ 

Allen,  ii.  169.— Rees,  4to,  405.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  430.— M^Vickat,  ii.  34.1 
Antilope  americana,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  29- 

308.— Doughty's  Cab.  X.  H.  ii,  1833,  49,  pi.  6  (from  Lewis  and  Clarke^ 

specimen  in  Phila.  Mus). 
Antilocapra  americana,  Ord,  Bull.  Soc.  Philom.  1818,    140,  and  of 

most  authors. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  singular  that  a  large  ruminant,  which  io 
the  West  yields  only  to  the  Buffalo  itself  in  its  abundance  and  the  uni- 
versality of  its  distribution,  should  not  have  been  scientifically  named 
until  1815 ;  yet,  for  all  I  can  discover  to  the  contrary,  such  is  the  ease. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  were  of  course  not  its  discoverers,  nor  are  their  accounts 
the  earliest,  since,  for  example,  the  animal  was  mentioned  by  Hernan- 
dez; yet  the  imposition  of  Ord's  name  along  with  several  others  ba$e«^ 
exclusively  upon  these  authors  makes  them  virtu^illy  the  sponsors  ot 
the  species  upon  its  introduction  to  the  system. 
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^^The  Sheep.^ 

Allen,  ii.  169.— Reea,  4to,  465.— Rees,  8\  o,  iii.  30.— M'Vickar,  ii.  343. 
Oris  montana,  Ord,  Gotbrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  292,  309. 
(Not  of  antborg  generally.) 

Capra  montana^  Harlan,  Fn.  Amer.  1825,  253. 
Aploceros  montanus  of  modern  authors. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  witb  tbe  Bighorn  or 
true  Bocky  Mountain  Sheep,  as  is  evident  in  several  places  in  their 
Narrative.  It  is  somewhat  singalar  that  it  should  not  be  included  in  the 
formal  enumeration,  since  it  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  well  as 
the  Upper  Missouri  region.  But  the  ^'  sheep  '*  here  referred  to  is  the 
animal  now  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  Goat,  as  evidenced  by  their 
mention  of  long,  white  wool  and  erect,  pointed  horns.  Here,  somewhat 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Antelope,  the  authors  are  sponsors  of  the  species, 
having  given  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  perfectly  recognizable 
account. 

**  The  Beaver.^ 

Allen,  ii.  170. — Rees,  4to,  466. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  31.— M*Vickar,  ii.  344. 
Castor  fiber  of  early  American  authors. 

Castor  canadensis^  Kubl,  Beit.  Zool.  1820, 64,  and  most  late  American 
writers. 

The  account  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  castor  of  tbe  animal,  mode 
of  using  it,  &c. 

^^^ Common  Otter ^^ 

Allen,  ii.  171.— Rees,  4to,  467.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  32.— M*Vickar,  ii.  344. 
Lutra  canadensis^  J.  Sab.,  App.  Frankl.  Journ.  1823,  653. 
Lutra  canadensis  et  californica^  Bd.,  M.  N.  A.  1857, 184,  187. 

Simply  mentioned  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States^. 

"  Sea  Otter.'' 

Lutra  marina^  Steller,  Nov.  Comm.Petrop.  ii.  1751,  357,  pi.  16. 
Enhydra  marina^  Fleming,  Phil.  Zool.  ii.  1822,  187. 

The  authors  give  a  fair  description  of  this  animal,  then  known, 
however,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  from  the  account  given  by 
Steller. 

Allen,  ii.  172.— Rees,  4to,  467— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  33.— M'Vickar,  ii.  345. 
Mustela  vison^  Briss.,  Quad.  1756,  246. 

Putorius  vison,  Gapper,  ZooK  Journ.  v.  1830,  202,  and  of  late  authors 
generally. 

''The  Seair 

The  description  given  by  the  authors  does  not  aflford  means  of  identi- 
fying the  species  to  which  they  refer. 

''The  Raccoon:- 

Allen,  ii.  172.— Rees,  4to,  407— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  34.— M'Yickar,  ii.  345. 
/  Procyon  hernandeziiy  Wagler,  Oken's  Isis,  xxiv.  1831,  514. 

No  description  is  given,  and  we  can  only  suppose,  from  tbe  locali^^ 
that  the  actual  reference  is  to  this  species  or  variety.  i^"" 
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^^ Large  Gray  Squirrel.^ 

Allen,  ii.  172.— Kees,  4to,  468.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  34.— M-Vicksir,  iL  34  >. 
Sciurus  fo88or^  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  55. 
Sciurusheermanni^  LeCoute,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1852, 149. 

A&  has  been  remarked  by  Professor  Baird,  it  is  not  a  little  singulur 
that  au  animal  described  with  such  detail  by  these  authors  iras  nor 
named  by  early  writers  like  Ord,  Kafmesque,  and  Harlan,  though  other 
species  were  so  promptly  introduced  into  the  system  ;  but  1  have  seen 
no  name  for  the  species  earlier  than  that  bestowed  b3'  Peale. 

^^  Small  Oray  SquirreV^ 

Allen,  ii.  173.— Rees,  4to,  468.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  35.— M'Yickar,  ii.  345. 
f  JSciurus  hudaonius  var.  /?,  Rich.,  Fu.  Bor.- Am.  i.  1829, 190. 
f  Sciurus  richardsonij  Bachm,,  P.  Z.  S.  1838, 100. 

This  animal  is  said  to  be  common  in  all  timbered  portions  of  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains.  From  the  description,  especially  the  mention  of  the  black 
stripe  along  the  sides,  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  8.  hudsonius  group,  but  it 
is  difiQcult  to  fix  it  precisely.  As,  however,  the  S.  dovglassii  is  the  out 
evidently  referred  to  under  the  name  (see  below)  of  "Small  Browrn 
Squirrel,"  we  may  suppose,  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion,  that  by 
"Small  Gray  Squirrel"  the  authors  meant  the  one  subsequently  namtt; 
8.  richardsoni  by  Dr.  Bachman. 

^^ Burrowing  Squirrel'^ 

Allen,  ii.  173.— Rees,  4to,  468.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  35.— M'Vickar,  ii.  34fi. 

Arctomys  columhianus^  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  'SI 
303  (based  on  Lewis  and  Clarke). 

Cynomya  colntnhianuSy  Allen,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  ^Nat.  Hist.  1874,  p.  — . 

Anisonyx  brachiura,  Rafinesque,  Am.  Monthly  Mag.  ii.  1817,  45. 

Arctomys  brachyuruj  Harlan,  Fu.  Amer.  1825,  304. 

Arctomys  leicisii^  Aud.  &  Bach.,  Quad.  N.  A.  iii.  1853, 32,  pi.  107  (baseil 
on  a  specimen  in  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  labeled  ^^ Arctomys  brachyura^). 

Cynomys  gunnisonii,  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1855,  334. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  authors'  description  of  this  animal  is  one  ot 
the  most  elaborate  aud  extended  of  the  whole  series,  it  has  occasioDeJ 
misunderstanding,  and  given  rise  to  numerous  synonyms.  The  fir>t 
author  to  take  up  the  account  seems  to  have  been  Ord,  who  bases  bis 
Arctomys  columbianus  upon  the  animal,  and  quotes  Lewis  and  Clarke  at 
length.  In  1817,  Rafiuesque,  upon  a  misconstruction  of  a  phrase  ust^l 
by  the  authors,  based  his  genus  Anisonyx  with  the  species  A.  brachiuif^' 
In  treating  of  C,  gunnisonij  which  he  had  named  in  1855,  Professor  Bainl. 
in  1857,  discussed  the  applicability  of  all  these  names  to  the  Bnrro^ 
ing  Squirrel  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  bringing  the  Arctomys  leicisU  ot 
Audubon  aud  Bachman  into  the  same  connection.  Very  recently,  iu  i'i^ 
admirable  review  of  tbe  Sciurid^e,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  has  first  collated  tL« 
full  synonymy,  identifying  tbe  several  supposed  species  here  mentionei 
with  the  animal  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

^^  Small  Brown  Squirrel.''^ 

Allen,  ii.  174.— Rees,  4to,  4G9.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  37.— M'Vickar,  ii.  347. 

Sciurus  dovglassiij  Bachm.,  P.  Z.  S.  1838,  99. 

Sciurus  townsendiij  Bachm.  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  viii.  1839,  63. 

Sciurus  belcheri^  Gray,  Ann.  Mag.  X.  H.  X.  1842,  263. 

Sciurus  sucl'leyi,  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1855,  333. 
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The  description  given,  like  that  of  the  "  Small  Gray  Squirrel,'^  clearly 
ndieates  a  form  of  the  IS.  hndsoniua  group,  while  the  statement  that  the 
>elly  is  '<  pale- red '^  would  seem  to  fix  the  species  as  the  same  as  that 
ifterward  successively  described  under  the  four  different  names  above 
pioted. 

"  Ground  SqidrrelJ^^ 

Allen,  ii.  175. — Rees,  4to,  4G9. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  38. — M*Vickar,  ii.  347. 
fTamias  totcmendn^  Bachm.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  viii.  1839,  68. 
f  Tamtam  hindsii.  Gray,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  x.  1842,  264. 
f  Tamias  cooperi^  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1855,  334. 

The  authors  do  not  distinguish  this  animal  from  the  common  species 
>f  the  United  States,  and  give  no  description  j  it  is  only  therefore  to  be 
[)resumed,  from  the  locality,  that  they  had  this  species  of  Tamias  in 
view. 

*'  Barking  SqxiirrelJ^ 

Allen,  ii.  175.— Rees,  4to,  469.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  38.— M'Vickar,  ii.  348. 
Arctomys  ludoviciana^  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d.  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  292, 
302  (baaed  on  Lewis  and  Clarke). 
Cynamya  socialis,  0.  grisea^  Rafinesque,  Am.  Monthly,  ii.  1817,  45. 
Arctomys  missonriensis^  Warden's  Descr.  TJ.  S.  v.  1820.  627. 
Arctomys  latrans,  Harl.,  Fn.  Amer.  1825,  306. 
Cynomys  ludovicianus  of  recent  authors. 

A  full  and  excellent  account  of  this  species  is  given  by  the  authors, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  this  species  of  CynomySj  as 
well  as  the  foregoing  one;  and  upon  their  account,  quoted  at  length, 
Ord  based  his  name. 

'' Seicellel'" 

Allen,  ii.  176. — ^Rees,  4to,  470. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  39. — M*Vickar,  ii.  348. 
Anisonyx  rufa^  Rafinesque,  Am.  Monthly  Mag.  ii.  1817,  45. 
Aplodantia  leporina^  Richardson,  Zool.  Journ.  iv.  1829,335;  Fn.  Bor.- 
Am.  i.  1829,  211,  pi.  18,  C,  f.  7-14,  and  of  recent  authors. 

This  carious  animal,  fully  and  pertinently  described  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  was  soon  after  named  Anisonyx  nifa  by  Rafinesque,  whose  name 
may  require  to  stand,  as  it  is  based  entirely  upon  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
thoQgh  the  generic  term  Anisonyx  arose  in  a  misunderstanding  of  his, 
and  rather  bears  iipon  Cynomys  than  upon  Aplodontia, 

^^BraroJ" 

Allen,  ii.  177. — Rees,  4to,  471. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  40. — Blaireau^  M'Vickar, 
ii,  349. 

American  Badger^  Pennant,  Arct.  Zool.  i.  178-1,  71. 

Meles  taxn^j  var.  americanus,  Bo<ld.,  Eleneh.  Anim.  i.  1784,  136. 

Vrsns  labradorius,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  102. 

Meles  jefersonii,  Harl.,  Fn.  Amer.  1825,  309  (based  on  Lewis  and 
Clarke). 

XTnder  the  term  "  Braro,"  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  French 
*' blaireau,"  and  so  corrected  in  the  M'Vickar  edition,  the  authors  very 
fully  describe  the  Badger,  already  well  known,  however,  by  previous 
accounts,  though  in  1825  a  special  name  was  based  by  Oarlan  a 
tbeir  description. 
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«  The  Ratr 


Allen,  ii.  178.— R^es,  4to,  471. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  41. — M'Yickar,  ii.  3o0- 
(See  also  Alleu,  i.  289 ;  Kees,  4to,  212— Rees,  8vo,  ii.  396 ;  M^Vickar,  i- 
244.) 

i/w^  cinereus,  Ord,  Guthtte's  Geogr.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  292  (based 
on  Lewis  and  Clarke). 

Neotoma  cinereaj  Baird,  M.  N.  A.  1857,  499. 

Myoxus  drummondii^  Rich.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii.  1828,  517. 

^^eotoma  drummondii.  Rich.,  Fn.  Bor.-Aoi.  i.  1829,  137,  pi.  8. 

I^eotoma  occidentalism  Coop.,  MSS. — Bd.,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1855,  335: 
M.  X.  A.  1857,  496. 

The  bashy-tailed  Neotoma  of  the  West  is  very  clearly  noted  by  the 
authors,  who  even  institute  comparisons  between  it  and  X  floridana  o( 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  with  which  Captain  Lewis  seems  to  have 
been  also  familiar.  The  description  given  at  the  earlier  page  above 
quoted  is  better  than  that  in  the  forroal  enumeration.  This  animal  is 
the  basis  of  Mus  cinereua  of  Ord. 

"  The  MouseP 

Allen,  ii.  178.— Rees,  4to,  472.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  42.— M'Vickar,  ii.  350 
ISo  description;  not  identifiable. 

*'  The  MoleP 

Allen,  ii.  178. — Rees,  4to,  472. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  42. — M*Vickar,  iL  3j0. 

Not  described,  nor  distinguished  from  the  common  mole  of  the  United 
States,  though  the  actual  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  animal  subs^ 
quently  named  Scalops  toxcnsendii  by  Bachman. 

"  The  Panther.^ 

Allen,  ii.  178.— Rees,  4to,  472— Rr^es,  8vo,  iii.  42— M* Vickar,  ii.  3oa. 
Felis  concolor^  Linn.,  Mantissa,  1771,  522,  pi.  2. 

"  The  Hare.^ 

Allen,  ii.  178.— Rees,  4to,  472.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  42.— M' Vickar,  ii.  42. 
Lepus  virginianus^  var.,  Harl.,  Fn.  Amer.  .1825, 310. 
Lepus  virginianuSj  Rich.,  Fn.  Bor.-Am.  i.  1829,  224;  not  of  authors. 
Lepua  campestriSj  Bach.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  vii.  1837,  340. 
Lepus  townsendiij  Bach.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  viii.  1839,  90,  pi.  2. 

The  Hare  described  at  length  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  is  one  of  the  very 
large  species  called  *'  Jackass  Rabbits''  in  the  West ;  it  is  also  one  ot 
those  which  turn  white  in  winter;  and  their  explicit  mention  of  tbe 
white  tail  seems  to  fix  their  species  as  that  which  has  acquired  ibe 
synonymy  above  quoted.  In  crossing  the  country,  they  must  have  bi* 
come  perfectly  familiar  with  the  now  L.  canipestris,  which  is  tbe 
characteristic  sp<*xies  of  D/ikota  and  Montana ;  and,  as  they  make  nt) 
discrimination  of  a  Pacific-side  species  different  from  that  of  the  Mi^< 
souri  plains,  it  is  fair  to  identify  their  account  as  is  here  done,  although 
they  may  have  actually  included  in  it  another  species. 

'*  The  Rabbit.''^ 

Allen,  ii.  179. — Rees,  4to,  473. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  44. — M'Vickar,  ii.  351 
Lepus  nuttallii.  Bach.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  vii.  1837,  345,  pi.  22. 
Lepus  artemisiay  Bach.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  viii.  1839, 94. 
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The  authors'  accoant  is  brief  and  not  descriptive ;  bat  the  indication, 
coupled  with  the  locality,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  species  they  had  in 
view. 

"  TAe  Pofecat." 

Allen,  ii.  179. — Eees,  4to,  473. — Rees,  8vo.  iii.  44.— M'Vickar,  ii.  351. 
Viverra  fnephitica^  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  i.  1800,  390. 
Mephites  chinga  and  ilf.  americanaoi  authors. 

A  short  account  of  this  animal,  which,  as  the  authors  say,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  parts  of  North  America. 

2. — Birds. 

'*  The  Grouse  or  Prairie-hen.'" 

Allen,  ii.  180. — Rees,  4to,  473. — Rees,  8vo.  iii.  44. — M' Vicar,  ii.  351.' 

Phasianus  columbiamcs^  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  317 
(based  on  Lewis  and  Clarke). 

Pediocwtes  columhianus^  Elliot,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1862,  403. 

Pedioecetes  phasianellus^  var.  columbianiis^  Coues,  Birds  Northwest, 
1874,  407. 

?  Tetrao  phasianellus^  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  317 
(uncertain). 

The  authors'  accoant  is  extended  and  sufficiently  minute  to  show  that 
they  had  in  view  the  ^^  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,"  or  Pedicecetes  phasianellus 
of  writers  who  refer  to  the  United  States  bird.  In  giving  the  name 
'^Columbia  Pheasant"  to  this  bird  (coupled  with  the  technical  term 
^'Phasianus  columhianm")^  Ord  must  not  be  understood  as  quoting 
Lewis  and  Clarke ;  for  no  such  name  is  found  in  their  work  :  they  give 
the  bird  under  the  caption  above  cited, and  the ^^ Pheasants"  they  speak 
of  are  species  of  Tetrao  and  Bonasa.  The  quotation  of  ^^  the  Columbia 
Pheasant  of  Lewis  and  Clarke"  has  been  copied  by  several  writers, 
myself  among  the  number,  evidently  without  looking  up  the  original. 
As  describers  of  the  United  States  PediceceteSj  Lewis  and  Clarke  have 
probably  priority;  though  the  Arctic  form,  the  true  Tetrao  phasianellus 
of  Linnreus,  had  long  before  been  recorded  by  other  writers. 

"  Cock  of  the  Plains.^ 

Allen,  ii.  180. — Rees,  4to,  473. — Rees,  8vo.  iii.  45. — M*Vickar,  ii.  352. 
Tetrao  urophasianuSj  Bp.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii.  1828,  214. 
Centrocercus  uropliasianus  of  modern  writers. 

It  is  singular  that  Ord,  in  naming  so  many  species  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke's,  should  be  entirely  silent  respecting  this  one,  which  they  de- 
scribe at  length  and  with  particularity,  perhaps  for  the  first  time.  The 
earliest  name  I  have  found  for  it  is  that  of  Bonaparte  just  given. 

"  Large  Blaek  and  White  Pheasant^ 

Allen,  ii.  181. — Rees,  4to,  474. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  47. — M'Vickar,  ii.  353 

"  Small  SpecMed  Pheasant.^ 

Allen,  ii.  182.— Rees,  4to,  475.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  48.— M*Vickar,  ii.  354. 

"  Small  Broicn  Pheasant" 

Allen,  ii.  182.— Rees,  4to,  475.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  48.— M'Vickar,  V 
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Tetraofu8caj  Ord,  Oathrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  317. 

Kotwithstanding  that  the  aathors  give  extended  accounts  of  their 
three  kinds  of  Pheasants,  the  descriptions  are  not  of  a  character  to  ren- 
der them  readily  available  for  identification  of  the  si^ecies.  The  first. 
the  'Marge  black  and  white"  one,  wonld  be  taken  for  Tetrao  ob$curm, 
or  its  variety  riekardsonii ;  but  the  mention  of  eighteen  feathers  in  the 
tail,  and  of  *'  tufts  of  long  black  feathers"  on  the  neck,  militates  agaiD^ 
this  supposition,  rather  suggesting  Bonasa.  Nevertheless*  the  two  fol 
lowing  species  are  said  to  be  only  *'  half  the  size"  of  this  first  one,  which 
could  only  be  true  if  the  latter  were  as  large  as  T.  obscurus.  The 
descriptions  of  all  three,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  mem- 
ory, with  some  confusion  of  ideas ;  and,  however  they  may  finally  be 
identified,  I  think  such  identification  likely  to  remain  merely  opinionative. 
The  '^  Small  Brown  Pheasant"  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  npon  which  a 
specific  name  has  been  established,  it  being  the  basis  of  Tetrao  fusca  ot 
Ord.  This  name  has  been  referred  by  some  late  writers  with  a  query 
to  Tetrao  canadensia  var.  franklini^  but  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
original  account  which  forbids  us  to  suppose  it  intended  for  Bonasa  nm 
bellus  var.  sabiniu  The  name  of  Ord  should  not  be  employed  as  Iod;,' 
as  the  uncertainty  continues. 

"  The  Buzzard.^ 

Allen,  ii.  183. — Rees,  4to,  475. — Rees,  8vo,  48.    M'Vickar,  ii.  3o4. 
Vultur  cali/omianusj  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  ix.  1797,  pi.  301. 
Cathartes  cali/ormanns  of  recent  authors  in  general. 
Vultur  columManua^  Ord,  Guthrie's  Greog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii.  1815,  315. 
(based  on  Lewis  and  Clarke). 
Cathartes  vuUurinus,  Temm.,  PI.  Color.  1820,  31. 

Under  the  name  of  ^'Buzzard"  the  authors  minuteh*  describe  the 
great  Californian  Vulture,  which,  though  already  provided  with  a  name, 
was  renamed  by  Ord,  upon  the  strength  of  their  description,  and  subse 
quently  by  Temminck,  apparently  upon  some  principle  like  atet  pro  ra- 
tione  voluntaSj  for  the  last-named  author  was  sufficiently  aware  that 
there  was  a  prior  designation. 

»<  TJie  Robin:^ 

Allen,  ii.  184. — Rees,  4to,  476. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  50. — M' Vicar,  ii.  3J5. 
Turdus  ncBviu^Sy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  178S,  817,  and  of  authors. 
Turdiis  auroreus !  Pall.,  Zoog.  Rosso- As.  i.  1831,  448,  No.  87. 
Orpheus  merutoideSy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  Fn.  Bor.-Am.  ii.  1831, 187,  pi.  3S. 

Described  with  great  particularity  and  with  accuracy.  Here  given 
under  the  common  name,  which  is  more  frequently  used  in  connectiou 
with  Turdm  migratorim  ;  the  authors  distinguish  it  from  the  latter,  :i 
little  further  on,  as  the  **  Columbian  Robin." 

'*  Crow  and  Eaven.'" 

Allen,  ii.  185. — Rees,  4to,  477. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  51. — M*Vicar,  ii.  350. 

No  description  is  given,  and  in  fact  the  authors  speak  of  the  two  birds 
as  if  they  were  one.  An  allusion  to  the  small  size  of  the  ColumbiJi 
River  bird  permits  the  supposition  that  they  may  have  had  Gortus  can- 
rinus  in  partial  view. 

"TAe  flair  A-«." 

Allen,  ii.  185.— Rees,  4to,  477.— Rtes,  8vo,  51.    M*Vickar,  ii.356. 
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The  authors  ;2five  no  recoguizable  accouut  of  the  several  Hawks  they 
reat  of  collectively  in  a  single  paragraph  ;  though  the  allusion  to  the 
*  blue  wings '"  of  one  of  them  may  be  supposed  to  signify  Circus. 

''  Large  Blackbird.^^ 

Allen,  ii.  185. — Rees,  4to,  477. — Mees,  8vo,  iii.  51. — M^Vickar,  ii.  35G. 

^N^otbins:  on  which  to  base  even  a  surmise. 
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Large  Hooting  Ot?.'' 

Allen,  ii.  185. — Rees,  4to,  477. — Uees,  8vo.  iii.  51. — M'Vickar,  ii.  358. 

May  be  supposed  to  refer  to  Bifho  virgi)iianu8,  though  there  is  nothing 
requiring  such  identitlcation« 

"  Turtle  Dove  and  the  Rohin:^ 

Allen,  ii.  185. — Rees,  4to.  477. — Uees,  8vo,  iii.  52. — M'Vickar,  ii.  356. 
Zenaidura  caroUnenHiH  and  Turdus  migratorius. 

**  The  Magpie:^ 

Allen,  ii.  185. — Rees,  4to,  477. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  52. — M*  Vicar,  ii.  356. 
Pica  kudsonica  of  authors. 

"  Large  Woodpecker  or  Laycock.^' 

Allen,  ii.  185. — Rees,  4to,  477. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  52. — M'Vickar,  ii.  356. 

''  Laycock,''  though  repeated  in  all  the  editions,  is  an  evident  misprint 
for  '*  Logcock,"  a  common  name  of  Hylatomua  pileatus. 

The  "  Lark  Woodpecker''  mentioned  without  description  in  the  same 
paragraph  is  not  identiftable,  but  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  a  Colapt^s, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  black  pectoral  crescent  to  that  of  a  Stur- 
neila,  called  Lark  by  the  authors. 

"  The  Larkr 

Allen,  ii.  186. — Rees,  4to,  477. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  52. — M'Vickar,  ii.  356. 
Sturnella  negleeta,  Aud.,  B.  Amer.  8vo  ed.  vii.  1843,  339,  pi.  -^87. 

"  Flycatcher^  of  two  speciesP 

Allen,  ii.  186. — Rees,  4to,  477. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  52. — M'Vickar,  ii.  356. 

Under  this  head,  the  authors  describe  two  small  binls,  but  not  recog- 
nizably ;  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  say  to  what  family  they  belong. 

"  Blue-crested  Corvus."^ 

Allen,  ii.  186. — Rees,  4to,  478. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  53. — M'Vickar,  ii.  357. 
Cyanura  stelleri  of  authors. 

"  iSmall  White-breasted  Corviis.'^ 

Allen,  ii.  186. — Rees,  4to,  478. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  53. — M*Vickar,  ii.  357. 

In  the  earlier  editions  the  name  is  as  given  here ;  M'Vickar,  upon 
what  authority  does  not  appear,  has  it  "  White-crested.-^  I  do  not  know 
what  bird  is  intended  by  this,  unless  the  authors  refer  to  Cyanocitta. 

"  The  Snipe,  tfc.'' 

Allen,  ii.  186. — Rees,  8vo,  478. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  53. — M'Vickar,  ii.  357. 
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Two  species  are  indicated,  oue  of  them  probably  Oallinago  tra2«mi,bQt 
neither  of  them  certain. 

(No.  17,  the  next  **  bird"  mentioned  by  the  authors,  is  the  "  Leather- 
winged  Baty^  an  unidentifiable  species  of  mammal.) 

"  White  Woodpecker.^ 

Allen,  ii.  186. — Kees,  4to,  478. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  53. — M-Vickar,  ii.  33<>. 

Mention  of  the  "  red  head  ^  of  this  species  would  seem  to  indicatt 
Melanerpes  erythrocephalus,  but  as  this  species  scarcely  inhabits  tbe 
country,  if  at  all,  the  actual  reference  is  more  probably  to  Picus  harri^. 

^^  Black  Woodpecker,"" 

Allen,  ii.  187. — Rees,  4to,  478.— Rees,  Svo,  iii.  54. — M'Vickar,  ii.  357. 
Picus  torquatusy  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii.  1811,  31,  pi.  2(>,  f.  3. 
Melanerpes  torqtiatus^  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i.  1850,  115. 
Celeus  torquatuSy  Woodh.,  Sitgreave's  Rep.  1853,  90. 
Asynde^us  iorquatusj  Coues,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1860,  56. 
''  Picus  leicisii,  Drapiez.'^ 

Described  at  length  and  with  great  particularity.  Before  the  pahli 
cation  of  this  work,  the  bird  had  already  been  described  by  A.  WiLsoo 
from  the  specimens  brought  in  by  Captain  Lewis,  to  whom  the  si^ecies 
was  dedicated,  though  only  by  the  vernacular  name  of  "  Lewis's  Wood- 
pecker." According  to  G.  R.  Gray,  the  term  ^^  Picus  letcisii "  was,  how 
ever,  subsequently  introduced  by  Drapiez.  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay 
hand  on  the  reference. 

In  this  connection,  special  attention  is  directed  to  a  name,  Picu^ 
montamtSy  established  by  Ord  in  1815,  (Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii, 
1815,  p.  316),  and  which  has  usually  been  quoted  as  a  synonym  of  thi< 
species.  Reference  to  the  original,  however,  will  show  that  it  doe«  not 
belong  here  at  all.  Ord  quotes  Lewis  and  Clarke  (Allen  edition,  i.  39>J 
as  the  basis  of  his  species  P.  montanus.  Turning  to  this  place,  we  red4l 
^^Among  the  woods,  Captain  Clarke  observed  a  species  of  woodpecker, 
the  beak  and  tail  of  which  were  white,  the  wings  black,  and  every  other 
part  of  the  body  of  a  dark  brown ;  its  size  was  that  of  the  Robin,  and  it 
fed  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine."  Now  this  is  an  entirely  different  bird 
from  any -mentioned  in  the  formal  summary  we  are  here  considerioi?. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  though  some  terms  of  the  descriptiou 
do  not  fit  exactly,  that  tbe  bird  here  meant  is  the  Picicortus  columbCanut^ 
which  has  a  white  tail,  black  wings,  the  rest  of  the  body  ashy  (not  un- 
likely to  be  called  **  brown"  from  recollection),  which  feeds  upon  pine- 
seeds,  and  the  general  habits  and  appearance  of  which  strongly  recall  a 
Woodpecker;  in  fact,  the  bird  has  been  mistaken  for  a  \Voodi)ecker  by 
some  scientific  observers  at  least  as  late  as  1872.  At  any  rate,  Piiv^ 
montanus  of  Ord  has  nothing  to  do  with  P.  torquatus.  Is  it  possible  that 
a  species  of  Picus^  with  a  white  tail,  remains  to  be  discovei^ed  in  the  for- 
ests of  the  West?  For  we  are  instantly  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of 
such  a  bird,  described  by  the  Prince  P^ul  of  Wiirttemberg,  under  tbe 
name  of  Picus  leucurus.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  name  also  refers 
to  the  Picicorvus  colu7nbianus. 

"  Calamut  (or  Calumet)  Eagle!" 

Allen,  ii.  188. — Rees,  4to,  479. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  55. — M'Vickar,  ii.357. 

Aquila  chryswtos,  melanwtos^  fulva^  canadensis^  regia^  &c.,  of  authors. 

The  Golden  Eagle  of  North  America  is  described  in  detail  by  the 
authors  under  the  above  name.  Their  account  is  copied,  or  compiled, 
with  comment,  by  numerous  writers. 
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^^ Large  Elm  and  Broicn  Herons j  or  Cranes.^^ 

Allen,  ii.  180.— Rees,  4to,  479.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  66.— M*Viokar,  ii.  358. 
Ardea  canadensis^  Linn.,  S.  N.  i.  1766,  234. 
OrvA  canadensis  of  authors. 

"  Fishing  Hawli.^ 

Allen,  ii.  189.— Rees,  4to,  480.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  57.— M*Vickar,  ii.  358. 
JFalco  or  Pandion  carolinensis  of  authors. 

^^Blue-crested  or  King-fisher  J" 

Allen,  ii.  189. — Rees,  4to,  480. — Rees,  8vo,  iii,  57. — M'Vickar,  ii.  358. 
Ceryle  alcyon  of  anthors. 

Allen,  ii.  189. — Rees,  4to,  480. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  57.— M'Vickar,  ii.  359. 
Foar  kinds  are  alluded  to ;  none  of  them  described. 

"  The  Cormorant^ 

Allen,  ii.  189. — Rees,  4to,  480. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  57. — M'Vickar,  ii.  359. 
Graculm  dilophus  of  authors. 

This  identification  is  permissible,  from  the  authors'  remark  that  the 
Cormorant  is  not  dififerent  from  that  found  on  the  Potomac  River. 

"  The  Loon.^ 

Allen,  ii.  389. — Rees,  4to,  480. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  57. — M^Vickar,  ii.  359. 

Two  species  of  *'  Loon,"  one  of  them  apparently  a  Grebe,  are  noted,  but 
neither  of  them  is  recognizably  described. 

"  White  Brant^ 

Allen,  ii.  190. — Rees,  4to,  481. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  58. — M'Vickar,  ii.  359. 
Anser  hyperboreus^  Pallas,  Spic.  Zool.  viii,  1767,  pi.  65,  and  of  authors 
generally. 

Very  fully  described  in  this  place,  and  also  earlier  in  the  narrative 
(Allen,  i.  206,  &c.j. 

"JBroirn  Brant:^ 

Allen,  ii.  191. — Rees,  4to,  481. — Rees,  8vo,  iii.  59.— M'Vickar,  ii.  359. 
Anas^  Anser,  or  Bernicla  brenta  of  authors. 

Fully  described,  and  compared  with  B.  canadensis. 

*'  Pied  Brant^ 

Allen,  ii.  191.— Rees.  4to,  481.— Rees,  Svo,  iii.  60.— M'Vickar,  ii.  360. 
Anser  albifrons  of  American  writers. 
Atiser  gambelij  Hartl.,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  7. 

Like  the  other  Brant,  this  species  is  desciibed  at  length  and  with 
accuracy. 

*»  Geese.^ 

Allen,  ii.  192.— Rees,  4to,  482.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  61.— M'Vickar,  ii.  360. 

These  are  said  to  be  "  either  the  large  or  small  kind  ";  by  the  former 
being  evidently  meant  the  Bernicla  canadensis,  while  the  other  refi 
is  to  be  supposed,  to  B.  hutchensii.    Neither  is  well  described. 
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^^  Stoan^  large  and  small.^ 

Allen,  ii.  192.— Rees,  4to,  482.— Rees,  Svo,  iii.  61.— M'Vickar,  ii.  360. 

By  their  size  and  the  difference  in  the  voice,  the  two  American  species 
are  correctly  discriminated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  nnfortanately,  how- 
ever,  they  blander  in  the  matter  by  saying  that  the  large  species  (/.  e., 
the  one  subsequently  called  Cygnus  buccinator  by  Sir  John  RichardsoD)  is 
the  same  as  that  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  whereas,  it  is  their 
other  species,  here  called  by  them  the  Whistling:  Swan,  in  contradistiDc- 
tion  to  the  Trumpeter,  that  is  found  also  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Bat 
this  confusion  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  light  of  the  main  \mn\ 
of  this  case,  which  is,  that,  in  1815,  Ord  based  his  Anas  columbioHVi 
exclusively  upon  the  Whistling  Swan  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  t.  e.,  upon  the 
smaller  of  the  two  species,  subsequently  named  Cygnus  americanm  by 
Sharpless.  The  blunder  of  the  original  authors  does  not  extend  to  Onl, 
to  whose  name  columbianua  should  be  restored  its  rightful  priority. 

"  Duckinmallard.^ 

Allen,  ii.  193.— Rees,  4to,  483.— Rees,  Svo,  iii,  62.— M* Vickar,  ii.  360. 
Anas  boschas  of  authors. 

"  Canvas-back  DucJcJ^ 

Allen,  ii.  193.— Rees,  4to,  483.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  62.— M' Vickar,  360. 
Anas  vallisneria  of  authors. 

Red-headed  Fishing  Duck.^ 

Allen,  ii.  193.— Rees,  4to,  483.— Rees,  Svo,  iii.  62.— M'Vickar,  ii.  301. 
f  Filigula  americana  of  authors. 

*' Black  and  White  Duck\^ 

Allen,  ii.  193.— Etees,  4to,  483.— Rees,  8vo,  iii.  63.— M'Vickar,  ii.  361. 
Bucepliala  albeola  of  late  authors. 

"  Black  Duck.'' 

Allen,  ii.  194.— Rees,  4to,  483.— Rees,  Svo,  iii,  63.— M' Vickar,  ii.  36L 
Fulica  americana^  Gm.,  auct. 

Very  fully  and  accurately  described. 

'*  Divers.'' 

Allen,  ii.  194. — Rees,  4to,  484. — Rees,  Svo,  iii.  64. — M*  Vickar,  ii.  361. 

Under  this  head  the  authors  describe  two  species  of  Podicep*.  the 
larger  one  being  perhaps  P.  occldentalis.  Lawr.,  but  the  descriptioo  o( 
neither  is  sufficiently  diagnostic. 

"  Blue-winged  Teal." 

Allen,  ii.  195. — Rees,  4to,  484. — Rees,  Svo,  iii.  65. — M*Vickar,  ii.  361. 

The  paragraph  beginning  with  this  name  goes  on  to  describe  a  dock, 
apparently  supposed,  and  intended  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  Blue- 
winged  Teal,  but  as  some  other  species,  for  which  no  name  is  offered. 
The  description,  though  lengthy,  applies  exactly  to  no  species  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  but,  from  its  general  drift,  I  should  suppose  the 
authors  had  in  view  some  species  of  Fulix,  probably  F.  marila. 


J/l/^ 


NOTICE  OF  A  VERY  LARGE  GONIATITE  FROM  EASTERN  KANSAS. 


By  F.  B.  Meek. 


Mj  attention  was  recently  called  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  to  a  ponderous, 
irregular  mass  of  hard  limestone,  that  had  been  shipped  to  General 
Charles  Ewing,  from  Osage,  Eastern  Kansas,  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Ponzi- 
glione,  of  the  Osage  mission.  It  contained  shells  of  Spiri/er  cameratuSj 
Athyris  suhtilitu,  and  other  forms  coipmon  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Coal- 
Measures  of  that  region ;  but  the  object  that  bad  attracted  especial 
attention  was  a  brownish,  smooth,  oval  subglobose  body,  exposed  on 
one  side  by  breaking  the  mass  from  the  parent  rock. 

At  a  first  glance,  this  oval  body  seemed  to  present  a  startling  resem- 
blance to  the  upper  surface  of  a  large  human  skull.  On  a  closer  exam- 
ination,  however,  although  sutures  were  visible  in  it,  they  were  seen  to 
be  very  different  from  those  of  the  human  cranium.  In  other  words, 
they  were  found  to  be  the  septal  sutures  of  a  gigantic  shell  of  the  genus 
Goniatites.  As  thus  seen  partly  exposed,  this  shell  measures  six  inches 
in  breadth  or  convexity  by  about  nine  inches  in  its  greater  diameter. 
On  breaking  away  portions  of  the  enveloping  rock,  however,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  there  was  still  another  volution  outside  of  that  first 
seen,  thus  increasing  the  convexity  to  about  nine  inches,  and  the  greater 
diameter  to  about  eleven  inches.  Yet  this  outer  volution  is  septate  as  far 
as  it  can  be  traced  in  the  rock ;  and  as  there  must  have  been  at  least 
one-half  of  another  turn,  and  possibly  more,  to  form  the  outer  non-sep- 
tate chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  animal,  I  think  we  may  safely  infer 
that  the  greater  diameter  of  this  shell,  when  entire,  must  have  been  about 
sixteen  inches,  and  possibly  more.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  this  would 
therefore  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  species  of  the  genus 
Goniatites  ever  discovered.  G.  Marcellenais,  and  some  other  species,  are 
said  to  have  attained  to  the  dimensions  of  twelve  inches  in  their  greater 
diameter ;  but  these  are  discoid,  and  not  subglobose  shells,  and  conse- 
quently their  convexity  and  entire  volume  are  much  less  than  the  shell 
here  under  consideration. 

So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  determine,  this  shell  agrees  well  in  its 
septa  and  form  with  a  large  Goniatite  from  Kansas,  figured  by  Mr. 
Worthen  and  the  writer  on  page  390  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Illi- 
nois Geological  Reports,  and  there  referred  to  G,  globulosus,  M.  &  W. 
The  type-specimens  of  that  species  were  found  in  the  Upper  Coal-Meas- 
ure near  Springfield,  III.,  and  seem,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  rarely  if  ever 
to  attain  there  a  size  of  more  than  about  one  to  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  in  their  greater  diameter. 

The  Kansas  shell  mentioned  above,  and  that  here  under  considera- 
tion, both  agree  very  closely  in  form  and  their  septa  with  the  Illinois 
si)ecie8;  but,  although  mere  differences  of  size  are  not  generally  reliable 
characters  for  the  separation  of  species,  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  whether  shells  differing  so  extremely  in  size  (the  large  being  found 
in  one  district  and  the  small  in  another)  are  really  specifically  the 
same  ?  Although  not  fully  satisfied  that  this  may  not  be  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  this  huge  Kansas  shell  should  be  at  least 
viewed  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  variety.  Consequently,  I  would  pro- 
pose to  designate  it  as  G,  globulosm  var,  excelsii^. 


FOSSIL  ORTHOPTERA  FROM  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TERTIARIES. 


By  Samuel  H.  Sc udder. 


Homceogamm  ventriosti^. — The  remains  upoD  which  this  species  is  based 
cousist  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  veutral  surface  of  a  cockroach's 
abdoD^en  fonnd  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Mead  at  Castello's  ranch,  South  Park, 
Colorado.  Five  segments  are  seen  in  natural  juxtaposition,  showing 
that  the  apical  portion  of  the  abdomen  was  very  regularly  rounded, 
almost  exactly  semicircular ;  the  terminal  segment  presenting  no  break 
in  the  regular  continuity  of  the  curve.  This  segment  was  ample,  broader 
than  long,  and  probably  neither  very  tumid  nor  greaUy  keeled ;  for  in 
the  present  perfectly  flattened  condition  of  the  fossil  there  is  neither 
break  nor  folding  of  the  integument;  the  two  segments  following  this 
are  very  strongly  arched  (the  penultimate  being  semicircular)  and 
greatly  contracted  at  the  middle,  so  that  this  portion  is  not  less  than 
half  as  long  as  the  lateral  parts ;  the  anterior  border  of  the  antepenul- 
timate segment  is  straight  along  the  middle;  the  segment  anterior  to 
this  is  also  arched,  though  not  strongly,  is  oppositely  sinuate  (as  are,  to 
a  less  extent,  the  segments  posterior  to  it),  and  also  much  contracted  in 
tbe  middle,  so  as  to  be  less  than  half  as  long  as  at  the  sides;  while  its 
predecessor  is  slightly  arcuate  in  the  opposite  direction  (probably 
exactly  transverse  in  life),  and  equal  or  subequal  throughout.  All  the 
segments  are  uniformly,  rather  abundantly,  and  very  delicately  granu- 
late throughout.  There  is  no  trace  of  cerci,  but  the  place  where  they 
should  occur  is  too  broken  to  assert  that  they  did  not  exist  externally ; 
still  the  conformation  of  this  region  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they 
must  have  been  excessively  minute,  and  perhaps  altogether  concealed 
within  the  segments,  as  in  Cryptocercus  Scudd. 

Length  of  fragment,  8"™;  width  of  same,  12.25°*°*;  length  of  term- 
inal segment,  3.G°'°» ;  width  of  same,  6.3°*°* ;  length  of  antei)enultimate 
segment  in  the  middle,  0.6°*°*  (  at  the  sides,  1.85°*°*. 

I  have  referred  this  species  to  Hommogamia* \v\th  some  doubt;  on 
some  accounts,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  Polyphaga^  but, 
as  the  specimen  is  too  fragmentary  to  allow  of  more  exact  determina- 
tion, I  have  preferred  to  place  it  in  the  New  World  genus,  rather  than 
in  its  close  ally,  which  i»  restricted  to  the  Old  World  ;  possibly  it  should 
be  referred  to  neither,  but  to  a  n^w  group. 

A  great  many  fossil  cockroaches  have  been  found,  mostly  in  the  C^- 
boniferous  formation.  Nearly  all  are  described  from  tegmina.  Only  a 
few  species  have  been  discovered  in  the  Tertiaries ;  and  one  of  these, 
found  in  Parschlug  in  Steiermark,  has  been  referred  by  Heer*  to  Hetero- 
gamia,  a  name  used  to  include  both  Polyphaga  and  Homceogamia. 

Labidura  tertiaria. — A  single  fairly-preserved  specimen  (No.  1725)  was 
found  near  Castello's  ranch,  South  Park,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  Jesse  Ran- 
tlall,  and  brought  home  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories.  The  specimen  is  a  female,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  the 
abdominal  segments.  The  head,  which  is  badly  preserved,  is  of  about 
equal  length  and  breadth  behind  the  labrum,  so  that  as  a  whole  it  is 

'Heer,  lusekt.Fauua  Oeiiiug.  ji,  1,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. 
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longer  than  broad,  but  it  is  slightly  Darrower  thau  the  pronotam,  and 
has  large  eyes,  reaching  back  nearly  to  the  hind  border — cba^acte^ 
which  are  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  reference  of  the  insect  to  Lih- 
dura;  with  no  other  genus,  however,  does  it  accord  so  well.  Tbe 
antennae  aie  too  fragmentary  to  furnish  ns  any  clew  to  their  stroctore. 
and  of  the  mouth-parts  nothing  can  be  determined.  The  pronotam  i> 
of  about  equal  length  and  breadth,  quadrate,  the  anterior  aogle> 
bluntly  rounded,  the  posterior  border  very  broadly  convex,  the  margin 
nowhere  elevated ;  there  is  a  slight  but  distinct  median  salcation,  fading 
posteriorly.  The  rest  of  the  thorax  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  proai^ 
tum  ;  the  tegmina  are  twice  as  long  as  the  pronotum,  squarely  docke*! 
at  the  tip ;  the  folded  wings  reach  more  than  half  as  far  agaia  beyoad 
the  tip  of  the  tegmina,  and,  in  the  specimen  examined,  are  partially 
opened  on  the  right  side,  so  as  to  show  incompletely  the  peculiar  rayeii 
arrangement  of  the  nervules.  The  legs  are  short,  the  femora  broadest 
in  the  middle,  the  tibiaj  moderately  slender  and  slightly  bowed;  bnttbe 
tarsal  joints  are  too  obscure  to  determine  their  structure ;  the  faiotnes^ 
of  the  legs  probably  shows  that  they  were  paler  than  the  body,  wbklj 
is  of  a  griseous  brown.  The  joint  of  the  abdomen  can  readily  l>e  (ii? 
tinguished,  although  a  portion  of  some  of  them  are  injured,  and  esptf 
cially  of  the  third  segment ;  this  renders  it  impossible  to  decide  cer 
tainly  whether  plications  were  present  on  this  segment ;  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  any,  either  on  this  or  on  the  better-preserved  second  seginenr: 
it  would  seem  as  if  such  plications  should  be  seen,  if  present,  at  lea>: 
on  the  second  segment;  for  the  abdomen  is  preserved  od  a  partial 
side-view,  and  the  portion  of  the  second  segment  where  plicatious  aiv 
to  be  looked  for  is  perfectly  preserved.  The  abdomen  appears  to  havr 
been  equal  as  viewed  from  above,  although  the  greater  fullness  in  deptb 
of  the  middle  joints  gives  the  specimen  preserved  on  a  partial  side 
view  a  great  height  in  the  middle ;  the  last  segment  is  large,  scarcely 
narrowing,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  stout,  straight,  taperiuc 
bluntly-pointed  forceps  as  viewed  from  the  side,  not  so  long  as  the  Uz- 
mina,  and  apparently  curved  inward  at  the  tip.  The  insect  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  common  X.  riparia  (Pall.)  Dohrn. 

Entire  length  of  specimen,  19.5"^°*;  length  of  head,  2.2"*™;  breadrli 
of  same,  1.75™™;  length  of  prouptum,  1.9™"';  breadth  of  same,  2°": 
length  of  tegmina,  3.6™™;  extent  of  folded  wings  beyond  teginiuii. 
2.5™™;  length  of  hind  femora,  2.75™™;  of  hind  tibia?,  1.75™"';  of  for 
ceps,  2.5™™. 

Fossil  earwigs  are  not  unknown,  but  have  been  imperfectly  studied. 
fleer  gives  woodcuts  of  two,  Forfiexda  recta,  which  he  compares  with 
Forcinella  annuUpes  (Luc.)  Dohrn,  and  F,  prbnigenia^  compared  with  the 
common  earwig,  /.  e.,  Forf.  aiiricuJaria  Linn.;  he  also  mentions  a  thiitl. 
F.  minutaj  compared  with  Labia  minof  (Linn.)  Leach.  These  all  come 
from  the  Miocene  of  Oeuingen.*  Long  ago,  Serres  spoke  of  a  specie* 
allied  to  Forficula  parallela  Fabr.  and  F.  axiricularia  Linn,  (both  the 
same  species),  of  which  many  specimens  had  been  found  at  Aix  iu  Pro- 
vence.t  Perhaps  Mr.  Oustalet,  in  his  forthcoming  memoirs  on  the  ft'> 
sil  insects  of  Southern  France,  will  acquaint  us  more  perfectly  with  tlii^ 
insect;  but  I  saw  no  specimens  of  Forficxdarxce  in  his  hancls  in  ISI' 
One  or  two  species  are  also  reported  from  Prussian  amber.  Burmeister 
says  that  the  Berlin  Museum  possesses  a  specimen  "  having  short  tili 
form  antennte,  composed  at  most  of  sixteen  joints,  gradually  increasing 


'Plcer,  Urwelt  der  Schweiz,  367,  figs.  226-227. 
t  Serres,  Gdoguosie  des  terrains  tertiaires,  225. 
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in  size,  and  a  short,  straight  ovipositor  [forceps].  It  is  of  the  size  of 
Forficula  minor^  but  is  still  a  larva.''*  And  Germar  writes  that,  up  to 
1856,  but  a  single  specimen  of  an  earwig  had  been  found  in  amber,  a 
larva,  agreeing  so  completely  with  the  full-grown  larva  of  Forf.  auricu- 
lar ia  that  description  and  illustration  are  superfluous.!  The  full-grown 
larva  of  F,  auricularian  however,  has  but  fourteen,  and  even  the  per- 
fect insect  but  fourteen  or  fifteen,  joints  in  its  antennae ;  and  the  for- 
ceps are  neither  short  nor  straight,  but  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen, 
and  incurved  at  the  tip.  It  would' seem  probable,  therefore,  that  these 
authors  were  writing  of  different  insects,  and  that  Germar  overlooked 
Bnrmeister's  statement.  Gravenhorst,  also,  is  said  to  refer  to  a  German 
species  from  amber ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  examine  the  refer- 
ence to  it.  Finally,  Massalongo  describes  and  figures  |  a  species  from 
the  Tertiaries  of  Monte  Bolca,  which  he  calls  Forficula  bolcansiSj  and 
which  again  he  compares  to  F.  auricularia  Linn.  This  species,  which 
in  point  of  fact  is  much  nearer  F,  albipennis  Muehlf.  than  F,  auricularia j 
is  even  more  perfect  than  ours,  and  seems  to  be  a  true  Forfi^nda,  The 
same  may  probably  be  said  of  Beer's  species,  or  at  least  of  the  two 
which  are  figured  (none  are  described) ;  but  in  these  cases  we  have 
only  a  few  abdominal  joints  and  the  forceps  from  which  to  draw  any 
conclusion.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  two  insects  figured 
by  Heer  are  different  sexes  of  the  same  species. 

*  Banneisttir,  Handb.  of  Entom.,  Engl,  traus.,  571). 
t  Berendt,  Org.  Reste  in  BcrnsteiD,  ii,  1,  33. 
t  Massalongo,  Strid.  Pal.,  15'16,  pi.  1,  figs.  5-7. 
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STUDIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FALCONID.E. 


By  Robert  Ridgway. 


MONOGRAPH  OP  THE  POLYBORL 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  PolyboH  are  a  group  of  American  liawks  of  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance and  habits,  aud  without  near  relatives  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world.  Feeding  largely  upon  carriou,  while  many  of  the  species  have 
the  head  partly  denuded  of  feathers,  most  authors  have  assigned  them 
a  position  near,  or  even  amongst,  the  Vultures ;  but  recent  investiga- 
tions have  proven  that,  while  they  are  true  FalconidaSy  they  are  at  the 
same  time  not  only  widely  different  from  the  American  Vultures  (a  very 
distinct  family — the  Gatharti(U€),h\it  closely  related  to  the  Falcons  proper, 
to  whose  subfamily  they  belong,  instead  of  that  in  which  the  Old- World 
Vultures  are  placed. 

We  have  elsewhere  demonstrated  that  the  Falconidw  are  divisible  into 
but  two  subfamilies,  the  Falconinas  and  the  Buteonince^  to  the  former  of 
which  belong  the  true  Falcons,  besides  the  genera  Micrastur  and  Herpe- 
totheres,  and  the  subjects  of  the  present  paper;  while  to  the  latter  belong 
the  Old- World  Vultures  and  all  other  Falconid<e,  • 

The  characters  defining  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  family,  and 
which  constitute  them  separate  subfamilies,  are  more  internal  than  exter- 
nal, so  that  they  can  be  distinctly  diagnosed  by  the  osteological  structure 
alone.  The  following  diagnoses  may  serve  for  illustration  of  these  wide 
differences. 

A. — Scapular  process  of  the  coracoid  produced  forward  so  as  to  meet  the 
clavicle.  Kasal  bones  almost  completely  ossified,  the  nostril  being 
a  small,  usually  circular,  opening,  with  a  conspicuous,  usually 
central,  bony  tubercle.  Inferior  surface  of  the  supramaxillary 
with  a  prominent  median  angular  ridge.  Superciliary  process  of 
the  lachr^^mal  consisting  of  a  single  piece.  .Subfamily  Falconinas. 

B. — Scapular  process  of  the  coracoid  not  produced  forward,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  clavicle  by  a  wide  interval.  Nasal  bones  very 
incompletely  ossified,  the  nostrils  large,  without  bony  tubercle, 
and  frequently  with  an  incomplete  septum.  Inferior  surface  of 
the  supramaxillary  without  median  ridge.  Superciliary  process 
of  the  lachrymal  usually  consisting  of  two  pieces,  joined  by  a 
cartilaginous  hinge Subfamily  ButeonincB. 

The  subfamily  Falconince  is  composed  of  four  well-defined  groups,  the 
FalconpSj  Polyhorij  Micrastures^  and  Herpetotheres^  which  are  distin- 
guished as  follows: 

**  See  "  Outlines  of  a  Natural  Arrangemeui  of  the  Falcouidw,"  iu  Bull.  No.  4,  second  g 

series,  pp,  225-231,  pis.  xi-xviii.  J 
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A. — Posterior  toe  abbreviated,  very  macb  shorter  than  the  lateral  iiair: 
tarsi  and  toes  covered  with  small  hexagonal  scales, larger  iu  from. 
a.  Xostril  a  small,  round,  or  oblique  opening,  with  a  bony>nmmd 
margin  and  central  tubercle. 

1.  Superior  tomium  with  a  consi)icuous   tooth,  and  Infeno: 

tomium  with  a  corresponding  notch.  Superciliary  pnxr^ss 
of  the  lachrymal  elongated,  narrow,  reaching  nearly  acn>» 
*  the  orbit.  Posterior  margin  of  the  sternum  nearly  even. 
with  a  pair  of  large  oval  foramina.  One  or  two  outer  pn- 
maries  with  their  inner  webs  emarginated  near  their  tii^s 

Group  1,  Talconu. 

2.  Tomia  witliout  tooth  or  notch.* 

Superciliary  process  of  tlie  lachrymal  abbreviated,  reacbin? 
only  half-way  across  the  orbit.  Posterior  margin  of  ihe 
sternum  with  a  pair  of  deep  indentations.  Three  or  morv 
outer  primaries  with  their  inner  webs  sinuated  near  ib«^ 

middle  portion Group  2,  Polybofi. 

6.  Xostril  a  large  opening  without  bony-rimmed  margin  or  central 
tubercle. 

3.  Superciliary  process  of  the  lachrymal  elongated,  broad,  ex 

tending  nearly  across  the  orbit.  Tomia  without  tooth  or 
notch.  Posterior  margin  of  the  sternum  as  in  Falconer 
Four  or  more  outer  primaries  with  inner  webs  sinuated  near 
the  middle  portion Group  3,  Micrastur&s* 

B. — Posterior  toe  elongated,  almost  equal  to  the  lateral  pair.  Tarsi  and 
toes  covered  uniformly  with  thin,  rough,  imbricated  scales. 

4.  Tomia  without  tooth  or  notch.    Nostril  as  in  Falcones  and 

JPolyhori.  Superciliary  process  of  the  lachrymal  elongated, 
very  broad,  reaching  nearly  across  the  orbit.  Posterior 
margin  of  the  sternum  nearly  even,  entire,  and  withoat 
foramina.    Primaries  as  in  Polyhori  and  Micraatures, 

Group  4,  Herpetothtm- 

Genera  of  Polybori. 

A. — Tarsus  ^J  its  length  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  outer  toe  bat 
little  longer  than  the  inner;  posterior  toe  very  decidedly  shorter 
than  the  inner.  Inner  webs  of  primaries  deeply  sinuated.  Habits 
chiefly  terrestrial. 

a.  Nostril  linear,  obliquely  vertical,  its  tubercle  concealed;  anterior 
outline  of  tlie  cere  vertical  and  nearly  straight. 

1.  POLYBOUUS. — Nostril  linear,  obliquely  vertical,  its  posterior 
end  the  upper  one ;  situated  in  the  upper  anterior  corner  of 
the  cere.    Occipital  feathers  elongated  into  a  depressed  crest. 

fe.  Nostril  circular  J  in  the  middle  of  the  cere,  it^  tubercle  exposed; 
anterior  ontline  of  the  cere  doubly  curved, 

2.  Phalcob-^nus. — ^Tooth  and  notch  of  the  tomia  of  the  bill 
nearly  obsolete;  lower  jaw  nearly  naked;  outer  toe  not  ap- 
preciably longer  than  the  inner ;  posterior  toe  reaching  mnch 
beyond  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe ;  claws  remarkably 
blunt,  slightly  curved  ;  posterior  face  of  the  tarsus  withoat 
distinct  rows  of  quadrate  scales ;  upper  taii-covcrta  remark- 
ably developed,  covering  nearly  two-thirds  the  tail ;  size 

large. 

^— .— — ^i^—  "  — ■^— ■^™* 

*  Though  faint  indicatloiiB  of  these  are  observable  iu  some  genera  (Milvego  and 
PhaloobcBnus)  iu  the  horny  sheath,  they  cannot  be  detected  in  the  uones  of  the  bill. 
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3.  Mil V AGO. — Tooth  and  notch  of  the  tomia  of  the  bill  distinctly 
indicated;  lower  jaw  normally  feathered;  outer  toe  decidedly 
longer  than  the  inner ;  posterior  toe  not  reaching  the  first 
joint  of  the  middle  toe ;  claws  sharp,  strongly  carved  (as  in 
the  Falcones)',  posterior  face  of  the  tarsas  with  two  distinct 
rows  of  qnadrate  scales.  Upper  tail-coverts  normal,  covering 
aboat  one-third  the  tail ;  size  small. 

B. — Tarsas  scarcely  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  oater  toe  very  much 
longer  than  the  inner,  which  is  but  little  longer  than  the  posterior 
one.  Inner  webs  of  primaries  shallowly  sinuated.  Habits  strictly 
arboreal. 

4.  Ibycteb. — Nostril  circular,  near  the  middle  of  the  cere,  its 
tubercle  either  concealed  or  exposed :  anterior  outline  of  the 
cere  doubly  curved.  Tarsus  without  transverse  scutellsB 
either  in  front  or  behind. 

Oeographical  distribution. 

The  Polybori  are  most  numerous  in  South  America,  only  four  of  the 
eleven  known  species  being  found  north  of  Panama;  and  of  these,  one 
(Milvago  chimachivm)  finds  its  northern  limit  in  Veragua,  while  another 
{Ihycter  americanvs)  extends  no  farther  northward  than  Guatemala  and 
Ilondaras.    The  remaining  two  extend  northward  only  to  the  limits  of 
the  sabtropical  country,  or  to  about  latitude  30°;  Folybortis  cheriway 
bein*^  more  or  less  abundant  along  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States,  from  Southern  California  to  Florida,  as  well  as  throughout  Mid- 
dle America,  thence  southward,  and  also  on  the  islands  of  Socorro  and 
Tres  Marias,  off  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  and  in  Cuba;  P.  lutosus 
is  restricted  to  the  Guadalupe  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California, 
between  latitude  28^  45'  and  29^  10'  north.    In  South  America,  the  range 
of  the  group  is  much  more  extensive,  every  portion  of  the  continent, 
even  to  its  extreme  southern  limits,  being  inhabited  by  one  or  more 
of  the  species.    According  to  the  distribution  of  these  birds,  the  region 
inhabited  by  them  maybe  divided  into  the  following  "provinces'' and 
"districts." 

A. — ^Northern  Province — embracing  the  whole  of  Middle  America 
north  to  about  30°,  and  also  that  portion  of  South  America  comprised  by 
the  states  of  Ecuador,  Kew  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  and  the 
northern  drainage  of  the  Amazon.    It  comprises — 

a.  Continental  District,  including  the  whole  excepting  the  Gaadalupe 
Islands;  and 
h,  Guadalupe  District^  embracing  the  islands  of  Guadalupe  alone. 
B. — Southern  Province — embracing  all  of  South  America  south  of 
the  Amazon  and  Ecuador.    It  comprises — 

a,  Atlantic  Bistricty  or  the  entire  area  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic ; 

h.  Magellan  District,  or  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, embracing  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  eastern 
slope  of  Patagonia ; 

c.  Southern  Pacific  District,  or  the  narrow  Pacific  slope,  from  Pata* 
gonia  northward  to  Peru  ;  and 

d.  Xortliern  Pacific  District,  a  continuation  of  the  former  northward 
to  Colombia. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  species  are  distributed  as  follows: 
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Genus  POLYBORUS,  Yieillot. 

Polyhonia  Viettx.    Analyse,  1816,  22  [type  Falco  hrasiliensia  Gmel.=::P.  ikarae  (Mol.)]. 
Caracara  Cuvikr,  Re*;.  Aiiiui.  1817  [same  type] 

OsteoUgy, — Skull  most  like  that  of  Phalcobccnus,  but  premaxillaries 
more  compressed,  dome  of  the  cranium  liatter  and  more  horizontal, 
and  the  nasal  bones  and  palatines  of  different  form.  Nostrils  closely 
approximated  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  nasals,  oblong  and  oblique,  their 
upper  end  being  the  posterior  one.  Posterior  outline  of  the  palatines 
nearly  truncated,  with  the  postero-lateral  outline  forming  an  abrupt 
angle ;  mandible  with  an  acute-oblong  vacuity  posterior  to  the  middle 
portion.  Length  of  skull,  3.30-3.35  (1.60-1.65);  breadth,  1.55-1.60; 
depth,  t.20-1.25.* 

Posterior  margin  of  the  sternum  with  a  pair  of  widely-separated,  vexy 
deep,  rounded  indentations.    Tarsus  :  tibia=3.50  :  4.50. 

FterylosisA — Remiges,  24.  Lores,  orbital  region,  cheeks,  lower  jaw,  and 
chin  naked,  with  very  scant  fine  bristles;  the  skin  brightly  colored  (red 
or  yellow)  in  life ;  entire  cere  behind  and  below  the  nostril,  scantily  cov- 
ered with  fine  hairs.  Entire  pileum  densely  covered  with  well-developed 
normal  feathers,  those  of  the  occiput  elongated  into  a  tolerably  length- 
ened, depressed  crest ;  feathers  of  the  nape  also  well  developed.  Contoor- 
feathers  compact.  Remiges  well  developed,  the  primaries  nearly  twice 
the  secondaries,  hard,  stiff,  the  third  to  fourth  longest,  the  first  shorter 
than  sixth  or  seventh;  inner  webs  of  outer  four  distinctly,  and  the  fifth 
just  perceptibly,  sinuated.  Tail  about  two-thirds  the  wing,  slightly 
rounded,  or  nearly  even,  the  webs  firm  and  shafts  strong. 

General  external  features. — General  aspect  somewhat  vulturine,  but 
bearing  and  manners  almost  galliniiceous.  Neck  and  legs  very  long. 
Bill  very  high  and  much  compressed,  the  commissure  very  straight  and 
regular,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  superior  outline ;  cere  very  narrow, 
its  anterior  outline  vertical  and  straight.  Nostril  very  small,  linear, 
obliquely  vertical,  its  upper  end  being  the  posterior  one;  situated  in  the 
upper  anterior  corner  of  the  cere.    Feet  almost  gallinaceous  in  appear- 

*The  number  in  parentheses  denotes  the  length  of  the  premaxillory  alone  from  the 
point  to  the  beginning  of  the  frontal. 

t  Nitzsch  (p.  63)  says  that  the  distribution  of  the  feather-tracts  in  the  Poi^hm  i« 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Buteonet,  Folybonts  is  said  to  differ  from  the  other  genen  of 
♦he  group  "  in  having  tlie  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  tract  eUipticaUy  dilated  upon 

^  caudal  pit,  where  it  incloses  a  narrow  lanceolate  insular  space — ^a  structure  which 
»ve  never  met  with  elsewhere  among  the  Falcons." 
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ance,  the  tarsas  being  almost  t^ice  the  middle  toe  in  length ;  oater  toe 
longer  than  the  inner ;  posterior  mach  the  shortest.  Claws  normal,  but 
rather  long,  and  only  slightly  carved.  Tarsas  with  large  scatellse  in 
front,  the  lower  four  to  six  forming  a  single  frontal  row,  contiuaous 
with  the  scntell^  of  the  top  of  the  toes,  the  rest  arranged  in  two  paralle 
series  of  alternating  hexagonal,  longitudinal  scales ;  those  on  the  pos 
terior  face  smaller,  ml>re  nearly  quadrate,  and  arranged  in  two  longi 
tu^linal  series. 

Species  of  Polyboeus. 

Common  charagtebs. — Adult :  Whole  pileura,  the  body  and  win^s 
in  general,  and  terminal  zone  of  the  tail  dull  black  or  dark  brown. 
Cheeks,  neck,  jngulum,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  dull  white  or  light  isabella- 
color ;  nape,  interscapulars,  and  breast  with  transverse  bars  of  the  two 
colors  mixed;  tail  with  narrow  transverse  bars  of  grayish. —  Young: 
Black  replaced  by  dull  brown  ;  transverse  bars  of  the  neck  and  breast 
replaced  by  longitudinal  stripes.    Tail  similar. 

Species. 

A. — Kump  and  tailrcoverts  white,  with  or  without  bars;  tail  white,  with 
narrow  bars  of  grayish-brown,  and  a  terminal  zone  of  black  2.00 
inches  or  more  wide. 

1.  P.  CHERIWAY. — Whole  body  and  middle  wing  coverts  uniform 
black  (adult)  or  hrowu  (young);  tail-coverts  without  bars;  ter- 
minal zone  of  the  tail  about  2.50  w  ide.  Wing,  14.60-16.50 ;  tail, 
8.80-10.00;  cuhuen,  1.20-1.48;  tarsus,  3.20-3.75;  middle  toe, 
1.90-2.10.  Hab. — Northern  Tropical  America,  from  Ecuador  and 
2S^orthern  Amazonia  to  southern  border  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  entire  border  from  Southern  California  to  Florida; 
Cuba. 

2.  P.  THARirs. — Whole  body  and  mi<ldle  wing  coverts  transversely 
barred  (adult)  or  striped  (young) ;  tail-coverts  barred;  terminal 
zone  of  tail  about  2.00  wide.  Wing,  16.00-17.70;  tail,  10.00-11.00; 
culmen,  1.20-1.41;  tarsus,  3.70-4.20;  middle  toe,  1.75-2.30. 
Hob, — South  America,  from  Amazonia  southward. 

B. — Kump  and  tail-coverts  light  isabella-color,  with  broad  brown  bars; 
tail  light  isabella-color,  with  broad  bars  of  grayish-brown  bordered 
by  zigzag,  narrow  bars  of  dusky;  terminal  zone. less  than  2.0O 
inches  wide. 

3.  P.  LUTOsus.— Lower  parts  entirely  light  isabella-color,  with 
transverse  bars  (adult)  or  longitudinal  stripes  (young)  of  dark 
brown,  except  on  throat  and  cheeks;  scapulars  plain  brown. 
Terminal  zone  of  tail,  1.00-1.60  wide;  wing,  15.00-16.40;  tail, 
10.50-11.65 ;  culmen,  1.25-1.35 ;  tarsus,  3.5(KJ.75 ;  middle  toe, 
1.80-2.10.    Hah. — Guadalupe  Islands. 

POLYBORUS  THAEUS. 

SOUTHERN  GABAGABA. 

Mco  tharu9  MOL.  Sagg.  St.  Nat.  Chile,  1782,  264.— Gm.  S.  N.  i,  1788,  254.— Lath.  Index 
Om.  i,  1790,  IG;  Svn.  Supp.  ii,  18;   Gen.  Hist,  i,  243.— Daud.  Tr.  Orn.  ii, 
1800,  41.— Shaw,  Zool.  vii,  1812,  170. 
Polyborus  tharua  Strickl.  Orn.  Synon.  i,  1855,  19  (part).— Gurxey,  Cat.  Rapt. 
Norw.  Mna.  1864,  17.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Ibis,  iv,  1868,  187  (Gregory  Bay,  Str.  M 
gellan,  May-Feb.) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  252  (Maruria,  Venezuela) ;  ib.  634  (Con' 
tas,  Resp.  Argent.);  Nomencl.  Neotr.  1873, 123.— Gray,  Hand  List,  i,  1869, 1 
Riow.  rr.  A.  Jf.  8.  Philftd.  1870,  145 ;  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  May,  1873,  — ;  in  E 
A,  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  iii,  1874,  177  (foot-note).— Hudson,  P.  Z.  S.  1872, 
(Rio  Negro,  Patagonia).— Sharpk,  Cat.  Ace.  Br.  Mus.  1874,  31. 
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FaU'o  phinmn  (i.M.  S.  N.  i,  IT"*-,  257. 

VnUur  planvuH  Lath.  Iiul.  Oni.  i,  1790,  ti. 
Falco  brtiMiUcusiff  Um.  S.  N.  i,  ilr^,  263.-M.vx.  Ik'itr.  iii,  IKJO.  190. 

VolyhoruH  hraHiVuuHU  Vi(i.  Z<m)I.  Journ.  i,  1h»24,  :^20. — 8\vaix.s.  Zool.  IlhiJ»tr.  <<:.  2. 
L^:«,  pi.  2.— (iorLi>,  Zool.  Beag.  1841,  9.— liONAP.  Connp.  i,  1850.  13.— l^n/ 
Verb.  z.-h.  Ges.  Wien,  1802,  137  ;  Om.  Novara,  1865,  6  (Chili);  Om.  Braa.  i.  bTi. 
293.— SciiLKG.  M«8.  V.-B.  (Polybori,)  lc^62,  2  (part). 
Cirva'i'tus  hrattilumU  Crv.  Ki-^.  An.  i,  lJ^29,  32r*. 
I'ltUur  clnrhvay^hATU.  Ind.  Orn.  i,  171K),  8  (not  of  Jacq.,  17^4). 
J'alro  vheiimnf  LiciiT.  Vorz.  Donlil.  1823,(50. 
AquHa  cAmirrtf/MKVKX,  Beitr.  1834,  66. 
Polyborus  ruhjariv  Si'ix,  Av.  BniH.  i,  1824.  3,  pi.  1. — ViEiiX.     Gal.  Ois.  i,  18i2.*>.  2:1,  pl.T- 
Lkss.  Tr.  IKJI,  :M.— D'Okb.  Vov.  Am.  Merid.  Z<Kil.  1835,  55.— Tschuim.  K 
IVr.  1845,  77.— iUiiM.  Th.  BniH.  ii,  1856,  41. 
Canxcara  vulgarift  Lkss.  Tr.  Oni.  1831,  34. 
Pandion  caracara  G.  U.  Gjjay.  in  Grifl".  od.  dw.  An.  Kingd.  vi,  l^*29,  235. 
i\imi,(ird,  MAKCiiK.  Hist.  Br.iM.  1(;4H,  211.— Azara,  Pax.  Pai*.  i,  1802,  42,  No.  4. 
Ia*  liiiMU'd  (hi  y^c^j/ Bhiss.  Orn.  i,  1700,  405. 
rimniire  EayU  Latham,  Synop.  i,  34  (adult);  Supp.  4. 

Ilah, — Southern  South  America,  north  to  Amazonia.  Paraguay, C bill, 
and  PatagoniH,  Kat.  Mrs. — Tierradel  Fuego,  Straits  of  Magellan,  Her- 
mit Island,  Lslaud  of  Mexiana,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Shaupe,  1.  c. — Pa 
cillc  coast  north  to  latitude  2(>^  south, ^'(7€  Sharps,  I.  c. 

Descriptions, 

Adult  male  (21,850,  South  America;  T.  R.  Peale). — ^I*ileuin  and  wirus 
brownish-black  ;  middle  w  ing-coverts  browner,  with  indistinct  whiti^^b 
bars;  primaries  white  in  the  middle  (just  beyond  the  coverts),  this  portion 
having  indictinct  washes  of  grayish,  in  form  of  faintly-indicated  trans- 
verse bars ;  basal  three-fourths  of  the  tail  white,  with  numerous  nar 
row,  washe«l  bars  of  grayish,  these  becoming  more  faint  toward  the  base: 
tail  with  a  terminal  zone  of  black,  about  two  inches  broad.  Cheeks 
chin,  and  tliroat  vsoiled  white,  unvaried  ;  body  in  general  (including neck, 
breast,  sides,  abdomen,  back,  and  scapulars)  transversly  barred  with 
black  and  white,  the  white  prevailing  anteriorly;  beneath,  the  black 
bars  grow  gradually  wider  posteriorly,  giving  the  tibie  and  femoralsa 
uniforuily  blackish  appearance ;  on  the  back  and  scapulars  also,  the  black 
bars  exceed  the  white  in  widths  but  they  are  very  sharply  defined,  regu- 
lar, and  continuous;  rump,  upi)er  and  lower  tail-coverts,  white,  with 
numerous  faint  bars  of  grayish.  Under  side  of  the  wing  black ;  outer  sis 
primaries  white  in  the  middle  portion,  beyond  the  coverts,  this  patch 
extending  obli(iuely  across ;  secondaries  rather  broadly  barred  on  basal 
two-thirds  with  black  and  white,  leaving  the  terminal  third  nnvaried. 
Third  quill  longest;  fourth  scarcely  shorter;  second  intermediate 
between  fifth  and  sixth;  first  a  little  longer  than  seventh.  Wing,  16.0(>; 
tail,  6.50;  tarsus,  3.50;  middle  toe,  1.75. 

Young  (13,923,  South  America ;  T.  R.  Peale).— Forehead,  crown,  occi 
put,  nape,  back,  wings,  and  lower  parts  dark  sepia-brow^n  ;  feathers  of 
the  breast,  sides,  and  abdomen  marked  centrally  with  a  broad  longita- 
dinal  stripe  of  soiled  fulvous-white ;  those  of  nape  and  back  more  indis- 
tinctly striped,  and  variegated  irregularly  at  ends  with  the  same ;  wing 
coverts  passing  terminally  into  pale  brownish ;  secondaries  obscurely 
barred  with  the  same.  Cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  nnvarlegated  soiltHi 
white ;  tibial  feathers  with  shaft-stripes  of  pale  fulvous.  Ramp,  tail 
coverts,  and  tail  as  in  adult. 

RemarTcs, 

Several  specimens  from  Buenos  Ayres  (Conchitas ;  Wm.  H.  Hndaon) 
and  one  from  Paraguay  (59,236;  T.  J.  Page,  U.  S.  N.)  h»ve  the  black 
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of  the  lower  part  of  the  ahclomeii  and  flanks  quite  continuous.  There 
is  never,  however,  in  South  American  specimens,  an  approach  to  the 
l>eculiar  characters  P.  cheriicay^  as  defined. 

List  of  specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 
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Mu8.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  4;  Mus.  Philad.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  3;  Am.  Mub.  N.  Y.,3 — 
total,  19. 


Measurements. 
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rOLYBORUS  CEERIWAY. 

NORTHERN   CARACARA. 

Faico  chn-iway  Jacq.  Beitr.  1784, 17,  tab.  4.--GM.  S.  N.  17HS,  254,  No.  40  (J/ir.). 

Polyborus  cheriwai/  Car.\n.  in  Schomb.  Reino  Guiana,  iii,  1848,  741. — Bhewer,  Pr. 

Boston  Soc.  vii,  18t>(),  305  (Cuba).— Sharpe,  Cat.  Ace.  Br.  Mus.  1874,  33.— 

GuiiXEY,  Ibis,  Jan.  1875,  95  (Brazil). 
Polyborns  brasiliensis  Ai^Dtm.  B.  Am.  fol.  1831,  pi.  161 ;  octav.  ed.  i,  18.39,  21,  pi.  4  (nee 

ViG.  1824  ex  Gm.  1788).— Brewer,  Pr.  Boston  ^oc.  vii,  18<i0,  305  (Cuba).— 

Taylor,  Ibis,  vl,  1864,79  (Trinidad).— Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  ii,  1871, 

3:J7  (Florida). 
Pohharus  vulgaris  Aid.  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  350  (nee  Snx,  1824).— Brewer,  Pr.  Boston 

Soc.  vii,  1860,  305  (Cuba). 
PolylHfrus  tharus  Cass.  B.  Cal.  Tox.  &c.  1854,  113  (nee  Strickl.  1855  ex  Mol.  1782) ; 

B.  N.  Am.  1858,  45.— Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  i,  1857,  58,  pi.  xi,  fi^.  18,  19;  Pr. 

Boston  Soc.  vii,  1860,  a05  (Cuba).- Heermann,  Pacif..  R.  R.  Rep.  vii,  1857, 

31.— ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  210  (Orizaba).— OwEX,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  67.— GUR- 

NEY,  Cat.  Rapt.  Korw.  Mus.  1H64, 17  (part).— Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  329  (Texas). 

— COUES,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  Philad.  1836,— (Arizona).— ScL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 

838  (coast  of  Honduras). 
Polifhorus  auduboni  Cass.  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1865,  2  (Texas  and  Mexico).— La WR.  Ann.  N.  T. 

Lye.  ix,  1868,  1.32  (Costa  Rica).— Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  i,  1870,  492.— Ridgw.  Pr. 

A.  N.  8.  Philad.  Dec.  1870,  145.— Gundl.  J.  ftir  Orn.  1871,  357.— Orton,  Am. 

Nat.  V,  1871,  624  (Quito  Valley).— Grayson,  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  1871,  9  (Tres 

Marias).— SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 123. 
PdMpfiw  iharut  v»r.  auduhoni  Coues,  Key,  1872,  220. — Ridgw.  Pr.  Boston  Soc, 
1873, 11 ;  in  B.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  iii,  1874,  178.— Lawr.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  ii. 
1874,  —(biography). 

IToi.— Middle  America  and  adjoiDing  portions  of  North  and  South 
America,  from  soatkern  border  of  United  States  to  Ecuador  and  Guiana. 
Loaisiana,  Tems,  and  Lower  California,  Nat.  Mxts. — Florida,  AuDUBo^* 
et  AUCT. — Puna  Island,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  Nat.  Mus. — VenezueU 
(VateDciiO'A)*^  British  Guiana,  Sharpe,  1.  c. — Brazil,  Gurney,  1.  c. 
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Descriptions. 

Adult  male  (12,016,  Texas;  Captain  McCall.) — Forehead,  crowu,  oc  i 
put  and  nape,  wings,  scapulars,  rump,  belly,  thighs,  and  aual-n-pot 
continuous  deep  dull  black ;  chin,  neck,  jngulum,  breast,  and  tail-wv 
erts  (upper  and  lower)  soiled  white.  Ereast  with  numerous  cordate 
spots  of  black,  these  growing  larger  posteriorly,  and  running:  in  trin- 
verse  series ;  back  with  transverse  bars  of  white,  which  bec^ome  nar 
rower  and  less  distinct  i)osteriorly.  Basal  two-thirds  of  tail  wbitr 
crossed  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  narrow  transverse  bands  of  black,  which 
become  narrower  and  more  faint  basally  ;  outer  web  of  lateral  feath*^: 
almost  entirely  black ;  broad  terminal  band  of  the  tail  uniform  blad: 
(2.40  inches  in  width);  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  primaries  grayi<L 
just  beyond  the  coverts;  this  portion  with  three  or  four  transverse  bar? 
of  white.  Middle  portion  of  primaries  beneath  faintly  barred  witL 
white  and  ashy  ;  the  barred  portion  extending  obliquely  across.  Tbirl 
quill  longest,  fourth  a  little  shorter,  second  shorter  than  fifth ;  first  3,tK.« 
inches  shorter  than  longest.  Wing,  1G.70;  tail,  9.60;  tarsus,  3.40:  mid- 
dle toe,  2.10. 

Adult  female. — Plumage  similar ;  white  more  brownish  ;  abdomen 
with  indication  of  bars.  Wing,  15.50;  tail,  8.70;  tarsus,  3.30;  middlr- 
toe,  2.20. 

Young  (42,130,  9  ,  ^lirador,  Mexico;  Dr.  C.  Sartorius). — Black  of  aduU 
replaced  by  dingy  dark  brown,  this  darkest  on  the  hood ;  white  and 
dusky  regions  gradualy  blended,  the  feathers  of  tiie  breast  being  whit- 
ish, edged  (longitudinally)  with  brown.  No  trace  of  the  transverse  bars, 
except  on  the  tail,  which  is  like  that  of  the  adult.  Bill  whitish,  bluish, 
or  purplish  at  the  base;  cere  white  ;  feet  ashy-white;  claws  black. 

Lifit  of  sped  men  fi  in  Vfiitffd  States  Xathnal  Museum. 
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40986 
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59938 
59939 
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From  whom  i^yceired. 


2476 
2473 
2472 
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341 
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849 
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2507 

50 
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9  Juv. 
d  juv. 


9  jav, 


9 
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<f  ad. 
9  Juv. 


MoiitfToy,  Moxioo 

('tilrasieu  I'l&iM,  La 

Mt'xico 

Ttixas  

New  Mexico 

TexaH 

Cape  St.  Lucas 

do 

do 

do 

Lower  California  (Sau  Jos6) 

Costa.  Kica  (Sail  Jooe) 

do 

Yucatan  (Merida) 

do 

, do 

do 

Nicaragua  (Chimande^a)  . . 

do 

Mexico  (Mirador) 

Texas  (Lai-odo) 

do 

Costa  Rica  (San  Joao) 

Mexico  (Mazatlau; « 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ecnailor  (Gnyaqull) 

Cape  St.  Lucas 

do 

Gnyaqnil 

Cap©  St.  Lucaii 
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Si«pt.  30, 


Sept.  18, 
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....do 
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Jan.  20,1865 
Feb.  2,1865 
June  9,1865 
Mob.  31, 1865 


Jan.  10,1S67 

....do 

Aug.  30, 1866 
Dec.  —.1867 

....do 

..  do 

Mar.  — ,  1868 
....do 


Lientenant  Couch . .  - 

G.  VTiirdemann 

Juo.  Gould 

Maj.  W.  H.  Emorv-. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Henr%-..'... 

Captain  Mci:ail 

J.  Xantos 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Berliu  Mnseam 

J.  Carmiol 

Job6  Salazar 

do 

do 

do 

Prof  ««aor  Hopkins . . . 

F.  Hicka 

Dr.  C.  Sartorinfi  
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do 
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......  do  ............. 
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Other  specimens  examined. 

Mils.  Boston  Soc,  2 ;  Philad.  Acad.,  4 ;  Comp.  Zoology,  1 ;  G.  N.  Lawrence,  1 ;  E. 
^icl^way,  2 — total  44.  ' 

Measurements. 


1 

Sex.             Wing. 

Tail. 

Calinon. 

Tarsus. 

1 
Middle  toe.         Specimens. 

1 

cT             U.  60-16.  50 

9              14-  75-16. 00 

1 

9. 00-10.  00 
a  80-10. 00 

1. 20-1. 48 
1. 20-1.  45 

3.  20-3.  60 
3.  55-3.  75 

1 
1. 90-2.  00                    6 
2.  00-2. 10                    8 

Fresh  measurements. 


:so. 

Total  length. 

Expanse. 

Remarks. 

4122 

3:).  50 

47.25 

Bill  very  light  olive ;  feet  yellow. 

16928 

23.50 

53.00 

17220 

22.50 

50.50 

17221 

22.70 

50.00 

17J22 

23.  00 

51.00 

29454 

24.00 

48.00 

3;i2U6 

t 

23.50 

44.00 

Iris  yellow. 

POLYBOEUS  LUTOSUS. 

GUADELXJPE  CAEACARA, 
Polyhorus  Lutosus  Eidgway,  d.  s. 

Hab, — Gaadelape  Islands,  Lower  California  [E,  PalmeeJ. 

Sp.  ch. — Wing:,  15.00-16.40;  tail,  10.50-11.65 ;  culmen,  1.25-1.35;  tarsus 
3.50-3.75;  middle  toe,  1.80-2.10. 

Adult — Pileum,  lesser  wing-coverts,  secondaries,    primary-coverts, 
alala,  terminal  portion  of  primaries,  entire  lining  of  the  wing  (including 
axillars),  and  terminal  band  on  the  tail  (1.00-1.60  wide)  blackish-brown, 
sometimes  almost  black ;  auriculars,  cheeks,  and  throat  dirty  whitish 
or  light  Isabella-color.    Best  of  the  plumage  marked  with  transverse 
bars  of  brownish-black  or  dark  brown,  and  brownish-white  or  light 
isabella-color;  the  bars  most  regular  on  the  lo>\er  surface  (and  often 
the  upper  tail-coverts),  where  they  extend  uninterruptedly  from  the 
fore  neck  to  the  crissum,  the  bars  of  the  two  colors  being  about  equal 
in  width,  the  dark  ones  fainter  on  the  crissum,  narrower  and  more  dis- 
tant on  the  fore  neck ;  on  the  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts,  they  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  abdomen ;  on  the  interscapulars,  the  dark  ones  are 
much  wider  than  the  light  ones,  and  nearly  black ;  on  the  scapulars,  dark 
brown  prevails,  the  lighter  bars  being  almost  obliterated.    The  basal 
half  or  more  of  the  outer  five  or  six  primaries  are  Isabella- white,  trans- 
versely mottled,  or  raggedly  barred,  with  grayish  and  dusky,  the  shafts 
clear  yellowish-white.    Tail,  except  dusky  terminal  band,  marked  with 
ragged  transverse  bars  of  brownish-gray  and  isabella-white,  of  equal 
^ridths;  the  bars  of  the  two  colors  separated  by  a  narrower  zigzag  bar  of 
dusky. 

•  loung, — Kemiges  and  rectrices  the  same  as  in  .the  adult,  but  the 
terminal  baud  of  the  tail  narrower  and  less  sharply  defined ;  pileum  and 
lesser  wing-coverts  dark  brown,  the  feathers  with  lighter  brown  edgep 
(these  sometimes  worn  off);  back  and  scapular  dull  grayish-brown,  th 
latter  plain,  the  former  usually  slightly  variegated  with  lighter  border 
and  tips  to  the  feathers.    Lower  parts  light  grayish-brown,  with  long 
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tudinal  dashes  of  dirty  whitish ;  upper  tail-coverts  dull  grayish-hnwL 
tipped  with  dirty  whitish,  aud  sometimes  barred  with  the  same^  iht 
feathers  with  darker  shaft-streaks ;  lower  tail-coverts  very  indistinct ; 
marked  in  much  the  same  manuer.  Auriculars,  cheeks,  aud  throat  plait 
dirty  whitish,  as  in  the  adult. 

Chid: — General  color  light  isabella-color,  or  brownish  white,  witb  aL 
umber-brown  patch  over  the  scapula,  and  connected  with  one  over  tli^- 
radius  aud  ulna;  pileum  uniform  umber-brown. 

Bemarl'8. 

These  specimens  form  part  of  a  very  interestiuji:  collection  made  by 
Dr  Edward  Palmer,  a  collector  of  the  National  Museum. 

In  the  adult  plumage,  all  the  contour-feathers  have  distinctly  blark 
shafts,  especially  on  the  lower  surface  aud  upper  tail-covert«;  ou  ibt 
tibiie  and  anal-region,  the  dark  bars  are  smaller  and  more  faint  thai 
elsewhere,  and  incline  to  a  sagittate  form;  the  feathers  of  the  lining  rf 
the  wing  are  sometimes  narrowly  tipped  with  light  isabella-color  or 
tawny  brown,  and  the  transverse  bars  are  faintest  and  most  confa>^<l 
ou  the  upper  portion  of  the  rump.  In  both  adult  and  immature  st^i^es. 
there  is  considerable  variation,  but  all  within  the  limits  of  the  above 
diagnosis. 

This  species  resembles  the  P.  tltarus  much  more  than  P,eherii€ay. 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  so  very  distinct  as  not  to  need  actual  c^iiii 
parison.  The  tail  is  entirely  different  in  its  markings,  the  darker  bars 
being  much  wider  than  the  light  ones  (twice  as  wide)  on  the  middle 
feathers,  while  each  is  bordered  with  a  narrower  zigzag  bar  of  duskr; 
the  lighter  markings  are,  moreover,  light  isabella-color,  instead  of  whittf. 
as  in  P.  tharvs,  in  which  white  forms  the  ground-color,  over  which  cros? 
very  narrow  bars  of  grayish -brown.  The  rump  and  upper  tail-coverrs 
are  very  indistinctly  barred,  brown  being  the  prevailing  color;  while  in 
P.  tharus  this  region  is  white,  narrowly  barred  with  grayish-brow^n. 
The  ground-color  of  the  lower  parts  is  light  isabella-color,  with  imj>er- 
fect,  more  or  less  sagittate,  bars  of  brown,  whereas  in  P.  tharus  these  por- 
tions are  black,  crossed  with  narrow,  regularly-transverse  bars  of  brow^n- 
ish-white.  The  throat  is  light  isabella-color,  while  in  P.  thurus  it  ifl 
white.  Numerous  other  differences  might  be  mentioned;  but  they  are 
too  numerous.  Briefly,  the  more  conspicuous  differences  between  tbe 
three  species  may  be  contrasted  as  follows : — 

P.  LXJTOSUS. — Scapulars  plain  dtisky  brawn,  Tibiee  and  flanks  light  i^n- 
bella-colorj  barred  with  dark  brown.  Wing-coverts  ( middle  and  greaten 
marked  with  wide  bars  of  brown  and  pale  isabella-color,  of  equal  width. 
Tail-coverts  and  rump  with  broad  bars  of  light  isabellarcolor  aod 
grayish-brown.  Tail  tcith  broad  bars  of  pale  isabellacolor  and  grayid- 
brown^  separated  by  zigzag  lines  of  dusky.  Abdomen  isabella-color^  with 
small  sagittate  bars  of  dark  brown. 

P.  THAEUS. — Scapulars  barred  grayish-white  and  black.  Tibi(s  ani 
flanks  nearly  uniform  blackishbrown.  Wing-coverts  brown,  narrovly 
barred  with  whitish.  Tail-coverts  and  rump  tchite^  with  narroic  bun 
of  grayish-brown.  Tail  white,  with  narrow  bars  of  broicnish-grai 
Abdomen  blackish-brown^  with  transverse  bars  of  whitish. 

P.  CHERiWAY. — Scapulars  plain  brownish-black.  Tibiie  and  flanks 
plain  black.  Wing-coverts  plain  blackish.  Tailcoverts  and  rump 
plain  white  without  bars.    Tail  as  in  P.  tharus.    Abdomen  plain  blaci' 

*  The  characters  in  italics  are  those  coiiimon  to  the  adult  and  younK  plamages. 
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List  of  specimens  in  United  Stales  Xational  Museum, 


Coll. 
No. 

Sex  and 
age. 

Date 
(1875). 

Wing. 

TaiL 

Cnlmeu 

Tanua. 

Middle 
loo. 

1.93 
1.90 
2.00 
1.90 
3.10 
2.00 
2. 03 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
2.05 
1.93 
1.95 
2.00 
1.90 
1.90 

Komarks. 

69980 

2« 

30 
31 
32 
18 
25 
17 
23 
27 
21 
20 
33 
26 
24 
y» 
19 
48 
48 
48 
34 

—  juv. 
9  juv. 

—  ad. 

—  atl. 
9  ad. 

—  JUV. 

—  juv. 

—  ad. 

—  juv. 
cf  juv. 
cf  juv. 
d  juv. 

—  ad. 
9  ad. 

—  juv. 

—  ad. 
—pull, 
—pull. 

—  pull. 
— pull. 

15.75 
15.  .W 
16.00 
15.50 
16.40 
16.10 
15.80 
15.  75 
15.50 
15.00 
15.50 
15.50 
15.80 
15.50 
15.50 
15.75 

11.25 

11.25 

10.80 

10.65 

11.65 

11.25 

10.75 

11.00 

10. 50 

10.50 

11,00 

10.60 

11.00. 

10.60 

11.00 

ILOO 

1.30 
1.30 
1.35 

**i.'36 
1.25 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.25 
1.30 
1.25 

3.70 
3.50 
3.70 
3.60 
3.65 
3.65 
3.60 
3.50 
3.65 
3.55 
3.65 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.73 
3.60 

No.  66989:  "Eye brown; 
lei's  and  cere   dead 

«^9981 

6)983 

wnite,  with,  a  blnish 

69983 

tince."    No.     66990: 

69984 
69985 

May   10 

"Legs  light  yellow; 
cere,      &c.,   salmon- 

69986 

color." 

69987 

6m)88 

May    10 

699^ 

69990 

69991 

69993 
69993 

6*«»94 

69995 

69996 

May    10 
do 

69997 

6!»998 

...do 

69999 

April  11 

Genus  PHALCOB.ENUS,  Lafresnaye. 

a.  Phalcohcentis. 

riialvobwnusliXVTi.f  in  d^Orb.  Diet,  iii,  1843, 151.    [Type,  Jquila  megalopiera  Meyen.] 

iS.  Senex, 

Sener  J.  E.  Gray,  in  Jard.  &  Selby  111.  Om.,  n.  s.  1839,  pi.  24.    [Type,  Falco  australis 
Gmel.] 

^Eiriorckis  Kaup,  Class.  Saug.  Yog.  1844,  124.    [Same  type] 

■ 

Ucloiriorchis  Reich.  Av.  Syst.  Nat.  1850,  pi.  xcviii.    [Same  type.] 

Osteology  (of  P.  australis*). — Compared  with  that  of  Folyhorus^  the  skull 
is  quite  similar,  but  is  relatively  both  broader  than  higher,  and  the  nos- 
trils entirely  different,  being  circular  and  central.  Premaxillary  much- 
less  compressed  throughout;  frontal  less  turgid  anteriorly,  more  inflated, 
and  with  a  deep  median  valley  posteriorly ;  lachrymals  relatively  and 
absolutely  much  smaller;  intermastoid  width  of  the  skull  much  greater; 
posterior  outline  of  the  palatines  gently  rounded.  Length  of  skull, 
3.60  (1.90);  breadth,  1.80;  height,  1.30. 

Pterylosis. — Wing  large,  the  primaries  stiff  and  rather  narrow,  with 
hard  shafts ;  third  or  fourth  quill  longest ;  outer  four  or  five  with  inner 
webs  sinuated  (almost  emarginated  on  the  outer);  remiges,  25  (in  P. me- 
galopterm).  Tail  about  three-fifths  the  wing,  very  slightly  rounded  or 
almost  even,  the  feathers  broad,  with  firm  webs  and  strong  shafts. 
Plumage  in  general  full  and  rather  soft  (in  the  young  very  soft  and 
downy);  loral  and  maxillary  regions  more  or  less  naked,  with  scattered 
bristles ;  tibial  plumes  well  developed. 

General  external  characters, — General  form  and  appearance  of  Poly- 
hoYMs,  Bill  less  compressed,  and  culnien  more  gradually  curved, 
the  tip  shorter;  tomia  very  slightly  lobed,  and  with  the  notch  and 
tooth  obsolete.  Nostril  circular,  central,  and  rimmed.  Tarsus  1^  to  1§ 
times  the  length  of  the  middle  toe;  lateral  toes  about  equal;  the 
anterior  toes  all  webbed,  the  outer  well  developed,  the  inner  very  slight ; 

*  Of  this  genus,  we  have  only  the  skull  of  this  single  species. 
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claws  very  slightcurved,  remarkably  blant,  light-colored.  Tarsi  covered 
chiefly  with  hexagonal  scutelhe,  its  lower  portion  with  a  frontal  series  of 
about  3-G  large  transverse  plates,  tlie  posterior  face  with  a  lougitodioal 
series  of  scales  rather  larger  than  the  smaller  ones  in  front. 

The  genus  Phalcolxenus  comprises  two  well-marked  subgenera,  dis- 
tinguished as  follows : 

a.  Frontal  feathers  (of  adult)  recurved,  very  soft,  lanceolate  \  loral  and 
maxillary  regions  naked  ^  tbre  neck  feathered.  In  the  adult,  the 
abdomen,  anal  region,  crissum,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  lining  of  tbt 
wing  white;  secondaries  and  tail  tipped  with  white;  other  parts  deep 
black Fhnlcolxtnus, 

fi.  Frontal  feathers  pointed  backward  (normally),  stiff  and  lanceolate: 
lower  jaw  and  lores  densely  covered  with  strong  bristles ;  fore  neck 
naked.  In  the  adult,  abdomen  and  anal  region  ochraoeous;  cn^ 
sum  and  upper  tail-coverts  black ;  lining  of  the  wing  and  tib^e  black 
mixed  with  ochraceons;  breast  and  nape  longitudinally  streaked 
with  dingy  whitish;  secondaries  not  tipped  with  white SefUJ. 

Species  of  Phalcob^knus. 

A. — Skin  of  lower  jaw  developed  into  a  slightly  pendant  wattle. 

1.  P.  CAEUNCULATUS. — Jugulum  and   breast  black,  with  broad, 

longitudinal  streaks  of  white.  Wing,  14.70;  tail,  9.00;  cal- 
men,  1.25;  tarsus,  2.80;  middle  toe,  1.60.  Hcib, — Ecuador  and 
New  Granada. 

B. — Skiti  of  lower  jaw  not  developed  into  a  tcattle. 

2.  P.  MEGALOPTERUS. — Jugulum  and  breast  black,  without  white 

streaks.     Wing,  14.20-16.00 ;   tail,  9.20^10.00 ;  cnlraen,  0.93- 

1.20 ;  tarsus,  3.05-3.C0 ;  middle  toe,  1.50-1.70.  JBToA.— ChUe, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru  (Pacilic  slope). 

3.  P.  ALBiauLARis. — Jugulum  and  breast  white.  Wing,  15.00; 

tail,  9.30;  culmeu,  1.65;  tarsus,  3.10.  Hab. — Patagonia  (SanU 
Cruz). 

PHALCOB^EXUS  MEGALOPTERUa. 

Aquila  megalopicra  Meykn,  Beitr.  1834,  64,  pi.  7. 

Milvago  mcgaloptei*n%  Gould  &  Dakw.  Zool.  Boa^le,  1841,  13. — Gray,  LUt.  B.  Br. 

Mas.  1848,  30;  Haud-List,  i,  18(59,  5.— Stuickl.  Orn.  Syn.  i,  1835,  21.— Sci-  P 

Z.  S.  1858,  549  (Ecuador).— ScL.  &  Salv.  l\  Z.  S.  1868,  509  (Peru) ;  ib.  iM-i*. 

155  (Tin la,  Peru);  Norn.  Ncotr.  1873,  12si. 
Polyborus  megalopierus  Cab.  ATscuUDi,  F.  Per.  1845, 16,  78.— Lafr.  R.  Z.  1849, 99.— 

SCHLEG.  Mus.  P.  B.  (Polybori)  1862,  4. 
PhalcohfKnus  megalopierus  Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1850,  13. — Gurnky,  Cat.  R^pt.  Xonr. 

Mu8.  1864,  24.— RiDQW.  Cat.  Falc.  Mus.  Boston  Soc.  1873,  10. 
Ihycier  megalopierus  Sharpk,  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M.  1874,  36. 
Phalcohceiius  monianus  d'ORB.  Voy.  Am.  Merid.  Ois.  1835,  51,  pi.  2 ;   Syiiop.  At.  Mai. 

Zool.  1838,  2.— BiUDG.  P.  Z.  S.  pt.  11,  108;  Ann.  N.  H.  xiii,  499.— Lafr.  K.  i. 

1845,  91. 
Milvago  moittoniM  Darw.  Vov.  Beagle,  Birds,  1841",  13. — GRAY,  Gen.fol.  1844,  sp.  5.- 

Pklz.  Vorh.  z.-b.  Ges.  Wien,  18U2,  135. 
Polyborus  monianus  TscnUDi,  Consp.  Wiegm.  Arch.  1844,  263;  F.  P.  1W4,  16,  7?.- 

Lafr.  R.  Z.  1849,  99. 
Milvago  crassirostris  Pelz.  Sitz.  Akad.  Wien,  xliv,  1862,  7 ;  Om.  Novara,  1865,  3,  pi.  1 

Hah. — ^Pacific  slope  in  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 
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I)e8C7'iption8. 

Adult — Feathers  of  the  pileum  recurved,  narrow,  obtuse,  and  of 
velvety  texture;  those  of  tlie  neck  (all  round)  lanceolate,  acute;  tibial 
plumes  well  developed,  fluffy.  Colors  deep  black  and  pure  white,  in 
well-defiued,  lar^^e  uniform  areas,  as  follows:  Abdomen,  anal-region, 
crissum,  flanks,  tibiie,  upper  tailcoverts,  lining  of  the  wings,  tips  of 
the  outer  three  or  four  primaries,  of  all  the  secondaries  (forming  a 
narrow  bar),  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  (forming  a  wide  band),  and  bases 
of  the  rectrices  and  remiges,  pure  white,  Ocher  portions  carbonaceous- 
black,  becoming  smoky-grayish  or  fuliginous  on  the  throat  and  chin, 
but  with  a  faint  bluish-green  gloss  on  the  nape  and  back,  and  very 
sharply  defined  posteriorly,  with  a  convex  outline  against  the  white  of 
the  abdomen,  etc.  Bill  white,  dusky  olive-plumbeous  basally  ;  cere  and 
naked  loral  and  maxillary  regions  reddish  in  life;  iris  — !  feet  very  pale 
(pale  yellow  in  life?);  claws  colored  like  the  bill. 

Young. — Feathers  of  the  pileum  recurved  only  on  the  frontlet,  and 
with  those  on  the  neck  soft  velvety  and  blended.  The  black  replaced 
with  brown  (varying  from  sepia  through  chocolate  to  almost  a  chestnut 
shade),  and  the  white  with  ochraceous.  Basal  portion  of  the  primaries 
pale  ochraceous,  finely  mottled  with  dusky;  tail-feathers  ochraceous 
for  their  whole  length,  edged  with  sepia,  the  middle  ones  nearly  uni- 
formly of  the  latter  color. 

RemarlcH. 

A  specimen  in  very  young  plumage  (Xo.  1023,  museum  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.)  corresponds  with  the  above  description, 
taken  from  examples  in  the  museum  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and 
has  the  larger  wing-coverts  as  well  as  the  remiges  terminated  by  deltoid 
spots  of  ochraceous.  In  the  immature  plumage,  the  light  and  dark  areas 
are  not  separated  so  definitely  as  in  the  adult,  while  the  whole  plumage 
is  of  a  totally  different  texture,  being  remarkably  soft  and  downy. 

Another  s])ecimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Wesleyan  University  (No. 
1620),  in  transition  dress,  is  somewhat  peculiarly  plumaged.  The  feathers 
have  the  texture  of  the  adult  stage,  those  of  the  entire  pileum  bein^ 
recurved,  and  those  on  the  neck  lanceolate  and  pointed ;  but  the  colors  are 
those  of  the  young  stage,  with  a  few  scattered  feathers  of  the  new  molt 
corresponding  with  the  same  in  the  complete  livery.  The  tail  is  like  that 
of  the  young  stage,  except  that  there  is  a  sharply-defined  terminal  band  of 
ochraceous  white  (narrower  than  in  the  adult),  preceded  by  a  continuous 
dusky  one,  whose  basal  edge  blends  gradual  ly  into  the  nmber-bro  wn,  which 
forms  the  general  hue  of  the  tail ;  the  medial  portion  of  each  feather  (com- 
prising nearly  the  whole  of  the  inner  web  anterior  to  the  terminal  and  sub- 
terminal  bands)  is  deep  ochraceous ;  the  primary-coverts  are  tipped  and 
irregularly  banded  with  whitish,  while  the  feathers  of  the  flanks  are 
tipped  with  the  same ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  scantily  spotted  with 
brown.. 

This  specimen  exhibits  a  plumage  exactly  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  youngest  and  most  adult  stages,  and  was  probably  acquired  after 
the  first  molt. 

LUt  of  specimens  in  United  Slates  Xational  Museum, 
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Other  sptrimcns  examined. 

Boston  Soc,  2  ;  Mns.  Coinp.  Zool.,  1 ;  American  Miis.,  N.  Y.,  1;  Mas.  Wesleyan  Tui 
Mkldletowu,  Conn.,  7 — total  11. 

MeasuremenU. 


Ii»l8.  AVeHloyan  UnivorHity 

H»15,  Wi'sh-yan  VMiversily 

16 19,  W«*Hli*yan  University 

1CU>.  Wo«h\van  UniviTsity 

1I5*2'J,  WV.slryan  Uiiivf-rjiity 

1 1?20,  Wi'.Hlt'yan  Uni vernity 

1G23,  W'ealoyou  Uuiversity , 


Wing. 

15.50 

15.60 

15. 25 

14.t)0 

14.i?5 

14.  GO 

13.00 

Tail. 


10.00 
9.70 
9.00    . 
9.00  1 
9.00  I 
9.20  1 
P.  50    . 


Ciil- 
nu'D. 

1.90 
1.05 

"1.05' 

"0.95 


Tai-stis. 


3.45 
3.50 
3.05 
3.  15 
a  05 
3.05 
3.15 


MidiUc- 
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1.50 
1.55  ' 
1.65 
I.  TO  1 
1.60  I 
1.70 
1.45 
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The  sexes  compare  in  measurements  as  follows: 


14.50 
14.75-15.75 


Tail. 


CulllK'U. 


8.90 

9.  25-10.  00 


1.00 
1.15 


MidtUi>  toe. 


No.  of    "^t- 


L.-u    1 
1.70    ' 
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PHALCOB.ENUS  ALBOGULARIS. 


";ro 


roJyborus  albofjularia  Ooi'LD,  P.  Z.  S.  16^,  9. 

Milrago  atbognlarh  Gould  &  Darw.,  Voy.  Beag.  Binls,  1841, 13,  pi.  I  (a-dnlt). 
Gen.  B.  fol.  1844,  sp.  4;  Hand  List,  i,*  1869, "5.-~Stricki^  Oro.  Svn.  i,  lrt55, 'i^i- 
SCL.  Ibis,  181)1,  23.— SCL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Nootr.  1873,  122. 
Ihyeter  albigulai-is  Sjiarpe,  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M.  1874,  37. 
Phalcobanus  megaloptera  Bon.vp.  Consp.  i,  1850  13. 


ffab, — Patagonia . 


DeHcription, 


^^Xot  quite  adult  (type). — Above  brownish-black,  with  several  rufous- 
brown  leathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  (the  remains  of  young  plumage]: 
feathers  of  crown  slightly  recurved ;  all  the  quills  tipped  with  white ; 
tipper  tailcoverts  white ;  tail  brown,  white  at  base  and  at  tip ;  under 
surface  of  body  entirely  white,  with  one  black  plume  on  the  throat,  and 
the  sides  of  the  body  irregularly  marked  with  black,  which  occupies  the 
most  part  of  the  inner  and  a  great  deal  of  the  outer  web  of  the  feathers; 
under  wing-coverts  white;  primaries  white  at  immediate  base,  with 
broad  black  bars.  Total  length,  21  inches;  culmen,  1.G5;  wing,  15.6; 
tail,  9.3 ;  tarsus,  3.1."— (Sharpe,  1.  c.) 

PHALCOB^NUS  CARUNGULATUS. 

Phalcob(vnu8  canniculaUis  Des  Murs;^R.  et.  M.  Zool.    1853,    154.— GuR>fEY,  Cat.  Rapi 
Norw.  Mu8.  18i>4,  25. 
Milrago  caruficulattis  8CL.  P.  Z.  S.  I860,  81 ;  Ibis,  1861, 19,  pi.  1.— Ortox.  Am.  Kit.  v. 
187i,  624  (Quito  Valley)— Gray,  Hand  List,  i,  1869,  5.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Noin.  Neotr. 
1873,  122. 
Ibyctcr  caruncttUiuti  Sharpe,  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M.  1874,  38. 
Milrago  megalopteru^  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  555  (not  of  Meyon). 

if  Hah. — ** Highlands  of  Ecuador  and  New  Granada." — (Shahpe,  Ic.) 

^^ Adult — Above  glossy  black,  the  feathers   of  the  bead  recurved: 

rump  and  upper  tailcoverts  pure  white;  quills  black;  both  primaries 
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and  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white;  tail  black,  with  a  broad  term- 
inal band  of  white;  entire  breast  black,  each  feather  with  a  large  tear- 
shaped  drop  of  white  along  the  center;  under  tail-coverts,  vent,  and 
thighs  pare  white,  as  also  are  the  under  wingcoverts  and  axillaries; 
bare  skin  of  throat  and  face  wrinkled  and  deep  orange-color,  as  also 
the  cere;  irides  hazel.  Total  length,  19.5  inches^  culmen,  2,  wing,  15.5, 
tail,  8.8;  tarsus,  3.2.'' — (Sharpe,  1.  c.) 
Specimens  examined,  1,  in  MUs.  Philad.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences. 

PHALCOB^NUS  (SENEX)  AUSTRALIS. 

Falco  australis  Gm.  S.  N.  i,  1783,  259.— Lath.  Iiid.  Orn.  i,  1790, 16 ;  Gen.  Hist,  i,  1821, 
241.— Daud.  Tr.  Orn  ii,  1800,  56,— Shaw,  Zool.  vii,  1812,  91. 
Senex  a\t8trali8  Gray  (J.E.)  Jard.  &  Selby  III.  Orn.  n.  s.  1839,  sub  pi.  24.— Gurnky, 

Cat.  Rapt.  Norw.  Mus.  1864,  20. 
Milvago  australis  Gray  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M.  1848,  30.— Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  i,  1855,  21.— 
Abbott,  Ibis,  1861, 150.— Pelz.  Vorh.  z.-b.  Gea.  Wien,1862, 136.— Sol.  &  Salv. 
Norn.  Neotr.  1873,  122. 
Ihycter  australis  Kaup  ;  Arch.  f.  Naturg.  xvi,  1850,  41. — Sharpe,  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M. 

1874,  38. 
Polyborus  australis  Boxap.  Consp.  i,  1850,  13.— Schl.  Mus.  P.-B.  Polybori,  1862,  3. 
JEtriorchis  australis  Bonap.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1^54,  11. 
Morphnus  novcp'Zealajidi€e  Cuv.  Reg.  An.  i,  1817,  318. 

Falco  nov(e-2ealandia:Tr.yiM.  PI.  Col,  i,  1823,  pis.  192,  224.— Garx.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  vii ; 

Isis,  1832,  181. 
Polyborus  novoi-zealandiw  ViG.  Zool.  Joum.  i,  1824,  336. — Less.  Man.  i,  1828,88. — 

Darw.  Journ.  Adv.  &  Beag.  183i),  66.— Boxap.  Consp.  i,  1850,  13. 
Circaetus  novce-zealandiw  Cuv.  Hhe.  An.  i,  1829,  328. 
xEtriorchis  novce-zealandice  Kaup,  Class  Sang.  Yog.  1844, 124. 
Circaetus  antareticus  Less.  Tr.  1831,  49. 

Folyhoms  brasiliensis  KixG,  Voy.  Beag.  i,  1839,  532  (not  of  Vig.  1824,  ex  Gm.  1788). 
Milcago  leucurus  Darw.  &  Gould,  Vov.  Beagle,  Birds,  1841,  15  (ex  Forst.). — Gray, 

Hand  List,  i,  1869,  5. 
Milv<t4fo  pezoporus  Gould,  Voy.  Beagle,  1841, 13. 
Vultitr  plancus  FoRST.  Descr.  Anim.  1844,  :52l  (not  of  Lath.  1790 ). 
r  Falco  ambusius  Gm.  S.  N.  i,  1788,  252. 

Vultur  ambustiu  Lath.  ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  8. 
Gypaetus  amhustus  Daud.'Tp.  ii,  1800.  26. 
Spizaetus  ambustus  Bonn,  et  Yieill.  £nc.  M^th.  iii,  1823,  1254. 
Polyborus  ambustus  Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  i,  1855,  19. 
tTateny  Vulture  Brown,  111.  Zool.  1766,  pi.  1. 
Statenland  Eagle  Lath.  Gen.  Synop.  i,  1781,  40. 

Hab. — Tierra  del  Faego  (Nat.  Mus.).— Falkland  Islands  (Sharpe). 

Descriptions, 

Wing,  15.00-1  G.70;  tail,  9.00^11.00  j  culmen,  1.20  j  tarsus,  3.00-3.35 ; 
middle  toe,  2.00. 

Adult, — General  color  dull  black,  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast 
marked  with  medial  lanceolate  streaks  of  dull  white,  these  broader  on 
the  breast  and  narrower  on  the  nape ;  inner  side  of  the  tibiae  aAd  adja- 
cent portion  of  the  anal  region  ochraceous-rufous ;  lining  of  the  wing 
mixed  with  the  same.  Tail  with  a  terminal  band  of  white,  about  1.00 
inch  wide. 

^^Bill  yellowish,  bluish  horn-color  at  base ;  cere  and  feet  of  a  bright 
lemon>yellow ;  iris  dark  brown.    Total  length,  25.  inches." — (Sharpe.) 

Young, — "Above  smoky-brown,  clearer  on  the  wings ;  head  and  neck 
blackish,  the  sides  of  the  latter  rufous-ochre,  with  brownish  margins  to 
the  feathers ;  the  feathers  of  the  nape  and  crown  with  narrow  and  indis- 
tinct fulvous  tips ;  quills  brown,  primaries  clear  ochre  at  the  base ;  upper 
tailcoverts  and  tail  ochraceousbrown,  deeper  brown  on  the  external 
niargins;  under  surface  of  the  body  smoky-brown,  with  rufous-brown 
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centers  to  the  breast-feathers,  not  very  distinct ;  bill  bom-browD,  yellow- 
isb  at  tip  of  lower  mandible;  cere  and  feet  slate-color.  Total  length. 
24.5incbes;  culmeu,  1.25;  wing,  16.5;  tail,  10.5;  tiirsns,  3." — (Sharpe.) 

Eemarlis. 

According  to  Gould  and  Darwin  (1.  c),  the  sexes  differ  greatly  in  sizo 
and  color,  the  male  having  the  bill  blacky  cere  ichitej  tarsi  grayy  and  col- 
ors browner,  Avhile  in  the  female  the  bill  is  ash-gray^  the  cere  and  feet 
dutch-orange. 

The  above  deserii)tion  of  the  adalt  is  from  the  specimen  in  the  National 
Museum.  Sharpo  mentions  also  ^haft-streaks  of  white  on  onter  upper 
tailcoverts  and  tninute  white  tips  to  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen,  neitber 
of  which  features  exist  in  the  specimen  before  us,  which,  however,  has 
a  central,  broad ly-lanceolate  spot  on  each  of  the  primary  coverts,  white 
markings  at  base  of  inner  webs  of  outer  primaries,  and  narrow,  white 
tips  to  the  same — features  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 

List  of  specimens  in  Unittd  Slates  Kaiional  Museum. 
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Genus  MILVAGO,  spix. 

Milvago   Spix,  Av.  Bra.s.  1824,  12  [type,  Poli/harus  chimachima  Vi bill].— Gurnet, 
Cat.  Rapt.  Nor.  Mus.  1864,  26. 

GENBRIC  CHAEACTEES.* 

General  extenial  features. — Bill  much  as  in  Phalcobamns,  but  tomia 
"With  the  indentations  more  distinct.  Feet  slender,  the  tarsus  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  middle  toe;  outer  toe  jast  appreciably  longer 
than  the  inner;  claws  normal,  sharp,  but  rather-short.  Tarsus  covered 
with  four  longitudinal  rows  of  very  regular  hexagonal  scutellae,  the 
three  lower  plates  of  the  internoanterior  series  twisted  to  the  front,  and 
appearing  as  a  continuation  of  the  plates  on  the  top  of  the  toes. 

Fterylosis.—lJe^id  normally  feathered,  but  the  feathers  of  the  gnlar 
region  loose- webbed.  Eemiges,  23.  Tracts  as  in  Ibycjter  {Daptriu^)^ "  but 
stronger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  spinal  tract  different,  having  a  remark- 
ably short  fork,  with  its  limbs  broad  and  strongly  divergent.  The  pos- 
terior portion  reaches  this  fork  with  its  most  anterior  sparse  feathers.''— 
(NiTzscH.)  Wing  long,  the  remiges  well  developed;  second  to  fifth  quill 
longest;  first  equal  to  or  shorter  than  the  sixth;  inner  webs  of  outer 
four  sinuated  (three  deeply  and  one  slightly).  Tail  rather  long  (about 
two-thirds  the  wing),  very  slightly  rounded,  the  feathers  rather  narrow. 

*  Osteology. — ^What  is  most  probably  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  8X>ecie8  of  Jfi7ni^ 
possesses  the  following  characters :  Skull  most  like  that  of  Ihycter  amerioanus,  bnt 
frontal  with  a  very  deep  median  valley  anteriorly  and  saddenly  much  inflat«4  pos- 
teriorly ;  nostril  xnotQ  rcgulariy  circular  and  more  completely  rimmed,  its  tubercle 
more  exposed.  Length  of  skull,  2.30  (1.00) ;  width,  1.15;  depth,  1.00.  The  at^jraum 
differs  from  that  of  both  Ihycter  and  Polyboriis  in  possessing  a  pair  of  very  deep  daiWc 
indentations.    It  measures  1.60,  1.10,  0.90,  0.50.    Tibia  :  tarsus  =  2.70  :  2.00. 
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Relatiomhips. — This  gcims  is  of  extreme  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it 
approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  of  the  group  to  the  Falconea*, 
The  general  external  resemblance  to  the  falconiue  genus  Hieracidea  is 
very  close  indeed;  the  dififerent  emargination  of  the  primaries  being  the 
chief  distinction. 

Species  of  Mil v AGO. 

Common  characters, — Tail  transversely  mottled,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly barred  with  dusky  and  white  (the  latter  predominating), 
becoming  uniformly  dusky  terminally  in  a  broad,  well-defined  zone ; 
tail-coverts  white;  base  of  the  primaries  mottled  with  whitish. 

1.  M.  CHIMANGO.— Wing,  10.30-11.20;  tail,  6.30-8.50:  culmen,O.65-0.80; 
tarsus,  2.10-2.45  ;  middle  toe,  1.25-1.50.  Tail  grayish-white*  becoming 
pure  white  basally ;  its  surface  finely  mottled,  the  mottling  assuming 
the  form  of  transverse  bars  toward  the  base  and  on  the  inner  webs  ;  ter- 
minal zone  dusky  grayish-brown,  not  well  defined.  Primary  coverts 
whitish,  barred  with  dusky  or  grayish.  Adult :  General  color  grayish- 
brown,  with  a  faint  fulvous  or  cinnamon  cast,  paler,  less  grayish,  and 
obscurely  barred  with  grayish-white  beneath.  Young:  Above  dusky 
brown,  the  feathers  tipped  with  whitish  ;  beneatft  transversely  mottled 
with  brown  and  ochraceous,  the  latter  on  the  tips  of  the  feathers.  Hab. — 
Southern  South  America,  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  north  to  latitude  20° 
south  on  the  Pacfic  coast,  and  to  Rio  on  tbe  Atlantic. 

2.  M.  CHIMACHIMA.— Wing,  10.70-11.80;  tail,  7.20-8.50;  culmen, 
0.75-0.92;  tarsus,  1.85-2.20;  middle  toe,  1.35-2.50.  Tail  ochraceous- white, 
crossed  by  narrow  dark  bands  of  coarsely-mottled  grayish  and  dusky — 
sometimes  of  nearly  uniform  dusky — the  subterminal  zone  brownish- 
black,  and  well  defined.  Primary-coverts  blackish,  unbarred.  Adult: 
Head,  neck,  and  entire  lower  parts  Immaculate  pale  ochraceous;  upper 
parts  uniform  brownish-black,  the  feathers  indistinctly  lighter  at  the 
tips ;  primary-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  grayish- white.  Young :  Head, 
neck,  and  lowerpartsbrowni8h-black,longitudinally  striped  with  ochra- 
ceous-wbite ;  upper  parts  dusky,  the  secondaries  obscurely  barred  with 
reddish-ochraceous  or  dull  rusty.  Hab. — South  America  generally, 
south  to  Paraguay  (latitude  20^  south),  north  to  Veragua. 

MILVAGO  CHIMANGO. 

Polyhoms  ckimango  Vieill.  N.  D.  v,  1816,  2G0:  Enc.  M6th.  iii,  1824,  1182.— D'Oub.  Voy. 

Am.  M6nd.  Ois.  1835,  60;  Synop.  Av.  Mag.  Zool.  IHa-^,  :i— Darw.  .)onni.  Kesid. 

1839,64.— TscHUDi,  Consp.  Av,  Wiegm.  Archiv,  1844, 2G2;  Fauna  Peruana,  1845, 

79.— SCHLEG.  Mu8.  P.-B.  Polybori,  1862,  6. 
Haliaetm  ckimango  Lkss.  Tr.  1831,  43. 
Car<icara  ckimango  i>*Orb.  Voy.  Am.  M^rid.  Ois.  I8ti3,  CO. 
Mihago  ckimango,  Darw.  Voy.  Beag.  Birds,  1841,  14.— Gray,  Gi'ii.  B.  1^44,  i,  pi.  5 

(adalt) ;  List,  Ace.  Br.  Mas.  1848,  29 ;  Hand  List,  i,  lf^a9,5.— Katp,  Mus.  Seuck. 

1845,  262.— Hartl.  Syst.  Ind.  Azara,  1847,  1.— Pealk,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1848, 

61.— BoNAP.  Consp.  i,  1850, 13.— Stbickl.  Orn.  Svnon.  i,  lf55,  20.— Pklz.  Verh. 

z.-b.  Ges.  Wien,  1862,  136 ;  Orn.  Novara,  1865,  6  (Chili) ;  Orn.  Bras.  Ib71,  392.— 

GURNEY,Cat.  Rapt.  Norw.  Mus.  1864,  26.— SCL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.S.  18(>H,  143  (Con- 

chita8,  Resp.  Argent,  resident);  Ibis,  iv,   1^(58,  1H7   (Str.  Magellan;  Dec); 

P.  Z*  S.  18G&,  252  (Lake  of  Valencia,  Venez.) ;  Noni.Neotr.  1873,  122.— Hudson, 

P.  Z.  S.  1872,  5:M  (Rio   Negro,  Patagonia).— Ridgw.  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  May, 

1873, 10. 
Ibycter  ckimango  Kaup,  Arch.  f.  Naturg.  xvi,  la'O,  41.— Sharpe,  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M, 

1874,  41. 
Aquila  pezopora  MEYEN.Beitr.  1834,  62,  pi.  6.— Bonap.  Consp.  i,  IRHO  (snb  hWraao). 
Milfogo  pezoporus  Darw.  Zool.  Beag.  Birds,  1841,  13.— Bridg.  P.  Z.  S.  pt.  11,  109; 

•Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  499.— Strickl.  Om.  Syu.  i,  1855,  20. 
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Mab. — Southern  Sooth  America,  from  Tierra  del  Faego  northward  xo 
2(P  south  latitude  on  the  Pacific  side  and  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

List  of  specimens  in  the  United  States  Xationnl  Museum. 
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11*930 
13931 
1393S 
13933 
13934 
20933 
30939 
45691 
4{^806 
48807 
48808 
49524 
50939 
66517 


'3  ^ 


a 
do 


5 

5  I, 
5 


5  I 


$  acl 


97  I 

....  d* 

6  d"  «1. 

6  9  ad. 

6  f/juv 

1  d" 


Locality. 


Patagonia 

Chili 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Urajjtiai' • 

Parft^uay 

BuenoM  Avres  . . 
Chili  (Santiago). 

. ..  do . 

Chili(Valdivia). 
Biieuoa  Ayrea... 

Brazil 

BiienoB  Ay  res  .. 


When  collected. 


From  Trhom  rMcived. 


I  United  States  Exploring  Expeditloa. 

'  Do. 

Do. 

I  Do. 

Do. 

,  Capt.  T.  J.  Page. 

I  Do. 

I  VT.  H.  Hadaon. 

Fcbruan*.  1866      National  Museum  of  Chili. 

do' I  Do. 

1  Do. 

'  TV.  H.  Iladaon. 

<  SeQor  Don  F.  Albaqoerqne. 

1  Barmeiater. 


Other  specimens  examined, 
Mus.  BoBton  Soc.,  2;  Pliilail.  Acad.,  3;  Am.  Mas.,  X.  Y.,  1 ;  other soiirccd,  3— total, 23. 


Measurements, 

Sex. 

Wing. 

1                    ' 

Tail. 

1 

Culmen.              Tarsus. 

Middle  toe. 

Xo.  spediuen?. 

9  1 

1 

11.70-11.80 
10.90-11.40 

7.50-8.50 
6. 70-7. 10 

0. 75-0.  fo  :           2. 20-2.  .10 
0. 71-0. 75              2. 10-2.  45 

1.45                              4 
1. 25-1. 50                    2 

Of  three  specimens  with  sex  undetermined,  the  smallest  measares  as 
follows:  Wing,  10.30;  tail,  6.30;  culmen,  0.65;  tarsas,  2.20;  middle 
toe,  1.36. 

MILVAGO  CHIMACHIMA. 


Polyhorus  chimachima  Vikill.  N.  D.  v.  1816, 259.— D'Orb.  Voy.  Am.  Mer.  1835,  63;  Synop. 
Av.  Mag.  Zool.  1838,  3.— Schl.  Mus.  P.-B.  Polybori,  1862,  5. 
Haliaetus  chimachima  Less.  Tr.  1831,  43. 

Milvago  chimachima  Qray,  Gen.  1841,  2 ;  fol.  ed.  1844,  sp.  1,  pi.  5,  fig.  3 ;  List  Ace. 
B.  M.  1848, 29 ;  Gen.  &  Subgen.  1855, 2 ;  Hand  List,  i,  1869, 5.— Kaup,  Mas,  Senck. 
1845,  262.— Hartl.  Syst.  Ind.  Azara,  1847, 1.— Caban.  Schomb.  Reis.  Guian. 
iii,  1848,  741.— BoNAP.  Consp.  i,  1850,  12.— Strickl.  Om.  Syn.  i,  1^  19.- 
Pf.lz.  Verb.  z.-b.  Ge8.Wien,  1862, 137 ;  Orn.  Nov.  1865, 6  (Brazil) ;  Orn.  Bnw,  1871. 
2,  392.— Gl  RNEY,  Cat.  Rapt.  Norw.  Mils.  1864,  27.— Salv.   P.  Z.  S.  1870,  2U 
(Veragua). — Riihjw.  Cat.  Falcon.  Mus.  Boston  Soc.  May,  1873, 10.— ScL.  A 
Salv.  Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 122. 
Ihycier  chimachima  Kaup,  Arch.  f.  Naturg.  xvi,  1850,  41. — Sharpe,  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M. 
1874,  39. 
Falco  crotaphagus  Max.  Reis.  Bras,  i,  1820,  297;  ii,  199. 
Falco  degener  Ilug.  Mus.  Berol.— Light.  Verz.  Doubl.  1823,  61. 

Polyhorus  degener  ViCt.  Zool.  Jouni.  i,  1824,  336.— Stepu.  Zool.  siii,  1826,  pt.  2, 11.— 
Less.  Man.  i,  1831,  SS, 
Mihagoofhrocephalus  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1824, 12,  pi.  5.— King,  Zool.  Journ.  iii, 424;  Voy. 
Beag.  i,  532.— Gray,  Gen.  1844,  2.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1848.  61.— BiK.v. 
Th.  Bras,  ii,  1856,  36. 
Polyhorus  ochrocephalus  Jard.  111.  Orn.  pi.  2.— Swains.  Classif.  B.  i,  1831,  310. 
Haliaetus  ochrocephalus  Cuv.  R^g.  An.  i,  1829,  327. 
Gymnops  strigilatus  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1824,  10,  pi.  4. 
Chimachima  Azara,  Pax.  Par.  i,  1802,  50. 
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JTaft.— Tropical  America,  from  the  frontier  of  Paraguay  (latitude  28^ 
south)  through  Brazil  and  Colombia  to  Yeragua. 

List  of  specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
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"a 


111  I's 


o 


13*71 
16599 
20938 
21)940 
29048 
€2133 


•2  fe 


6 

101 

43 

53 


2567 


H  ST  ' 


Locality. 


When  col- 
lected. 


'  BrazU 

I do 

t/juv.  Paragoay 

V  ad.  ....do 

I. ...do 

$  ad.i  Yeragaa  (Calobre) 


March,  1860 
...do 


From  whom  receired. 


TTnltod  StatenExploriDgExpeditioD 

Capt  T.J.Page 

do 

do 

do 

O.Salvin 


s 


i?. 


S. 
S. 
M. 
M. 

S. 
S. 


Oih/er  spt^imens  examined, 

Mus.  Phiiad.  Acad.,  8;  Amer.  Mas.,  X.  Y.,  2;  Boston  Soc,  4;  Mns.  Comp.  Zool.,  2; 
<?.  y.  Lawrence,  2 — total,  24. 

Measurements. 


Sex. 

Wing. 

TaU. 

Culmen. 

TarsTiB. 

Middle  toe. 

'No.  specimens. 

10  50-11.80 
11. 10-11.  .V) 

7. 30-8. 30 
7. 75-8. 10 

0.75 

0. 88-0. 93 

1. 85-9. 05 
3. 10-2. 20 

1. 35-1.  40 
1.50 

1           3 

1           ^ 

Genus  IBYCTER,  Vieillot. 
a,  Ibycter, 

Ibffcter  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816,  22  [tvpe,  Falco  americanus  Bodd.]. — Gukney,  Cat. 

Rapt.  Nor.  Mns.  1864,  29. 
meter  Kaup,  1845,  (fide  Gray). 

i3.  Daptrius. 

Daptritts  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816,22  [type,  D.aterVieill.].— Sunder.  Disp.Acc.  Heme- 

roharp.  1874,  39. 
Offmnops  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1824,  11  [type,  G.fasciatus  Splx=D.  ater,  juv.  t]. 
Ibycter  AucT.— GuRNEY,  Cat.  Rapt.  Norw.  Mus.  1864,  29.— Shaiipe,  Cat.  Ace.  1874,  34. 

Osteology  (of  L  americanus). — Skull  most  like  that  of  Phalcohaenus^ 
(australis),  bat  anterior  half  of  the  premaxillary  relatively  much  smaller, 
the  posterior  half  large,  broad,  and  highly  arched  ]  nostril  nearly  circu- 
lar, imperfectly  rimmed;  lachrymals  narrower,  more  pointed.t  Length 
of  skull,  2.80  (1.15) ;  breadth,  2.45 ;  height,  1.10-1.20.  Sternum,  2.20-2.60, 
1.35-1.40, 1.15-1.25,  0.50-0.60;  posterior  margin  with  two  deep  indenta- 
tions, these  sometimes  connected  with  a  pair  of  foramina. 

General  external  features, — General  form  and  appearance  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  buteonine  genera  Rostrhamus  and  CymindiSy  the  .tarsi 
being  anusually  short,  Use  remiges  greatly  developed,  and  the  tail  long 
and  broad.  Bill  much  as  in  MilvagOy  but  cere  larger,  and  the  irregular- 
ities of  the  tomia  less  distinct.    Nostril  circular,  imperfectly  rimmed,  the 

*  Should  we  be  correct  in  our  supposition  that  the  bones  described  under  the  head  of 
Mihago  as  probably  of  that  genus,  then  wo  should  say  that  Ibycter  is  very  much  more 
like  MUrago  in  its  cranial  characters;  but  there  is  a  possible  suspicion  that  they 
may  belong  to  Ibycter  (Daptrius)  ater. 

t  The  palatines  are  wanting  in  the  only  specimens  before  us. 
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taberde  not  couspicuously  exposed.  Tarsus  scarcely  louger  than  mid- 
dle toe;  outer  toe  very  much  longer  tlian  the  inner;  posterior  toe  about 
three-l'ourths  as  loug  as  the  inner.  Web  well  developed.  Scutellse  of 
the  tarsus  small,  irregularly  hexagonal,  scarcely  larger  in  front;  4x>p  of 
toes  with  a  continuous  series  of  transverse  scutella^.  Claws  normal, 
long,  and  sharp. 

Pterylosis. — Ilemiges,22,  unusually  developed,  but  the  primacies  much 
larger  than  the  secondaries;  fourth  or  fifth  quill  longest;  first  inter- 
mediate between  eighth  and  tenth ;  outer  five  with  inner  webs  very 
hallowly  sinuated.*  Tail  long  and  broad,  much  rounded.  Plumage 
generally  compact  and  lustrous,  but  soft  and  downy  on  the  posterior 
low  er  parts.  Loral,  orbital,  and  gular  regions  naked,  the  skin  brightly 
colored  (deep  red  in  life) ;  crop  naked,  though  the  space  is  concealed 
by  the  ovei lying  feathers.! 

This  genus  is  the  most  aberrant  one  of  the  group,  and  differs  from 
all  its  associates  in  its  very  aerial  and  arboreal  habits,  its  very  short 
tarsi,  long  toes,  especially  the  outer  and  posterior  ones,  and  in  the 
shallow  sinuation  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries.  Indeed,  it  resem- 
bles so  closely,  in  most  of  these  points,  the  genus  Rostrhamu8yth2,tvrithont 
an  examination  of  its  skeleton  one  would  hardly  hesitate  to  place  it  next 
that  genus. I  The  examination  of  its  cranium  and  the  coracoid  appa- 
ratus, however,  shows  plainly  that  it  has  no  real  affinity  to  that  genus; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  strictly  polyborine. 

The  two  subgenera  of  Ihycter  are  not  very  strongly  marked,  and  may 
be  barely  defined  by  the  following  diagnosis: 

a.    Size  large.    Bill  slender,  the  tip  much  produced ;  gouys  barely 
convex,  nearly  horizontal.    Bare  superciliary  region  very  narrow. 

Ilnfcter. 

fi.  Size  small.  Bill  thick,  the  tip  only  slightly  produced;  gonys 
strongly  convex,  decidedly-  ascending  terminally.  Bare  supercil- 
iary region  very  wide Daptriui. 

IBYCTER  AMERICANUS. 

BED-THROATED  IBYCTER. 

Falco  amerkanus  Bodd.  Tabl.  PI.  Enl.  1783,  25. 

Ihycter  americanus  Gray,  Gen.  App.  1849,  1 :  List  B.  B.  M.  1848,  28 ;  Gen.  aud 
Snbgen.  1855,  2;  Hand  List,  i,  1869,  5.— Strickl.  Om.Svn.  i,  1855,  22.— Sci. 
P.  Z.  ft.  1857,  15;  1858,  449.— ScHL.  Mus.  P.-B.  Polybori,  1862,  9.— Pelz. 
Verh.  z.-b.  Gea.  Wien,  1862, 134  ;  Orn.  Bras.  1871,  2,  392.— ScL.  &  Sal  v.  P.  Z, 
S.  1864,  368  (Panama);  ib.  1870,  838  (coast  of  Honduras).— Gurxet,  Cat.  Rapt 
Norw.  Mus.  1864.  29.— Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 132  (Costa  Rica)^— 
Salv.  p.  Z.  S.  1870,  214  (Veragua).— Ridgw.  Cat.  Falc.  Mns.  Boat.  Soc.  Mav, 

1873,  11.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Neotr.   1873,  122.— Sharpe,  Cat.  Ace,  B.  M. 

1874,  35. 

Faloo  aquilinua  Gm.  S.  N.  i,  1788,  280.— Temm.  Tab.  Mdth.   1836,  2. 
Circaetus  €iqHilinu8  Cuv.  R^g.  An.  i,  1817,  317. 

Ihycter  aquUinus  ViG.  Zool.  Jonrn.  i,  1824. — Steph.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  pt.  2, 10. — 
Gray,  Gen.  B.  2;  ed.  2,  2;  fol.  i,  1844,  9,  sp.  1.— Kaup,  Mus.  Seuck,1845,  262.— 
Cabax.  Schonib.  Reis.  Guian.  iii,  1848,  742. — Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1860,  12.— 
Cassin,  p.  a.  N.  S.  Philad.  1860  (Turbo  and  Traando,  N.  G. ;  notes  on  habits 
and  voice). 

*  Very  much  as  in  the  buteonine  genera  Cymindis  and  Bostrfuimus. 

t  According  to  Nit7.sch,  the  pterylosis  of  /.  (Daptriiu)  ater  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Buteonea ;  but  all  the  tracts  are  narrow,  the  outer  branch  of  the  inferior  tract 
broader  and  quite  free,  with  a  strong  hook  at  the  end,  the  dorsal  imrtion  of  the  spinal 
tract  short,  the  anterior  half  sparsely  feathered,  posteriorly  densely  feathered.  The 
remiges  are  22  in  number. 

t  Schlegel  (Mus.  P.-B.  Polybori,  1862,  p.  — )  places  the  species  of  Ro9trhamiis  in  Ihycter  I 
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Gijmnops  aquilinus  Spix,  Av.  BraH.  i^  1824, 11. 
Pohibonis  aquilintis  Less.  Man.  Oru.  i,  1828,  88, 
Falco  formoauH  LxTii,    Iiid.    Orn,     i,    1790,    38;      Gon.    Hist,    i,    1^21,    250      (/<fe 
Shahpe,  1.  c). — SiiAW  &  XoDD.  Nat.  Miso,  xii,  pi.    4S5.— Suaw,  Zool,  vii, 
1812, 159. 
Ibtjcter  formo8H8  Fklz.  Vorh.  z.-b.  Ges.  Wien,  1832,  134;  Orn.  Bras.  1871,2,  302.— 
SCL.  &  Salv,  Nom.  Nootr.  1873,  122, 
Falco  nudicoUia  Daud.  Traitd,  ii,  1800,  79,  177. 

MUvaffo  nudicoUis  BURM.  Th.  Braa.  ii,  1856,  37. 
Ihyctcr  lencogaater  Vieill.  Gal.  Ois.  1825,  pi.  6. — Swains.  Classif.  ii,  1837,  203.— Less 
Traits,  1831,  33.— Bon^ap,  Coiisp.  i,  1850,  12. 
Aiijle  d^  AmeriqiM  BUFP.  PI.  Enl.  i,  417. 
Red-throated  falcon  Lath.  Syuop.  i,  1781,  97. 

Hah, — Tropical  America,  north  to  Gaateraala  and  Honduras,  south  to 
Eastern  Brazil  and  Ecuador.    Veraguaand  Para  (Shahpe). 

Descriptions. 

Wing,  13.70-1G.(jO;  tail,  9.80-ll.70;cuImen,  0.00-1.20;  tarsus,  2.05-2.60,- 
middle  toe,  1.70-2,05. 

Adult — Uniform  gloss}'  black,  with  a  dull  reflection  of  bluish-green; 
feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  edged  with  grayish-white  beneath  the 
surface.  Abdomen,  tibise,  and  crissum  immaculate  pure  white.  Bill 
deepniaizo-yellow,  the  base  and  cere  more  olivaceous:  naked  skin  of 
throat,  etc., deep  red;  feejt  coral-red ;  claws  black.  (Colors of  fresh  speci- 
mens.) 

Remarlcs, 

Two  specimens  from  "Brazil,'' in  the  American  Musuem  at  Central 
Park,  New  York,  labeled  "  Pileatus  Max,"  seem  to  be  larger  and  more 
brightly-colored  than  the  average  of  more  northern  examples;  but  the 
differences  are  very  slight.  They  measureas  follows:  Wing,  14.70-16.60; 
tail,  11.70;  culmen,  1.03-1.20;  tarsus,  2.30-2.60;  middle  toe,  1.95-2.05. 
They  probably  correspond  with  L  formosm  Pelz.  (ex  Lath.) — (See 
Sbarpe,  I.  c.  36,  foot-note.) 

List  of  specimens  in  the  United  Slates  National  Museum, 


I. 

1. 

Sex     and 
age. 

Locality. 

When     col- 
lected. 

From  whom  received. 

Nature  of 
epecimen. 

• 

16805 

Panama  Itailroad 

J.  McLeannan 

A.Schutt 

17786 

Now  Qfftnofla  f Traando)  .... 

17787 

New  Graniula. .............. 

do 

177S8 

An 

do 

177tJ9 

'""VAn  "_"'''!''""'"'"'' 

do 

41253 

2717* 
504 
609 
304 
608 
610 
115 

$ad 

—ad 

-ad 

c/ad..... 

9ad 

—ad 

-ail 

cfad 

Costa  Kica 

June  6,  1B65 

J.  Carmiol ........... 

50663 

Bcaador  f Guavao  ail)   ... 

A.  Deatruir© 

M. 

53161 

CoHta  Kica. .............. 

May— ,1868 

M.  L.  Calloja 

54090 

Panama. 

J.  McLeannan 

do 

5«ni 

do 

62134 

Chiriqnl 

0.  Salvin 

64933 

Costa  Rica 

W.  M.  Gabb 

64934 

do 

do 

64935 

-ftd 

do 

do 

64936 

cfad 

do 

do 

64937 

9ad.... 

c/ad 

</ad 

do 

An 

67d61 

Coata  Kica  (Talftninnca) 

do ~... 

67878  1     137 

.  ^  t\n 

do 

1 

1 
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Other  apecimeuM  examined. 

Mns.  Plillad.  Acatl.^  2;    Now  York,  2,  Baston  Soc,  3;  6.  N.  Lawrence,  3;  R.  Ridj;- 
way,  1 — total,  29. 

IBYCTER  (DAPTRIUS)  ATER. 

Bani>>taii.£d  Ibycter. 

VaptnuB  ater  ViEiLL.  Analy.  1816,  22;  Nouv.  Diet,  xvi,  1819,  387 ;  Qui.  OIm.  1825,  pL  o,- 
ViG.  Zool.  Journ.  i,  1824,  319,  336.— Steph.  Zool.  xiii.  pt.  2,  pi.  32.— Le.ss.  Tr. 
Orn.  1831,  32.— Gray.  Gen.  1840,  2;  ed.  .2, 1841,  2;  fol.  e<L  1844,  ep.  2.— Kait. 
Ueb.  Falk.  Mas.  Senck.  1845,  262.— CabAn.  Scbomb.  Reis.  Guian.  iii,  1848,  742. 
Ibycter  ater  Swains.  Class,  i,  1837,  308 ;  ii,  209.— R.  Schomb.  Vera.  Fauna  Br.  Guian. 
1840,  742.— Gray,  Gen.  1844,  i,  9,  pi.  5,  f.  1 ;  List  B.  B.  Mns.  1848, 29 ;  Hand  List, 
1, 1869,  5.— BoXAP.  Consp.  i,  1850,  12.— Strickl.  Orn.  Syn.  i,  1855,  23.— Peli. 
Verb.  2.-b.  Ges.  Wien,   1862,  135;  Orn.  Bras.  1871,  2,  392.— Schl.  Mns,  P.-B. 
Polybori,  1862, 7.— Gurney.  Cat.  Rapt.  Norw.  Mas.  1864, 29 ;  Ibis,  Jan.  1875  (de- 
scription of  young). — ScL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  122.— Suarpe,  Cat.  Ace. 
B.  M.  1874,   35. 
Ibycter  {Daptrine)  ater  RiDGW.  Pr,  Boston  Soc.  May,  1873, 11. 
Falco  aterrimue  Temm.  PI.  Col.  i,  1823,  pis.  37  {adult)  and  342  {yauny), 
Gymnops  aterrimua  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1824,  11. 
Circaetus  aterrimua  Cuv.  R^g.  An.  i,  1828,  328. 
Daptrius  aterrimus  Less.  Man.  Orn.  i,  1828,  75. 
Mihago  aterrimus  BURM.  Tb.  Bras,  ii,  1856,  39. 
Daptriua  atriatue  Dumont,  Diet.  iSc.  Art.  Carayarji, — ? — ViEiLL.  Nonv.    Vht.  H.  N. 

xvi,  387  (Juv.). 
f  Gymnops  faaciatus  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1824,  10,  ])1.  4  (young). 
Circaetue  faaciatus  Cuv.  Rt?g.  An.  i,  1828,  338. 
Pandion  faeciatus  GiLtVY,  in  Griff,  ed.  Cuv.  Birds  i,  1829,  41. 
Caracara  fasciata  Less.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  35. 

Ibycter  famatu8   Gray,  Gen.  B.  fol.  i,  1844,9;  Hand  List,  i.  1869,  5.— Strickl. 
Ora.  Svn.  i,  1855,  33.— Siiarpe,  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M.  1874,  34  (foot-note). 
Pandion  Btriyilatua  Gray,  in  Griff.  Cuv.  i,  1829,  42. 

Hcib, — Aiuazotiiau  district,  reachinjif  into  Ecuador  on  the  west,  British 
Guiana  on  the  north,  and  extending  along  Eastern  Brazil  as  far  soatli 
as  latitude  3(P  south  (Sharpe). 

Description. 

Wing,  11.75-12.70;  tail,  7.80-8.00;  culuien,  0.75-0.80;  tarsus 
1.90-2.00;    middle  toe,  1.40-145. 

Adult, — Uniform  glossy  black,  with  a  bluish  reflection.  Tail  with  a 
basal  (exposed)  zone  of  white.  Bill  yellow;  orbital  region  and  feet  red. 
•  Young. — Similar,  but  black  duller,  more  purplish,  and  white  at  base 
of  tail  more  extended  (covering  about  the  basal  two-thirds),  and  crossed 
with  several  incomplete  black  bars  or  rows  of  black  spots,  these  de- 
creasing in  width  and  continuity  toward  the  base. 

Eemarl'8, 

Mr.  Gurney's  remarks  in  Ihe  Ibis  (January,  1875,)  on  the  plumage  of  tbe 
young  of  this  species  are  important,  and  we  shall  therefore  quote  that  jwr- 
tion  of  them  bearing  directly  on  the  question  of  I.  fasdatus^  (Spix).  Mr. 
Gurney  says  that  in  the  young  bird,  **  the  white  caudal  band  extends  over 
the  upper  two-thirdsof  the  tail,  and  is  crossed  by  five  successive  transverse 
black  bars,  increasing  in  breadth  from  the  top  downward,  the  uppermost 
bar  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  lowest  nearly  half 
an  inch,  causing  the  general  appearance  of  the  tail  to  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  tail  of  the  adult  of  Ibycter  chiinachiina.  The  reraain- 
ier  of  the  plumage  of  this  specimen  is  of  a  paler  and  more  purplish  black 
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than  in  the  adalt  bird,  except  some  portions  of  the  back  and  breast, 
which  seem  to  have  been  recently  molted,  and  to  have  thns  assamed 
the  ordinary  adult  coloration.  A  specimen  resembling  the  above  in  the 
markings  of  the  tail  is  figured  in  Temminck's  ^Planches  Colorizes'  (pi. 
342).  It  seems  probable  that  Ibycter  fasdatus  Spix  is  merely  the  imma- 
ture bird  of  J.  ater  in  the  plnmage  above  described.  In  a  very  adult 
bird  from  Quito,  in  the  Korwich  Museum,  the  pure  white  caudal  band 
is  varied  by  two  isolated  black  spots,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  the 
remains  of  the  black  transverse  bars  which  cross  this  portion  of  the  tail 
in  the  young  bird.  A  similar  stage  of  plumage,  but  with  more  numerous 
black  spots,  is  figured  in  the  '  Planches  Colorizes'  (pi.  37),  (p.  95)." 


APPENDIX. 

The  Ibycter  gymnocephalus  of  d'Orbigny  was  based  upon  specimens 
seen  but  not  obtained  by  its  describer  at  Gochabamba,  Bolivia.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  I.  ^^formoaus^  Pelz.  ex  Lath.  (= J.  afnericanus)^  in 
which  case  the  following  is  to  be  added  to  the  synonomy  of  i.  americanm. 

Ibycter  gymnocephalus  d'Orb.  Voy.  Am. M^rid.  1835, 50 ;  Synop.  Av.  Mag.  Zool.  1838, 2. — 
StRickl.  Orn.  Syn.  i,  1855, 24.— Gray,  Gen.  App.  1842,1;  Hand  List,  i,  1869,^ 
5. — Sharpk,  Cat.  Ace.  B.  M.  1874, 34  (foot-note). 


PLATE  22. 

{Polybarus  cheriway.) 

Fig.  1.  Figure  of  adalt.    lOreatly  reduced.'] 

2.  Under  snrfoce  of  primaries  and  terminal  portion  of  lateral  half  of  the  tail. 

IBeduoed  to  ane'fourth,'] 

3.  Outlines  of  bill  and  position  of  nostril,  as  viewed  laterally  and  from  aboTe. 

INatural  tire.] 

4.  Head  and  neok,  showing  extent  and  character  of  feathering.    iBedmeed  to  one- 

fourth,'] 
5..  Foot,  showing  proportions  and  scntellation.    IBeduoed  to  ouo-fourtk,] 


PLATE  23. 

{Niiturdl  size.) 

Fig.  1.  Ibyoter  amerioanQs ;  adult. 
3.  Ibyoter  (DaptriuB)  ator ;  adalt. 
3.  Milvago  ohimango ;  adult. 
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PLATE  24. 


{Natural  size.) 

Fig.  1.  Sapramaxillary,  nasals  and  laohrymal  of  Phaloobsenas  (Senex)  aiuinlis. 

2.  Coracoid  apparatus  of  Ibyctor  americanns. 

3.  Coracoid  apparatus  of  IRostrhamus  sociabilis  (the  Bateonine  form  most  lii? 

Ibycter  in  external  form). 

4.  Stemam  of  Milvago  (chimachima  f ). 

5.  Sternum  of  Ibycter  americanns. 

6.  Sternum  of  Polyborus  tharus. 


Plate  24. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 
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PLATE  24. 

{Natural  size.) 

Fig.  1.  Sapramazillary,  nasals  and  lachrymi^l  of  PhaloobffiQOS  (Senex)  auairaliB. 

2.  Coracoid  apparatus  of  Ibycter  americanas. 

3.  Coracoid  apparatus  of  IRostrhamus  sociabilis  (the  Bnteonine  form  most  like 

Ibycter  in  external  form). 

4.  Sternum  of  Milvago  (chimaobima  ?). 

5.  Sternum  of  Ibyoter  amerioanns. 

6.  Sternum  of  Polyboms  tharus. 
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Plate  24. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


PLATE  25. 

(Natural  size.) 

Fig.  1.  Saperior  aspeot  of  skall  of  PhaloobsBims  (Senex)  aastralis. 

2.  Pelvis  of  MilTAgo  (ohimaohimaf). 

3.  Pelvis  of  Ibycter  americanns. 

4.  Pelvis  of  Poly  boms  tharns. 


Plate  as. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


PLATE  26. 

Fig.  1.  Foot  of  Ibycter  americanas.    IXatural  eize,'] 

2.  Undor  surface  of  primariea  of  Milvago  chi  mango.     I  Reduced  one-half,^ 

3.  Under  surface  of  primaries,  and  terminal  portion  of  rectrices  of  one  side,  of 

Pbalcobsenus  uiegalopterns.     IReduixd  one-half,^ 
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